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PREFATORY NOTE. 


THE Commentary of Olshausen was carried through the Gospels, 
the Acts, and the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, 
Colossians, Ephesians, and Thessalonians, when it was arrested by 
his death. The task of completing it was assigned to his successor 
and former pupil, Dr. Ebrard, who associated with himself Aug. 
Wiesinger, also a former pupil of Olshausen, and like Ebrard, sym- 
pathising thoroughly in the evangelical views of his venerated 
teacher. Ebrard has completed the Exposition of Hebrews and 
the Revelation ; Wiesinger, of Philippians, the Pastoral Epistles, 
James, and 1 Peter, and is engaged on the other Catholic Epistles. 
Both are men of sound evangelical views, and thorough biblical 
scholarship; and if they want something of that depth of spiritual 
insight, and high genius which lend such a charm to the writings 
of Olshausen, they are by no means his inferiors in soundness of 
judgment, and exegetical acumen, If they enter less into ex- 
tended discussions of topics, they will be found, on the contrary, 
more full and satisfactory to the philologist. Wiesinger is, indeed, 
sometimes over-minute and prolix, and the Editor has occasionally 
condensed his statements, and cancelicd repetitions, without, how- 
ever, sacrificing any valuable thought. On the whole both his work 
and that of Ebrard are marked by great learning, soundness, and 
ability, and being carried ont on the plan and in the spirit of their 
predecessor’s, they will constitute an entire Commentary on the New 
Testament, unique in its place, and of inestimable value to the 


Biblical student. 
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INTER OO CT EON: 


§ 1. Tue First Reapers or THE EPISTLE. 


Pavt came, for the first time, to Ephesus, the famous capital of 
proconsular Asia, as he, after a year and a half’s sojourn in Corinth, 
was concluding his second missionary journey, and was travelling 
thence to Jerusalem. However, on this occasion he only touched at 
Ephesus, and stayed but a few days there (Acts xvill. 19,20). Nev- 
ertheless, he even then formed connexions, and was besought to pass 
a longer time there ; but a vow compelled him to haste ; he there- 
fore soon took leave, though with the promise of returning thither 
for a longer visit. This promise he very soon performed ; after 
ending his journey, he left Jerusalem once more for his third mis- 
sionary journey, and went through Galatia and Phrygia directly to 
Ephesus. Now, he found here so favourable a soil for the gospel, 
that he remained here two years and three months, and founded a 
prosperous church. (Acts xix. 8,10.) He would probably have 
stopped there still longer, had not the goldsmith Demetrius obliged 
him, by a tumult, to leave the city. Meanwhile, the church in 
Ephesus had been sufficiently established. Judaism and Gentilism 
threatened it no more, but internal schisms through false teachers 
were imminent. When, therefore, Paul, in his last journey to Jerusa- 
lem, passed through Miletus, he sent thither for the presbyters of the 
Ephesian church, and took leave of them in a moving speech. (Acts 
xx. 17-38.) Ata later period John chose for himself Ephesus as a 
centre for his comprehensive labours in Asia Minor. Their effects 
were so considerable, that a few decennia later Pliny was already 
obliged to write to,Trajan that paganism appeared to be almost en- 
tirely lost in hither Asia. (Plin. Ep. x. 97.) 

To this important church in Ephesus the second of the shorter 
epistles of Paul is, according to its superscription and title, addressed. 
But extrinsic and intrinsic reasons combine to excite doubt as to that 
destination of the epistle. First, as to the extrinsic reasons. But 
little stress were to be laid on the fact in itself that MSS. B. and 
67 have not év E¢éow in the text (for the former, the Codex Vati- 
canus, has at least the words in the margin, and that by the original 
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nand, and in Codex 67 they are wanting only ex emendatione), but 
this want becomes important by its coincidence with other data. 
For Tertullian informs us in his controversy with Marcion (adv. Mare. 
v.11): preetereo hic et de alia epistola, quam nos ad Ephesios pre- 
scriptum habemus, heeretici (Marcion cum suis) vero ad Laodicenos ; 
with which chapter xvii. of the same work is to be connected, where 
the words run: ecclesize quidem veritate (7. e., according to mere eccle- 
siastical tradition) epistolam istam ad Ephesios habemus emissam, non 
ad Laodicenos ; sed Marcion ei titulum aliquanto interpolare (7. e,, 
according to Tertullian’s usual language, merely corrumpere, whether 
addendo or delendo) gestiit, quasi et in isto diligentissimus explora- 
tor. Nihil autem de titulis interest, quum ad omnes scripserit Apos- 
tolus, non ad quosdam., According to this, therefore, even in the 
time of Tertullian our epistle was known as an Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians ; only Marcion and his sect declared it to be addressed to the 
Laodiceans. Tertullian does not intimate what reading they found 
in the passage Eph. i. 1, but it lies in the nature of the case that 
they could not have read év ’E@éow, if they considered the epistle as 
addressed to the Laodiceans. Now, true as might have been, on 
the whole, Tertullian’s charge against Marcion, that he had altered 
the text of the Scriptures, so far as he received them, yet it is not 
easy to see what could here have influenced him to the alteration. 
Dogmatical reasons determined him in his alterations ; but these 
could find no application here. However, this notice of the African 
Father upon the Marcionite dealing with the epistle, becomes im- 
portant only through the more accurate communication which we 
owe to Basil. (Basil. M. cont. Eunom. operum, vol. i. p. 254, edit. 
Garnier.) For this Father gives us express information as to 
the state of the MSS., and that, too, of the o/d MSS., in the 
passage Eph.i.1. He informs us that the reading was: toi¢ dytoug 
TOiG OvOL Kat TLOTOIG Ev XpioTs "Inood, with the important addition : 
ovTW yap Kai ol pO judy TapadedWKaol, Kai Tusig Ev TOG TaAaLoic THY 
dvrtypagpwv etpikayev, Thus Basil grounds on tradition, and his 
own inspection of old MSS. the conviction, that the words év ’Edéow 
were wanting in the exordium of our epistle ; the Father even uses 
this reading for a dogmatical argument ; he finds in it that Paul 
calls the Ephesians 6vtec, an intimation that they through the 
knowledge of faith, were essentially united to Christ, the only truly 
existing. (Toic "Edesious émiatédAwy we yvqoiwg Tvwpuévorg TO OvTe OV 
émiyvicewe, Ovtag avTove idiagévtTwe Ovouacev.*) Through this accu- 

* In Jerome’s Comm. on Ephes. i. 1, we also read: Paulus Ephesios essentice vocab- 
ulo nuncupavit; but the Father himself finds fault with that interpretation; he remarks: 
alii simpliciter vertunt ; non ad eos qui sint, sed qui Ephesi sancti et fideles sint, scrip- 
tum arbitrantur. Bottger (Beit. part iii. p. 37) justly infers from the arbitrantur, that 


Jerome also did not find the reading év ’E¢éow in the MSS., he only knewit as a conjecture, 
But I cannot accede to Béttger’s view (that originally there was no name of a town 
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rate communication Tertullian’s reports as to the nature of the Mar- 
cionite text, as also the state of some of our MSS, certainly become 
very important. 

To these extrinsic arguments, whieh are calculated to excite 
doubts whether our epistle is addressed to the Ephesians, are added 
intrinsic ones also, by which these doubts are very much confirmed. 
We should expect from the relation of Paul to the Ephesian church, 
that some personal allusions to it and its members would be prom- 
inent features in the epistle. But such are altogether wanting. 
True, a hearty cordiality pervades the epistle, but that is based 
merely on the common consciousness of faith, not on personal ac- 
quaintance and friendship. The circumstance that Paul had com- 
missioned Tychicus, the bearer of the epistle, to relate of him by 
word of mouth (vi. 21, 22), certainly in some measure explains a 
total want of greetings and personal intelligence ; but still it is 
hard to think, in the case of an epistle of Paul to a church in 
which he lived longer than two years, that he should have spoken 
of their faith as if he had only heard of it by report (i. 15), and 
that he leaves in doubt whether the readers had heard of the grace 
of God which had been given to him (iii.2), Thus, even apart from 
extrinsic reasons, the contents of our epistle itself lead us to sup- 
pose a wider circle of readers, whose circumstances were not known 
to the apostle in the same degree as those of the Ephesians must 
have been ; for, that Paul means to address only those converted after 
his departure from HKphesus, who were therefore as yet unknown to 
him, is a totally inadmissible assumption, as nowhere is such a dis- 
tinction among the Christians at Ephesus hinted at. 

We might resolve this difficulty by assuming that our epistle 
is the one written to the Laodiceans, of which mention is made 
Col. iv. 16, as Grotius, Mill, Wetstein, and lately Holzhausen, 
have asserted. For Paul did not know the Laodiceans per- 
sonally ; therefore the passages of our epistle, which surprisc us 
as addressed to the Ephesians, would seem quite well adapted to 
the church in Laodicea, It was also obvious to seek in the similar 
assumption of the Marcionites a historical basis for this view, the 
rather that Marcion originated in Asia Minor, and therefore we 
might suppose his manuscripts to contain the purest text. But 
there are decisive reasons against this assumption. Had Paul writ- 
ten at the same time to the Christians in Colossee and in Laodicea, 
he would not certainly have commissioned the Colossian Christians 
to make his greetings to the Laodiceans also (Col. iv. 15). Fur- 
ther, Paul’s wish, that the Laodiceans might read the Epistle 
to the Colossians, seems to have but little motive, on the assump- 


stood in the greeting, and therefore ovo: is to be taken in a pregnant sense), for the rea- 
son developed in what follows. 
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tion that the Epistle to the Ephesians is the one addressed to the 
Laodiceans, because this epistle is of similar purport, in general, with 
that to the Colossians, and the Laodiceans could have no particular 
interest, after the more defailed epistle directed to them, in read- 
ing the shorter one to the Colossians, which was calculated for par- 
ticular circumstances. The epistle mentioned Col. iv. 16 must 
rather be considered as lost, since, as will be immediately shewn 
in detail, to the assumption of the Marcionites, that the Epistle 
to the Ephesians was intended for the Christians in Laodicea, no 
exclusive importance can be ascribed, since this circumstance ad- 
mits of a simple explanation in another way, without supposing 
any corruption of the text. We can adopt, therefore, for the solu- 
tion of the difficulty as to the destination of our epistle only this 
one assumption, viz., that the Epistle to the Ephesians was an en- 
cyclical one, 7. ¢., that it was meant to circulate among a number of 
churches, and to be read in their assemblies. For this supposition, 
which completely explains the character of the epistle, the greater 
number, and the most eminent, of the modern critics have accord- 
ingly decided. However, it is still a question, even supposing the 
correctness of this general view, how the Ephesians were exactly 
situated with regard to this number of churches, for whom this 
epistle was intended, and how we are to establish the original 
reading in the salutation. The Epistle to the Ephesians can by. 
no means be understood so encyclical as not to include in the 
number of the churches, for which it was especially intended, the 
Ephesian church itself; on the contrary, it must be regarded as 
the first church in that number; as the one to which the epis- 
tle was given first of all by Tychicus that they might forward it 
to the others (vi. 21, 22), This appears from the fact, that in all 
the Fathers without exception, even in Basil, our epistle is taken as 
an Epistle to the Ephesians. Marcion alone interprets it as an 
Epistle to the Laodiceans, as we saw ; but even in Aim it remained 
doubtful, whether he read év Aaodcxeta in the salutation, or, as is 
more probable, had no name of a city at all in the text, just like 
Basil’s MSS. That this variation of Marcion’s does not express 
the general view of the ancient church is irrefragably established by 
the fact, that, before Marcion, Ignatius, in his Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, mentions our epistle as one addressed to the Ephesian church. 
(Ignat. ad Eph. cap. xii.in the shorter recension of these epistles, 
which, according to the latest investigations, is to be considered as 
genuine.) This universal concord would be completely inexplicable, 
if the epistle had not been especially addressed to the church in 
Ephesus, much more if this was entirely excluded. On the other 
hand, it is quite comprehensible (unless we choose to suppose that 
it was merely Col. iv. 16 that was the cause of this supposition), that 
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if our epistle was addressed, among others, to the Christians in — 
Laodicea, it could’ be occasionally considered as an Hpistle to the 
Laodiceans (from, which, however, the one mentioned Col. iv. 15 
must still be supposed different), of which view a vestige seems to 
have remained among the Marcionites. Tertullian’s charge of a 
designed corruption of the text is in this point clearly without any 
probable ground. Thus, then, there only remains this further 
question, how the original text in Eph. i. 1, may have stood. Ac- 
cording to the above-cited passage of Basil, the oldest MSS. known 
to him seem to have left out the év "Edéow, so that toi¢ over Kai m09- 
toi¢ were closely united ; for he deduces from this passage, as we 
already remarked, that he supposes the readers to have been thus 
called évrec, because they stood in connexion with Christ, the only 
truly existing (76 é6v7). But this interpretation, as similar ones 
attempted in later times by Schneckenburger, Matthies and Meyer 
(see Harless p. xlvii.), cannot possibly be recommended. The an- 
alogy of the exordia of Paul’s epistles is in favour of the name 
of the city, or province, in which the readers of them are, directly 
following the participle. But then, how shall the omission of év 
’Egéow be explained, which took place in many old MSS.; and, on 
the other hand, if we regard év "Edéow as the true reading, how could 
an encyclical epistle be designated as addressed to the Ephesians 
merely, especially as our epistle is addressed to Gentile Christians 
(ii. 11) whereas the Ephesian church was composed of Gentile and 
Jewish Christians (Acts xix. 17, xx. 21)? To the latter point, how- 
ever, but little importance is to be ascribed, because all the churches 
founded by Paul were predominantly Gentile-Christian, and could 
not be otherwise from the mission which he undertook (Gal. ii. 9); 
even if there were individual Jews among them, still Paul might 
properly keep the mass especially in view, and remind them of their 
former idolatry. For it must be supposed in the case of all the epis- 
tles, and therefore here also, that Paul wrote to whole churches, not to 
individuals of those churches, because he would by the latter course 
have himself dissolved their unity in faith and love. But there could 
scarcely have been any churches without some Jewish Christians. 
The two other arguments, however, the omission of the év ’Ed¢éow in 
some, and again the retention of the words in other MSS., can 
surely be only explained, considering the encyclical destination of 
the epistle, by the assumption,* that either Tychicus was provided 
with several copies of the epistle, and that in them the space for the 
proper city was left blank for filling up ; or that copies of the epis- 
tle were made in Ephesus for different places, and, as it was known 
to be an encyclical epistle, the év "E¢éow was put, not in all, but 


* The author of this hypothesis is Usher, the famous Archbishop of Armagh, in his 
Annal. Mundi ad ann. 64, p. 686. 
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only in the copies intended for Ephesus and its neighbourhood ; while 
as Ephesus was the chief city of Asia, most copies naturally went 
out from it, which therefore spread that reading. The objection has 
been made (see Harless, p. xlv.) to this hypothesis (as to which it 
is immaterial whether it be received thus or modified), “that it 
transfers the usages of modern times to the ancient world,” incor- 
rectly, as it appears to me. Copies must have been taken, as much 
in olden time as in the present day, of an epistle addressed to sev- 
eral churches, whether by the bearer himself, or by those to whom 
the epistle came first ; and that in these copies the name of the 
place either was wanting at first, or was afterwards left out by the 
copyists, who knew the encyclical destination of the epistle, seems 
also to be entirely analogous to the state of things at all times. 
This supposition therefore of Usher, Hug, and others, has ever 
seemed to me the most suitable solution of the difficulty, which, if 
we reject it, we are obliged to leave unsolved. 


§ 2. Or THE GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 


While our epistle maintained the character of an apostolical 
production, as well throughout the early church as in later ages, 
without any dispute, the critics of our days have attempted to cast 
doubts on the correctness of this tradition, Schleiermacher expressed 
himself doubtful as to the origin of our epistle, but his reasons have 
not as yet been published. De Wette also (Introd. p. 221, seq.), is 
just as doubtful, but confesses that the reasons are as yet insufficient 
for rejecting it. Meanwhile we need not apprehend that plausible 
reasons will fail the sharp-sighted hyper-criticism of other theolo- 
gians,* in order to reject this epistle also, along with others, as not 
Paul’s. Let us examine cursorily, since the publication of the rea- 
sons for the non-genuineness of this epistle has not yet taken place, 
what may be considered as arousing suspicion. Historical arguments 
of the sort are entirely wanting, with the exception of the one 
which (§ 1) was adduced as to its destination, But uncertainty as to 
the first readers of an epistle can only then excite suspicion as to the 
declared author, when corroborated by some other important points. 
Such the internal character of the epistle is said to suggest. De 
Wette (ubi supra p. 220) expresses himself on these points in the 
following fashion: “ In the Epistle to the Ephesians we are surprised 
by a style which when compared with that of others of Paul’s epis- 
tles, is quite too loose (this sounds as if looseness were, in general, a 


* According to Baur in his work against Rothe, Paul’s Epistles to the Romans, Co- 
rinthians, and Galatians, are alone decidedly genuine ; all the others are spurious, or more 
or less suspicious. 
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characteristic of Paul’s mode of discussion), overladen with paren- 
thetical and subordinate clauses, disjointed, rich in words, but poor 
in new ideas, and varying in particulars, as also by many things in 
its conceptions, opinions, and mode of teaching. Certainly, these 
reasons are not sufficient for rejecting the epistle, which contains so 
much which is worthy of Paul, and scarcely to be expected of an 
imitator, and, which antiquity has always acknowledged as gen- 
uine.” The arguments here cited as arousing suspicion, are, how- 
ever, of such a description that very little, if any, stress is to be 
laid on them. As to the remarks, first of all, on the form of our 
epistle, it is true that dmaé Aeyoueva occur in it ; but it has been 
long ago remarked that, considering the small extent of Paul’s 
epistles all together, such must occur in each, Its style is also 
very rich and full; but, when De Wette sees in it a mere “ copia 
verborum, without new ideas,” this is, as Harless (Introd. § 3) has 
shewn in detail, an entirely unfounded charge; the richness of 
style, the fulness of the sentences, is rather to be referred to the 
thronging ideas, which sought for simultaneous expression. As to 
the matter, in the second place, many variations in “ conceptions, 
opinions, and doctrine” are said to occur in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. But this assertion foo amounts to nothing substan- 
tial. Thus De Wette remarks among others, that the deemon- 
ological conceptions in our epistle are singular, for which as- 
sertion the words 6 deywy tie eovotac tod aépoc, the prince of the 
power of the air (il. 2), ta mvevpariKd tij¢ movnpiag év toig éxovpaviotc, 
spiritual wickedness in heavenly places (vi. 12) are quoted. But, 
since the doctrine of evil spirits occurs in all Paul’s epistles, it cannot 
possibly be said with reason that there are here deviations from the 
genuine Pauline demonology, simply because a subordinate trait is 
here brought out, which we, accidentally, do not find elsewhere. 
Such are to be looked upon as mere drag vootvweva, and these have 
per se just as little power of demonstration as the drat Aeyoueva, 
unless they appear in conjunction with decisive arguments.* The 
only thing that might be looked upon as such is the relation of our 
epistle to the Epistle to the Colossians ; this requires, therefore, a 
nearer investigation. 

That between the Epistle to the Ephesians and that to the Co- 
lossians a great affinity exists was known long ago ; but the convic- 
tion was that the composition of both epistles at the same time, and 


* Of what nature the other pretended variations are which De Wetto says he has re- 
marked, is plain from the fact that he reckons among them the exposition of Ps. Ixviii. 
19, the allegory of the church and marriage (iv. 8, 28, v. 18); passages which certainly, 
according to 1 Cor. x., Gal. iv., seem quite in Paul's style. But the exhortation in iv 
28, v.18, De Wette finds gross (1) Whence this prudery comes I know not how to ex 
plain. 
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under like circumstances, was quite sufficient to account for it. But 
in later times it has been attempted to dispute that, because the 
affinity is so great that at bottom the Epistle to the Ephesians 
‘appears only a copious amplification of the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, and is wanting in everything distinctive as to aim and object.” 
(See De Wette, ubi supra, p. 223.) That is to say, the more definite 
character of the Epistle to the Colossians is taken to prove its origin- 
ality at the expense of the Epistle to the Ephesians. (Ibid., p, 230, 
note a.) Now, as an argument for this alleged quality of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, De Wette gives us (pp. 224-228) a com- 
parison of the two epistles (in which all those passages even which 
contain like words only are set down as parallel passages), careless 
whether the connexion in which they occur is the same or a totally 
different one.* Harless (p. lxix.) has already shewn in detail how 
very differently the comparison of the two epistles results, if we 
look to their connexion and tendency. With all the concord be- 
tween them they still both exhibit an independent character. That 
is to say, whilst the Epistle to the Colossians has a perfectly defi- 
nite polemical bearing, since an heretical party, characterized by 
peculiar features, is combatted in it, this is totally wanting in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. True, some passages are found which 
at first sight appear to have a polemical tendency (see iv. 3, 4, 14, 
20, 21; v. 6); but, on a more accurate consideration, even in these 
all properly polemic allusion disappears, and the epistle stands, 
as a warning, it is true, against possible errors, but, on the whole, 
as merely a lively effusion of the heart, full of faith and joy, 
by which the readers are to be strengthened in the faith, en- 
couraged to the practice of love, and stirred up to patience in 
hope. Schneckenburger’s assumption that (Introd. p. 135, seq.) 
our epistle relates to the theosophic system, which had spread in 
Asia Minor, is, at all events, completely inadmissible. Why should 
that polemical reference be so veiled herve, when it is so openly 
expressed in the Epistle to the Colossians ? The only thing in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians which must be considered as having 
a special regard to the circumstances of the first readers is the 
manner in which Paul speaks of his knowledge of Christianity 
(ii. 4), and especially of the position of the Gentiles towards the 
Jews with reference to the gospel (see. ii. 2, seq., ii. 11-22, iii. 6, 
seq.), in to which our epistle seems to have a greater affinity to 
those written to the Galatians and Romans than to that written 
to the Colossians. If we compare with those copious and impres- 
sive representations as to the right of the Gentiles to an imme- 
diate entrance into the kingdom of God the exhortations to con- 


* The separate parallels will, in every case, meet with a closer examination in the 
exposition, and so we do not go into them more closely here. 
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cord which (iv. 1, seq.) are annexed to them, it surely cannot be de- 
nied that Paul must have entertained the apprehension that Jewish 
Christians might at some future time distract the minds of the con- 
verts in the neighbourhood of Ephesus, just as had already happened 
in the neighbouring Galatia. That is to say, there is no certain trace 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians (see the Comm. on Eph. iv. 14) that 
false teachers of this bias had already gained influence ; Paul’s in- 
tention seems to have been merely to counteract betimes their pos- 
sible and probable future influence. But the matter has quite an- 
other aspect in Colossee, where the apostle’s arguments combat with 
all their force a false doctrine which had already obtained circula- 
tion. When Mayerhoff (on Col. p. 148, seq.) finds also a contro- 
versy in the Epistle to the Ephesians, he confounds a positive state- 
ment of truth with an antagonistic. True, every proposition con- 
tains a reference to its opposite, but, if that opposite is nowhere 
openly prominent, a polemical tendency is out of the question. 
Had Paul in the Epistle to the Ephesians combatted an actually 
existing error, he would have been obliged not merely to set forth 
the truth in addresses to the Gentile Christians, but also to describe 
their errors with a clear reference to the mistaken Jewish Christians ; 
but of that not a trace is found. Even supposing, therefore, that, 
in passages like Eph. i., 20-23, just as in Col. i. 15, seq., there floated 
before his mind a reply to false teachers, who, like those of Colossee, 
denied the Divine dignity of Christ and put angel-princes on a level 
with him, we should not be justified in supposing such a reply to exist 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians, except with a view to the possi- 
bility that such false teachers might come from the neighbouring 
Colossee to Ephesus also, it would by no means follow that such views 
had already been disseminated there when Paul wrote to Ephesus. 
Paul’s melancholy prophecies as to the false teachers to be expected 
in Ephesus (Acts xx. 29, seq.) were not realized until the time of the 
composition of the Epistles to Timothy and of the first Epistle of 
John. But, besides this, the remaining entirely general contents of 
our epistle are communicated so completely in Paul’s language and 
manner, that, were the epistle not genuine, the author must be 
supposed not merely to have formed his style on Paul’s, but to 
have copied Paul exactly word for word. But, had any one under- 
taken anything of the sort, he would, in all probability, have intro- 
duced above all into the epistle open polemical tendencies, and not 
have obliterated those which are manifest in the epistle to the 
Colossians ; since the attempts at forgery were wswally required to 
serve the purpose of adding apostolical authority to the personal 
bias that was to be rendered current. What we are to think of 
such hypotheses, derived from intrinsic reasons, and set up without 
any support from eatrinsic arguments, is especially shewn in this 
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case by the fact that Mayerhoff asserts the originality of the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians and spuriousness of that to the Colossians 
with the same confidence and decision with which De Wette con- 
versely maintains the originality of the Epistle to the Colossians, 
and the derivation therefrom of that to the Ephesians. (See Mayer- 
hoff’s work, “‘ The Epistle to the Colossians examined, with especial 
regard to the three pastoral epistles,” Berlin 1838, p. 105, seq.) 
And, in fact, if this assertion of Mayerhoff’s was not just as arbi- 
trary, in the absence of all other decisive reasons, it would have, at 
least, this advantage over the totally untenable and in itself empty 
one of De Wette’s, that there would be a reasonable foundation for 
the fiction, viz., the insertion of the polemical element in the epistle, 
whereas, according to De Wette’s view, that element must have 
been even purposely left out, by which omission the work seems 
wholly aimless. Accordingly, we are justified in saying, that nothing 
at all can be discovered in our epistle which affords reasonable ground 
for a suspicion of its genuineness. 


§ 3. Timz AND PLACE OF THE ComMposITION OF THE EPISTLE. 


This enquiry cannot be carried on with reference to the Epistle 
to the Ephesians alone, as Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to 
Philemon, which are closely connected with each other, must neces- 
sarily be referred to the same time as our epistle, on account of the 
near affinity of the former of them with our epistle, and of the very 
similar circumstances under which they were composed. Nay, the 
very same thing holds good of the Epistle to the Philippians also, 
as Bottger (Beitr. part 2d, p. 60) has already correctly remarked : 
‘Tt will ever be a fruitless labour to attempt to separate the Epistle 
to the Philippians by any considerable space of time from those to 
the Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon,” which Schulz, Schott, 
De Wette, and Schneckenburger have attempted, more or less de- 
cidedly, to do. (See the passages in point in Béttger, ubi sup.) 
Thus two questions arise for us to solve, first, when these four 
epistles were composed, 7. e., during what imprisonment, whether 
during the one at Rome, or that at Ceesarea (for these two alone can, 
with any appearance of truth, be named as the dates of their compo- 
sition) ; and secondly, in what order they stand with regard to each 
other P 

In relation to the first question, there had been a unanimous 
decision in favour of the imprisonment at Rome, which Luke reports 
at the end of Acts, until Schulz (Stud. for 1829, part 3d p. 612, 
seq.), Schott (Isag. in N, T. p. 272, seq.), De Wette (Intiod. p. 
254), Schneckenburger (Beitr. p. 148, seq.), and especially Bottger 
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(Beitr. part 2), recommended with great acumen the other view, 
viz., that of their composition in Cesarea, For that these epis- 
tles were all written during one imprisonment is clear from their 
open declarations (Eph. iii. 1, 18, iv. 1, vi. 19, seq. ; Phil. i. 7, 
12, 14, seq., ii. 17, seq. ; Col. i. 24, iv. 3,7; Philem. ver. 9). But 
we know of only the two chief imprisonments of Paul in Rome and 
Ceesarea ; to one of these, therefore, the composition of the four 
epistles must be referred. For the circumstance, that we find the 
same persons mentioned as companions of Paul in all four of them, 
which cannot possibly be supposed of both imprisonments, does not 
permit a partition of the epistles between the two. These persons are 
Timothy (Phil. i. 1; Col. i. 1; Philem. ver. 1), Epaphras (Col. i. 7, 
iv. 12 ; Philem. ver. 23), Aristarchus, Marcus, Jesus Justus, Demas, 
Lucas (Col. iv. 10, 11, 14; Philem, ver. 24), Tychicus (Eph. vi. 21, 
seq. ; Col. iv. 7), Onesimus (Col. iv. 9; Philem. ver. 10). The only 
thing which strikes us here is, that in the Epistle toetthe Ephesians 
no mention is made of Timothy. The supposition that he is not 
named because he was a stranger to the readers (see Harless, p 
lxi.), seems to me improbable, because Timothy, according to Acts 
xx. 4, was with Paul in Asia, and on this visit no doubt also visited 
the churches to which our epistle is addressed. But if we consider 
that the Epistle to the Ephesians contains, on the whole, but few 
personal references, and, besides, that Paul often sent off one or the 
other of his companions on this or that business, it may be supposed 
that the composition of the Epistle to the Ephesians happened 
during precisely such an absence of Timothy. In no case can the 
non-mention of Timothy in Ephesians become an argument which 
would justify us in referring this epistle to another time than the 
three others, as all arguments e silentio are of so precarious a 
nature. 

But now, whether we shall decide for the imprisonment at Rome, 
as the date of the composition of these four Epistles of Paul, or for 
that at Caesarea, of which mention is made Acts xxiii, 23-26, 32, is 
certainly a difficult question, especially after Bottger (ubi sup. p. 
48, seq.) has tried to prove that the oixia Kaioapog and the tpa:twgeov 
(Phil. i. 18, iv. 22), from which it was formerly thought that the 
composition of the epistles could be safely referred to Rome, can 
also be understood of the Palace of Herod in Cesarea (Acts xxiii. 
35), in which Paul was a prisoner, and of the domestics in it.* To 
me, indeed, this view seems improbable, as Paul would scarcely 
have called this palace of the king Herod oixia Kaioagog ; but 
we pass over this argument, since we cannot make out for cer- 
tain which building Paul means in the Epistle to the Philippians, 
because there were imperial palaces in many places. Among all 


* See the details in the Comm. on the passages Phil. i, 13, iv. 22. 
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which is adduced by Béttger for Caesarea on the one side, and 
on the other side by Graul* for Rome, we find so little that is 
really decisive, that it is difficult to declare with entire confidence 
for the one or the other view. Bdottger’s chief reason against 
Rome is, that Paul was there but a fewdays in imprisonment. But 
this rests on an erroneous interpretation of the conclusion of the 
Acts, on which see the Comm. The epistles contain, collectively, 
no historical points sufficiently definite to justify us in drawing 
from them any conclusions as to the time and place of their compo- 
sition. What may be gathered from any notices of frames of mind, 
and similar uncertain, because purely subjective, circumstances, can 
of course make no claim at all to the force of demonstration, I 
find but this one decisive circumstance in favour of the imprison- 
ment at Rome, viz., that Paul writes, Eph. vi. 19, 20, that he had, 
though a prisoner, still the opportunity of proclaiming the gospel. 
—This is imafinable from the nature of his imprisonment in Rome 
(see on Acts xxviii. 16, 30), but not in the case of that in Cesarea, 
where he was formally shut up in prison. 

According to Acts xxvii. 2, Aristarchus, as well as Lucas, was 
also with Paul in Rome ; we find both again Col. iv. 10, Philem. 
ver. 24, whereas it is not known to us that they were his compan- 
ions in Cesarea. For these reasons, therefore, in conjunction with 
the circumstance that the phrase oixia Kaicapog directs our thoughts 
primarily, at least, to the imperial palace at Rome, I decide, with 
the majority of the later critics and commentators, for the composi- 
tion of the Epistles to the Ephesians, to the Philippians, to the 
Colossians, and to Philemon, in that first imprisonment of Paul at 
Rome, with the mention of which Luke closes the Acts, 

But now in what order were the four epistles themselves com- 
posed ? The mild captivity in which Paul was held in Rome (Acts 
xxviii, 30), lasted at least two years ; which epistles did he write 
first in this space of time, and which Jast? In the first place, as re- 
gards the Epistle to Philemon, which Onesimus conveyed, it is to 
be supposed from Col. iv. 7-9, that it was written and sent off at the 
same time with the Epistle to the Colossians, which Tychicus 
brought. For both Tychicus and Onesimus, according to the pas- 
sage cited, begin their journey from Rome to Colossz together, and 
at the same time. But Harless (p. lix.) has decided the question, 
whether the Epistle to the Ephesians was composed before or 
after these two, by the correct interpretation of Eph. vi. 21, com- 
pared with Col. iv.7. That is to say, in the former passage the 
words: iva 68 eldjre kat bueig Ta Kar’ eué are explained only by as- 
suming a reference to the similar declaration, Col. iv. 7 ; accord- 


* Graul Dissertatio de Schulzii et Schottii sentontid cet. Lips. 1836-8. 
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ing to that, the Epistle to the Ephesians was written after those to 
the Colossians and Philemon. The space of time, however, between 
the composition of those two and that of the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, can scarcely have amounted to more than a few days or weeks 
at most, as Tychicus brought the Epistle to the Ephesians as well 
as that to the Colossians. For the repetition of so long a journey 
as that from Rome to Asia Minor, was, in the first place, in déself 
improbable ; and, secondly, the near affinity of the epistles to each 
other requires the composition of them to be placed at the same 
time. The only remaining question therefore is, how the Epistle 
to the Philippians stands related in the date of its composition, 
to the other three, which, alike with regard to the places of their 
destination and the time of their composition, fall very nearly to- 
gether. There are no open and clear declarations in the Epistle to 
the Philippians to enable us to answer this question satisfactorily; 
we shall be obliged to confine ourselves to mere probability. How- 
ever, from Phil. i. 12, seq., ii. 26, seq., this epistle seems to belong 
to the latter part of Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, whereas the 
three other epistles might belong to its earlier period. For the 
passages cited presuppose that Paul had passed a long time in 
Rome, and could already remark the effects of his preaching. (See 
De Wette’s Introd., p. 232.) Further, the announcement, Phil. ii. 
24, that he will come to them rayéwc, quickly, seems to intimate a 
prospect of his imprisonment soon coming to an end, while Philem. 
ver. 22 certainly expresses only a more distant hope of such an 
event. 


§ 4. Toe Course or THovucur IN THE EPISTLE. 


The Epistle to the Ephesians rejects all specialities, which lies 
in the very nature of an encyclical epistle. It treats only of general 
Christian ideas and relations in a dogmatical and ethical point of 
view. Accordingly, this epistle may be divided into two parts ; in 
the former (i. 1—iii, 21) the dogmatical element prevails; in the 
latter (iv. 1—vi. 24) the ethical. The former part contains three 
sections, the first of which (i. 1-14), after the salutation, contains a 
thanksgiving to God for the work of redemption wrought in Christ, 
and the eternal election of man for salvation in him ; the second (i. 
15—1ii. 10) contains Paul’s special thanks for the faith of the readers, 
and the prayer that God would, by his Holy Spirit, advance them in 
this their state, and make them, who were dead in sin, alive with 
Christ, that they may, as created anew in Christ Jesus, bring forth 
fruit in good works. Finally, the third section (ii. 11—iii. 21) con- 
trasts the former state of the readers (before their conversion) in 
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heathenism with the succeeding one in regeneration, and makes it 
especially prominent that the separation between Jews and Gen- 
tiles was through Christ abolished, and a unity of mankind estab- 
lished. This unity Paul compares to a temple of God, into which 
all believers are built on the foundation of the apostles and prophets. 
New Paul sets himself forth as him to whom the grace had been 
granted of accomplishing, through his ministry, this call of the Gen 

tile world to be the people of God ; he therefore beseeches his read- 
ers on their part, not to become weary in the conflict which faith in 
Christ has for its indispensable consequence in this sinful world, and 
to think of the glory whieh is prepared in Christ for those who over- 
come. 

In the second part (iv. 1—vi. 24) we distinguish four sections. 
The ethical exhortations in the fourth section (iv. 1-16) open with 
calling upon the readers to preserve the unity of the faith with hu- 
mility, to avoid all divisions, and to that end to recognize the dis- 
tinctions which were established_by God in the church, which is 
compared with the human body. .In the /ifth section there is an- 
nexed to the above the exhortation to walk no longer after the 
manner of the Gentiles, but to be renewed in spirit, and to put on 
the new man; which is afterwards applied to the several moral re- 
lations, in so far as they have reference to men generally (iv. 17—v. 
20). The sixth section makes a transition to the special relations of 
life, and treats, first of all, in detail, the matrimonial relations, which 
are so important ; in connexion with which the relation of Christ to 
the church, as a type of matrimony, is set forth. There is further 
annexed to the above, a discussion of the relation between parents 
and children ; and finally, of that between masters and servants (v. 
21—vi. 9). In the seventh and last section, the discussion again re- 
turns from the special to the general ; Paul describes the faithful 
as soldiers called upon to fight for truth and righteousness on account 
of the opposing kingdom of darkness, and depicts the armour which 
they must use. For all the details respecting himself, Paul refers 
his readers to the bearer of the epistle, Tychicus, and concludes with 
the usual benediction (vi. 10-24), | 


§ 5. LITERATURE. 


The Epistle to the Ephesians has been specially commented on 
by Schiitz (Lips. 1778. 8.); by Cramer (translation, with Introd. and 
notes, Kiel, 1782. 4.) ; by Miiller (Heidelberg, 1793. 8.) ; by Flatt 
(published by Kling, Tiibingen, 1828). The last few years have 
produced no less than five new commentaries on our epistle, four of 
which appeared in the year 1834, viz., the Commentaries of Holz- 
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hausen (Hanover, 1833); of Meyer (Berlin, 1834); of Matthies 
(Greifswald, 1834); of Riickert (Lips., 1834) ; and of Harless (Er- 
langen, 1834). The last named excellent work of my respected 
colleague has rendered the other modern works on our epistle almost 
superfluous. (See the general criticism of all the modern comment- 
aries on the Epistle to the Ephesians in Tholuck’s Anzeiger for 1838, 
Nos. 34, seq.) 
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EXPOSITION 


OF THE 


EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


L 
PLR T..F LEST, 
jai seal 


§ 1. THANKSGIVING FOR SALVATION IN CHRIST. 
(i. 1-14.) 


ArtER what has been already remarked in the Introduction to 
this epistle (§ 1) on toi¢ dyiowg tot¢ ovo év ’Edéow, the salutation 
(vers. 1, 2) contains nothing which has not been already sufficiently 
discussed in the prefaces to the earlier epistles, The name of Timothy, 
which is found in the prefaces to the contemporaneous Epistles to the 
Colossians, to Philemon, and to the Philippians, is wanting in this ; 
therefore we do not know to whom Paul dictated it. The epistle 
itself begins (ver. 3) with a thanksgiving to God for the blessings in 
Christ. Though Paul is, of course, also grateful to God for all ma- 
terial, bodily blessings in earthly things, still he had no.occasion here 
to put forward that side of the picture ; he simply thanks God here 
for spiritual blessings in heavenly things. (On the phrase 6 Oed¢ kat 
TaTip Tod Kupiov Huav ’Inood Xprorov, see on Matth. xxii. 31, 32 ; 2 Cor. 
i. 4. If the meaning were only, ‘‘ Praised be God, who is the Father 
of Jesus Christ,” the words would run, evAoynrog Osd¢ 6 TatHp K.T.A, 
But in this connexion the genitive also must be referred to 6 Oedc. 
Besides this phrase, which occurs in this passage (and which is also 
found in Paul at Rom. xv.5; 2 Oor.i. 3, xi. 815; Col. i. 8), the 
apostle uses still the following ones: 6 Oed¢ xai wat#p (1 Cor. xv. 24), 
5 Oed¢ tov Kuptov judy "Inood Xprorcd (Eph. i. 17), 6 ratijp tod Kvpiov 
quay *Inood Xgrorod (Hph. iii. 14), 6 Oed¢ Kat mat7jp (Eph. v. 20), and 
Gcdc tratip (Gal. 1.1,4; Eph. vi. 23; Phil. i.3; 1 Thess.i.1; 2 
Tim. i. 2; Tit. i. 14), in which the reference of the conceptions of 
“God” and of “ the Father’ to the Son is always to be maintained. 
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Had Paul wished to make both conceptions, “The God of Je- 
sus Christ,” and “the Father of Jesus Christ,” prominent and 
strictly separate, the article would certainly have been necessarily 
repeated before ratzp (see Winer’s Gr., § 19, 5); but there was no 
reason for so rigorous a separation, and therefore, since further 
Oed¢ and matip are of the same gender, the article might prop- 
erly be left out without weakening the reference of the genitive tov 
Kuptov iuav "Insod Xprotod to the first substantive-——The two mean- 
ings of ebdoyetv in the language of the New Testament, viz., ‘‘ to 
praise,” and “ to bless,” appear here side by side. The Hebrew 972 
combines both meanings in the same way.—The evdAoyia rvev- 
patixy, spiritual blessing, here denotes the effects of God’s grace 
through the Holy Spirit, obtained by means of Christ’s work, in every 
form of his agency alike in his moral workings, and in the extra- 
ordinary gifts bestowed on the church—The éy toi¢ érovpaviosg 
is difficult, for the concluding words, év Xpcoré, are not connected 
with this, but with the ebacyjoac jude, representing Christ as the 
element in which the blessed exist, and through whose mission 
and work they have received the blessing: Ta érovpdva can be un- 
derstood of heavenly gifts only, or of the heavenly locality. In the 
former case it would stand parallel with ebAoyia rvevpatixy, and then 
the article surprises us; Paul would have written év érovpaviosg 
merely. Besides, ta érovpdva always means in Paul absolutely 
“heaven, the heavenly world ;” see Eph. i. 20, ii. 6, ii, 10, vi. 12.— 
We shall, therefore, be obliged to keep to this meaning here also, 
and in the following sense : the spiritual blessing which is in heaven, 
and therefore bears a heavenly nature. But this certainly may be 
reduced in meaning to the conception, “‘ heavenly gifts.”) 

Ver. 4.—This Divine agency, so full of blessing, is then more ac- 
curately characterized by the declaration that God hath chosen be- 
lievers before the foundation of the world with the view that they 
may be holy and blameless before his eyes. This éxAoy7) mpo kara- 
Borij¢ Kxéopov, election before the foundation of the world (see on 
Matth. xxv. 34), cannot be used to establish the pre-existence of 
souls, as Origen, in early times, and Benecke recently, have supposed. 
The phrase mpd xataBoAj¢ Kéouov (see at Matth, xii. 35 ; Luke xi. 
50; John xvii. 14) denotes, in fact, eternity in a metaphysical 
sense, not time before the creation of the world, which seems the 
primary meaning of the words, but timelessness (7. e., non-subjec- 
tion to the conditions of time). It is equivalent to a76 tév aldvwr, 
to mpd0eore tHv aldvey (Eph. iii. 9,11), or to dz’ dpyijc (2 Thess. ii, 
13). But éAézato ide, chose us, by no means expresses the real 
individual existence of believers before the creation, in the Divine 
mind, but merely the timeless act of volition on the part of God who 
beholds the future as present. On the other hand, it is undeni- 
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able that in éxAéyerv is couched a reference to others not chosen, 
and that therefore the discourse is of a preedestinatio sanctorum, 
but without asserting, at the same time with that, a reprobatio im- 
piorum, or a gratia irresistibilis. (See remarks on Rom. ix. 1.) 
The addition év aité, ¢. e., Xpior@, defines éxAoy7 more accurately. 
God sees in his election by grace, man in Christ, so that, as Adam 
was the representative of natural humanity, so Christ is the repre- 
sentative of spiritual humanity. (Ka@ec¢ unites ver. 4 as an ex- 
planation to ver. 3, “praised be God, who hath blessed us, as he 
indeed hath chosen us, 7. e., since he has chosen us.” See 1 Cor. 
i. 6.) The object of the election is, however, that men should be 
holy and unspotted. (In Col. i, 22 dvéyxanqroc also stands along with 
both expressions.) It is self-evident, finally, from what follows, 
that this is no self-elaborated holiness and blamelessness, attained 
by our own righteousness, but Christ’s holiness, which is imputed to 
faith, but’ manifests itself likewise in the believer, though only as the 
result of the experience of grace, as an actual state. 

Ver. 5.—The connecting of é¢v dydry with éeAétato is too decid- 
edly opposed by its position. But it seems uncertain whether év 
aya7y should be joined with what precedes or what follows. The 
thought, “to be holy and unspotted in love,” is not intrinsically in- 
congruous, since love, as the ultimate root of the disposition, deter- 
mines holiness itself. Nor can anything be objected to the conjunc- 
tion duwpog év dydty, blameless in love, for designating pure love ; 
at 2 Pet. ili. 14 we read donor kat ducpnroe év eipivy, Jude ver. 24, 
duwpoc év dyaAddor. But, first, critical authorities favour decidedly 
the connexion with what follows, as well as the fact that Paul 
generally uses dycoe kat duwpor without any addition. (See Eph. v. 
27 ; Col. 1.22.) ’Ev dydry mpoopicacg ide, therefore, connects itself 
with éeAéfaro ag a stricter definition ; God’s election manifested 
itself in the gracious predestination to adoption, 7. e,, God pre- 
destined us for children of God. (On 7poopicgevy, also, which appears 
in ver. 11, joined to xara rpd6eowv, and on vlobecia, as on éxdoyi, 
what was needful has been already observed at Rom, viii. 15, 
ix. 1.) Since the possibility of sonship is effected entirely through 
Christ’s atonement, the addition dca "Inood Xprorod explains itself ; 
but ei¢ adréy is difficult, though we should, with Lachmann and 
Harless, prefer it to the atrév of Griesbach, as the latter perhaps 
arose merely from the wish to mark more definitely the reference to 
the Father. No other reason, doubtless, can be assumed for this 
added ei¢ aizév, than the design of Paul to designate Christ as him 
who leads men to God, through whom we come to the Father, 
according to the words in John, ‘‘ No one cometh to the Father but 
through me ;” so that we might paraphrase the sentence thus : “ God 
has in love predestinated us unto adoption, that we might through 
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Jesus come to him, and be led back to him out of our lost state, in 
accordance with his gracious will.” The annexed kara tiv evdoxiav 
Tov OeAjuato¢c advtod might seem to argue against the connexion of 
év dydry with mpoopicac. For, as evdoxia involves the conception of 
love and benevolence, not that of mere decree (see Harless on this 
passage), evdoxia tov OeAnuatoc seems exactly = dydryn. But, whilst 
dyd7n designates the proper essence of God, as love, evdoxia tod 
OeAjuaroc renders prominent the benevolence of the individual act of 
the will in the election and predestination of believers, so that ther: 
is no tautology. 

Ver. 6.—As the object of this benevolent Divine will, the praise 
of God’s grace, to which man was meant to be thereby incited, and 
with which Paul had set out in ver. 3, is then brought forward. We 
need not explain the added d0éa rij¢ yapitoc, which serves to strengthen 
the expression, by supposing it = yapi¢ évdogoc, or by referring it to 
a Hebraism. (See the pertinent remarks on this passage in Har- 
less.) In what immediately follows (vers. 12, 14), we read again el¢ 
éxavov tig dd6gn¢ aitod without xdpitoc. (See on the import of 
xaptc, 2. ¢., the unmerited expression of God’s love towards his crea- 
tures, the remarks on Rom. ili. 21. Xdpi¢ is never used of Christ and 
the Holy Ghost. So far the structure of Paul’s sentences proceeds 
regularly ; but from év 7 éyapitwoev, as far as ver. 14, the discourse 
proceeds entirely by means of relatives, which link themselves to the 
substantive which stands last, and thus form, as it were, a coronet of 
isolated clauses, without any regular period. Similar passages are 
found Col. i. 9-20; 1 Pet. i. 8-12; and in our epistle at i. 20, seq., 
which directly follows, a similar circle of propositions occurs, which 
are all united by «ai. But the separate propositions themselves thus 
connected with each other by relatives, all issue naturally from one 
another by the law of association. This structure of his discourse thus 
only shews Paul’s fulness of ideas, which thronged forward, without 
allowing him time to range the isolated propositions into periods, 
This unperiodic style, arising from exuberance of ideas, extends into 
the fourth chapter of our epistle : it shews itself, however, here most 
strikingly. As to the words év 7 éyapitwoev jude, the reading 7j¢ has, it 
is true, important vouchers, especially A. and G., and accordingly 
Lachmann has received it into the text. But the preponderating 
number of the manuscripts for é¢v 7, and the facility of the altera- 
tion, on account of the preceding ydprroc, render the latter reading 
preferable. The grace of God is described in the words: év 9 éxap- 
itwoev tyudc as the means by which he has made man acceptable to 
himself; and, indeed, as it was said in verse 4 éy ai7@, so here 
it is év 7 ayarquéva., by which, as the gloss vig orod in D.E.F. 
G. correctly explains, Christ is designated, in that he, the arche- 
type of holiness, is kav’ éfoy7jv the object of God’s love, and through 
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himself first makes everything worthy of God’s love. Ver. 7 clearly 
shews that yapctéw relates to the work of Christ, in whom God 
views the elect. The use of the aorist éyapitwoe is, therefore, not to 
be explained by the assumption that Paul means to say, “ God had 
already made him (Paul himself), with his believing contemporaries, 
acceptable to himself, because they were inwardly reconciled, and 
had appropriated grace ;” this proposition, on the contrary, holds 
good also of all futwre generations ; Paul utters the 7eic in the 
name of all believers forever. As in ver. 4 éeAégato denotes the 
eternal decree of redemption, so here éyapitwoe denotes the objective 
fact of the same, which holds good, not merely for those then living, 
but for all mankind. God has in Christ, once for all, had mercy on 
mankind, received them into favour, and made them acceptable to 
himself. But év must not be confounded with dd ; Christ is rather, as 
already remarked at ver. 4, to be understood as the real representative 
of humanity, in whom all exist after the new man, Christ in us, as 
they exist in Adam after the old man. (The form yapitéw is 
found in the New Testament but once more, Luke i, 28; else- 
where it occurs also Sir. ix. 8, xvii. 17, and in Symmachus, Ps. 
xvii, 26. In profane Greek it is found only in very late writers, as 
Libanius. ) 

Ver. 7.—Now, as regards Christ, Paul brings redemption through 
his blood into prominence, and designates it more closely as ddeoug 
TOY TapanTwpatov, remission of trespasses. In the words év © éyouer, 
in whom we have, Christ is conceived as the living fountain of re- 
demption ; that is to say, although it was actually effected by his 
death, still it, in his intercession (see at Rom. viii. 34), works on in- 
cessantly as a living power. His work is inseparable from his per- 
son ; we have not redemption in his work without his person, but in 
his person, with which his work forms a living unity. The import 
of drodvtpworg and the phrase dia tod aivato¢g adrov, have already 
been treated at length Rom. it. 25. The epexegetic t7jv ddeow tév 
TapanTwudtwy only requires a remark here. The phrase, which is 
often found in the Gospels and the Acts, occurs in Paul here only, and 
in Col. i. 14 the synonymous ddeoe tév dpaptidv. In Rom. iii. 25 
Tapeole duapTnudtwy means something quite different ; see at that pas- 
sage. Inthe Epistle to the Hebrews ix. 22, x. 18, d¢eote is found 
alone. The phrase denotes, in its literal sense, forgiveness of sins, 
7. e., of their guilt, therefore the effect of the atonement (xatad- 
Aay7) for man. Too much stress is not to be laid on the form tagarz- 
TaaTa, dwaptia, trespasses, sins, for not merely sinful deeds, but 
also sinful conditions, innate sinfulness, are considered as pardoned. 
Ta tapattopata denotes absolutely everything sinful, in whatever 
form it may present itself. Since, now, redemption (droAvtpworc) 
and reconciliation (kataAAay7), are only designations of the same 
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idea, taken from different points of view (see at Rom. iii. 25), and 
dete TOV TapanTwudTwv explains more nearly and defines the a7oAv- 
tewotc, it follows that the phrase designates especially the nega- 
tive side of Christ’s work, which regards sinful man as pardoned by 
God for the sake of Christ’s merits. But the appropriation of this 
forgiveness of sins cannot be regarded as a fact, without the trans- 
formation of man proceeding from it as its consequence. 

Ver. 8.—In the forgiveness of sins established through Christ 
Paul sees again the riches of grace, which he has caused to abound 
towards man. But it is a question here, whether év doy oodia kat 
gpoviser is to be joined to érepiocevoer, or to yvwpioac. We must 
be guided in our decision on that point by the fact, that neither 
maoa oodia,* nor Ppdvnocc, nor Ppdviuoc, dpoviuwe, can fitly be said of 
God. The joining it with yvepicac is, therefore, inadmissible, be- 
cause, according to it, both words must necessarily be referred to 
God. True, Grotius, Baumgarten, and others, have chosen to refer 
the év maoy copia kai dpovijoe to God, even when joining it with é7e- 
piocevoe ; but, besides the above-cited general reason, a compati- 
son with Col. i. 9, where év méoy oodia kai ovvéce: mrevpatixy must 
be referred to man, should have withheld them from that interpre- 
tation. Therefore, the clause in ver. 8 is to be paraphrased thus : 
ne erepiocevoer ic hdc, va év mdoy copia kat dpovijcer nepitatépuev. But 
the definition of the words sodia, @pévyotc, and the kindred ovveouc 
(Col. i. 9), which we will here consider at the same time with them, 
isnot without difficulty. Zopia, related most closely to yvaouc, seems 
in the language of the New Testament to be the result of the rightly 
applied vovc, 7. e., of the faculty by which we perceive that which is 
eternal.t But, whilst yvdou¢ refers only to knowledge, there is con- 
stantly couched in copia a reference to the practical application of 
knowledge, as in the Hebrew msn, whilst yyoour answers to ma, 
On the other hand, #pdrqove and ovveorg are expressions of the rightly 
applied ¢pévec, i. e., of the understanding. They answer to our 
“ prudence and understanding.” Both words have also a practical 
reference, like codia, but with the difference, that in the latter 
the practical aim is directed more to great and comprehensive 


* Harless remarks very justly that one may say indeed, ‘‘God has wisdom,” or “ in 
him is all wisdom,” but not, “he does anything in all wisdom,” because God possesses all 
attributes absolutely. But the phrase “all wisdom” is here relative, as it must be thus 
paraphrased: “ All the wisdom which, under existing circumstances, is imaginable, which 
one can suppose in men.” 

+ We have spoken already on 1 Cor. xii. 8 of cogia and yraotc, but as of charismata, 
which cannot be meant here (see on ver. 17), not as of natural faculties, which can be 
cultivated even without the influences of the Holy Ghost, or awakened through them. 
But certainly the Divine Spirit ever attaches himself to the hwman spirit, whence the like 
names for the certainly related, but yet different, gifts. There cannot be, from the na- 
ture of the thing, a ydpioua of gpdvnoce, or of civectc, because these are faculties of the 


soul. 
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~elations, ¢@pdévyjote and ovveoc, on the contrary, relate to special 
and individual cases. As wisdom takes earthly relations in their 
totality, and thus estimates them in their reference to the eter- 
nal, there can be no false application of wisdom ; false wisdom is 
only seeming wisdom ; wisdom is always rightly applied. Prudence, 
on the contrary, can, just because it has to do with individual 
cases, be, it is true, entirely what it is, viz., a sagacious use of pre- 
sent circumstances, and yet be applied to ungodly ends. There- 
fore Paul, at Col. i. 9, pertinently adds: év ovvéce: mvevparixg, 
in order to distinguish real prudence, which is applied to spirit- 
ual ends, from the worldly prudence (¢pérvqot¢ oapKexn or Tod Koopov), 
of which the Scriptures say that the children of the world distin- 
guish themselves by it more than the children of light. (Luke xvi. 
8, of viot tot aidvoc Todtov dpovyudsrepor bre TOdE viod¢ TOD dwrd¢ Eict.) 
But cdveore and dpdvqotg seem distinguished only as ovveorg denotes 
rather the power of the understanding, ¢edvyjcrg the application of 
that power. It may be said, God has implanted the vov¢ in the 
spirit, and ovveove in the soul, but not ¢pdvyog (as neither did he 
implant yréoue and oodia in the voic), because the latter depends 
on the faithful application of the power of the otveoc. But from 
this relation between them it is comprehensible that they can be 
used quite synonymously, just as our words, understanding and pru- 
dence. (Compare on this point my essay de naturee humane Tri- 
chotomia in my Opusc. Theol. p. 158, seq. I still perfectly approve of 
the definition given there, yydorc év 76 vot, riotig év ri Kapdia, only I 
would modify the proposition : copia év taic¢ dpeciv, to the extent of 
saying that the codia also belongs to the department of the voic, as 
complement of the yvdovc.) 

Ver. 9.—The rich manifestation of Divine grace is further more 
accurately defined by the yvwpioag jpiv 76 pvortijpiov tod OeArjpwatoc, 
x. T. A.. making known to us the mystery of his will, etc. By 
this connexion with érepiooevoey it will be clear enough that yrw- 
eigev is not to be understood of a mere external making known, 
but of such a making known, by which he, to whom anything is re- 
vealed, receives at the same time the essence of the thing, here of the 
mystery of the Divine will. For that the pvorijeroy tod OeAjuatoc, 
mystery of his will, is here Christ’s incarnation, and the work of re- 
demption which depended on it, is clearly shewn by what follows. 
This was known as about to happen through the prophecies of the 
Old Testament from even Adam downwards, but the aorist (yvwpi- 
oac) points to something actual, and, as such the realization of the 
prophecies presents itself to us; by this that mystery was first made 
really known, which even the angels desired to look into (1 Peter i. 
12). It remains to be said, that we find here 0éAnua and eddoxia 
separate, whereas in ver. 5 they were fused into one idea. Kata tiv 
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evdoxiav aitod, according to his good pleasure, joins itself to yrwpicac, 
and denotes the yvwpigev itself as an act of Divine benevolence ; on 
account of the following jy tpoé@ero, etdoxia is to be taken as — to 
“* gracious decree,” because mpoéGero is not adapted to express the 
“‘ orace and favour of God,” as permanent conditions ; on the other 
hand, tod OeAxjjato¢g avtod denotes more closely the mystery of which 
mention is here made, as a voluntary act proceeding from the depths 
of the Divine being. As such, as an act of the Divine will, which 
has its ultimate basis in the being of God himself, Christ’s manifesta- 
tion and work is, and constantly remains, a mystery (uvorjecov), 
whilst, in other points of view, considered in its appearance, it is 
an actual revelation, and is hence also presented as a subject of 
knowledge. Paul, again connecting what follows with etdoxia by a 
relative, proceeds to give a more accurate account of God’s gracious 
decree. In every case (whether we here again, as is most suitable, 
with Lachmann and Harless, read év aiz@, or even év ait) the 
mpoéOeto év aitw, he purposed in him, can only refer to God and 
his intentions, and not to Christ, since in what immediately fol- 
lows (ver. 11), mpd@eor¢ refers back to 7poé6ero, If év aitG meant 
to express that God’s purpose realized itself in the person of Christ 
and in his work, it would have had its place at the close of the 
proposition, in this way: él¢ olxovoutay tot TAnpwuatoc THY KalpOV 
év at7@, But as to the import of ofcovouta, it depends on the con- 
text how the general meaning “‘ administration, disposition, arrange- 
ment,” is to be applied. In the passages 1 Cor. ix. 17 (compared 
with iv. 1) and Col. i. 25 olxovowia denotes the apostolical office. 
Here, according to the context, it refers to the dispensation of the 
grace of God in Christ, and the word oixovouia for ‘ incarnation” is 
quite familiar to the Fathers, perhaps with reference to this pas- 
sage. (See Suiceri Thesaur. Eccles. s. v.) But the ei¢ denotes the 
object towards which God’s purpose (7p00eorc) is directed. This ob- 
ject is, finally, with regard to time, more nearly defined by the addi- 
tion Tov TAnpoatoc THY Kady, of the fulness of times. One expects, 
perhaps, ‘‘7n the fulness of times ;” genitive construction (oiko- 
vouia Tod tAnpwuaroc) denotes the dispensation of God in Christ 
* but regarded as one that belongs to the fulness of times. On this 
phrase itself see the remarks on Gal. iv. 4, where tA7jpwa tod ypdvov 
stands parallel to it. It implies, of itself, no reference to the 7juépa 
éoyitn, last day (although it is true that the apostles looked on 
the time of the second advent of the Messiah as, at the same time, 
the téAn tév aidvwr); the Ajpwpa rather involves merely a refer- 
ence to a pre-established term, up to which the time is considered 
as being fulfilled. 

Ver. 10.—The dvanedadauwicac0a ta navra év TH XovoTd is named 
as the ultimate aim of the mysterious Divine decree. In these 
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words we have first to consider the import of the term dvaxega- 
Aaovv, In Rom. xiii. 9, we had the word in the meaning, “ to 
comprise under a xedddaov, 2. e., to comprehend, sum up, under 
a radical idea.” Since the question here is concerning a gather- 
ing together under the person of Christ, the word can only be 
referred to the idea of kepada, to which indeed its composition 
does not primarily lead. Christ, that is to say, here appears to 
be described as he, in whom, as the head, God has gathered to- 
gether everything, so that he governs all as Lord and Regent of 
the world. The elements of ta mdvta are thus distributed: ta 
te év toi¢ ovpavoic Kat ta ént tie yc, both things in heaven and 
things on earth. According to this the dvaxedadadoac0a would 
appear as the result of giving to Christ all power, etc. (€660n Xpiotd 
ndoa é£ovoia Ev oipave Kat ent yijc, Matth. xxviii. 18, compared with 
Matth xi. 27); and of the mdvta inétakey brd rove rddac avrov of 
Paul (1 Cor. xv. 26, with reference to Ps. viii. 7). The passage 
would seem, according to this, to have no especial difficulties ; the 
neuter Ta 7dvta, Td Te ev Toi¢ otpavoic, K. T. A., might be left in all 
their indefiniteness, and we might understand by them not merely 
persons, but these together with all other forms of the creation, in 
one word, the creation as a whole, which Christ rules by his power. 
Evil itself, with its representatives, must carry out Christ’s almighty 
will ; zé too is, although repugnant, gathered under Christ as the 
head. 

But, for several reasons, we are not satisfied with this mode of 
taking the passage. Fiyst, Paul uses the figure which represents 
Christ as the “‘ head of the body,” not so as to make the body represent 
the universe, but the church (see Eph. 1. 22, iv. 15, v. 23; Col. 1. 
18, ii. 19). We should thus be obliged to say that dvaxepada- 
oac0a is here to be taken, without reference to the metaphor of 
the body, merely in the meaning, ‘‘to gather together under one’s 
rule,” for which Col. ii, 10, the only passage in which xepad7 seems 
to have a wider reference than merely to the church, might be 
quoted. Again the entire context in our passage seems adverse to 
that view. The pvorijpiov, of the operation of which Paul here 
speaks, is assuredly nothing but redemption through Christ ; this, 
therefore, appears here also to be necessarily prominent in the dvaxe- 
oadacoacba, as the grand aim of the uvorjeiov. The parallel pas- 
sage Col. i. 20, where droxataAAd&a stands in a like connection, and 
the dv’ adrot is more nearly defined by dud tod alwarocg tod oravpod _ 
avtov—raises this supposition to certainty. The meaning of the 
apostle must, therefore, here also be taken thus, that God, through 
Christ’s atonement, has gathered together all things, whether in 
heaven or on earth, in him as the head, 7. e., knit them together 
into living, harmonious unity, in opposition to the present state of 
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dissension and enmity, which is expressed in Col. i. 20 by elonvorer#- 
sac, which Bihr erroneously separates from dmoxaradAdéa, True, 
the same critic (on Col. i, 20) has chosen to explain the droxatad- 
Ada by the word in our passage, instead of, conversely, our dvaxepa- 
Aadoacbat, by that ; but it has already been remarked, in opposition 
to that, on several hands, and recently in particular by Harless, that 
the more general expression may recently be explained by the more 
special, but not the more special one by the more general. Now, if 
we consider more nearly that idea which the apostle intends us to 
recognize in this passage, it cannot be disputed that in it the resto- 
ration of all things (droxatdoracig Tév ravTwy) seems to be again 
favoured, a view which Paul in general, as has been already remarked 
on Rom. xi, 82; 1 Cor. xv. 24, seq. ; Gal. iii, 22, says more to sup- 
port than the other writers of the New Testament. (See, however, 
in contrast to these passages, 2 Thess. 1. 19, and the remarks thereon 
inmyComm.) For, even putting the ta te év toi¢ obpavoic¢ quite out 
of sight, the words dvaxepaAadoac0a ta tavta—ra ént tij¢ yijc, alone, 
seem to express the conversion of all men; for, to confine the con- 
ception of the mdvra éni tij¢ yijc, all things on earth, to those on 
earth, who are elected to salvation according to God’s gracious elec- 
tion, seems altogether arbitrary ; the words speak of all without 
exception. But, add still the ta te év roi¢ ovpavoic, and it is very 
conceivable how the defenders of the restoration could understand — 
ta TmavtTa of the universe, and ta te év toi¢ obpavoic Kai Ta ent 
tie yij¢ of the two halves of the universe, the spiritual and the ma- 
terial world, in such a way that in both halves all beings,* there- 
fore also evil spirits, along with their prince, the devil (whom, 
as spirits, Paul, at Eph. vi. 12, transfers to the celestial world), 
would be yet converted, through the might of the atonement, ' 
and gathered together under Christ as the head.t The various 
ways by which interpreters have sought to evade this explana- 
tion are but little satisfactory. Some understand the ‘things in / 
heaven” of those who died in the hope of salvation, who were con- 
verted and atoned for by Christ ; thus Beza, Calixtus, Suicer, Wolf, 
and others.—Others, as Schéttgen, Ernesti, and several others, pro- 
posed to understand the Jews by those in heaven, by those on earth 
the Gentiles. According to Schleiermacher (in the essay on Col. i. 16, 
seq., of which we shall speak further on that passage), the things in 
heaven here denote “all matters relating to Divine worship, and the 


* The rabbins distinguish between a familia quee supra, and one que infra, est. See 
Wetstein on this passage. 

+ It is especially Origen who first openly announced and spread this interpretation. 
That Father, besides this, assumed, altogether arbitrarily, that Christ had suffered sey- 
eral times in the different spheres of the universe, for the redemption of their respective 
inhabitants. 
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Jispositions of mind thereto relating,” ‘the things on earth,” on the 
other hand, “all that belongs to earthly kingdoms, to civil order, 
and legal conditions.” 

Others, again, understand the good angels by ta év toi¢ obpavoic ; 
so Calvin, who, without proof, advanced the assertion, that by 
Christ’s atonement the good angels are established in purity, so that 
they can no more fall away ; and Chrysostom, Anselm, Calovius, 
who understood our passage as referring to an enmity of the good 
angels against men who had become wicked, which Christ had put an 
end to. Finally, Biihr, Tholuck, Bohmer, and others, also refer this 
to the good angels, but regard the enmity which was appeased, as 
not existing in them, but in man, so that, thus, only a restoration of 
peace between the two divided parties, of which one alone bears the 
guilt, is asserted. Against each of these interpretations, however, 
there are so many well-founded objections (as may be seen in detail 
in Harless, in his Comm., ad. h. |.), that we can adopt no one of 
them. The universality of the td ndévra, and the equally general 
division of this collective whole, ta te év toi¢ odpavoi¢ nai ta eri Tij¢ 
yiic, preclude us from thinking of anything individual, whether in 
heaven or on earth. On the contrary, we are, no doubt, to conceive 
not of personal conscious beings alone, though of them especially, 
but of the whole «rio, even the unconscious part of it, which Paul 
in Rom. viii. 17, seq., expressly designates as having part in the re- 
demption through Christ ; and indeed we have to refer this «rious 


not merely to the earth, but also to the celestial world. The 


reconciliation through Christ is, therefore, to Paul, a fact whose 


— 


influences pervade the universe, which affects the conscious and the ! 


unconscious creation equally, whether, or not, as in the world of 
good angels, they be themselves teuched by sin. Most of the in- 
terpretations quoted contain, therefore, elements of truth; they fail 
principally from the circumstance that they make these one-sided 
elements pass for the whole. Harless, too, maintains in this passage 
a reference to the totality as related to the work of redemption. 
‘¢ Kverything,” says he, p. 52, ‘‘ whether in heaven or on earth, has 
a share in that fact.” 

In Col. 1. 20, Harless finds a Zeugma, because droxataAAdiae re- 
lates primarily to the things on earth ; ‘and yet,” continues he, “it 
cannot be called a Zeugmatic connexion, as undoubtedly also what 
is in heaven is reconciled with the rest, in that it is included with 
the rest in the final development of the work of reconciliation, which 
delivers the whole creation.” Paul, therefore, does not mean to 
speak “as if there were an actual need of redemption in heaven, 
or as making heaven merely a figure of speech ; he would seem for 
this reason thus to express himself, because the Lord and Creator of 
the whole body, of which heaven and earth are members, has in the 
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restoration of the one body, restored the whole body ; and the greatest 
significance of redemption consists in this, that it is not merely 
a restoration of the life of this earth, but a restoration of the har- 
mony of the universe.” But this interpretation leaves unresolved 
the principal difficulty, viz., how Paul could say that all have a 
share in redemption, that it is a restoration of the harmony of the 
universe, if he shared the common view that the numberless 
hosts of angels who fell, along with the by far greatest part of man- 
kind (Matth. vii. 13, 14), are eternally damned, and thus shut out 
from the harmony of the universe. The defenders of ‘ universal 
restoration” understand ‘‘ the harmony of the universe” seriously in 
its literal meaning, and seem, according to that, to be here in the 
right. Certainly, if taken in their isolation, the two passages, Eph. 
i. 10; Col. i. 20, cannot be explained otherwise. But the interpre- 
ter has the task not merely of explaining separate passages, but also 
of elucidating the separate passages from the general tenor of the 
ideas of the writer to whom they belong, and again of throwing light 
on the ideas of the individual writer (of course without encroaching 
on his individuality), in connexion with the expressions of the prim- 
itive Christian doctrine in all the writers of the New Testament. 
According to this, it may perhaps be affirmed that Paul is the 
writer in the New Testament who touches on the doctrine of 
eternal damnation most rarely, leaves it most in the background, 
and contains most of the expressions which, considered per se, seem 
to teach a general restoration. Still, we cannot say he teaches that 
doctrine decidedly ; partly, because he nowhere enunciates it out- 
right, but always in such a way only that we are led to it by infer- 
ence ; partly, because the other writers of the New Testament, and 
especially in the Gospels our Lord himself, so expressly maintain 
the contrary. Now, as regards the two passages (Eph. i. 10, and 
Col. i. 20), it might be the most simple plan to make the meaning 
we obtain from them harmonize with the general doctrinal type of 
the Scriptures, by putting prominently forward in the infinitives 
dvaxeparadoacba, atoxataaAdza, the purpose of God, which, in the 
establishment of that redemption which is furnished with infinite 
power, tends to the restoration of universal harmony, and to the re- 
covery of all that was lost, so that the sense would be the same as 
in the passages 1 Tim. i. 4,6. ‘God will have all men to be saved, 
he has given himself a ransom for all.” But that, through the un- 
faithfulness and wickedness of man, this purpose is not fulfilled, 
and that many men are not benefitted by it, is a subject that the 
apostle has no occasion to put forward. It cannot be objected 
to this, that surely God, in his omniscience, foreknows that the 
fallen angels would not be converted, for he knows that just 
as well of men, who continue in unbelief ; but a reference of Divine 
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grace, which reaches its highest climax in Christ and his work, to 
the evil spirits, must, according to God’s universal all-embracing 
compassion, necessarily be supposed ; although this very grace, in 
consequence of their continued resistance, effects the very opposite 
of reconciliation, viz., the utmost obduracy. (Lachmann reads én 
[for ¢v] totic oipavoic, in which he follows B.D.E. But the connex- 
ion of é7é with ovpavoic is so entirely unusual and unsuitable in itself 
that we can scarcely take the reading for anything more than a 
copyist’s error.) 

Ver. 11.—The év ai76 concludes the sentence with a retrospect 
to év 7G Xpiord, on one side, but, with év @ «ai, also makes a transi- 
tion to what follows. But here the question is, first of all, whether 
ExAjOnuev or é&xAnpwOnvev should be read. A.D.E.F.G., and the 
Itala (Italic version) are in favour of éAqj@qjuev, which, there- 
fore, Lachmann also has received into the text, and, indeed, accord- 
ing to his principles, was obliged to do. But é«AnpoOquev, though 
less supported by critical authorities, is yet favoured by its rareness, 
and the difficulty of explaining it. The origin of é«A7jOjwev in an 
explanatory gloss, which was written in the margin on é«AnpwOnuer, 
is very simply brought about ; the origin of éAnpwOyuev, on the 
contrary, in case it is not genuine, admits no explanation. Now 
there is, doubtless, couched in the word «Ajpotoba, as most and the 
best interpreters acknowledge, a reference to the Old Testament 
phrase nsn> nbr:, which the LXX. translate by Ajjpoc Ocot (Deut. iv. 
20, ix. 26, 29). To this we are also led especially by the parallel 
passage, Col. i, 12, by which we must certainly be very greatly 
guided in the interpretation of our expression, since both were 
written at one time, and from one circle of ideas. KAnpoto@ar, there- 
fore, here denated the realization, in time, of the éxAoy7 év Xpioro 
which was treated of above. But the tpoopioévtec kata mpddeow, 
being predestinated according to the purpose, has a reference to 
God’s eternal decree (see on vers. 5, 9), which, as a decree of the 
Almighty (tod ta mavta évepyodvtoc), necessarily includes its realiza- 
tion also, The preedestinatio sanctorum, as we defined it on Rom. 
ix. 1, is again quite unmistakably couched in this passage. It might 
seem, however, that the ta wdvra led further to a reprobatio ¢mpio- 
rum also. But the determining clause kata tiv Bovdry tod OedArjua- 
To¢ avtov, according to the counsel of his will, excludes that. Evil, 
as such, is against God’s will ; it is only in giving it a concrete shape 
that God’s hand is manifest in regard to it ; in regard to the form 
of evil, we cannot hesitate, as has been already said at Rom. ix. 1, to 
recognize the Almighty’s influence on evil. (The connexion of Bovay 
with tod OeAjuatog is to so be explained that the Divine will, in an 
active sense, is represented as shewing itself in individual actions ; 
0éAnua is, therefore, the more general, Bovrj the more special ) 
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Ver. 12.—As in ver. 5 so here again too the praise of the Divine 
glory is set forth as the object of the calling of men; but whereas 
hitherto 7jeic in comprehensive generality denoted “all believers and 
elect,” without reference to their origin, here it appears in opposition 
to dueic in ver. 13. That Paul by this word does not mean to desig- 
nate merely himself and his immediate companions, in opposition 
to the readers of the epistle, is unmistakably shewn by the limita- 
tion Tove mponAmukétac év TO Xpiotd, who had previously hoped in 
Christ. But in zpoeA7igev we find merely a reference to the position 
of the Jews in opposition to the Gentiles. Whilst in the history of 
the people of Israel from the very beginning a constant reference to 
the coming of the Messiah may be traced, the Gentiles lived without 
this hope. It was only when they heard the preaching of Christ, who 
had then already appeared, that they received the first knowledge of 
him. The details of the relative position of the Gentiles to the Jews, 
and their fusion into a higher unity in the church of Christ, occupy 
Paul afterwards (ii. 11, seq.) But the most difficult question here is 
whether the participle tod¢ mponArixdtag év 7 XpvoTS is merely an 
apposition to dc, or the predicate of the proposition eig To sivas 
qpdac, x. 7T. 2. The former is the more usual construction, but it is 
convincingly proved by Harless that the other deserves the prefer- 
ence ; for since mention has already been made above, vers. 5 and 9, 
of the mpoopigery and the mpd0eovc in general, it would be strange 
to see those ideas repeated here just in the same way. On the other 
hand, the connexion presents itself in an entirely different way if 
we take the passage thus: “ predestined, that we to the praise 
of his glory should be those who already beforehand hoped in 
Christ.” The only objection to this otherwise entirely satisfactory 
construction, is, as appears to me, that according to it év @ Kat éxAn- 
pHOnuev trpoopiobévrec, in the former sentence, must, according to 
Paul’s meaning, denote the Jews alone, in which case there is no 
transition to them intimated ; whereas, in the other version of the 
construction, the transition from the general meaning of jjyei¢ to 
the special one appears somewhat more strongly marked in rove 
mponanixérac. However, this can be no decisive argument against 
that explanation, because the transition to the special meaning of 
jet is, at all events, a gradual one. 

Ver. 13.—With this contrast of Jews and Gentiles, the latter 
of whom are here denoted by tweic, and the connexion of vers, 11 
and 12, we can, at év @ kat tyetc, only suppply from ver. 11 the 
leading term é«AnodOnre. To the Jews, as the first called, the 
Gentiles are added, but only by their hearing the preaching of the 
word of truth ; whereas the former had previously learnt to hope 
through the predictions of the Prophets. It seems, then, unnecessary 
to inclose, with Griesbach, the clause dxovcavtes—owrnpiag tudv in 
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brackets, and indeed Lachmann has rightly cancelled them. For in 
the év 6 Kai moTevoartec the previous év @ Kat tyetc is not merely re- 
sumed, but the idea is carried out materially further ; that is to 
say, moTeverv, together with odpaysoOijvar TO Tvevpate dyie, is joined 
to dxovev. (See, on the use of odpayigey = BeBaody, ‘to con- 
firm, corroborate,” the remarks on John iil. 33, vi. 27; 2 Cor. i. 
22.) The Holy Ghost, who is here designated as mveipua tij¢ émayye- 
Aiac, inasmuch as he had been already promised to mankind through 
the prophecies of the Old Testament [Joel iii. 1; Zach. xii. 10], is 
the Author of the sealing of the Faithful.) 

Ver, 14.—Finally, Paul closes these introductory words, and 
that series of propositions which are linked together by means of re- 
latives, beginning with ver. 6, with the more accurate characteriza- 
tion of the Holy Ghost as an earnest of the inheritance which awaits 
the Faithful. Paul calls the Spirit dppaBev in 2 Cor. i. 22, v. 5, also. 
(See the Comm. on those passages.) But here it is at the same 
time more definitely declared of what he is the earnest viz., of the 
inheritance («Ayjpovopia). That by this Paul understands final salva- 
tion, and especially the kingdom of God, has been already remarked 
on Gal. v. 21. (See also Eph. v. 5.) Then the believer becomes en- 
tirely an element of the spiritual life, of which what he receives 
here from the Spirit is only the foretaste ; then will the earthly 
sphere be covered by the Spirit as the waves of the sea. The two 
concluding parallel clauses beginning with ec, point to the ultimate 
aim of all spiritual activity, to the final redemption of the people of 
the possession, and to the praise of the glory of God. (Cf. vers. 5, 
12.) That redemption here does not denote the beginning of the 
new life, as in ver. 7, is clear from the context ; it is the final, com- 
plete redemption, not only of the individual, but also of the whole, 
just as at Rom. viii. 23; 1 Cor. i. 80, It is best to take the addi- 
tion Tio TepiTtorjoewo passively, and to assume that the abstract is 
put for the concrete, tepiroinowc, possession, for mepitounbévtec, those 
possessed. There is couched, no doubt, in the choice of the word - 
a reference to the Old Testament denomination of the people of 
Israel * mbae. See Exod. xix. 5; Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2; Tit. ii. 14; . 
1 Pet. ii.9. ("Oc in the beginning of ver. 14 refers not to Christ, 
but to mvetwa dyvov. The masculine stands with reference only to 
the following dppa80v, and also, we may suppose, as in John xiv. 26 
[on which see the Comm.], to the Holy Spirit regarded as a person.) 
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§ 2. THANKSGIVING FOR THE FAITH OF THE READERS. 
(i. 15—ii. 10.) 


Vers. 15, 16-—Whilst the section from ver, 3 to ver. 14 was pro- 
perly only an effusion of love annexing itself to the usual thanks- 
giving at the beginning of the epistle, Paul only comes now to the 
formal commencement of the epistle, as the parallel passage, Col. 
i. 8, 4, 9, shews. He expresses himself, however, as to the faith and 
love of his readers in such a way, that we see he did not know many 
of them personally. (See Introd. § 1.) To attribute to dxovew the 
meaning ‘ to know of one’s-self, to know by one’s own observation,” 
is, of course, entirely inadmissible. Col. i. 4 shews that dxovevy is 
rather opposed to personal knowledge, for Paul had certainly not 
been in Colossee, Faith and love are, we may add, named here as 
the two chief utterances of religious life, to which hope is further 
joined at 1 Thess. i. 2, 3. Finally, the beginnings of the epistles in 
1 Cor. i. 4; Phil. i. 3; 2 Thess. i. 2,3, are just like that of this 
epistle. (In ver. 15 the xdyo is to be referred to the prayer of all 
other believers, whom Paul supposes to exist, ‘‘ as all thank, so do 
I also thank.” We might expect in the first clause, tijv xa’ judg 
niorw, a repetition of the article before év 7 kvpiw, as in THY dyd- 
mv tiv elc. See on this point Harless, p. 84. Similar instances are 
found Rom. iii, 25 ; 2 Cor. vii. 7; Col. 1. 4—Love is here described 
primarily as ¢iAadeAdia, but true brotherly love in general love of 
man is necessarily implied, See 2 Pet. 1. 7.) 

Ver. 17.—The theme then of the prayer for the readers is, that 
God may vouchsafe them the spirit of wisdom and of revelation, 
7. e., that God may call forth among them the highest and noblest 
fruits of the Spirit. As just before (ver. 14), believers are repre- 
sented as being sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise, and possess- 
ing him as an earnest of the future inheritance, the iva don dpiv 
nvevpa, that he may give to you the Spirit, cannot be here under- 
stood of the Spirit being given to them for the first time; but 
only of his working in them in a peculiw and deeper way. There- 
fore, when wisdom is again named here (as in ver. 8), it seems to 
be used of the charisma of wisdom, which we could not suppose at 
ver: 8, for this reason, if for no other, that there is not, and can- 
not be, a charisma of prudence (¢pévqjac), (See on 1 Cor. xii. 8.) 
But the two words, sodia and @pévyoic, are in ver. 8 so united that 
either both or neither must be understood of a charismatical work- 
ing of the Spirit. But here Spirit of wisdom (xvetua oodiac) seems, 
like “ word of wisdom,” 1 Cor. xii. 8, to stand for the charisma, 
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Paul, therefore, distinguishes the ordinary influences of the Holy 
Spirit, as they are even now active in the church, which rouse, 
heighten, and sanctify all men’s powers, from their particular char- 
ismatical efficiency, which was exhibited only in the earliest times 
of the church. (IIvetua occurs directly for charismata in 1 Cor. 
xiv. 12 also.) This interpretation of iva din tpiv tvedpa copiac is 
also the only way of explaining the difficult use of xaé, scil. rvedpa 
droxadvpewc, which otherwise cannot be expounded at all satisfacto- 
rily. For the charisma of droxdAvyuc, revelation, is here, as at 1 
Cor. xiv. 6, 26, the capacity for receiving revelations, therefore for 
being a prophet. Would we, on the contrary, take doxdAvyuic¢ here 
in the entirely general meaning, “ revelation of God to man,” the 
Jollowing collocation of the words would be necessarily required : 
doin tuiv droKdAvyiy rvevpatog oopiac. To resort to hendiadys can 
plainly not soften the harshness of the collocation. 

Harless thinks Rom. xi, 29 most like our passage: no doubt the 
kAjjotc, Which occurs further on in that passage, contains the basis of 
the yapiouara, but the droxdAvyuc here does not so contain the ground 
for the cogia; on the contrary, according to this interpretation, 
mvevua is limited and determined by dtoxaAvyc. That this can be 
thus brought in afterwards is certainly not established by any exam- 
ple. (“Iva with the following 667 is not to be taken tedixdc, but. to be 
explained by the later less forcible use of the particle after words 
of commanding, begging, etc. See Wimner’s Gr. § 44, 8—On 
6 Ged¢ Tod Kvpiov see at ver. 3.—The addition mar7jp rij¢ ddéqc, father 
of glory, is explained, as to the sense, by the fact that the sub- 
sequently named charismata are precisely operations of the Divine 
glory; but the form is unusual. We find in Acts vii. 2 the phrase 
6 Oed¢ Tij¢ Odeo, which is found Ps. xxix. 8, also, in the LXX. for 
the Hebrew tinz2-$x. On the other hand, there is found Ps. xxiv. 7 
6 Baotrede tij¢ do&n¢, the king of glory, for the Hebrew 225 3b, but 
our phrase 6 rartijp ti¢ ddén¢ is without analogy. The assumption of 
a hendiadys, rendering it = mar7p évdogoc, is not very probable ; the 
purpose is not here to add a laudatory epithet of God, but to express 
that the ddga proceeds from God, that he is the source of it. It is 
therefore fittest to take 7at7jp here in the more extended sense 
of auctor, fons, just as at 2 Cor. i. 3, tatijp tév oixtipudy, In like 
manner, at John viii. 44, the devil is called 6 ratzp tod pevdovc, be- 
cause lies proceed from him. The assumption of the Fathers, to 
which Bengel also assents, that dda is here a name of Christ, re- 
quires no refutation, since it will scarcely find further approval.) 

Ver. 18.—After the reference of mvetua oodiac kal droKadipews 
to the gifts of wisdom and prophecy, év énvyydoe: aitod cannot, 
of course, be joined with what precedes (as those are wont to sup- 
pose, who take ver. 17 to allude only to the general working of 
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the Spirit), but to what follows, so that the meaning of the words 
is this: “that he may give you spiritual gifts of wisdom and of 
revelation ; eyes enlightened with the knowledge of him.” Now it is 
evident from the collocation, that the latter phrase denotes not some- 
thing different or higher, along with the gifts of wisdom and revela- 
tion (were that so, cat would not be wanting), but describes the 
subjective state of Aim, in whom the gifts of wisdom and revela- 
tion are operative. The following clauses, viz., cig 76 eidévar tpaic, 
tic éotwv, x. T. 4., contain the special enumeration of the different 
ways in which the gifts of wisdom and revelation diffuse light in the 
inner man. For dwrigecba involves a reference to the Spirit, as the 
principle of light (see on John i, 4, 9), which enlightens man’s soul 
(see Ps, xiii. 4). The proper connexion, however, of év énvyveice 
aitod is questionable. It has been proposed to take év in the 
meaning of ele, and determine the sense thus: “may God give you 
enlightened eyes, that you may come to the knowledge of him.” 
But, apart from the inadmissible interchange of the prepositions év 
and eic, this sense does not here suit the context, because the knowl- 
edge of God is to be presupposed in the readers as believers in Christ 
(ver. 15). (See on John xvii. 3.) We should rather take éy én- 
yvéoe abrod as designating the already existing state of the read- 
ers, on which spiritual enlightenment, as a higher grade of spiritual 
life, is to be grounded. The sense of the words would then have to 
be taken thus: “‘may God give you (possessing as ye do the knowl- 
edge of God) enlightened eyes proceeding from that knowledge.” 
This explanation is favoured by the parallel passage Col. 1. 9, which 
is again to be compared here, and where in the words ia tAn- 
pwOite tiv éeniyvwow tod Oedruatog aitod év mdoy ocodia kal ovvéoet 
nvevpatich, that ye may be filled with the knowledge of his will, 
etc., the knowledge of God (which is only more accurately defined 
as the knowledge of his will in the work of redemption) is pre- 
supposed in the same way, and an increase of wisdom is besought of 
God as proceeding from that knowledge: so that the words are 
to be paraphrased thus: iva tAnpwOijre tiv éxiyvwouv—eic TO evar 
év copia, But the phrase dp0aduot rij¢ xapdiac, eyes of the heart, 
forms the chief difficulty in ver. 18,.for it seems directly opposed 
to all biblical physiology. That is to say, the metaphor of the 
eye points necessarily to the perceptive faculty, and that this is 
really meant here the following eg¢ 76 eidévac tude, that ye may 
know, shews ; kapdia, on the contrary, denotes, like 3%, the depart- 
ment of the yvy7 which feels and desires. (See Opusc. Theol. 
p- 159.) The reading of the text. rec. dsavotag would certainly re- 
move the difficulty completely, but it is manifestly a mere correc- 
tion of the difficult word kapdiac (perhaps caused by the éoxoriowévor 
ty dvavoia, iv. 18), and therefore cannot be approved. How, if 
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dvavoiag stood orignally in the text, could kapdiag have sup- 
planted it? But, if we look into the idiom of the New Testa- 
ment, analogies are by no means wanting by which this unusual 
connexion may be explained. Thus we read in John xii. 40, voeiv 
kagdia, where diavoia would have been expected also, and mention is 
often made in the Old and New Testaments of the thoughts of the 
heart. (See Matt. xv. 19; Luke xxiv. 88 ; Heb. iv.12.) We are 
not, in these forms of expression, to suppose a careless confusion of 
the faculties of thinking and feeling, nor a synecdoche, by which 
kapdta stands for the whole man ; they are rather to be explained as 
follows. (See at Luke ii. 35in the Comm.) The Scriptures speak 
of a thinking, or of thoughts, of the heart, when they mean to ex- 
press emphatically that man has yielded to these thoughts with his 
inclination, has made them acts of his personality. If this is not 
the case, if they are mere processes of thought, into which the 
inclination has not entered, they appear as the mere thoughts of 
the head, if I may so express myself. Thus, too, the phrase 
‘enlightened eyes of the heart” is not the same as “ enlightened 
eyes of the mind (voic) ;” it expresses more ; presupposing the en- 
lightenment of the votc, it at the same time expresses the gaining 
over of the innermost inclination to the enlightening principle. 
Balaam, e. g., shews that a high degree of spiritual enlightenment 
can be united with a turning away of the heart from the enlighten- 
ing principle. Paul does not mean to speak of such a one, but of 
that enlightenment which makes the innermost core of the person- 
ality inclined to it, and which fills with its light both spirit and soul 
in all their faculties.—As the result now of this operation of grace, 
for which he prays, is the ‘ knowing what is the hope of his call- 
ing,” etc. Now, that here the question is not of a merely external 
intellectual acquaintance with the objects named, is self-evident, 
for man can attain that without a special operation of grace ; such 
a knowledge is rather meant, which is, at the same time, an actual 
experience, so that he who hopes already bears in himself (in the 
germ at least) the future and the eternal. Thus, too, yydouc or 
éxtyvworc in Scripture is to be taken as an essential knowledge, as 
such a knowledge as makes the man actual possessor and receiver 
of what he knows. (See on John xvii. 3.) I may add that I can 
not, with Bohmer and Harless, establish, between the two forms 
yvdoug and éniyvworc, the distinction of a@ more, and a less accurate 
knowledge ; for, even if it is true, that in compounds with é7é the 
meaning of the simple word usually appears strengthened, yet we 
do not find in the dialect of the New Testament, and especially of 
Paul, this rule applied in the cases of yyéorc and éxiyvworc. In that 
very place, in which mention is made of the most exalted form of 
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knowledge, the charismatic—yvaarc, not éxiyvworc, is used. (See 1 
Cor. xii. 8, xiii. 8.) 

Ver. 19.—The object as to which the Spirit is to enlighten the 
readers of the epistle is a single one, in which, however, all that is 
worthy to be known is comprised, viz., future glory, the kingdom of 
God in its completeness. Paul treats of this one object under three 
heads. In the first, tig 4 éAmic¢ tij¢ KAjoewc abtod, hope cannot be 
taken as a subjective state, on account of the tic, for the question 
here cannot be of the degree of the subjective state of hope, as an 
object of heightened knowledge, but only of the magnitude of the 
object of the hope itself. Tic is here, as in the following passages, 
= rotatéc. The sense is, therefore, “ that you may know how ex- 
alted the object of the hope is, which your calling of God holds out 
to you.” Understood of the subjective state, the words could only 
be translated thus: ‘‘ That ye may know of what nature the state 
of hope is, which your calling of God brings forth in you.” This 
would require for tic another meaning here than in the two other 
clauses ; besides, it requires no special operation of grace to know 
of what nature is the subjective hope ; but zt is really required to 
know the true object of the hope, viz., the still hidden kingdom of 
God, to which believers are called. The very general phrase, éAnic¢ 
tij¢ KAjoewc, is then in the second place designated as the “‘ inheri- 
tance” to which believers have a claim after their adoption as chil- 
dren (ver. 5), and the earnest of which is the spirit which God has 
given them (ver. 14). Its magnitude is expressed by the words 
‘“‘ what the riches of the glory” (Col. i. 27) ; this glory is incompre- 
hensible to the natural man, the enlightened eyes of the heart alone 
can conceive it. (See on 1 Cor. ii. 9.) The connexion of éy roi¢ 
dyiowg is uncertain. Koppeand Winer (Gr. p. 129*) join it with ti¢ 
scil, gor. : “ how great in the saints is the riches of the glory of the 
inheritance.” But Harless has shewn, with the most cogent argu- 
ments, this connexion to be quite inadmissible ; if this were the 
meaning, év tole dyiove must have been put earlier, viz., before tAov- 
roc, and this connexion would lay the stress on év roi¢ wyiowc, which 
the context requires to be laid on wAobroc. According to the paral-_ 
lel passages, Numbers xviii. 23, Acts xx. 82, xxvi. 18, év roi¢ dyioug 
can be connected only with xAjpovouia, and év can be taken only as 
“among,” év péow. It is to be supposed that the same idea floated 
before Paul’s mind, that is expressed in the Gospels by the formula 
“to sit down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,” viz., the union of 
the faithful with all the saints of the Old Testament in the kingdom 
of God.—As the third branch of the more exalted knowledge wrought 
by the Holy Ghost, is named finally té 70 drepBadrAov péyebog rij¢ Suvd- 
ewe abTod ele jude Tove maTevovtac, what the exceeding greatness of 

* In Winer’s sixth ed. the explanation and reference are erased.—[K. 
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his power, etc. Judging from the reference to the hope and the in- 
heritance, the magnitude of the Divine power, to the knowledge of 
which God’s Spirit leads, is also to be specially referred to the future 
revelation to the faithful, in that they are prepared for the king- 
dom of God, which is the inheritance. This power of God, which 
perfects believers, works, it is true, even here below in them, and is 
in its operation on earth a pledge for their future perfection ; but it 
will not be manifested in its full magnitude until the consummated 
development of all things through the resurrection of the dead, and 
their putting on the spiritual body. (We find in the New Testa- 
ment d7epBdddw, as also brepBadAdvtwe, dmepBo0AH, in Paul alone. See 
2 Cor. iii. 10, ix. 14; Eph. ii. 7, iu. 19.) 

Ver. 20.—Paul adduces the work of God in Christ, his resurrection 
from the dead, as the highest expression of the Divine power, as is 
usually the case in the New Testament ; in proportion to this power 
(kata tiv évépyerav, k. T. A.), God works also on the faithful (e¢ 
tov¢ motevovtac). In this connexion, it cannot well be doubtful, 
that the overwhelming magnitude of the power, of which men- 
tion was made just before, is to be specially referred, according to 
Paul’s meaning, to the general resurrection of all believers from the 
dead, with which the kingdom of God, the sacred object of Chris- 
tian hope, reveals itself in its glory. The resurrection of the bod; 
is, that is to say, the most exalted manifestation of God as tke 
power and the true life in man, according to the scriptural mode 
of viewing and representing truth. In favour of this we may quote 
also the passage ii. 1, in connexion with ver. 5, which is united 
immediately with our passage, as all that intervenes is merely a series 
of subordinate ideas, which have Christ’s praise and glory for their 
object. The here proposed connexion of kata tiv évégyeray, Kk. T. 2, 
‘“‘in accordance with the energy,” etc., which thus more nearly de- 
fines the trepBdddAov péyeOoc, x. T. A. (an Interpretation which every- 
thing favours), might seem opposed by a comparison of Col. ii. 12, 
a passage certainly closely allied to ours. For there it is é& 6 
(XpioTG) Kat ovenyépOnte dia tig mioTews Tij¢ évepyeiag Tov CEod, Tod 
éyeipavtog aitov ék THv vexodv. Here niotic tic éveoyeiac Tov Ocod, 
is, no doubt, “ the faith which God effects, which he has called forth 
by his operation.” According to this, we might (with Bihr) think 
it needful to connect here too Tove morevortac with kata tH évépyeray, 
“who believe by means of the operation of God,” 7. e., who have 
attained to faith through God’s power. But it is clear that we must 
not stretch the application of the parallel passages so far as thereby 
to prejudice the context now before us (though, no doubt, if our 
epistle is borrowed from Col., these passages must be in reference to 
it particularly regarded). Here the following jv évjpynoe removes 
all doubt that xara tv évépyecav defines more exactly the imepBddAov 
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Héye8og tic Ovvduewc. (The construction kata tiv évépyeay Tod Kpd~ 
toug Ti¢ loyvoc adtod has analogies in passages like Eph. vi. 10 ; Job 
xxi, 23. A purposeless heaping up of synonyms can by no means 
be assumed in it. The évépyeva is, in the first place, the actual put- 
ting forth of power; this word, therefore, stands out quite clearly 
and distinctly from the two others. Kpdto¢ and ioyv¢ are certainly 
more closely connected. But the two are distinguished according 
to Harless, icyé¢ denoting power in itself, strength, xpdtoc its ex- 
ternal relation, might, the prevailing over another. Calvin says, 
in like manner, vobur est quasi radix, potentia autem arbor, eficacia 
fructus.) 

Hitherto the construction has been perfectly natural from ver. 
15; but after the éyef(pa¢ aitov é« vexpdv follows a series of clauses 
(vers. 20-23) which, all of them, relate to Christ, and his glory, 
and are connected with one another only by «al, as above (vers, 
6-14) a series of propositions was connected merely by relatives, 
At ii. 1 Paul again takes up the idea in ver. 19, but lets it drop 
again immediately, in order to deduce some subordinate ideas con- 
nected by relatives in vers. 2, 3; it is only at ii. 4, scq., that he 
finally adheres to the leading idea, in order to conclude it in ver. T. 
This character of the style implies a great commotion in Paul’s 
soul when he wrote, and which did not permit any regular ordering 
of his thoughts, but compelled him to pour them out, as it were, 
in a stream. 

Vers. 20-23.—This passage is a leading one for Paul’s doctrine 
concerning Christ. It receives its complement from other important 
passages, from which the knowledge of Paul’s doctrine of Christ, 
which he elsewhere generally supposes to be known, admits of being 
gathered, particularly from -Col, i, 14-19. For, while in Colossians _ 
Christ is conceived of rather in his eternal, timeless, existence, 
as the Word which was in the beginning, as John expresses him- 
self, he is here represented pre-eminently in his humanity, and 
that too in its exaltation by his ascension into heaven, and his 
sitting at the right hand of God, as Ruler of the World. In 
this reference to Christ’s human nature, the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians is the complement to our passage ; for that epistle (ii. 9-11) 
describes, precisely as here, Christ’s exaltation, yet immediately be- 
fore (ii. 6-8) depicts his humiliation in its several stages. The 
entire Christology of Paul is therefore comprised in three passages 
Eph. i. 20-23 ; Col. i. 14-19 ; Phil. ii. 6-11. To avoid repetitions, we 
once for all, as to what is here omitted in respect of the doctrine of 
Christ, refer to the explanations of Phil. ii, 6-11, and Col. i. 14-19. 
T'o the resurrection of Christ from the dead Paul annexes, first of 
all (ver. 20) his sitting at the right hand of God in the heavenly 
world, which presupposes his ascension. As sitting at the right 
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hand of God, however (see on the Kaige év deka Tod Oot at Matth. 
xxvi. 62-66, and on év toi¢ érovpaviowg at Eph. i. 8, compared with 
Heb. viii. 1) Christ, as participating in the Divine government of 
the world, is more exalted than every created and therefore de- 
rived power. The expressions tepdvw (here = brép, see also iv. 10, 
and Heb. vii. 26, ix. 5) mdone deyij¢ Kat eovoiacg Kat duvapuews Kat Kv- 
plornroc of course denote, in an especial manner, heavenly powers, 
without furnishing any ground for our understanding good or bad 
angels alone.* Christ seems merely meant to be designated (as 1 
Cor. xv. 24, where also dpy7j, éovoia, and dvvay¢ stand together) 
generally as the Ruler of all rulers, without reference to their moral 
condition. In Col. i. 16 the following four words stand together in 
a like way, 9povo, Kvpidtytec, dpyat, éSovaia, also without distinction 
between good and bad angels. But, as in Col. i. 16, so here too the 
accumulation of synonyms, to denote powers or dominions, seems to 
denote not merely heavenly powers, but also all which declares itself 
as a power or dominion. Thence it follows of itself that it cannot 
be more accurately pointed out how the individual expressions relate 
to different classes of angels ; that among the angels also there is 
supremacy and subordination, as among earthly creatures, is clear ; 
but how they are distinguished cannot be shewn. 

The Rabbinical dreams as to the classes of angels are just as ca- 
pricious and mutually contradictory as those of the Gnostics and 
Mystics, (See on that point Harless, ad h. 1.) How very generally 
Paul conceives the idea of dominion is especially shewn by the ad- 
dition kat tavro¢ év6patoc, kK. tT. A., in which by dvowa every personal 
entity, and, with reference to what precedes, every personality in 
whatsoever way ruling, is denoted. We do not see, therefore, with 
what reason rulers of the earth should be excepted. We can, there- 
fore, only say with Chrysostom : dpa éore duvdapedy tivwy dvouara jiv 
donua Kat ov yvwooueva. The abstract forms, dpy7, égovoia, k. T. A.,, 
are also, no doubt, meant to serve the purpose of keeping the idea. 
of power as indefinite and general as possible. Therefore Meyer’s. 
hypothesis (ad. h. 1. ), which takes dvvduecc to allude to the Hebrew 
xax, and to denote hosts of angels, is altogether inadmissible. In 
the sense of hosts of angels the dpyat, the é&ovoia, x. 7. 2., belong 
rather to the dvvauerc, but here they are distinguished from them. 
We cannot with any certainty point to even a climax or an anticli- 
max in the words.—The concluding words of ver. 21, finally : 6vo- 
pagonévov ov povov év TH aldve tobTW, dAAG Kai év TH péAAOVTL, named 


_ ™That the expressions can denote bad angels also, the passages Eph. vi. 12, Col. ii. 
15, on which see the Comm., shew. The reasons why these expressions are used here, 
as also in Col. i. 16, is, we may suppose, to direct attention to the over-estimation of the 
angel world by many false teachers, not, it is true, actually existing at Ephesus, but possi- 
ble at some futwre time. See Introd. § 2. 
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not only in this world, etc., would bring the question, whether 
earthly powers are also meant, to a decision, if with Meyer we 
might understand aioy pérrwyv, of the heavenly world, and aidv 
ovto¢ of the earthly one. But we never find the phrases in the New 
Testament in this sense, but always in the well-known one al- 
ready developed at Matth. xii. 32, which makes aidy otrog mean the 
terrestrial order of things, in which sin predominates, ai@y péAAwv the 
holy order of the world founded by Christ, which can be taken as 
having a purely spiritual, and at the same time also, an outward 
realization, just as BaovAeia Tod Ocod admits of such a twofold accep- 
tation. (See at Matth. iii, 2.) The words, therefore, only admit of 
being so taken as opposing the future to the present; ‘ Christ is 
above whatever name can, not only now but also in future, be named.” 
In the same way dyyeAot and dpyai are set by the side of éveotdra 
kai wéAAovta in Rom. viii. 38. 

In ver, 22, Christ, exalted above all, is then more closely de- 
scribed in his relation to what is subject to him; for it is self- 
evident that, if the greater, the ruling, is subject to Christ, the 
inferior must be so still more. In 7évra bréraée, therefore, we are 
not to maintain a mere reference to the immediately preceding dg- 
yal, éSovoia, x. 7. 2., but to extend it to the whole creation. This 
alone places a tautology with what precedes out of the question ; 
on the contrary, the tavra inérage appears as the necessary result of 
the Kabifew év deSia brepdvw mdonc deyic, x. T. A. But the connexion 
of mdvta inétage with the following axe xepadjy tH éxxAnoia, and a 
comparison of the parallel passage, 1 Cor. xv. 25, seq. (where the 
allusion to the passages of the Old Testament, Ps. viii. 7, cx. 1, ap- 
pears more clearly), seems to render necessary in our passage a fur- 
ther especial reference for the phrase tavra brérake, x,t. A. That is 
to say, as the Head of the church, Christ is, of course, also its ruler, 
but, at the same time it clearly cannot be said that the members of 
the church are laid at Christ’s feet.; Paul rather makes the relation 
of the Redeemer to the church appear entirely distinct. Accord- 
ingly, the first clause of ver. 22: kai mdavta trétakey ind Tove 76da¢g 
aitov, and he put all things under his feet, should be referred spe- 
cially to all that strives against Christ, and is repressed by his as- 
cendancy (among which the unconscious part of the creation also is 
especially to be reckoned, see Phil. iii. 21), while the second clause : 
kat adtov tdwxe kehadiy trip mavta TH éxxAnota refers to Christ’s rela- 
tion to those who have given themselves up to him in love, and have 
thereby become his property. The annexed “ over all” only defines 
more closely the xe¢ai7 ; the apostles and prophets also were in a 
certain sense heads of the church, but Christ was kedad7 inép tara, 
(Riickert would retain here the proper meaning of diddvac: “ God 
has given Christ to the church as Head over all.” But, according 
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to iv. 11, it seems here also more suitable to take didéva, according 
to the Hebrew ym, = r0évac, with the meaning “ to appoint, to 
arrange according to a Divine decree.’’) 

In ver, 23, finally, the church is, in continuation of the metaphor 
of the Head, represented as Christ’s body (see on 1 Cor. xii. 12), 
which is not merely guided by the head, but also filled with its life, 
whence the church itself is called Christ. But, before we enter on 
the explanation of the extremely obscure words 7d 7Ajpwpa tov 
mavta év maou TAnpovpévov, the fulness of him, etc., both in them- 
selves and in their connexion here, we must premise an inquiry into 
the usage of language in respect to the word mArjpona. The word 
has been deemed to contain a polemic allusion to Gnostic false teach- 
ers, as combatted by Paul in the Epistle to the Colossians ; thus, 
among the moderns, especially Meyer and Bihr. That is to say, the 
later Gnostics, especially Valentine and his school, designated by 
rAnpwa the whole fulness of life of the kingdom of light, in oppo- 
sition to the cévwua ; now, Paul is supposed, on the contrary, to have 
represented Christ as the true Pleroma. (See Neander’s Hist. of the 
Christian Church, vol. i. part 2, p. 466, seq.) But, first, it cannot 
be shewn that this use of the word already existed among the here- 
tics of the apostolical age ; next, there was surely couched in the ap- 
pellation 7Ajpova itself nothing at all blameable, but only in the 
manner in which the false teachers conceived of the kingdom of light 
itself, and in opposition to the cévwua ; the mere use of the word 
could not refute any portion of that doctrine ; and, finally, we find 
in the passages of Ephesians and Colossians, in which 7Ajpepa occurs 
(Eph. ii. 19, iv. 13 ; Col. i. 19, ii. 9), as Harless has already re- 
marked ad h.1., no intimation whatever that the term involves 
anything polemical ; the converse might rather seem the more 
probable, viz., that the Gnostics had borrowed the word from the 
apostolical vocabulary to express their ideas. But neither can we 
recognize a parallel between the 7A7jpwua and the well-known Rabbin- 
ical-cabalistical term 732. This latter word, that is to say, denotes 
primarily (see Buxtorf lex. Talm. p. 2394) a visible form of Di- 
vinity, or, conversely, Divinity, in so far as he makes himself known 
to men in any visible form. (Seeon Johni.1.) This original mean- 
ing might by degrees be confounded in the minds of men, and She- 
chinah stand directly for God ; but still it always meant the Son of 
God, the revealer of the Father, from whom the Holy Ghost was 
not distinguished. But tAjpwua, when used of God, is entirely dif- 
erent ; it denotes neither a form of the Divine manifestation, nor 
God himself as the revealer, but only the infinite fulness of life, the 
manifold powers which the Divine essence comprises, and so God, 
as the Infinite One. A reference to the filling of the world by God 
is not, per se, couched in the expression, but only the fulness of 
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God in himself. If we consider the word 7Azjpwua in general more 
closely, we find that the two forms of the classical language, tA7jpw- 
og and TAjpwua, are in the New Testament comprised in the latter 
one, Azjpworc is the act of filling, 7A7jpwya the state of being filled, 
and the substance which fills. But even in classic writers the two 
words are reciprocally interchanged. (See Passow in voce.) In the 
dialect of the New Testament both meanings occur in the case of 
TAnpwua, the form TAjowotg is never found. Thus, at Rom. xiii. 10, 
in the words TA7jpwpa tod vouov 7) dyazn, the word —= TAnpwate, “ love 
works the observance of the law.” On the other hand, in Mark viii. 
20, orrpidwv rAnpopata is “the filling of the baskets, what fills 
them,” as tA7jpwua 7éAewc, ‘ the inhabitants of a town.” Thus 7A7- 
poua can, in our passage, and wherever it refers to God, either be 
only ‘‘ God’s filling act,” or “ the state of being filled.” So at Col. 
ll. 9, it is av TO nARpwpa Tic OedtyTOc, by which the Divine essence 
in itself seems to be designated (without reference to the world) as 
being filled with infinite powers. That passage elucidates the word 
TAnpwua in Col, 1. 19, where tay 76 7Ajpwua in like manner, can only 
be, “‘the Divine state of fulness, the Divine essence, as filled with 
infinite powers.” Accordingly, in our passage the words 76 7Arjpwua 
Tov Ta Tavra ev naéot TAnpoveevov might be translated conformably to 
Paul’s usage: “the Divine fulness of him who filleth all in all ;” so 
that Christ would be described in them as he in whom 7év 70 7A7- 
peua tij¢ OedtyTo¢ KatowKet, dwells all the fulness of the Godhead, 
and who, as such, is able to fill the universe in all its forms with 
his powers. But this in itself admissible interpretation of the 
words fails when we come to the grammatical connexion ; 70 7A7j- 
pwa forms an apposition to o@ua; a retrospective reference of it 
to Christ is entirely inadmissible. For, if we would make it de- 
pend on #dwxe in the sense, ‘‘God made him to be the fulness 
of him that filleth all in all,” the sense would be directly opposed 
to Paul’s tenets, as Christ possesses the fulness of the Godhead, 
not through any act of the will of the Father, but by the ne- 
cessity of his nature. It is only what is predicated of his human 
nature, as the setting him to be head of the church, that can be re- 
ferred to acts of the Divine will. If we, therefore, understand 76 
rAjpwwa of the church, inasmuch as Christ, who fills a//, fills it also, 
we find another stumbling-block in the participle 7Ayjpovpévov, which, 
it seems, must be taken passively. The interpretation of Chrysos- 
tom, Theophylact, Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, Beza, Calvin, who 
understand 76 7Ajpwya of the church, as complementum, the com- 
plement of the xepadrj, by which the body is made complete, is so 
utterly unsustained as to need no serious notice. For 7A‘jpwua can 
certainly mean ‘‘complement,” but there only, where mention is 
made, as in Rom. xi. 12, of a deficiency (777qua), which is filled up, 
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made good. And, besides, Christ is never called the head in such a 
way that the church forms the complement of it, and that thus he 
without the church, would be a mere head without a body, but so 
that he, inseparably united with the body of the church, fills it with 
his Spirit, and therefore is one with it, needs no complement.—But 
as to TAnpovpevoc it is certainly true that tAypodo@ac occurs elsewhere 
only as a passive, for which reason Chrysostom, Theophylact, Je- 
rome, would so take it here; but the ta navta év méot by no means 
permits it, as Harless has convincingly shewn, and Winer (Gr. § 38, 
6) acknowledges ; wherefore it only remains to recognize here a so- 
lecism in the use of 7AnpotcOa in the middle form with an active 
meaning. With this view there is no objection to our referring these 
words to the church, as the body of our Lord ; it is called ‘ the full- 
ness of him who filleth all in all,” in order to bring its high dignity 
prominently out, and set it in contrast to everything else. Christ is 
exalted above all power and might; all adversaries God hath put 
under his feet ; but the church is his body, he fills it with his holy 
element of life. 

Chap. i, 1.—What has already been briefly observed above, with 
respect to the construction of this verse and its connexion with what 
precedes and what follows, must here first receive a more extended 
demonstration. We must, above all, separate the purely grammat- 
ical connexion from the connexion of the ideas, which here do not 
run entirely parallel. According as the attention was fixed on the 
one or the other alone, different interpretations were arrived at, 
which in themselves could not satisfy. True, the connecting the 
acc., Kai tude, kK. T. 2., with the immediately preceding mAjpovpévov 
(which Calovius and Koppe recommended), or with i7étage at the 
beginning of ver. 22, sufficiently refutes itself, and can make no 
pretetisions to correctness.. On the other hand, the connecting of 
ii, 1 with ver. 19, as also that of ii. 1 with 1. 4, 5, have both a 
degree of correctness; and what is true in both must be com- 
bined. That is to say, the acc., nat dudc dvta¢g vexpovc, k. T. d., 
connects itself with ver. 19, not, indeed, by the grammatical co- 
herence of the clauses, but certainly by the connexion of ideas. 
For, beginning with ver. 15, this was as follows: “I pray God 
that he may give you spiritual gifts of wisdom and revelation, 
the eyes of your heart being enlightened in the knowledge of 
him, to understand how great is the hope of the Divine calling, 
and the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints, and the 
greatness of his power to us-ward who believe.” But with the 
words kata tiv évépyecav, x.7.A., Paul turns aside from the direct 
address to his readers, and dwells upon what God has done in Christ. 
So far as the power of God in Christ is the measure of the great- 
ness of the working of his power upon the faithful (who, according 
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to ii. 5, 6, are partakers in all that God does in Christ), this di- 
gression has, to be sure, nothing heterogeneous in it ; but still it 
carries us away from the immediate train of ideas. In ii. 1, on 
the other hand, Paul again resumes in its main thread the chain 
of ideas which he had pursued down to i. 19, except that instead 
of the previous 7si¢ he again says tweic, as in i. 13, thus making 
the reference to the Gentile Christians prominent, though zjei¢ 
recurs directly at ver. 5, after the topic touched on in vers. 2, 3 has 
been discussed. If, therefore, ii. 1 is thus connected with 1.19, in the 
main course of thought, we find on the other hand, no rhetorical 
connexion at all with this verse; but Paul permits himself to be 
determined by the construction in vers. 20, 23, kat éxdOcoe—xat bré- 
taze—kal tdwxe (which, in reference to the main course of thought 
form subordinate clauses only), to proceed with the main idea also 
in this form of construction ; we can only, therefore, at kai dpa, 
k. 7. A., supply Oe6¢, with which ovvegworoince (ii. 5), as the chief 
verb, is connected. But, as the subject of the principal verb had 
become uncertain, through the subordinate remarks again introduced 
in ii, 2,3, Paul repeats it (ii. 4), resuming with dé the thread of his 
discourse, and so does not regularly continue the discourse, which he 
had begun at ii. 1, till ver. 5, when he pursues it down to ii. 7. 

Paul here (ii. 1-5) begins by depicting man in general (ver. 5), 
but primarily (ver. 2) the Gentiles, among whom sin had manifested 
itself in the most startling forms (see Rom. i.), as dead, but after- 
wards as quickened and raised up by God together with Christ. At 
the basis of this lies the typical conception of the events of Christ’s 
life, which often appears in the New Testament, and especially in 
Paul. (See the remarks on Rom. vi. 1, seq.) There seem accord- 
ingly, as has been already observed, to be good reasons for the pre- 
ceding digression concerning the person of Christ (i. 20-23). Men 
are of course here called dead through transgressions, inasmuch as 
the higher life of the spirit is vanished ; though alive physically, 
man is dead spiritually, Sov téOvyxe, 1 Tim, v. 6. (The plural duapriac 
of course denotes also workings of sin, not, however, sinful acts, so 
definitely as tapantopara, but rather inward sinful movements of the 
soul in desires and words. The article before the two words is to be 
taken: the transgressions, the sin, which you are conscious of having 
committed. In the parallel passage, Col. ii, 13, finally, vexpoé, is 
construed, not with the mere dative, but with év tapantaépatt. Here 
sin is conceived as that which kills, but in the Epistle to the Co- 
lossians as the element im which the deadness of the natura] man 
shews itself continually.) 

Ver. 2.—After this, Paul, with the words év alc mote mepierary- 
care, k, T. A., in which ye once walked, etc., begins a new digression, 
which describes the state of sinfulness before conversion more accu- 
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rately, but at the same time as one that has passed away. This 
state is described by the phrase tegi7rateiv, walk, as a continued and 
permanent one (see Rom. vi. 4 ; 2 Cor. iv. 2), in opposition to single, 
isolated transgressions, and that, too, as a-walking in accordance, not 
with the heavenly world, with the kingdom of God, but with the 
spirit of this world. Both phrases, x6oz0¢ obtoc, and aiay obroc, are, 
it is well known, often found in the New Testament dialect, but the 
conjunction of the two phrases, kata tov aidva tot Kéopov TovTov, in 
this passage, is singular. We cannot suppose a reference to the 
Gnostic use of the word, for the reason that Paul here characterizes 
no special error, and therefore not the doctrine of the AZons ; but 
describes the position of the Gentiles in a way entirely general. 
Riickert’s idea, that the pronoun is to be joined with ais in this 
way, kata Tov aldva TodToY Tod «Kdou0v, can make no claim to be re- 
ceived, besides that the combination aiay obto¢ tod Kéopov is also quite 
unusual, We might, perhaps, however, starting from the generally 
received meaning of aisy, “time,” take the phrase in the sense of 
*“ course of time, tendency of the age,” unless, with Harless, accord- 
ing to the original meaning of the word in Homer and Pindar, vital 
power, we determined more aceurately its meaning, as not denoting 
the abstract idea ‘ time” at all, but “‘movement and development 
in time,” which gives us, as its natural sense, “‘ Genius, spirit of the 
age.” But what was first expressed dmpersonally, is now, in what 
follows, conceived personally. As he that lives in accordance with 
the heavenly world, walks “‘ according to God,” so he who lives in 
accordance with the aioy rot Kéouov tovrov, walks according to the 
devil. But this ‘‘ accordance” expresses, at the same time, the 
being determined or governed by the devil; for he knows how to 
lead men in accordance with his wishes through his influence. Paul 
describes, in his peculiar way, the prince of darkness as dpywy tijc 
éSovaiac tov dépoc, prince of the power of the air. The name dpywr, 
prince, used of the devil, is, it is true, by no means surprising, and 
particularly in John he is often called so. (John xii. 31, xiv. 30, xvi. 
11.) But at the outset, the import of tij¢ é&ovaiac is obscure ; for 
the genitive cannot, as might at first sight be thought, be taken as 
an apposition, qui est potestas, or cut est potestas, but must express 
the object of the dominion. Neither can we by any means suppose 
a reference to Gnostic false doctrines, as they prevailed among the 
Colossians, because, as has been already observed in the Introduc- 
tion, this epistle is quite free from polemics, nor can it even be shewn 
that éfovoia was in use as a Gnostic terminus technicus, least of all 
in the age of the apostles. According to Col. i. 13 (¢&0vata rod oxé- 
tovc), and Eph. vi. 12, where evil spirits are called xoopoxpatopes to* 
oxdtouc, world-rulers of darkness, é£ovoia here is surely nothing more 
than the power of darkness in general, the kingdom of evil spirits con- 
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ceived as a unity which Satan governs. But the most obscure of all 
is the second genitive, tod dégoc, of the air, which has much employed 
the interpreters, and has in some cases called forth the most start- 
ling views. Tod aépoc is not to be taken as a predicate of éSovoia, thus 
representing evil spirits as of an airy nature, as Chrysostom, Grotius, 
Cornelius 3 lapide, Calixtus, and others, have fancied ; the last two 
indeed, adding as a subordinate consideration, that the evil spirits 
caused storms, and other meteoric phenomena disastrous to man. 
Paul considers demons as spiritual beings (vi. 12), not material 
ones, however subtle, which they would be if they were airy beings. 
The genitive, tod dépoc, denotes not their substantial nature, but the 
region of their sojourn, the place of their activity ; in that all the 
better interpreters are unanimous. We can also at once repudi- 
ate the purely figurative or metaphorical acceptation of the phrase, 
as worthy of no further investigation. Thus Calvin and Beza in- 
sisted on finding in it a figurative designation of the great danger 
which evil spirits prepared for man, as if, for instance, they hov- 
ered in the air over their heads. Thomas Aquinas, Erasmus, and 
others, insisted, on the contrary, on the air being taken metonymi- 
cally, continens pro contento, for the earth itself, surrounded by it. 
The conjecture of Harless is very probable, that the reading of the 
MSS. F.G., of the Vulgate, and of several Fathers, dépog tovrov, 
rests on that interpretation, which would accordingly be very ancient. 
But the acceptation of the phrase which recommends itself at first 
sight seems to be that which takes d7jp as synonymous with oxdroc, 
darkness. Evil spirits are very commonly represented in biblical 
phraseology as belonging to the element of darkness, and it is like- 
wise undoubted that dzp, 7. e., “the lower cloudy region,” is used in 
the classics as synonymous with darkness. (See Homer, Iliad, v. 
776, xii. 240, xvii. 645 ; Hesiod, Theog. vv. 119, 252 ; Wisd., xvii. 
9.) That the meaning does not occur again in the New Testament 
should not surprise us, as dp occurs altogether only at 1 Thess. iv. 
17 besides. But the use of that meaning for the elucidation of this 
passage is, according to Harless’ remark, made inadmissible by the 
circumstance that a7 means “darkness” but in a physical sense, 
never in the figurative one “ spiritual obscurity,” for which oxéro¢ 
always stants as the opposite of light. We are thus thrown back 
upon the proper meaning of dp. But now, that Paul should have 
assigned the atmospherical air as an abode for the evil angels, is both 
striking in itself, and seems to contradict other passages, e. g., Eph. 
vi. 12, where they are described as existing év toi¢ érovpariag, in the 
heavenly places. The reference to platonizing and gnosticising ideas, 
which place evil spirits in the region of the air, is here inadmissible, 
because those speculations of philosophy could scarcely be known to 
the apostle, and he would not have used them as such even if they 
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had been. He had but one source of knowledge, illumination by the 
Holy Ghost. Whatever in his communications coincides with the 
views of other nations, or other schools, Paul has not borrowed from 
the latter, but the rays of truth which are to be found in those 
views appear allied with his doctrine in a manner independent of 
that Divine illumination which filled the apostle. The parallel 
passages which have been quoted from Jewish writers seem of more 
importance, because among the people of Israel, even where the Old 
Testament is silent, opinions may have been transmitted by tradi- 
tion even from the age of the prophets, which find a corroboration in 
the New Testament, and especially because Paul had, as a born Jew 
and a scholar of the Rabbis, from his early youth forward, imbibed 
the opinions of Jewish sages, and, as it were, breathed in their spir- 
itual atmosphere. But the Holy Spirit filling Paul, enabled him, 
even in his Jewish circle of ideas, to separate with accuracy truth 
and error ; hence he never adopted an idea merely because it was 
of Jewish origin, and had been familiar to him from childhood ; but 
whatever Jewish opinions known to him he retained and made use of, 
he adhered to because the Spirit in him guaranteed them. But now 
we must add that the careful inquiry which Harless (pp. 154-6) 
has instituted into the Rabbinical passages on which the assertion 
that the Jews supposed the evil spirits lived in the air is founded, 
shews them to be far from proving this as a prevailing opinion among 
the people. On the contrary, there appears in this respect such ob- 
scurity, confusion, and gross superstition, in the Rabbinical writings, 
that the above-named interpreter justly considers “such quagmires” 
as wholly unadapted to furnish anything for the elucidation of our 
passage. We therefore confine ourselves to Divine revelation, and 
seek to determine the meaning of the words é&oveia tod dépo¢ by 
the intimations contained in that revelation itself, in the following 
way. According to Job i. 6, Satan, too, appears along with the 2 
teréxn plainly in heaven. In like manner at Eph. vi. 12, compared 
with iii. 10, the angels, good and bad, are represented as to be found 
év Toig érovpaviots, which, according to Eph. ii. 6 is equivalent to év 74 
ovpave, in heaven. As spiritual beings they are separated from the 
earth, the material world, and assigned to the heavenly world, as the 
spiritual one. Ifthe words are not expressly “in the heaven,” the 
cause is to be sought for in the circumstance that “ heaven” is not a 
mere description of the spiritual world, but also of the holy and blessed 
region, the abode of God. Still in Luke x. 18 ; Rev. xii. 8, 9, 12, the 
devil is also represented as to be found év otpavé, and as not degraded 
to the earth till after his subjugation, though, no doubt, the figura- 
tive colouring in these passages is not to be overlooked. Now, if we 
compare the only other passage in the New Testament in which dzjp 
occurs, viz., 1 Thess. iv. 17, it appears (see the Comm. on that passage) 
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that ei¢ dépa is put there for ei¢ opavéy, in that the sensible concep- 
tion of being “caught up” (dp7dzec0ar) is expressed by the phrase 
el¢ dépa, In like manner we find in Matth. vi. 26 the phrase otpavé¢ 
used ; the birds are there called “ the birds of heaven,” because they 
seem to the view of sense to fly in heaven. Accordingly, we believe 
we are fully justified in understanding dp in our passage, not 
of the atmospherical air, but of the higher regions generally, which 
we are wont tocall heaven. Paul here chose for the idea that phrase 
instead of érovpaviwv, with the object, perhaps, of characterizing by 
it the powers to which the readers of the epistle had been subject 
before their conversion, as not earthly ones, it is true, but certainly 
not heavenly ones either. 

But, further, the concluding words also of this difficult second 
verse, Tod mrvevwatoc, k.T. A., require a closer investigation. The sup- 
position of Flatt, that tod zvevpato¢ stands parallel to kata tov dp- 
yovra, consequently for kata 70 mvedpua, according to the Spirit, as 
also the opinion of several of the Fathers, that tod dépo¢ tod trvevua- 
to¢ are to be connected in the sense of tvevparoc depiov, need no refu- 
tation. Riickert maintains that Paul has departed from the 
construction ; but that hypothesis is rendered unnecessary by our 
pointing out a proper construction. Such a one arises if we put 
Te* mvevpatoc as equivalent to tij¢ éEovotac, and make both genitives 
depend on kata tov dpyovra. » That is to say, while the objective 
power of evil, the kingdom of darkness, is denoted by ¢ééovoia, 
mveiua relates to its subjective side, to the spirit of evil, working in 
the souls of men. This proceeds from the devil and the evil spirits, 
and has, therefore, the spiritual nature which they themselves bear 
within them ; but of course it is only the created spirit. The effi- 
cacy of this evil principle begets in the children of disobedience the 
trespasses and sins of which mention was made in ver. 1. As now, 
in those words, the state of sinners is described altogether generally, 
apart from their relation to redemption, we have no reason to inter- 
pret the dreideva of unbelief in the gospel ; the expression denotes 
disobedience in general, which is the essence of sin, in whatever form 
it may shew itself. From the viv we are not to infer that the 
Spirit worked thus in the children of unbelief then only when Paul 
wrote ; on the contrary, it continually works in the very same way ; 
Paul rather means by the viv to contrast earthly conditions in 
general with the aioy éAdwy of the kingdom of God, and by that 
means to make the working of the devil appear as confined, in con- 
tradistinction to the eternal Divine working of the Holy Ghost. 
Meyer’s explanation of viv, “which even now, when the gospel is 
working so powerfully counter to it, still continues to reign in 
the children of unbelief,” is justified by nothing in the context. 
On the contrary, the contrast with 7oré gives the viv clearly enough 
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its reference to the state of man without Christ, 7. e., the aidy otros. 
(See Col. iii. 7.) 

Ver. 3—While vers. 1 and 2 were addressed to the Gentile 
Christians, Paul in verse 3 makes a transition to the Jewish Chris- 
tians, and says the same of them. Before their conversion (moré) they 
too walked among the children of disobedience in the wicked lusts 
of the flesh. In the same way, in the second chapter of Romans, 
the state of the Jews is paralleled with that of the Gentiles de- 
scribed in Rom. i. Further, the dvaorpépeobar év émOvpiacc Tij¢ capKéc, 
just as the meputatety katdé of ver. 2, portrays the enduring mode 
(plan, direction) of life in opposition to isolated sinful acts, From 
evil lusts proceeds the accomplishing of the desires of the flesh, 
and of sinful thoughts, Although it is well known that in Paul’s 
usual language, as already shewn at Rom. vii. 14, flesh denotes not 
sensuality or fleshly lust alone, but the whole God-averted tendency 
of man and of the wvy7j, yet Paul ascribes no dcdvora to the oapé. 
The collocation of the words is therefore very suitably chosen ; ti¢ 
capkéc could not have stood after duavoidv, The OeAjuata oapkéc stand 
in relation to the above-mentioned ém6vpiaic as the single actual lusts, 
which are developed according to circumstances from the state of 
concupiscentia, but didvocat denotes sinful thoughts, which have no 
sensual desire for their basis. As dvdévova here, so in Matth. xv. 19 
Stadoytoudc, but with the addition rovypéc, is used of sinful thoughts ; 
but in Luke xi. 17 dcavdnua by itself denotes wicked thoughts. If 
any one, however, should conclude from this description that all Jew- 
ish Christians, and consequently all the apostles likewise, had actually 
committed the grossest carnal sins, he would be greatly mistaken. 
Paul, entirely in the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount, contemplates 
internal sinful aberrations as already actual sins before God. But 
now at length by the o¢ kai ol Aoroi, which has a retrospective refer- 
ence to verse 2, Paul comprises the whole picture of the sinfulness 
of men in the sentence : jwev (scil. toré, before our conversion to 
Christ) réxva pice dpyijc, we were by nature children of wrath, or, as 
Lachmann after A.D.E.F.G. reads, @voe téxva épyijc, but which looks 
more like a correction to facilitate the understanding of the passage, 
than like the original reading. That in these words the expression 
épyi}, put absolutely, is the Divine anger, cannot be doubtful, whether 
by itself, or after the parallel passage Col. iii.6. But as to the reality 
of that anger we have already at Matth. xviii. 34, 35, John iii. 35, 
36, expressed ourselves at sufficient length. Certainly in God anger 
is no passion (so far as the expression is anthropopathic), but the real 
displeasure of God’s holiness at what is evil. Now men as sinners 
are the objects of this divine displeasure, 7, ¢., téxva dpyijc. For the 
context must determine the sort of dependence which is always ex- 
pressed by vidg or téxvoy, The interpretation of téxvov by dgioc, 
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which Calvin, Grotius, and other interpreters defend, is not the 
proper meaning of the word, but only a derivative one ; the object of 
the Divine anger is, under all circumstances, such a one as deserves 
punishment. But gvce, by nature, is here in a dogmatic point of 
view extremely important for the doctrine of original sin; that is 
to say, if ‘‘ we were children of wrath,” stood alone, one might think 
that every single person had by his individual fault alone made 
himself the object of the Divine anger, as the Pelagian-rationalistic 
mode of interpretation is wont to maintain. This view of man’s 
sinful nature, as produced in every individual by personal guilt, is 
refuted by ¢vce, True, many subtleties have been introduced into 
the interpretation of it (see Harless on this passage, p. 171, seq.); 
but @vo¢ cannot, without violence, be understood otherwise than as 
the Latin natura, of what is original, innate, in opposition to what 
has been acquired by practice. True, a thing may by custom be- 
come ¢vovc, but the habitual always forms a contrast with what is 
puoaet. Now, that Paul does not mean original, innate, to be here 
taken as, created by God, cannot indeed be deduced from this pas- 
sage itself; we see from the chief passage (Rom. v. 12, seq.) on 
the doctrine of original sin that Paul derives the sinful nature, 
born in all individuals without exception, from the original sin of 
the founder of the race ; this passage, therefore, receives from that 
leading passage its natural supplement. Accordingly, by the 
dogmatic connexion in the system of Paul, dvoe obtains here the 
meaning ‘‘ sinful birth,’ which it, of course, cannot have of itself, 
and thus forms the antithesis to ydpi7z, verse 5, That is to say, the 
being by nature children of wrath rests on the transmission of sin by 
bodily propagation, which has continued from Adam ; what, there- 
fore, men are by nature, they are by sinful birth. The most plaus- 
ible objection to this interpretation is, that in what preceded 
(dveotpapnuev év éxOvuiarc—movodvTeg Ta OeArjpara, kK. 7. A.) the dis- 
course was of the doing of sin, and not of the state of sinfulness, a 
fact apparently inconsistent with the following ¢icer. Thus most of 
the rationalistic interpreters since Grotius. But a somewhat more 
accurate consideration of the context of verse 3, shews clearly that 
this objection to the above interpretation is totally unfounded. For, 
whilst jjueig mavteg aveotpdpyuev, x. tT. A. portrays the actual state of 
sinful walking, and tovotvrec, x. r. A. the bursting forth of it into in- 
dividual actual sins, both are pointed out in the concluding words in 
their ultimate foundation, viz., in the inborn sinfulness of each indi- 
vidual through his connexion with Adam. It is true this remark 
was not absolutely necessary here; the general train of thought would 
remain uninjured, even if the concluding clause xa? 7juev—Aovrot were 
wanting ; but Paul appears, according to the judicious remark of 
Harless, to have wished by that means to place in a clear point of 
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view ihe contrast between the state of sin and the calling of the 
people of Israel. Paul would not have represented the Jews, as 
God’s people standing under the guidance of Jehovah, in the same 
way as the Gentiles are described in verse 2, as being under the 
power of Satan ; yet they walked, as Adam’s sinful descendants, in 
like manner after the wicked lusts of the flesh, that is, because they 
were not obedient to the Law and the exhortations to a holy walk 
arising from it. 

Ver. 4—But the connexion had been made doubtful by this 
long and important digression. Paul could not resume the discourse 
with the accusative from verse 1 alone, since the subject above all 
must have escaped the reader, because it had not been named since 
i. 17 ; he therefore begins with 6 dé @edc, adds some clauses to char- 
acterize his compassion, and then in ver. 5 again takes up the words 
from ver. 1. While, however, he there said tac, he here writes 7juac, 
as it had been proved in the exposition in ver. 3 that there is no differ- 
ence between Gentiles and Jews, as to their relation to redemption, 
t. e., that they both need it in an equally high degree. The Divine 
love is, however, here represented especially as mercy, because the 
subject is its exhibition to mankind, who have been made miserable 
by sin. But in the aorist 7yydryoe iyudc is couched the reference to 
the actualized expression of God’s love in Christ as the highest form 
of exhibition of love (John iii. 16). 

Vers. 5, 6.—Here now Paul carries out in its separate points of 
view the typical interpretation of the life of Christ, which he had 
already touched on at ii. 1, and for which the representation of our 
Lord’s life in i, 19, seq., was to prepare us. As Christ was dead, 
but was made alive by God’s power, and awakened and set on God’s 
thfone, so has God with Christ made alive, awakened, and trans- 
ferred to the heavenly world mankind dead through their sins. The 
repetition of xat before the three verbs is explained by the vivacity 
of the picture, and the endeavour to place the climax in the strong- 
est light ; but the form of the aorist in all three verbs is striking, 
especially as their substance seems to be as yet future, as shewn 
above all in ovvexd@ce ; for how could it be said of the readers then 
living that God had transplanted them with Christ into the heay- 
enly world? ‘True, it is quite correct to say that, as ovgworoveiv, 
quickening together, and ovveyeipev, raising together, are here to 
be understood not of physical awakening from the dead, but of 
quickening the spiritual essence, so too ovyxaficev, seating to- 
gether, denotes but figuratively the inner heavenly consciousness of 
believers, not a local raising into heaven; and, accordingly, the 
Protestant interpreters maintain that everything here named is to 
be looked on as already actually wrought in the readers of the epistle. 
But Paul’s intention is clearly not to represent these parallels with 
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the events of Christ’s life as realized only in the first readers of the 
epistle, but to designate them as also valid for all who should in 
future believe in Christ. According to that, then, it must, at all 
events, be granted that Paul, in the style of prophetic representa- 
tion, describes the future as already realized. But even this does 
not exhaust Paul’s idea. If we compare Rom. viii. 30 (see the 
Comm. on that passage), it is clear that he conceives at once as com- 
pleted in the work of Christ, according to his word teréAeorat, all 
that which is gradually realized in men’s hearts in the progressive 
development of the world’s history. What happened to him, as the 
second Adam, the representative of the race, has actually once for 
all happened for the benefit of all. The above statement, that 
Christ’s life is typically conceived by Paul, is therefore not to be 
understood either, as implying that independently of Christ and his 
person, is formed analogously to his fortunes, by express Divine 
ordinance, the development in believers. Rather, Christ is the 
real type for every form of life among the saints unto the end, so 
that their life is only the development of what has been already 
given in the germ in him, and been transplanted out of him into 
their nature. The supplying of an év before 7@ Xpvoré, which is 
found in some MSS., is therefore totally unsuitable ; the dative 
depends on ovv in the compound verbs, and is to be understood en- 
tirely in its own meaning, since Christ, as the universal man, bore 
all men in him, and completed all in himself. The parallel passage 
in Col. i. 13, in which ovy is expressly repeated, also favours this 
construction. The only thing surprising in this interpretation is, 
that at the end of ver. 6 év Xpiord "Inood occurs, and the év is 
there genuine beyond a doubt. But that addition would seem per- 
haps only to serve to shew that ovyxafigev is here used as already 
remarked, in a figurative sense. But in saying that, we do not 
say that believers will not actually share in Christ’s sitting in 
heaven on God’s throne; it is asserted at Rev. iii. 21, in the 
strongest terms, and it also follows from the nature of the case, that 
what is of a heavenly nature belongs to the heavenly world. But in 
this passage the figurative ovGworovetv and ovveyeipery shows a refer- 
ence merely to the inner world, and the arousing of the heavenly 
consciousness, whereas elsewhere Christ’s bodily resurrection, and 
whatever is connected with it, is also treated as a real type of owrs. 
The distinction between ovgworoeivy and ovveyeipery deserves also 
to be more closely investigated. Although the two, as we said, 
can here be taken only figuratively, yet they are borrowed from 
the process of physical resurrection, and must, therefore, have in 
it their signification. Now, in the prophetic description (Hzek. 
xxxvii.) there is also a plain distinction drawn between a moving, a 
becoming alive, of the dead bones, and an actual resurrection ; the 
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same distinction is pointed to in Matth. xxvii. 52, 53, according to 
which passage the bodies of the saints move indeed simultaneously 
with Christ’s death, but do not awake and go forth from the graves 
till after his resurrection. Although, therefore, the resurrection itself 
is an act, it yet presupposes in the process of the gradual quickening 
Sworoeiy, its successively advancing preparation. In the midst of 
the discussion, there appears in ver. 5 the parenthetical ejaculation 
xapitt gore ceowopévot, by which Paul lays the great thought, which 
filled his life, on the hearts of his readers, viz., that neither works, 
nor any merit whatever, but God’s undeserved grace, is the sole 
ground of our salvation, which is further carried out in ver. 8. In 
the parallel passage too (Col. ii. 13) this idea attaches itself to the 
ovvegworoinoe, In the words yaploduevoc tiv mdvta Ta TapaTTHpaTa., 
(At the addition in ver. 5, ydpiti éore ceowopévor, various readings are 
found ; particularly, D.E.F.G. read od 7H ydo:te, inferior critical 
authorities also add ydp or dé. But all these readings owe their 
origin to the copyists misunderstanding the nature of the short ex- 
clamation arising from the excited feelings of Paul, and supposing 
they must somehow bring it into grammatical connection, princi- 
pally with reference to ver. 8. On év toig érovpaviowc, see at Eph. 
i. 3.) 

Ver. 7.—At length Paul closes this long collection of proposi- 
tions, reaching from i. 15 to this verse, with the idea that it was 
God’s intention, by the work of Christ, to make known the abundant 
riches of his goodness ; just as was expressed in i. 6, xii. 14, ei¢ 
Erawvov ddsn¢ Tio Xapitoc avTod, to the praise of the glory of his grace, 
as the ultimate object of the whole creation, and of all its forms. 
This manifestation of the richness of the Divine grace, however, Paul 
places év toi¢ aidor toig érepyouévorc. The participle érepyduevov, 
quod imminet, instat (Luke xxi. 26 ; James vy. 1), is found united 
with aiév nowhere else in the New Testament.—Apart from the 
context, aidvec érepyouevoe could mean only “the coming genera- 
tions,” in opposition to the living one, to which Paul addressed his 
epistle. But it has been already remarked on vers. 5, 6, that Paul 
there had already in mind those also who should live later ; he would 
have Christ’s benefits referred not merely to the one generation then 
living, but to all the races of man. Therefore of aidvec émepyduevor 
can only be taken as = the usual term aioy péAAwyr, so that the sense 
of the 7th verse is this: “ that God in the future order of things, 7. e., 
in the kingdom of God (in which the glory of the faithful, which is 
hidden here below, will be made visible to all), may manifest the 
overwhelming richness of his grace.”—The concluding words of ver. 7, 
év xonotoryte ep’ tude év Xptor@ "Ijood, determine more exactly the 
more general word yapic ; to connect év, «.7.2., with drepBd2Aovta is 
unsuitable, because the participle belongs quite objectively to tAodroc. 
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(The neuter form of tAcizoc is with Lachmann and Harless, on the 
authority of MSS. A.B.D.F.G., to be preferred as the rarer one, 
here, as at Eph. iii. 8, 16 ; Phil. iv. 19; Col. ii. 2.) 

Vers. 8, 9.—The greatness of the Divine goodness in the work of 
redemption Paul finds especially in this circumstance, that the ow- 
tnpia is solely effected (as causa efficiens) through the grace of God 
(see ver. 5), and on the part of man only faith is required (as the 
conditio sine quad non); thereby redemption appears as the sole work 
of God, to whom alone therefore all praise for it belongs. The 
idea at first positively expressed is again repeated negatively, in order 
to impress it the more emphatically, obi é& dudv, odk & &pywy se. tore 
deowowévor. Since, therefore, here every work, and consequently 
every merit on the part of man, is excluded, faith (xio7:¢) itself too 
is denied meritoriousness : faith too, like everything good in man, 
is a gift of God, that all self-glorifying may ever be annihilated, and 
all glory be preserved unto God. (See the details on ydpic, tiorte, 
épya, at Rom. iii, 21 ; 2 Cor. iii. 5.) 

Ver. 10.—Now, that everything in the path of salvation is thus 
referred to God’s working, which man on his part has only to accept 
with faith, is based on the nature of the process of regeneration. It 
is like a new creation ; the regenerate are God’s 7oiqya, xriopa, 
ktiowg (see at 2 Cor. v. 17; Gal. vi. 15), created in Christ Jesus. 
The év is again not to be taken as = through, but to be understood 
as in vers. 5,6: Christ, as the representative of the race, bears in 
himself all who are his in the faith. But the aim of this inner Di- 
vine creation is more closely determined by é 77 épyai¢ dyaOoic, ¢. €., 
unto good works, that they may bring forth good works. However 
little, therefore, salvation proceeds from works, it does not, for all 
that, exclude good works, 7. e., works which proceed from a heart in 
which dwells faith active through love (see Gal. v. 6); on the con- 
trary, the fruits of faith are supposed to proceed from the new birth, 
as inevitable consequences. God wills that we should walk in 
those fruits, by which again, as vers. 2, 3, the permanent being and 
living in good works is to be understood, because faith and love 
afford an inexhaustible source for them. The only difficulty in ver. 
10 is the construction of oi¢ mpontoiuacev 6 Oedc,x.7.A4. The question 
is whether oi¢ is here to be taken asa strict dative : “for which God 
has prepared us,” or as by attraction for d, in the sense: “ which 
God has prepared that we might walk in them.” Against the first 
interpretation it might be urged that it is unsuitable to represent the 
persons as prepared for the works, since, on the contrary, the latter 
depend on the former. And in that case we necessarily expect ac 
after mponroiwacew, Against the second, for which we decide, might 
in like manner be urged the incongruity of God’s having prepared 
the works, while these are surely deeds of man, But the prepae 
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ration is not to be understood as excluding man’s free-will, but 
only as implying that the circumstances and conditions, under which 
it becomes possible for men to accomplish good works, are ordered. 
by God. (IIposromuagev [see Rom. ix. 23] differs from mpoopicery and 
mporiévat only by pointing to a working of the Divine eternal will 
which relates more to details.) 


§ 3. Or THE Unity oF ALL BELIEVERS IN CHRIST. 
(ii. 11—ii. 21.) 


To this description of the grace of God in Christ Paul in what 
follows annexes very fitly a reminiscence of the former abandoned 
condition of his readers. In order to attain to a full appreciation of 
the greatness of God’s benefits in Christ, man must remember his 
condition when he was without them. Now, when Paul said 
that they had once been heathens, he said everything to desig- 
nate the wretchedness and spiritual desolation of his readers. 
(This toré forms, as in vers. 2, 3, an antithesis with vvvéi in ver. 13, 
and contrasts the time before their conversion with that after it.) 
That is to say, the name ¢0v7, answering to the Hebrew p1s, de- 
notes, both in the Old and the New Testament dialects, the idea of 
utter estrangement from God, and blindness. The more strongly to 
mark the contemptuousness of the expression, Paul further adds, in 
a parenthetical clause, of Aeyouevor adxpoBvotia vTO Tio Aeyouévng TrEpt- 
tonic, who are called uncircumcision, etc. (See as to dkpoBvortia 
and repctop7}, abstracts used for the concretes dxpoBvoro and tepiTpy7- 
toi, the Comm. on Rom. ii. 26, ili, 30, iv. 9,10.) But it is a ques- 
tion how, in ver. 11, the additions of év capxi to ta €0vy and év oapki 
yelporroujtov to Tepttouajc are to be understood. The latter might 
produce the impression that bodily circumcision, as such, is meant 
to be undervalued in comparison with the spiritual one (see on 
Rom. ii. 28, 29); but this the whole context forbids. For Paul 
means to shew that the Gentiles were really inferior compared 
with the Jews, as ver. 2 shews; but the latter had received the 
circumcision in the flesh (é¢v capxé) as a Divine institution, which 
was to distinguish them from the Gentiles; he cannot, therefore, 
possibly mean to undervalue that. Nevertheless, the words i7o 
tie Aeyonévng TepitouAc ev oapKi yeipovojrov unmistakably bear a 
colour of blame, but which is not to be referred to the symbol of cir- 
cumcision in itself, but to the want of honesty of the Jews, in not 
suffering themselves to be led by the outward symbcl ordained by 
God to that moral purification which it was to typify—Accordingly, 
the words included in parentheses are to be thus paraphrased: “ Ye, 
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who are called uncircumcised by the so-called circumcision performed 
in the flesh, which, however, merely as such (¢.e., without, along 
with the outward circumcision, being also circumcised in the heart), 
has certainly no right to look down contemptuously on you.” <Ac- 
cordingly then it also follows that the phrase ta é@v7 év capxi does 
not form, as might be thought, an antithesis with ta &0vn év mvev- 
att, to designate better and worse, noble-minded and ignoble- 
minded, Gentiles ; but that év oapxit denotes the want (common to 
all Gentiles without exception) of a symbol of the covenant in the 
flesh ; then, too, the reference of the passage to the Gentiles as such, 
explains the article before £07. 

Ver. 12.—To this is annexed a more accurate description of 
the state of the Gentiles. Paul considers, in his far reaching and 
nobie style of conception, his immediate readers as the representa- 
tives of Gentilism, and of the Gentile age of the world in general ; 
therefore the following picture, with which Col. i. 21; Eph. iv. 18, 
19, are to be united also, is a representation of heathenism in 
all ages and in all its forms. It is always ywpic Xevotod, without 
Christ, and therefore ywic owrnpiac, without salvation. Here ‘Insob 
or “Ijcot Xpiorod, could not have stood, as might be thought, for 
the Jews too were without Jesus; Xgeotd¢ denotes the Messiah 
ideally, of whose manifestation the Jews had received the prophe- 
cies ; which indeed are described in what immediately follows as 
wanting to the Gentiles. But the phrase ywpi¢ Xgvorod is in so far 
significant as the prophecies among the Jews are not to be viewed 
as mere abstract assurances of something future, but as real prom- 
ises, in and with which the germ of what was promised was al- 
ready present in the people. Christ already dwelt, as the eternal 
word of the Father, in the people of Israel by an énidnnuia vonra, 
before the éridquia aio@y7H, which commenced with Jesus’ becoming 
man. ‘This indwelling of Christ in Israel in his Godhead was want- 
ing in heathenism; hence its infinite distance, even in its noblest 
forms, from what the people of God included.—This state of aban- 
donment by God is more accurately designated by the dznAdo- 
Tploévor Tig modttEiag Tod "lopajA, K. T. 2., being aliens, etc., to 
which the parallel passage Col. i, 21 further adds kai éyOpoi 7H Savoia 
(= év 7@ vot) év toi¢ épyoe totic movnpoic, and enemies in your mind 
by wicked works, that is, living in works known to be evil, and 
thereby standing in spiritual enmity against God. God’s people 
had a peculiar, politico-religious constitution, ordained by God, 
which was a prefiguration of the “kingdom of God.” This regu- 
lated state of the theocracy, which must have powerfully promoted 
the development of the life of faith, is here designated by the word 
roduteta, Which we became acquainted with in Acts xxii. 28, in the 
sense of citizenship, civitas Romana. Now, as Paul denies the 
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Gentiles any participation in this todcteia tod “TopandA, he denies 
indeed their right of citizenship in it, which belonged to every 
Jew by birth alone; yet in its connexion with tod "lopajA we can- 
not here ascribe to the word exactly the meaning of right of citizen- 
ship.” (See Harless’ remarks on this passage.) But in the word d77A- 
Aorprwuévor seems to be couched not merely that the Gentiles have 
no part in the kingdom of Israel, but that the participation in it was 
taken from them. This is undoubtedly involved in the form of the 
word, yet not that they had previously had a share in the king- 
dom of God, and had lost it, but that God, by the restriction of 
his special gracious influences to Israel, had expressly excluded the 
Gentile world, but only in order first to give intensity to the fire by 
concentration in one place, and then to diffuse it over all the na- 
tions of the earth. (’A7taAAotpidw is found elsewhere in the New 
Testament only at Eph. iv. 18 ; Col. i. 21. Josephus often uses it. 
It is also found in Sirach xi. 834; 3 Macc. i. 3, as also in the LXX. 
for 1, Ps. lvii. 3, and 153, Job xxi. 29; Jerem. xix. 4. The clause 
tévat THY dvaOnKkdv tie émayyeAiac, which some inconsiderable MSS. 
endeavoured to render easier by the corrections tév énayyedldy Tij¢ 
dcaOjKnc or tH émayyeaAlac THY dvabnKSy, is to be viewed as a further 
exegesis of the ywpi¢ Xpiorod. It would seem, in fact, to have 
been sufficient to say: dévoe tij¢ énayyedtac, 7. e., far from the prom- 
ise of the Messiah, which composed the central point of all the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament ; for the attempted connexion of rij¢ 
érayyeAtacg with éArida uj éyovtec is inadmissible, as it would require 
the collocation r7jv tij¢ émayyediag éAnida, However, the plural tév 
diaOnxdv could occasion difficulty only if taken for the Old and New 
Testaments ; but, according to Rom. ix. 4, by that word are under- 
stood the covenants of God with the fathers of the Jewish people, a 
view favoured by the passages Wisdom of Solomon xviii. 22, Sirach 
xliv. 11 ; 2 Macc. viii. 15. Those covenants are here called dtaykai 
Tig émayyediac because the promise of the Messiah was the support 
of those covenants.—At such a distance from the Divine institu- 
tions the Gentiles are therefore éAnida un éxyovtec, 7. e., not only with- 
out the hope of the Messiah, but in general wanting all real hope, 
and therefore also deo, 7. e., Godless, without actual connexion with 
the living God. The addition év 76 xécpe, 7. e., in this wicked world, 
gives a point to the idea, inasmuch as it is to be paraphrased by: 
“in this wicked world, in which one has such urgent necd of a sure 
hope, of a firm hold on the living God.” This declaration of Paul 
might seem in contradiction to Rom. i. 19, where to the heathens is 
ascribed 76 yywordyv tod Ocod, and to the historical fact, that individual 
heathens elevated themselves above superstition to a purer knowl- 
edge of God ; but such is not the case. True, we must not try to 
solve the apparent contradiction by saying that Paul here speaks 
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merely of those Gentiles strictly living in spiritual blindness ; 
but that single individuals who arrived at a purer knowledge of 
God, as Socrates, Plato, and others, had properly ceased to be hea-~ 
thens ; for we have remarked already at the phrase ta 20vn év oapxi, 
that we are not to distinguish them by a suppressed antithesis from 
7a &0vn év rvevpart, Paul speaks of the whole of the Gentile world, 
d.e., of all mankind except the Jews ; he divides the human race 
into Israel and non-Israel. Rather, we can solve the apparent con- 
tradiction in this way only. No natural knowledge of God, such as 
we meet in non-Jewish thinkers and sages, valuable as it may be 
considered in itself, can be compared with the knowledge of God 
which was spread in the bosom of God’s people ; for it was not 
the result of true Divine enlightenment and of God’s spiritual com- 
munication of himself, but the product of mere reflection on the 
existence of the distant Deity, from the contemplation of nature, 
and from conscience. But God can there alone be truly understood, 
where he communicates himself beforehand to him who knows hin. 
Odbdeic Eyvwxe Tov Oedv, KaDw¢ dei yvOvat, ei fi) O¢ Eyvworat UT’ avTod. 
(Compare on 1 Cor. viii, 8.) The Gentile knowledge of God, so far 
as it deserves that name, could not therefore but exhibit itself as 
rather negative and formal than positive, and the knowledge of 
Socrates, that he knew nothing, is an adequate expression for it. 
But the less the Jews used their great privileges as they ought, the 
more guilty they became before God, and the more did those hea- 
thens put them to the blush, who in their godless state, with their 
weak light, were more faithful than the Jews with their clear blaze 
of revelation. 

Ver. 13.—To the description of the Gentile estrangement from 
God is then further annexed the picture of the state of the con- 
verted. In it all live in Christ Jesus, 7. e., in communion with Jesus 
of Nazareth, in whom the idea of the Messiah was realized. Paul 
here expresses the altered state of the Gentile world by éyyd¢ éyev7)- 
Onre, ye became nigh, in opposition to the preceding distance (uakpav 
elvat). This is only a resumption of the previous draAAotpiotoba Tij¢ 
moAtetac Tov "lopa7jA. In God’s people God was present in the She- 
chinah of the temple, the Jews were therefore near him ; the Gen- 
tiles, on the contrary, were far from him, inasmuch as they were 
not allowed to approach the temple. (See on vers. 17,18.) The 
act of coming near, and consequently the state of being in Christ, 
is represented finally, as effected in the blood of Christ (¢v 7@ 
aipate tod Xprorod). The shedding of his blood, and the atonement 
earned thereby, ended the separation among mankind, which God 
had ordained till the completion of Christ’s work, and enabled the 
Gentiles to unite themselves to the community of Christ just as im- 
mediately as was allowed to the Jews. (Cf. ii. 18.) 
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Vers, 14, 15.—Such an effect Christ produces by his nature ; he 
himself is our peace. In that idea there is couched not merely that 
Christ institutes peace, that he is the Peace-maker, but that he him- 
self, in his essence, is peace, and that he alone has peace who lives 
in him and his element. Where discords dwells inwardly, there out- 
wardly, too, peace is only mock peace. Thus Christ is called, even 
in Isaiah ix. 6, prince of peace (48 1v, dpywy eipyvyc). Therefore in 
the name “ our peace,” #ueZ¢ implies not the Jews alone ; Paul here 
speaks from the point of view of the whole human race, in which 
all distinctions are levelled. (See on Gal. iii, 28.) Christ manifests 
himself as our peace both inwardly and outwardly ; Paul, no doubt, 
on account of the special need of his first readers, dwells especially 
on the external features of the reconciliation, Christ abolishes the 
division of mankind into Jews and non-Jews, he makes both halves one. 
The neuter, tad dupdrepa, Paul himself (vers. 15, 16) interprets by tov¢ 
dvo, Tod duportépovc, t.e., Jews and non-Jews. Both form a unity in 
their relation to Christ (John x. 16), one flock under one shepherd. 
This uniting efficiency of Christ is still more closely described by Paul 
in the explanatory words: kat Avoacg 70 pecdtoryov Tob dpaypyod, and 
breaking down the middle wall of partition. This middle wall of 
partition is further explained by the tijv éyOpay, the enmity, and the 
whole train of thought is more accurately determined by the final 
words ‘in his own flesh doing away the law of commands in ordi- 
nances” (év Ti oapKt avtod Tov vouov THv evtoAdy év doypace KaTapy7- 
oac), ‘True, it has been proposed to connect tiv &xOpay év Ti capnt 
airov, and even Lachmann has accepted that punctuation ; but this 
mode of taking the context yields no fitting sense ; for the interpre- 
tation of Bugenhagen, Schulthess, and others, who explain éyOpa 
év TH aapki abrod, ‘‘ enmity in his people, in the corporeal relatives of 
Christ” (as odp= is used Rom. xi. 14), sufficiently refutes itself. It is 
only in the above given connexion of the words that the writer’s ex- 
position proceeds step by step elucidating itself. Now, first of all, 
as to the form of the phrase Ave 70 peodtoryov Tod dpaypod, it is 
clear that Ave here, as at John 1. 19, has the meaning of “to 
dissolve, destroy, and therefore remove.” Mesdtowyov, paries inter- 
gerinus or intermedius, denotes a party-wall, a partition-wall ; Pha- 
vorinus interprets it TO dudgpaywa. It is very rare in profane writers, 
yet Athenzus has it, Lib. vii. p. 281. Ed. Casaubon. The combi- 
nation pecdétovyov tov Ppayjod is meant, however, to render the barrier 
prominent, as the means of separation, ‘‘the barrier which forms 
and is meant to form the hedge, the separating medium.” This 
phrase points, of course, immediately to the law, which produced the 
separation between those who were under theocratic government and 
those who were not under it, by expressly declaring the Gentiles 
unclean, and forbidding all communication with them on the part 
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of the Jews. In the Rabbis, therefore, the law is called a5 or xs», 
sepes, sepimentum, and the Masoreh again nyr> sro. (See Buxtorf, 
lex. talm. p. 1447.) The investigations as to what sort of barrier Paul 
meant, seem idle ; if, however, it is to be supposed that he, in using 
the universally intelligible figure, had something special in his mind, 
it is most reasonable to understand the wall which divided the fore- 
court of the Gentiles from the precincts of the inner temple, and thus 
was a symbol of their separation from the covenants of promise. The 
presupposed reference of the pecdroryov tod dpaypod to the law, seems, 
however, to have a doubt cast on it by the epexegetic rijv éyOpav. 
Erasmus, Cornelius 4 Lapide, and Riickert understand it rather 
of the reciprocal enmity between Jews and Gentiles. But if r7» 
éyOpav were different from pecdrovyov, kat would not be wanting ; 
if it is to explain the previous phrase, the idea, “the party-wall is 
enmity,” seems unfitting ; the enmity may well be a consequence of 
the separating medium, but not the separating medium itself. Be- 
sides, Paul himself surely gives the explanation immediately by the 
following, “abolishing the law of commands,” which stands exactly 
parallel to the weodrovyov Avoac. The éy6pa can and must be here taken 
as an effect of the law. But the question is, as what effect ? Chry- 
sostom, Theophylact, and Gicumenius, to whom Harless has given 
in his adhesion, understand by the éy6pa the enmity of the Jews 
and Gentiles together against God, which arises through the opera- 
tion of the law, in that it makes sin abound. (Rom. v. 20, vii. 
13, viii. 3; Gal. iii, 10.) The last-named interpreter defends this 
acceptation by laying emphasis on the kai droxatadAagsy—r@ Oe, and 
reconciled—to God, which follows in ver. 16, and which he under- 
stands of inward reconciliation through Christ, and therefore of the 
abolishment of guilt and enmity against God, in opposition to the 
merely outward union of Jews and Gentiles. According to this, as’ 
Harless interprets the passage, the two members of the clause 
expressive of purpose correspond to the two members of the prin- 
cipal sentence ; that is to say, the first member of the subordi- 
nate sentence, iva, down to elprjvnv, to the first member of the 
principal sentence, 6 rovjoag down to év, and the second member of 
the subordinate sentence, kai droxatadAdéy down to év aid, to the 
second member of the principal sentence, kai 76 pesdroryov down to 
katapyjoac. Thus, then, Paul spoke not merely of the amalgama- 
tion of the Jews and Gentiles into one, through Christ, but also of 
the abolishment of the enmity of the sinful world against God 
through the atonement. But the twofold subject, which this in- 
terpretation supposes, is not found in Paul’s discussion, The dzo- 
katadAdooewv (ver. 16) is, by the addition Tove duporépovg év évi ad- 
wart, referred to the relation between Jews and Gentiles, just as the 
preceding Krigety tove dvo. In vers. 17-22 we see most clearly that 
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this relation continues the chief subject of the epistle in what fol- 
lows, just as, from vers, 11-15, it forms the central point of the ar- 
gument. We find, therefore, no justification for introducing along 
with this idea, which forms the basis of the whole exposition from 
ver. 11 to ver. 22, another idea in vers. 15, 16 merely, and that, too, 
the entirely general one, that God has reconciled both Gentiles and 
Jews with himself through Christ. This idea must have seemed to 
Paul the more completely superfluous here, that he had already 
treated of it inchap.i. But it is here rzappropriate also, inasmuch 
as rendering prominent the inward reconciliation along with the 
outward amalgamation of Jews and Gentiles must have excited the 
notion that the latter was merely an outward one, that it was sepa- 
rated from the spirtual atoning work of Christ. But such is not 
Paul’s meaning ; rather, Christ, inasmuch as he is the Reconciler 
of man to God, and therefore their peace, is also in and by those 
very relations the abolisher of the separation between Gentiles and 
Jews. Paul, therefore, could not think for a moment of placing 
the inward reconciliation side by side with the outward amal- 
gamation, because to him the amalgamation is no mere outward 
one. To this is still added this further fact, that nowhere is it said, 
either in Paul or in the whole New Testament, that ‘‘ the effect of 
the law is enmity against God.” Certainly it is said that ‘‘ it works 
wrath or.a curse,” but never “ enmity.”—Finally, on the assumption 
that t7v éyOpav denotes the enmity of both, of the Jews and of the 
Gentiles, against God, we must also assume that Paul, in speaking 
of the law, thought of the law of the Gentiles also, written in their 
hearts. But the subsequent language does not at all accord with 
this view, and no passage can be found in the whole New Testament 
which declares this law, too, of the conscience, to work wrath or a 
curse. 

If, therefore, we must reject the reference of the enmity to the 
enmity of both, Jews and Gentiles, against God, nothing remains 
but, with most interpreters, to refer it to the object spoken of both 
before and after in these verses, to the relation of the law to those 
under the theocracy and those not. The bitter enmity between 
the two was the result of the law, the separating hedge. As, 
therefore, the latter was through Christ and the completion of 
his work taken away, so was the reciprocal enmity of the Jews and 
Gentiles taken away, objectively immediately, subjectively so far as 
they receive Christ in faith; Christ was their peace in this rela- 
tion also. Thus we rigorously maintain the closest connexion of this 
whole passage ; that is to say, the following “ in his flesh,” etc., now 
describes the action of the Avey more accurately, and interprets 
for us authentically the “‘ middle wall of partition,” which caused the 
enmity between Jews and Gentiles. And such an interpretation was 
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necessary, because those words might have been misunderstood, 
For this breaking down the middle wall, etc., might seem, from its 
relation to the law, to stand in antagonism with the declarations 
of the Lord at Matth. v. 17, 18, where the abolition of the law is ex- 
pressly disavowed, Paul cannot intend to utter the antinomian error 
that Christ had abolished («atapyzjoac) the law in general, both in its 
moral and ceremonial parts, in every relation ; but only that the law 
had obtained through Christ a totally different position, and so far 
was made inoperative in a certain relation. This relation, which 
through Christ is changed in reference to the law, Paul designates 
by the phrase v6po¢ tév évtoAdv, law of commandments, and the ad- 
dition év déyuao, in ordinances. The word ‘ commandment” (év- 
roar), denotes the expression of the law (véwoc) for the individual 
case ; thus the unity of the law comprises a multitude of évtoAai. 
It cannot be supposed that the ceremonial ordinances alone are here 
so called ; the moral commandments of the véuog are also to be taken 
as évtoAat: but Paul names the law here ‘the law of command- 
ments,” in order to contrast it in the dividedness of its precepts 
with the oneness of the spirit (¢v évt vevuart, ver. 18), which reigns 
in the gospel. While the law says, do this, do that, do not this, do 
not that, the gospel has but the one commandment of love, and even 
that not in the form of a commandment, but as an influence of grace. 
Certainly this holds good also of the law of the Gentiles written in 
their hearts. This, too, declares itself in a multitude of separate 
exhortations and warnings ; but we need not mention that 6 voyo¢ 
tov évroaav, the law of commandments, cannot possibly be referred 
to this inner: law also. If it were still doubtful, the év doywacr, in 
ordinances, which follows would, at all events, make the reference to 
the universal moral law impossible. 

But certainly the interpretation of this expression again is very 
uncertain. True, the reference of déyuata to Christian doctrines, 
which, besides the Fathers, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Gicumenius, 
also Grotius, Bengel, Fritzsche, Winer,* and others, defend, seems 
inadmissible, because déyya elsewhere occurs in the New ‘Testament 
only in the sense of “imperial decree, edict,” as Luke ii. 1 ; Acts 
xvii. 7; in the Septuagint, Daniel ii. 15. Nor is the meaning | 
“dogma, Christian doctrine,” found in the earliest Fathers. We 
may suppose it was first formed when philosophers entered the 
Christian church, and transferred to Christ their own custom of 
calling the doctrines of the philosophers doywara. Still, this is not 
decisive against such an acceptation of the word in this passage ; 
for, even if it does not occur elsewhere in the New Testament in the 
meaning “dogma,” it might have it here and in Col. ii. 14, as it 


* Winer has proposed this view in the third edition of his Grammar, but has given it 
up in tho fourth (p. 196, seq.) 
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was used of the doctrines of philosophical schools. But here this 
meaning neither suits the context, nor harmonizes in its sentiment 
with the doctrine elsewhere taught by the sacred writers. We no- 
where find it taught in the New Testament that Christ by his precepts 
made the law of no effect ; it is constantly said, by his death, by his 
blood. So also here év ti capki atbrod, in his own flesh, is to be con- 
nected with xatapyijoac, doing away, so as to express the means by 
which Christ works the abrogation of the law ; it denotes the offer- 
ing up of his flesh, and therefore = év 7@ aivate aitod, in his blood 
(ver. 13), or dca tod oravpod, by his cross (ver. 16). But further, it 
is impossible to discover how év déyyaoz could be so connected with 
katapyjoac, that it should mean “‘ He made the law of no effect 
through his doctrines,” Such a sentiment would certainly have re- 
quired év toic déyyaorv abtod. Therefore other interpreters, particu- 
larly Ambrose, Calvin, Beza, Calovius, Wolf, Michaelis, Storr, and, 
among the later ones, Koppe, Flatt, Theile, Riickert join év ddy- 
pact with tov vouov Tév évtoAdv, which precedes. But Winer (Gr., 
p. 196, seq.) and Harless have correctly observed, in opposition to 
that view, that it would require the repetition of the article.* Were 
év déyuaoe meant to determine more exactly the véuoc, it must have 
been tov év déypacr ; if to determine the évroAdy it should have 
been tév év ddyuact. Besides, we cannot thus well avoid tautology ; 
“the law of the commandments in ordinances” says idem per idem. 
Nothing remains, therefore, but, with Harless (in favour of whose 
interpretation Winer, too, declares, wbi supra) to join, indeed, év 
déypact with katapyjoac, but not to refer it to Christian precepts, 
but to the form of command in which the law of the Old Testament 
appears ; and to consider that form as the part of the law abolished 
by Christ, so that the sense of the words is this: “Christ has, by 
offering up his flesh, made the law, which declared itself in a multi- 
tude of precepts, inoperative in relation to the commanding form 
of its ordinances, and gained for man in lieu of it the one spirit of 
love.” 

Ver. 16.—To the above is further annexed the description of the 
design of the Lord in his abolishment of the separating hedge of the 
law, which divided mankind among themselves into Israel and non- 
Israel, into God’s people and not God’s people, into man and wife. 
(For, as under the New Testament Christ has a relation [to the 
church] as the man to the wife [see v. 23, seq.], so is, under the Old 
Testament, Israel as the man related to the heathen world as to the 


* Winer, in the 6th edition of his Grammar (§ 31, Anum.) unites év déyyaocv with év- 
-oAdv, and regards them as forming one conception ‘‘commandments in (special) ordi- 
nances.” He thus withdraws his objection based on the absence of the article (rav év 
doy.), and refers to § 20, 2, where he has accumulated many analogous examples of its 
omission,—[K, 
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wife.) But %a admits of no immediate connexion with the chief 
verb of the previous sentence, abtoc ydp aruv % elpivn jer, for he 
himself is our peace, for in it Chnist’s essence is described, not his 
working ; the particle of intention connects itself with the parallel 
participles tovjoac, Avoac, katapyjoac. The description of Christ as 
personally our peace, is again resumed in the ody elpjvny, for which 
mowjoac could not here stand ; for which reason also the elpyvoroujoag 
dia Tod aipatoc Tod oTavpod adrod, Col. i. 20, stands parallel in thought, 
it is true, but not in language, with this passage. The two national 
masses, Jews and non-Jews, are, however, represented as greater in- 
dividuals ; thence tov¢ dvo, trode dudorépove. Indeed, those united 
through Christ, who in ver. 14 were represented as & — évérne, are 
here called ei¢ xavdc dvOewroc, one new man. As, therefore, the 
separate individuals in the nation coalesce into a higher personality, 
so do nations in the totality of the race, coalesce into one man ; of 
that isolating view of mankind which regards it as forming a sum 
of absolutely separate individualities, merely aggregated, placed be- 
side one another, and each standing and falling by itself—the Scrip- 
tures know nothing. Humanity is in Christ a living unity, filled and 
borne by one Spirit. (See at Gal. ii. 21,28.) However, the phrase 
krifev év éavt@ eic, k. 7. 4., create in himself, etc., shews that Paul 
does not use ‘fone new man” as a mere personification. According 
to the phrase krvobévtec ev XpiorG "Iqood, created in Christ Jesus, in 
ver. 10, here, too, the “in himself” is not to be referred to Christ’s 
death, as if — év ri oapki aitod, in his flesh, in ver. 15, but Paul 
represents in it Christ himself, as the true one universal man, the 
representative of the race, in whom the two separate halves have 
returned to a perfect unity. As Adam is the one old man, in whom 
and through whom all individuals of the race receive the old man, 
so is Christ the one new man, in whom and through whom all receive 
the new man, made after God in righteousness and holiness. (See 
at Rom. v. 12, seq.) Accordingly it is clear that the making both 
one, creating the two into one new man (ra duddrepa Ev Troveiv, the 
Ktigev Tove Ovo ele Eva Kavov dvOpwrov) is not merely external, a 
purely negative removal of the separating medium, but something 
truly spiritual ; the process of Christ’s life was the actual creation 
of this one new man. But now the question arises, how, after this, 
is the second half of the subordinate clause tva droxatadAAdén, Kk. T. Aus 
to be taken, without being merged in the former half? If we, with 
Harless, conceive the union which Christ effected between those 
under and those not under the theocracy, as an owtward one only, 
there certainly appears here an advance, inasmuch as those at first 
outwardly united, are afterwards, by the cross, 7. e., by the death 
of the Son of God on the cross, also inwardly reconciled with 
God. But this hypothesis, that the union of Israel and non-Israel 
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is to be conceived as a merely outward one, can only be purchased 
at the expense of the idea in the preceding words. We must, there-. 
fore, look for another acceptation of the iva droxataddasy, that he 
may reconcile, in relation to the preceding iva «rioy, that he may 
create. First, it is decided that the words rov¢ dudorépoug ev Evi a0- 
pate scil, dvta¢ are to be closely connected. The one body forms the 
antithesis to the former separateness in the dual state, and odya, 
body, denotes, as is usual in the language of Paul (Rom. xii. 5, toAAot 
év oud topev év Xpiord, 1 Cor. x. 17, xii. 18, el¢ &v oGpya eBaTticOn- 
ev, Eph, iv. 12, 16, v. 23 ; Col. i. 18, 24, ii. 19, iti. 15), the church 
as Christ’s body, which he fills with his life. "Ev é7% oduate in 
our passage, is parallel with év ét mvevuate in ver. 18 ; Jews and 
Gentiles are in spiritual unity in one body. (See at iv..4.) As the 
individual is divided into body and spirit, so also does the united 
Christ of the church (1 Cor. xii. 12) bear in itself body and spirit. 
(In the same way, also, in Col. iii. 15 it is said, éeAjOnre év évi 
oopatt.) To refer the words to the atoning death of Christ, as 
= év TH oapki adtov, ver. 15, is in every respect inappropriate. In 
the first place, the dua tod otavpod, through his cross, already ex- 
presses that idea; for to take those words as a subordinate deter- 
mination of év évi owpuare in the sense, “‘ by means of the giving up 
of his one body, that is to say, through the cross,” is altogether op- 
posed to Paul’s usual style. It is self-evident that the giving up 
of the body took place through the death of the cross, and so Paul, 
in using otavpd¢ constantly supposes the body as what was put to 
death by the cross. But again, in this acceptation of év owpatt, 
the addition of év7, one, is unsuitable. That Christ’s body was One 
has no relation whatever to the atonement ; while, on the contrary, 
the previous duality of the Jews and the Gentiles is very properly 
contrasted with the unity of both in the body of the church, where- 
by, too, the close juxtaposition of tovd¢ duorépove év évt oduare is alone 
satisfactorily explained. Finally, it is but little likely that Paul 
should have expressed the same idea five times in vers, 15 and 16, 
and that the widely different phrases év 7% oapki airod, év éavtd, ev 
évi ou'patt, dua tod otavood, and év ait}, mean exactly the same thing. 
True, a similar accumulation is found in Col. i. 22 in the words év 
T@ oWaTL Tio capKd¢ aitod did Tod Oavdrov, but brought together, 
however} on one point, not as a repetition of the same proposition 
in different places. 

But now as to the question, already touched on, how iva dmo- 
katoAAdéy is connected with the preceding iva xrioy, we must not, as 
we have already remarked, in accordance with the correct explana- 
tion of the Kricew év éavts ele Eva Karvov dvOpwrov, in droxataAddo- 
oev see anything specifically different from «rigev ; rather, the first 
half of the clause expressing intention would seem to be more ex- 
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actly determined by the second. The sense might accordingly be 
paraphrased in the following way: ‘That he might in himself 
make the two into one new man, and at the same time also recon- 
cile (which the «7iJev necessarily involves) not the Jews merely, but 
both Jews and Gentiles, united in the one body of the church, to 
God through the cross, slaying the enmity between them through 
himself, (7. e., through the giving himself up unto death), i. e., re- 
moving, annihilating it.” (The double compound droxataAddooew 
is found, besides our passage, also Col. i. 20, 21. Elsewhere we 
always have kataAAdoow, In profane authors the form strengthened 
by éx0, found here and in the Epistle to the Colossians, has the 
meaning “ to reconcile again.” Paul uses it indifferently with cataa- 
Addow.) 

Vers. 17, 18.—To the representation of the work of Christ itself 
is annexed in these verses the mention of the announcement of that 
work to man. The clause Kai 2200 ebnyyedioato, and came and 
preached peace, can by grammatical connexion only be joined with 
ver. 14, adtoc yap éorwv, x. r. 2. ; but, as the intermediate ideas do not 
bear the nature of a parenthetical clause, ¢40év cannot be referred to 
Christ’s incarnation, and to his teaching before his death, because 
that death had been already previously mentioned as the means 
of abolishing the divided condition of mankind ; it is rather to be 
understood of Christ’s being come in his Spirit. (See John xiv. 18.) 
Before the completion of his work by his death, Christ was not our 
peace ; his teaching before his death was only a prophesying as to 
himself; the true publication of the gospel did not begin till the 
pouring out of the Spirit. Before the completion of his work, so 
little did the Lord view those under, and those not under the theoc- 
racy as one, that he even said to his disciples, Matth. x. 5, 6, “ Go 
not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans 
enter ye not,” and to the woman of Canaan, “I am not sent except 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel” (Matth. xv. 24). The fol- 
lowing drt 6’ aitod éyouev x. tT. A. also necessarily supposes Christ’s 
work as already completed ; for dv’ airod, through himself, means da 
tov aiparoc aitov, through his own blood, and the access to the 
Father (spocaywyi mpo¢ tov tatépa), presupposes the adoption (i. 5), 
which is imparted only by the experience of salvation. The dudédrepoe 
év évi tvevuatt) both in one spirit, which answers to the dypdtepor év évi 
swat above, ver. 16, shews, as does also what follows (ver. 19, seq.), 
that Paul still has the leading idea in his mind, namely, the differ- 
ence between Jews and non-Jews which had been abolished by Christ. 
(In ver. 17 B.D.F.G. read elpijvny repeated before toig éyyvc, a 
reading which Lachmann has justly received into the text.—Ver. 
18.—On posaywy7 see Rom. v. 2.—From the idea of paxpav, far, 
rises naturally that of access, of being permitted to approach ; if 
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a special reference is required, the only admissible one is that bor- 
rowed from the Temple, which the Gentiles were not allowed to 
approach.—’Ev évi mvevpare is, of course, not “through one spirit, 
but wnited in one spirit,” thus forming a unity of spiritual life, in 
which the former distinctions are abolished. Comp. Gal. iii. 28.) 
Vers. 19, 20.—Paul next introduces the close of this chain of 
ideas, by representing, with a retrospect to the picture of the Gen- 
tile world in ver. 12, this state of estrangement as now done away 
in the case of his readers; like the Christian Israelites, they too, 
the Gentile Christians, are members of the commonwealth of Israel 
(roduteia tod "Iopa7A), nay, stones in the building of the Temple, 
which the Church of Christ represents. (Ver. 19. On dpa see at 
Rom. vil. 25.—Whilst vor and ovutodira tév dyiwy correspond to 
each other, mdpouxot and olxetor tod Scot are mutually contrasted. 
The two former words are sufficiently explained by ver. 12. The 
form ovytodirnc is not found again in the New Testament ; the 
grammarians designate it as not Greek. [See Lobeck’s Phryni- 
chus, p. 172.] However, Josephus uses the word, Antiq. xix. 2, 2. 
But the second antithesis gives rise to a difficulty, because tdporxoe 
does not seem adapted to this connexion. It usually means a resident 
alien, z.e., one who is allowed to dive in a city or land, but has no 
right of citizenship, thus allied to voc, as indeed it occurs Acts vii. 
6, 29; 1 Peter ii. 11, along with éévoc, But that meaning is not 
appropriate here as an antithesis to oixeto: tod Ocod. This phrase 
points to the image of a family of God (Gal. vi. 10) to which the 
idea of a Father naturally leads; in this family the Jews are 
conceived as the proper inmates, and the Gentiles as next neigh- 
bours, [or as Meier expresses himself, Beisassen,| who are, it is true, 
in the great house of God along with the Jews, but do not properly 
belong to the family.) The figure, which conceives all believers 
together as a temple, the corner-stone of which is Christ, whose 
foundations are the apostles and prophets, often occurs in the 
Scriptures. Hach individual is called a temple (1 Cor. vi. 19), and 
again all together also form a vadc Oeod (1 Cor. iii 16). The figure 
is most completely carried out in 1 Peter ii. 4, seq. There Christ 
is called AiO0¢ Cdv, i776 dvOpwirwv pév drodedoKyswaopévoc, Tapa dé OEd 
éxAektoc, évtysoc, a living stone, rejected indeed by men, etc. The 
individual believers, who are built upon Christ (é7occodopetobat, see 
1 Cor. iii. 10), also bear the name of living stones (AiOoe Gavrec), 
and the whole building of the Temple is designated a spiritual 
house (oixo¢ mvevyatixo¢). The basis of this figurative representa- 
tion is formed by the typical conception of the stone Temple in 
Jerusalem, which was not arbitrarily built on its exact plan, but 
aiter patterns from a higher world (Exod. xxv. 8, 9). The only 
difficulty in our passage is caused by the remark that the apostles 
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and the prophets form the foundation (@ewéAcoc) which again is to 
be conceived as reposing upon Christ, as the proper foundation and 
corner-stone. For in other passages, particularly, Rev. xxi. 14, the 
twelve apostles alone form the dddexa Oeuediove of the church. 
The first question, is here whether the reference is to the prophets 
of the Old, or to those of the New Testament ? Everything 
argues the latter. Not merely the circumstance that the pro- 
phets are named after the apostles, but also the absence of the 
article, which makes apostles and prophets appear most intimately 
united, and the nature of the case ; the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment cannot well be called foundations of the Temple, which grows 
out of Christ (ver. 21). But how can the prophets of the New Tes- 
tament be set on a par with the apostles in relation to the founda- 
tion of the church? Inasmuch as the Holy Ghost, which fills them 
both, is the real element which lays that foundation ; whilst Christ 
is called the corner-stone in his person, the apostles and prophets 
are called, not in relation to their persons, but in regard to their 
doctrine and the Holy Ghost, which accompanied it, taken together, 
the foundation. It is otherwise in Revelation ; the stress there laid 
on the number 12 is connected with the whole description of the new 
Jerusalem in that passage, and can therefore exercise no influence 
over our passage ; otherwise neither could Paul, as not being com- 
prised in the number 12, be reckoned among the founders of the 
church. (Ver. 20 dxpoywraiog is found again in 1 Peter ii. 6. It 
stands for the Hebrew rs j28 or 738 8Nn, Kedad7 ywviac, Is, xxviii. 
16; Ps. cxviii. 22; Matth. xxi. 42.) 

Vers. 21, 22.—As the building of the church rests on Christ as 
the corner-stone, so it also increases continually zm him, 7. e., in the 
fellowship of all the members of the church with Christ, in their 
introduction into him, Both verses express substantially the same 
idea ; for the second év 6 must not be connected with vadc, but with 
xvpoc, and is consequently parallel withthe first ¢v @. But ver. 22 
again in the «ai tusic, ye also, renders expressly prominent the refer- 
ence to the Gentile Christians as integral parts of the structure of 
the church. But the concluding words of ver. 24, ei¢ katouxntnpiov Tod 
Ocod ev rvevpart, for a habitation of God in the Spirit, define more 
accurately the idea of the vad¢ dyto¢ ev Kvpiw, holy temple in the Lord, 
Indeed this addition év xvpiw is produced by the image which Paul 
made use of in ver. 20; as it has the force of designating the vadc 
dytoc as a spiritual community, ¢v «vpiw has nothing at all pleonastic, 
though ¢v @ preceded: for this ¢v 6 only defines the participle ovvap- 
poroyounévn. But the xaroixntipiov tod Ocod év mvevuate describes 
still more expressly the nature of this spiritual community, which 
is built up in Christ of Gentiles and Jews. The church is in it de- 
scribed as the lodging, in which God himself takes up his abode (see 
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2 Cor. vi. 16, seq.), and that too permanently, inasmuch as it is of 
a spiritual nature in opposition to the earthly habitation (katouKgry 
ptov ynivov), from which the whole simile is borrowed. (Ver. 21. 
The 7 and téoa is wanting in B.D.E.G., it is, therefore, no doubt to 
be erased. But 7doa oixodowy must not be rendered “every build- 
ing,” since mention is made here of the one Temple only, but “‘ the 
whole building.” In later Greek maé¢ often has the meaning totus 
even without the article. [See generally on the use of 7é¢ Winer’s 
Gr. § 18, 4, and Harless on this passage, ]—Zvvappodcyetv is found 
again only at iv. 16. It — ovpuP%erv, and refers to the firmness of 
the building, in which the various personages and opinions [iv. 16] 
are put together. The form avéw, instead of the usual avgava, is 
found nowhere else in the New Testament but Col. ii. 19.—Ver. 22. 
On account of év #, which precedes, év mvetuate cannot be con- 
nected with ovrorxodopeiobe, but only with the collective idea xatovny- 
thptov Tod Oeod. Harless chooses to take év mvetwate ‘in the Holy 
Ghost ;” but against this are: 1, the preceding év @, 7. ¢., év Kkupio ; 
2, the tod Ocod, Paul certainly says yapd, ayary év rvevpart, but he 
does not, and cannot, say : Oed¢ év mvevpare, because the Spirit itself 
is God. ’Ev zvevuaze forms here the antithesis with év oapki, with a 
reference to the vad¢ yerporroinroc.) 

Chap. ii. 1—To this description of the glory of the church Paul 
meant now to add only a prayer, in which he beseeches God to real- 
ize in his readers all that belongs to the idea of the church, in order 
with it to close entirely this general part of his epistle ; but he 
allows himself by the liveliness of his feelings to be once more 
led into a discussion, so that he does not till ver. 14 resume 
the discourse begun in ver. 1. There has been indeed no want of 
attempts to avoid the assumption of an anacoluthon in ver. 1, by 
proposing to make ver. 1 an independent proposition, and supply 
the verb which is wanting. Some MSS., particularly, D.E., supply 
mpeoBevw, which may be supposed to have come into the text from 
vi. 20, others xexavynuwat, perhaps after Phil. 11. 16. Most interpre- 
ters, who are against the anacoluthon, content themselves with sup- 
plying «ivi. But, to say nothing of the difficulty caused by the 
tovtov ydptv on this assumption, the article must then necessarily 
have been wanting before déouio¢. But, if we suppose a digression 
in ver. 2, Paul cannot possibly resume the discourse in ver. 8, or ver. 
13, or even iv. 1, as many have thought, but only, as all the better 
later interpreters assume, in ver. 14, where the tovtov yadpwy ‘ex- 
pressly marks the resumption of the discourse. Zhus the thanks- 
giving prayer in ver. 14, seq., is brought into connexion with the 
description of the church in ii. 19, seq., in the glory of which the 
Gentiles also have a share, and the tovrov ydpiv appears, therefore, 
in well-founded connexion. But Paul makes mention of his bonds 
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here in order, we may suppose, to allow the glory just described to 
appear in stronger contrast with the then existing state of the church, 
and especially to make the Gentiles observe, by what sacrifices on 
his part their entrance into the church had been purchased. Con- 
sidered in itself, we might here take inép tydv tév eOvdv “ for 
your sake, 7. e., because I have preached to the Gentiles.” But if 
we compare verse 13, and especially the decisive parallel passage 
Col. i. 24, it results that here too the words are to be taken, “ for 
your benefit :” in what sense this is more particularly to be under- 
stood will be found determined at Col. i. 24 more in detail. (We 
find at iv. 1 6 déop0¢ ev Kvpiw for 6 déopu0¢ Tod Xpiorod "Inood. The 
genitive here is to be taken as a designation of the active cause, 
‘‘whom Christ and his cause have made a prisoner, and that too 
unto salvation for you, the Gentiles, 7. e., for the whole body of Gen- 
tiles,” as in Philem., verse 13, deopot tod ebayyediov, bonds of the 
gospel, denote bonds, which the gospel has brought.) 

Vers. 2, 3—The expression which follows, and with which the 
digression ‘extending to verse 13 begins, shews the uncertainty of 
Paul as to whether all his readers were acquainted with him person- 
ally. This explains the naming his name in verse 1, and the picture 
of his then existing state, and this very eaibertaiaty was also the oc- 
casion for Paul in what follows again to expatiate on his position 
with regard to the gospel and his) mode of apprehending it, with 
reference to the main point of the calling of the Gentiles for the 
kingdom of God, before resuming at ver. 14 the main thread of his 
discourse. Paul does not name his apostolical office in general, as 
that in regard to his readers’ knowledge of which he shews himself 
uncertain, but the dispensation of the grace of God, that to him was 
made known the mystery of the redemption by immediate revelation 
and with special reference to the Gentiles. The subordinate clause 
ért kata dtoKdAvyuy, Kk. 7. 2., defines, that is to say, the idea of the 
chief clause elye jKovoaTe tiv oikovouiay THe YaptToc T. O., K. T. A., More 
accurately. (Ver. 2. See on e/ye and its relation to eizep the remarks 
in the Comm. on Rom. viii. 9; 2 Cor. v. 3; Gal. iii. 4, Evye here 
contains the idea of pre-supposition in itself: ‘ that is to say, if you, 
as I may suppose, have heard.”—On oixovouia, see at 1.10, It can- 
not here, as at 1 Cor. ix. 17; Col. i. 25, mean “the apostolical 
office,’ as people have been misled by the latter parallel passage tc 
assume also here; on the contrary, the reference to the office here 
is couched in the ydguc tod Ocot, as the addition ti¢ dobetane ior ele 
ipac shews, while Col. i. 25 relates to oixovouia, The olxovopia here 
denotes only the way in which the office came to Paul, viz., cata 
drokdAvyv, In ver.'7 Kata tiv dwpsav tij¢ ydpttoc, Kk, T. A., stands 
together in the same way, and in verse 8 Paul himself explains 
the grace, of his apostolica! call to preach to the Gentiles.—Ei¢ duds 
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marks again the special reference to the Gentiles for whom Paul 
was especially called. (Ver. 3. The droxdAvyuc relates, of course, to 
the occurrence at Damascus, Acts ix.—Instead of the reading of the 
text. rec. éyvépice, which was doubtless put in the text only on ac- 
count of éyvwpic8) which follows in verse 5, we must read éyvw- 
pio@m on the authority of A.B.C.D.F.G., and with all the better 
critics and interpreters.) 

Ver. 4.—In a subordinate clause, which, however, need not be, 
with Griesbach, exactly put in brackets, Paul appeals, with respect 
to the mystery of Christ, which is imparted to him by revelation, to 
his own earlier communications to them, from which they might un- 
derstand his knowledge in the mystery of Christ. This idea exhibits 
the striking feature that Paul seems by it to set up his readers as 
judges over him ; they are to judge of his knowledge in the gospel 
from his communications to them ; it should seem that they, on the 
contrary, would first be obliged to learn of him what the mystery of 
Christ is. But Paul conceives them to himself as endowed with the 
Holy Ghost, and through him the gift of the dcdkxprowg tvevpdtor, 
discerning of spirits, and thus the idea is merely this ; ‘‘ the Spirit 
in you will testify to you that my representation of the gospel is the 
true one.” But Paul would certainly not have made that remark, 
had not there been persons, who denied him the true understanding 
in the mystery of Christ (ovveote év 7 pvatnpiw Tod Xprorod), and of 
whom it was supposed that they would sooner or later also appear 
against him in the churches to whom this epistle is addressed. (On 
kaOuc¢ see 1. 4.—The reference of tpoéypapa to an earlier epistle is 
quite inadmissible ; the expression is only to be referred to the pre- 
vious declarations of Paul in this very epistle. Paul scarcely has in 
mind any particular passage ; he has the epistle up to that point be- 
fore his eyes, which already sufficed to make his readers conscious 
of the apostolical spirit which animated him.—IIpo¢ 6 “ according to 
which, in consequence of which.” The dvayivéoxovtes places wholly 
out of the question any vivd voce expositions whatever ; it is to be 
referred immediately to the public reading of the epistle in the con- 
gregations.—The ovveore is here the gnosis in its more defined, as it 
were, scientific form. See the remarks on i. 8.) 

Ver. 5.—Paul does not mean in the words which follow to ex- 
plain why he calls this decree of God a pvoripiov, mystery, as is 
Meyer’s opinion, but to place the apostolical form of revelation as 
the higher one in comparison with all previous ones. The decree of 
God in Christ is called a pvorjpiov only inasmuch as it cannot be 
known from human power, but only by means of Divine revelation. 
Stress must, therefore, be laid on the d viv drexaridOn, as it is 
now revealed, to which an ody ob Tw éyvwpicby, as an antithesis, is 
to be understood. (The 6 is connected with the pvorzjpioy immedi- 
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ately preceding, not with that in verse 3, which would be requisite 
if a parenthesis were supposed. ‘Sons of men” is a general desig- 
nation of men as such; Paul doubtless thought especially of the 
Prophets of the Old Testament, but he seems designedly to conceive 
the idea in quite a general way ; ‘‘ the mystery has not been made 
known to men in general, wherever they may have been and when- 
ever they may have lived, as it is now revealed to the prophets,” 
Teved denotes here age, generation. The év is rejected by the MSS. 
with an overwhelming majority. The dative is usual in definite 
statements of time. See Winer’s Gr. § 31, 9—On the juxtaposition 
of dréoroAo Kai mpopirat see at ii. 20. The adrod here added, which 
refers to God, is certainly genuine, since the omission of it is easily 
explained by i. 20. But it is undoubtedly singular, that Paul here 
calls the apostles, and consequently himself along with them, ‘holy 
apostles.” De Wette indeed goes too far in finding in this a mark of 
the non-apostolical origin of the epistle ; but still the expression is 
unusual, I explain it to myself by the fact that Paul here conceives 
the apostles and prophets as a collective body [see iv. 11], and 
gives them as such, therefore, in their official character, the predi- 
cate dy.oc, just as he calls the faithful, considered as a body, dy:or, 
or 7ylaouévor, but never an individual. The connexion of dyiorg with 
év mvevyatt, which Meier proposes, 1s utterly to be rejected ; év mvev- 
pate is undoubtedly to be taken as more exactly determining drexa- 
AvpOn.) 

Ver. 6.—That now in which Paul finds the progress in the 
revelation of the mystery of Christ, as it was imparted to the apos- 
tles and prophets, is again the calling of the Gentiles along with 
the Jews through the gospel. But this certainly seems to have 
been already clearly taught in the Old Testament also (see Isaiah 
lv. 5, Ix. 3, seq., 10, seq. ; Jerem. ili. 16, seq.), and thus everything 
specific in the revelation in the New Testament to be lost! But in 
the Old Testament just that point, which was the decisive one in 
regard to the question as to the relation of the Gentiles to the 
Church, and which Paul had to defend against the Jewish Christ- 
ians, was not discussed ; the Gentiles were, it is true, represented 
in the Old Testament as called to the kingdom of the Messiah, but 
without any clear information on the point that they would enter 
it immediately, not through the medium of circumcision and of the 
ceremonial law. The universal character of Christianity was first 
completed by enlightenment on that decisive point. The apostles 
officially recognized that great truth under the illumination of the 
Holy Ghost (Acts xv.) ; but Paul was called more than the rest to 
translate it into life, and to defend it against all gainsayezs. (The 
infinitive eivac connects itself with what precedes as denoting not 
purpose, but only the explanation, “ that is to say that the Gentiles 
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are to be, etc.”——We have already had ovyxAjoovouoc,i.14.% Xdteow- 
wug We may suppose was invented by Paul himself; it is found in 
ecclesiastical writers alone, who borrowed the word probably from 
Paul’s epistles. vppéroyoc is found also in v. 7.—There is no cli- 
max in the words; rather the former expression seems only more 
accurately defined by the two later ones; but, the repetition of 
ovv seems meant to put the leading idea in a clear light—Lachmann 
has stricken out the airod before év té XpiorS on the authority of 
A.B.C.D. We scarcely see, however, who would have added it if it 
were originally wanting in the text, whilst we can understand how 
it might easily have been omitted by copyists.) 

Vers. 7, 8.—The apostle represents himself, then, as a servant of 
this gospel, according to the grace bestowed on him to preach the 
gospel to the Gentiles, but designates himself in his humility, not- 
withstanding the grandeur of his call, as the least of all the saints, 
(thus not merely of the holy apostles but of all saints,) with refer- 
ence to his former persecution of the church of the Lord before his 
conversion. (Ver. 7. Compare Col. i, 23, 25 as a parallel passage. 
On dwped tij¢ ydeutoc see at ver 2. Ver. 8 explains more in detail 
what the ydpic consists in, viz., in the authority to preach the gospel 
among the Gentiles.—Tij¢ dofeionc is, after Griesbach and Lachmann, 
to be justly preferred to the reading of the teat. rec. tiv dofeioay, as 
the ydpic, not the dweed, denotes the office—On the combination év- 
épyetav tio duvdpews, see i. 19, The mention of the power of God is 
founded on the circumstance that Paul sees in his change of heart 
from a foe to a friend of Christ an act of omnipotence. So rightly 
Calvin, on this passage : domini est homines nihiliextollere ; hee 
est potenti ejus efficacia, ex nihilo grande aliquid efficere— 
Ver. 8. The designation of himself by Paul as éAaysororepog navtwv 
dyiwy, least of all saints, is no false modesty. He was well aware 
on the other hand [1 Cor. xv. 9, 10] that he had laboured more than 
they all ; but that he ascribed to the grace of God alone ; himself 
he knew only in his wretchedness.—On the comparative form of the 
superlative, see Winer’s Gr. § 11. 2, and Wetstein, ad h, ]—Aveé- 
xviaoro¢ is found again at Rom. xi. 33.—On 76 mAotto¢ see at 11. 7.) 

Ver. 9.—But Paul’s task as the preacher of the gospel is further 
also to enlighten all men as to the institution of the mystery of re- 
demption which was hidden in God from eternity and revealed in 
Christ. The kai dwtica rdvtac, and to enlighten all, cannot as 
Meier explains, serve merely to determine more closely the év toic¢ 
éOveow evayyedicac0a, publish the gospel among the Gentiles, which 
precedes, but is a fresh idea, Primarily, indeed, Paul has the task 
of preaching among the Gentiles, but then also that of enlightening 
all men on the mystery of Christ, as in fact also, according to the 

* Tt ig not there. It is found Rom y'ii. 17.—[K. 
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testimony of the Acts, he always offered the gospel to the Jews 
first. Of course, however, the @wrica: tévtac is to be understood not 
of the actual result, but of the tendency of the office, so that what 
Paul himself could not execute remained for his successors to do. 
Further, there is no occasion here to maintain in olkovoyia Tod pvarnpiov 
a reference to the calling of the Gentiles to the kingdom of God, to 
which idea doubtless the reading xo:vwria owes its origin, In vers. 
18, 19, Paul himself explains the expression ti¢ 7 olxovoyia. It 
denotes merely the riches of Divine grace which are revealed in 
the institution of redemption throngh Christ. This mystery, how- 
ever, is designated as hidden in God from eternity in order to con- 
trast the present in the viv, as the time of the revelation, with the 
past. But the object of the addition, 76 td mavra xrioaytt, who cre- 
ated all things, is the most dificult thing to explain in this passage. 
For that the reading d:a@ ’Ijood Xguorod, which is wanting in all the 
better MSS., is not genuine, may be considered as decidedly certain 
as the interpretation of the words of the physical, not of the spiritual 
creation of the new birth, in conformity with the striking remarks of 
Harless ad h. 1. Usteri and Meier have again recommended the 
latter acceptation of the words in addition to Calvin, Calixtus, and 
others. But both the aorist of the participle and the ta ravta, all 
things, require the reference of the words to the creation generally. 
But for what purpose does Paul here exalt the creative energy of 
God ? In order, we may suppose, to make it observed that the in- 
stitution of the redemption in Christ himself is a creative act of God, 
and could emanate from him only who has made all things; the 
Creator alone could also be the Redeemer. (On @wrigecv see at i. 
18. A.B.C.D.E.F.G. and other important critical authorities read 
oikovozia, so that there can be no question whatever as to the decis- 
ion for it and against xocvwvia.—In addition to amo tév aidvwr = 
pbts, Gen. vi. 4, F.G. read also xai dd tév yevedv. But this addi- 
tion is quite incongruous, for it points to the historical development 
of humanity ; while Paul intends, as the év 76 Oe shews, to speak 
of absolute eternity, of the decree of redemption as God conceived 
it in his eternal being, which in the following verse is called 7péeou¢ 
TOV aldvor, 

Ver. 10.—The following idea is clear, it is true, when taken lit- 
erally, but it contains a difficulty, partly in itself, partly in the con- 
nexion of the passage. “The infinite wisdom of God,” says Paul 
(‘‘ which reveals itself in the gospel—the mystery of redemption), is 
through the church {as the theatre of his working) made known to 
the angels in heaven.” According to this Paul supposes the angels 
capable of an increase of their knowledge. We have no reason to 
refer this exclusively to good or exclusively to bad angels. Paul 
speaks altogether generally. All higher beings receive by means of 
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the church a deeper insight into God’s wisdom. We found in the 
gospels that sympathy with events in the church is attributed to the 
angels; particularly, joy at the penitence of sinners (Luke xv. 10). 
Paul says further, in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, “ we are 
become a spectacle to the angels” (iv. 9) ; but here only is an increase 
of their insight into God’s wisdom through the church and the 
events in her spoken of. A concordant declaration is found in 1 Pet. 
i. 12 in the words, eic¢ & émOvpodorv dyyedot rapakiwpat, into which the 
angels desire, etc. The idea is difficult to conceive, since, as we 
cannot imagine in the angels any propagation, so neither can we 
imagine any development, nor, therefore, in general, any history. 
The earth, with man, the bearer of her consciousness, appears, ac- 
cording to this idea of the apostle, again as the centre of God’s work- 
ings, as the Golgotha of the universe. The universe takes part in 
the occurrences on her, not merely in the contemplation of them, 
but also in their actual reaction. The increase of knowledge in 
the angels is to be conceived as at the same timea change of their 
position ; all that is in heaven and on earth is reconciled through 
Christ. (Eph. i. 10; Col. i. 20.) The particular thing, however, 
which is now first (viv), 7. e., after the revelation of the hidden de- 
cree of God, made known to them, as the manifold wisdom of God 
(roAvrotKktAo¢ copia Tob Ocoi), is the wonderful way of God in the par- 
don of the sinner, through the adjustment in him of the antagonism 
between justice and grace. But how comes Paul upon this idea 
here in this connexion ? He wishes to contrast with his personal 
nothingness the grandeur of his call, and therefore pursues the 
theme of his ministry through all its stages. ‘First of all,” says 
he, ‘“‘he has to preach among the Gentiles, then to enlighten all 
men as to the mystery, and both in order to make known, even to 
the angels in heaven, the infinite wisdom of God.” (Nov is want- 
ing in F.G., but it certainly is necessary to the context ; it forms the 
antithesis to the concealment from eternity of the Divine decree. 
On év totic érovpaviosc, see at 1, 3, 20.—IloAvroikeAoc is, it may be sup- 
posed, coined by Paul himself; it is not found again in Greek. It 
means properly multiformis, manifold, many-formed ; as a predicate 
of God’s wisdom it denotes the various forms in which it manifests 
itself.) 

Vers. 11, 12.—In conclusion, Paul refers the wisdom of Ged, 
which is now made manifest to the angels, to the eternal decree of 
redemption (see on i. 5, 10), which he conceived in Christ, in whom 
through faith Christians have joy and access to God. (In verse 11 
mpdbeotg THY aidvwy is “ the purpose determined on in eternity,” as 
Jude ver. 6, Kpiovg weyadAne ijuépac, “judgment that will take place on 
the great day.” Further the éroinoev év Xerotd, wrought in Christ, 
is necessarily to be referred to the historical realization of God’s de- 
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eree through Christ’s suffering and death, not to the inner act of 
the Divine will. First, the aorist leads to that interpretation, 
secondly, the form of the name; Christ Jesus designates, always 
and without exception, the Word become flesh._-Afterwards ver, 12 
gives the consequence of the decree being carried out ; tappyoia de- 
notes the state of faith in its relation to the world, and tpocaywy7 in 
its relation to God [see ii. 18].—The accumulation of substantives 
has given occasion to various readings. F.G. read tiv xposaywyiv 
ele 17)v Tappnoiay, D, reads év 76 éAevOepwOijvae for év TH ten OLOjoe. But 
the common text deserves the preference on the testimony of all 
critical authorities, I[ezot@joue (see 2 Cor. 1. 15, ili. 4, viii. 23, x. 2) 
is certainly closely related to tappyoia. It here defines the mpocaywyy 
more accurately as a coming near unto God, which proceeds in a 
trustful tone of mind. On the other hand, dvd tij¢ tiorewe adtod de- 
notes the means by which both rappyoia and npocaywy7 are alone 
possible. The genitive ai7od relates to Christ ; see on this construc- 
tion in lieu of ei¢ adtév the Comm. on Rom. iii. 26.) 

Ver. 13.—The idea which follows at length concludes the long 
digression from verse 2 ; we may add that it is stated so generally 
that many interpretations of it are possible, and have been proposed. 
Oe6v or tpac may be supplied at airotwa, and again éué or dude at 
éxxaxetv. With Harless I prefer supplying aitotyar Ozdv pi Exxaxeiv 
éué, I ask of God that I may not faint, because thus only év receives 
its proper meaning, and 66 too by this interpretation is best con- 
nected with the main idea which precedes. Paul had spoken in 
what precedes of his great mission, and with this is fitly connected, 
‘for the reason that so great a charge has been entrusted to me I 
beseech God that I may not faint in my tribulation for you.” But 
the inp judy 1 connect, on account of the analogy of ii. 1 and Col. 
i. 24 (on which see more particulars), with OAHpeot pov, not with 
aitotwa, The last words of the verse, 7j71¢ éori doga judy, again adinit 
a double reference also ; the 7j71¢, attracted by the following dééa, 
can be joined to OAiperc, or to pq exxaxeiv, I prefer the latter, be- 
cause it could be asserted only in a forced way that Paul’s sufferings 
were a glory of the Gentile Christians. On the other hand, the 
thought ‘‘ my indefatigable endurance of all dangers, the approving 
of my faith in tribulations, that is your glory,” is entirely pertinent. 

Vers. 14, 15.—Here now Paul resumes with tovtov yapev, on this 
account, the course of ideas from ver. 1, and utters the prayer for his 
readers, which should come in immediately after 11, 22. The bend- 
ing of the knees is mentioned Acts xx. 36 as a symbol of devotion 
and humiliation before God. But the designation of the Father by 
the addition ¢& ov, x. r. 2. is peculiar here ; for the words tod kvpiov 
juav "Insov Xprorod here are decidedly not genuine, according to A, 
B.C., and Lachmann has justly erased them, The clause é§ o@, x. r. 2. 
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is therefore immediately connected with tatépa, by which the refer- 
ence to Christ is excluded ; rather God, in the most general sense, 
as Father, 7. e., as Creator of all beings, is designated. Accord- 
ing to the special reference of the prayer to the Gentile Christians 
(ver. 1), the clause declares expressly that God is the Father of the 
Gentiles also, not of the Jews alone. The meaning of the clause 
é& ov k. T. A. is entirely determined by that of the word ratpid, for 
the formula 6vouageoOa éx tevd¢e cannot be translated otherwise than : 
“to be named from something,” and not as = «iva: “ to be,” or even 
““to be made.” Tatprd is found again in the New Testament only 
at Luke 11, 4, Acts i. 25, in the sense of dvd7, “ family, the whole 
of those who are descended from one zarzp.” But the language, 
“every family in heaven and on earth,” involves an incongruity. 
The reference to heaven can apply only to the world of angels, of 
which no ¢vaq can be predicated, because no propagation takes 
place in it. Grotius, Wetstein, and Holzhausen, thought they 
could solve the difficulty from the Rabbinical idea, which repre- 
sents the Jews as the earthly, the angels as the heavenly, family 
of God. (See Buxtorf. lexic. talm. p. 1753. The Rabbis had re- 
ceived the word x-}*>2 also.) But in this epistle Paul is precisely 
occupied with proving that Jews and Gentiles are equals : it is there- 
fore utterly improbable that he would here have reference to that 
’ sectional representation. Besides, the article must then have been 
necessarily repeated before év ovpavoic and éni tij¢ yij¢. Tqually in- 
admissible is another interpretation which takes tazgud in the sense 
of “paternity,” matpdryc. For although this seems to afford a 
good sense, still it is not demonstrable that tatpid is ever so used. 
Again, the idea of “ paternity in heaven” is unsuitable, because in 
the world of spirits no development takes place. The passage 
seems to become plain, only as we take 7doa here as at i. 21, in 
the sense of “entire,” although the article is wanting. Paul con- 
ceives in his mind all the beings of the creation in its two halves, 
the spiritual and the material world, as one posterity, as one family 
of God (compare ii. 19, oixeior tod Oe0d), and this entire family has 
its name of children from God. In sense, therefore, Luther’s version, 
“all that are called children in heaven and on earth,” is entirely 
correct. 

Ver. 16.—The first thing which the apostle now begs of God for 
his readers is that he, according to the riches of his glory (which in- 
cludes particularly along with it his almighty power), may strengthen 
them as to the inner man, The “ being strengthened” (xpataw67j- 
vat) which is further enforced by the adverbial duvdyev, refers pri- 
marily to the will ; and the stréngthening of the will through God’s 
Spirit alludes to the conflict which awaits all Christians. The ei¢ 
Tov tow avOpwrov, in the inward man, determines, finally, with more 
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exactness the direction of the working of the Spirit; the Divine 
Spirit operating in the believer refers primarily not to the body, the 
é&w dvOpwroc, but to the human spirit, or this considered as a faculty, 
to the votc, mind, as the éow dvOpwroc. Mention of this antithesis 
was already made at Rom. vii. 22,23. The inner man is not = 
kawvoc dvOewroc, new man, even the unregenerate man, living under 
the law, has the éow dvOpwroc, the vote. But without the opera- 
tion of Divine grace through the Holy Ghost it remains in that pa- 
taworn¢ (iv. 17), which makes it incapable of conquering ; it is only 
through strength from above that the vod¢ becomes a conqueror. 
(See on Rom. vii. 25.) 

Vers. 17, 18.—The meaning of katokijoas tov Xpuotov dia rife 
tiotews év taic Kapdiatc budv, that Christ may dwell in your hearts 
by faith, cannot in itself be doubtful after what has been ob- 
served at i. 22. It denotes the indwelling of Christ, the Xpiord¢ 
év quiv (Col. i. 27), which realizes itself in the new birth through 
the working of the Holy Ghost on the one side, and of the recep- 
tivity of man (of the zéo7cc) on the other. (Compare the remarks 
on John xiv. 23, Gal. ii. 20.) But how does the idea here stand 
related to what precedes and what follows ? Paul cannot en- 
treat God that he would grant that Christ may dwell in them ; 
for surely Christ already dwelt in the hearts of the readers (ii. 22) 
inasmuch as they are treated by the apostle as regenerate. Cer- 
tainly the regenerate man may by degrees be more and more 
strengthened in the work of sanctification by the inner man ; but 
regeneration itself, and the dwelling of Christ in the heart connected 
with regeneration, are incapable of increase ; they merely are, or 
they are not. The difficulty can be removed only by connecting the 
following words : év dydrn éppifwpévor kat TeDeuedvwpévor, being rooted 
and grounded in love, immediately with the xarovxijoa x. tr. A—True, 
considering the passage from a purely grammatical point of view, 
the connection of the clause év dydmy x, Tt. A. seems to require a 
Metathesis of the ta; but intrinsic difficulties produced by this 
isolation of the xarorkijoa tov Xeuarov dia Tij¢ TiotEws ev Taic Kapdiatc 
ipoev, totally forbid that supposition, The Anacoluthon, which is 
accordingly to be supposed here (just as in Col. ii. 2), is excel- 
lently justifiel by Harless remarking (p. 318), “ the change of con- 
struction (in the nominative of the participles) was the more 
natural here, that the predicate applicable equally to xapdia¢ and 
to var, could therefore be less properly joined exclusively with 
one of the two; and moreover the determining predicative clause, 
as an essential feature in the sentence, could not be subordinate 
to the preceding, but must stand independently.” In this mode 
of taking it that great difficulty entirely vanishes. Paul prays 
for the indwelling of Christ not as something else after the being 
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strengthened in the inner man ; this rather appears as a subordi- 
nate characterizing of the being strengthened, in the sense, that a 
dwelling of Christ in a mind not as yet established is distinguished 
from a dwelling in the established one. “That therefore Christ 
may by faith dwell in you, as in those who are established in love.” 
The new birth is therefore presupposed in them ; but Paul beseeches 
God that they may grow in sanctification, that they may be firm 
also in their regeneration, and not relapse into their old ways. The 
TeGenedtoévot, grounded, points back to the above figure of the tem- 
ple (ii. 20, seq.) ; on the other hand, éppiswpévor, rooted, is to be ex- 
plained by the figure which compares the faithful with plants. 
(Comp. Ps. i. 8, Matth. xv. 13.) But love here cannot be God’s or 
Christ’s love towards believers, but conversely the love of believers 
towards them, which is the expression of the will strengthened by 
the Holy Ghost, who makes it capable of manifesting faith in keep- 
ing the law, 7. e., in love. However, that the article is wanting 
when properties are conceived as subjective possessions—which Har- 
less asserts—I am as little persuaded as is Winer (Gr. p. 118). 
Vers. 18, 19.—F rom this grounding in love next proceeds an in- 
creased insight into the essence of the gospel, which insight is here 
taken telologicalty asthe aim. As the object of the spiritual appre- 
hension (see, on katadaBécOar, Acts iv. 13, x, 34, xxv. 25) we must 
understand neither the dyd7y7 preceding, nor the one following, 
but that mystery hidden from eternity (verses 9, 10), which to the 
angels themselves is first made known through the works of God in 
the church. The natural powers of man do not sufiice for this ap- 
prehension ; he is first made capable of it by the power of grace ; 
therefore it is said iva éoyvonte xataraBéoba, that ye may be able, 
etc. But this apprehension is not restricted to this or that esoteric 
circle, as Meier thinks, who understands the saints (dycoc) of the 
apostles and prophets’ alone ; it is rather to be referred to all 
believers. The four dimensions, borrowed from the relations of 
space, are not, in connexion with xaradaGéofu, to be understood 
as denoting distinct, conceptional knowledge any more than the 
yvévat which follows (for such cannot possibly be the possession 
of all believers in common), but of that comprehensive knowledge 
of essentials which by implication knows everything, and which 
John describes as the anointing of the Spirit which teaches every- 
thing. (See on 1 John ii. 27.) As the second point, is then 
named the dyd7n tod Xporod, which is the root of the mystery itself, 
the length, breadth, depth, and height of which is to be compre- 
hended. But the combination : yrOvar tiv bxepBdAdovaar tij¢ yvo- 
aewe ayarny, ‘to know the love, which passeth knowledge,” forms an 
Oxymoron. The incomprehensible cannot be comprehended. To 
this cannot be answered, that the knowledge to which love is to lead 
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is the new one wrought by the Spirit, the other, which love surpasses, 
that of the natural man ; for the love of Christ surpasses even the 
knowledge of the regenerate man. But the true knowledge of Di- 
vine things and also of the love of Christ, is just this, to recognize 
that it is the infinite which to an ever increasing knowledge must 
ever present fresh aspects of knowledge. At first Luther correctly 
rendered this passage, ‘‘ and know that the love of Christ surpasses 
all knowledge.” But afterwards he allowed himself to be led into 
the error of understanding the love of Christ of the love of men 
towards Christ, and translated : ‘‘and to know that to love Christ 
is better than all knowledge.” (‘EXoyéw does not differ in meaning 
from the simple verb ; it is found in the New Testament only here. 
On ré see at i. 18—On trepBddAdev, see i. 19, ii. 7.) 

But the last words of ver. 19, iva rAnpwOijTe cig tev TO TANpOLa 
tod Oct, that ye may be filled, etc. are still difficult. However, if 
we compare i, 28, it cannot be doubtful that 7A7jpwya r. 0. is here 
too the Divine Being, as comprising the fulness of life and of power. 
The referring 7A7jpwa to the church, which Koppe in particular has 
defended, is here inadmissible, as Meier has already well proved. 
The reading 7Ajpw0j mav +O TArjpwya in B. was, we may suppose, 
devised by such copyists as thought they must interpret 7A7jpaya of 
the church. With the reference then to God, the meaning of the 
words would be this, “‘ that ye may be filled (with all Christian gifts 
and virtues) unto the complete fulness of God, z.e., that ye may be 
so filled, as God is filled,” according to Christ’s word : “‘ ye must be 
perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” (Matth. v. 48, 
on which see the Comm.) But is not that already involved in the 
indwelling of Christ (ver. 17)? Where Christ, the living Son of 
God, dwells, is surely already all the fulness of God. Christ in us 
and we in Christ are doubtless to be distinguished. The new birth 
begins with Christ being in the heart, but it is only by degrees that 
the new man grows up from childhood to manhood, so that we are 
also completely in Christ. This aspect of personal perfection in the 
new birth, up to manhood in Christ, is here denoted by the being 
filled with all the fulness of God. 

Vers, 20, 21.—Finally, a magnificent doxology (similar to those 
at Rom, ix. 5, xi. 86, and especially xvi. 25-27, also Jude vers, 24, 
25) forms the conclusion of this prayer, and thus also of the whole 
first part of the epistle. The praise of God is referred primarily to 
the almighty power, through which God can not only fulfil prayers, but 
is able to execute far more than we pray for, or understand. (In ver. 
20 the construction of i7¢p as an adverb in the sense: ‘‘ who can do 
everything super-abundantly,” is decidedly to be rejected ; “ tv be 
able to do beyond all” isa popular description of omnipotence.— 

Yrepexreptoood is found again 1 Thess, iii. 10, v. 18. God bestows 
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this on man in Christianity, which gives far more than the boldest 
prayer can express.—The dvvajucg év jpiv évepyovuévyn is according to 
ver. 16 the power of the Holy Ghost, which produces in the heart all 
that was expressed in the foregoing verses.—Ver. 21. ’Ev ri éxxAnota 
év Xpio7@ is striking. A.C. read «ai év X., D.F.G. have also xaé, but 
they place év X. before, and év 77 é«, after. Lachmann has declared 
in favour of the xai, but the intrinsic arguments are too decidedly 
against it. Its origin is easily explained from an Asyndeton being 
found in the passage, and the transposition from its being thought 
that Christ ought not to stand after the church. But év X. would 
seem merely to determine more exactly the éxxAqoia, “in the church, 
which is in Christ,” perhaps with reference to the é«xAnjoia of the Old 
Testament, in which were Jews only.—The formula: sic mdoac ta¢ 
yevedc Tod aidvog tHv aidvwy is also remarkable. Had we merely 
ei¢ 7. Tag y. Tov ai., the entirety of the aidv would appear simply di- 
vided into its different successive ages; but the, repetition of the réy 
ai, disturbs the thought, for in relation to the one aidy the aidvec 
can again denote only sections of it. But while the yeveaé relate 
to the short spaces of human development and duration of life, the . 
aidvec denote longer spaces of time, which, taken in their totality, 
express the metaphysical idea of eternity. [Gal.i.5; Phil. iv. 20; 
1 Tim. i.17; 2 Tim. iv. 18; Rev. i. 6.] Accordingly, the pecu- 
liarity of the passage lies simply in the fact that the separate aidve¢ 
are again collected into the entirety of the aidv, of which no other 
example is found.) 


if. 
PART SECOND. 


(IV. 1—VI. 24) 


§ 4. Tae Unity or THE Farts, 
(iv. 1-16.) 


To the predominantly doctrinal exposition Paul now subjoins the 
ethical discussion, which, however, is, naturally, also continually 
penetrated with, and supported by, doctrine. 

Paul opens this second part with a call to preserve the unity of 
the faith. After the foregoing discussions this can refer only to 
the relation between Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians ; it 
might, therefore, be at first deduced from these verses, that in the 
churches to which this epistle is addressed differences also existed 
similar to those in Galatia. But, as we have already shewn in the 
Introduction, there is here no trace of formal controversy ; every- 
thing wears merely the appearance of a warning against apprehended 
future differences. 

Chap. iv. 1, 2.—Paul begins his exhortations with again (com- 
pare iii. 1), mentioning his captivity, and calls himself the prisoner 
in the Lord, 7. ¢., prisoner as a Christian, a Christian prisoner, in 
which are expressed both the cause of his imprisonment, and the 
spirit in which he endures it. That Paul adds this in the sense ; 
“‘to me as suffering for Christ’s sake it is surely at least permitted 
to exhort you,” is very improbable, for even his apostolical office 
amply justified him in the exhortation. Nor can I favour the as- 
sumption that Paul wished, by mentioning his imprisonment, to 
awaken compassion, and thereby excite his readers to render obedi- 
ence to his exhortations. It seems to me more probable that Paul 
means by the addition 6 déopo¢ év kvpiv, the prisoner in the Lord, to 
represent himself as absolutely obedient to the Lord’s will, and by 
that means to encourage them to a like state of mind.—The nature 
of the conduct which Paul recommends to his readers is determined 
by the calling («Afjoic), of which they are to walk worthily ; this 
call is a holy call (2 Tim. i. 9) to the kingdom of God, the commu- 
nity of the saints ; the walking of those called must, therefore, be 
holy also. Of course the question here is not of any holiness pro- 
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ceeding from one’s own strength, but of a holy walk which grows as 
fruit from the root of faith. In the parallel passage (Col. i. 10), it 
is: Tepitatioat agiwe tov Kvpiov, t. e., walk holy, as the Lord is holy 
(1 Pet. i. 16).—To connect peta nadon¢g tanervodpoctync Kat mpadrnToc, 
with all lowliness and meekness, with ‘ walk worthily” is inappro- 
priate, because in the more general word ‘“ worthily” the special 
ones following are already included ; humility and meekness, etc., 
are rather to be taken as an unfolding of what is included in déiwe 
nepitatijoat. On the other hand, to take peta paxpobvuiac alone, 
as Lachmann too punctuates, does not seem natural ; it more fit- 
tingly connects itself with dveyouevor dAAjAwyr, in this sense : “ bearing 
with long-suffering (your various weaknesses) among each other.” 
(Comp. the parallel passage Col. iii, 12, where the same words 
occur.) 

Ver. 3.—Since long-suffering is only a form of expression belong- 
ing to love, év dydary, in love, cannot be taken with what precedes, 
but only with what follows, as Lachmann also correctly punctuates. 
The endeavour to preserve in love the unity of the Spirit presupposes 
the existence of the unity, and the fear alone lest disturbing ele- 
ments might destroy it. This accords entirely with our supposition 
that no controversy against false teachers already existing is found 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians, and that endeavours to guard the 
readers against the future attacks of such are alone observable. In 
interpreting the clause: ¢v 76 ovvdéoww tig eipynvnc, in the bond 
of peace, we must not be guided by the parallel passage Col. iii. 
14, where love was designated as the bond of perfectness (avvdeopor 
Tij¢ TEAELOTHTOC) for the two are very different. Peace here is 
rather the opposite of strife or discord (épi¢, duyooracia.) As such it 
is the bond (avvdecnoc) by which the members of the church are held 
together as an (évor7¢ mvevpatoc), and thus determines with more 
precision that spiritual unity which is to reign in the church ; for 
that the “ unity of the Spirit,” is not, as Grotius thought, the church 
herself, is abundantly obvious. 

Vers. 4-6.—How unity, and consequently union, among believers 
is a necessary condition of their successful development, the apostle 
further proves, by enumerating all those things in which they are 
one. The following enumeration is not to be taken in the form of 
exhortation: ‘‘ Be ye one body and one spirit, have one Lord,” etc., 
but as an objective description of the nature of the church, so that 
éort alone is supplied. The Asyndeton serves merely to give force 
to the representation. The first clause then, “‘ one body and one 
spirit” (Ev cdéua nai Ev mvedpa), refers back to the simile ii. 15, seq., 
which represented the church as el¢ karvig dvOpwrog év évt odpate Kat 
év Ev TvevpaTl, one new man in one body, etc. But the one Spirit 
which fills the church is, of course, not the human, but the Divine 
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Spirit, which has been imparted to man through the completion of 
Christ’s work (John vii. 39.) As, however, in the present condition 
of the church all the members in her are united to an outward and 
an inward unity, so have they alsoa like goal for the future, viz., one 
hope of their calling, of salvation in the kingdom of God. Thus 
then every division of the unity is excluded for the future also. In 
actual appearance the church of Christ has not remained true to 
that beautiful picture : the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace 
is ill preserved. Although all true members of Christ in all con- 
fessions and sects form “‘one spirit, in one hope,” still one body 
can certainly not be ascribed to them. But Paul does not mean to 
say either, that the church is no church unless she exhibits herself 
as &v odua Kai Ev rvetua, but that she is not in her normal state. 
And this no one can dispute, that the condition of the church, es- 
pecially since the Reformation, can only be considered as a conse- 
quence of sin, of the neglect of the apostle’s exhortation (ver. 3), in 
that the admonition of God’s Holy Spirit to correct the errors which 
had crept into her was not generally heeded. 

The following subjects (vers. 5, 6) appear as the cardinal points 
which the universal church has inwardly recognized as the sup- 
ports of her life. The question here is not as to determining the 
doctrine upon these points, but as to the points themselves. Paul 
does not say, “ the church has exactly the same doctrine as to the 
Lord, faith,” etc., but “she has but’ one Lord, she has but one 
baptism,” etc.—It is unquestionably true that by false doctrine 
the Lord, faith, baptism, nay, God himself, can be transformed 
to something entirely different ; but it is equally certain that dif- 
ferences in doctrine may exist without impairing the essential na- 
ture of the objects of faith. According to the apostle’s meaning, 
therefore, those errors in doctrine are alone excluded here, which de- 
stroy the substantial unity of the doctrine. Under this view it may 
justly be said this passage belongs to those which give information 
upon the fundamental articles, as 1 Cor. xv. 8, seq. ; Heb. vi, 1, 
seq.; 1 John iv. 2. At first sight, however, the collocation of the 
words seems unnatural ; we expect particularly the Father to be 
put before the Son. But Paul begins with Christ, because all new 
life in man proceeds from him; faith is kindled at him; baptism, 
which supposes, and does not create faith, relates to him; the Fa- 
ther is named last, because it is only through baptism, 7. e., taken 
subjectively, through the new birth, that man recognizes himself as 
child, and God as Father. Again, it may surprise us that the Lord’s 
Supper is not mentioned. Harless explains this by the assumption 
that “‘ Paul here names only the fundamental conditions of Chris- 
tian communion, as they exist with regard to every one at his first 
entrance into it.” But that is as true of the Lord’s Supper as of 
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baptism, since in the early church, at the baptism of adults, the 
Lord’s Supper followed directly after baptism. If we reflect that 
none of the passages treating of the fundamental articles mention 
the Lord’s Supper (1 Cor. xv. 6 ; Heb. vi. 2; 1 John iv. 2), there 
can be no doubt that its omission must be explained in some other 
way. Its specific character is the enjoying Christ, which (leaving 
out of sight the external act of the Lord’s Supper) belongs also to 
faith. (See on John vi. 40, 47, 54.) The si¢ xvproc, pia miott¢, one 
Lord, one faith, accordingly, includes also the participation of the 
Lord in the Lord’s Supper ; 7.¢., as faith is not the fides quee credi- 
tur (in which sense it surely included all the rest of the points 
named), but the fides qud creditur, so also the Lord is mentioned, 
not merely as known outwardly, but as possessed inwardly, by man. 

But according to the preceding exposition (ii, 11-18) there ap- 
peared as the leading idea, which brings Paul to this discussion of 
the unity of faith, the equal right of the Gentiles as of the Jews to 
an entrance into the kingdom of God. That Paul here too again 
addresses himself immediately to the Gentile Christians is shewn by 
ver. 1 compared with ver. 17. We can accordingly understand this 
description (ver. 4-6) also in the meaning of the apostle only thus: 
‘Gentiles, like Jews, have but one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God.” Ildvrwy, therefore, must be taken, not as neuter, but 
as masculine. Whilst the Jews considered God as their Father 
exclusively, and not the Father of the Gentiles also, Paul calls him 
natip navtwr, the Father of all. But of course, then also, in the 
last words of ver. 6, 6 émi mdvtwv Kai dia TdvTwy Kai év maou can be 
- taken only as masculine. The MSS. D.E.F.G. add juiv to nao, 
which is a perfectly correct interpretation, but has no claim to 
be received into the text. Finally, we became acquainted, as far 
back as Rom. xi. 36, with this mode of designation, which represents 
God in his various relations to his creatures by means of various 
prepositions, as Lord over all, and the origin whence they arise, as 
the instrument through which they are, as the element 7m which, 
and the object for which they exist, as the simplest expression of 
the relation of the respective persons in the Holy Trinity. 

Ver. 7.— But with this representation of objective unity Paul now 
contrasts the difference of suljective position. True, all believers 
are one spirit and one body, have one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one Father ; but the gifts of each are variously distributed, accord- 
ing to the measure of the gift of Christ. In what way they are va~ 
riously distributed, verse 11 details at greater length, and verse 16 
more accurately tells us how, by that very variety, the increase of 
the church to an articulated organism becomes possible. But here 
stress is especially to be laid on the évt éxdorw judy, to each one of 
us, which is repeated ver. 16. This—referred to the apostle’s main 
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idea, the relation of the Gentiles and the Jews in the church—is to 
be so taken as to express ‘‘ Hach, even the lowest, has his talent, 
and serves in his part the whole, therefore so the Gentiles ; if they 
are not called to the greatest ministry (as, for example, Gentiles 
could not be chosen for apostles), still Christ has obtained gifts even 
for them.” 

Vers. 8-10.—But now, instead of immediately describing the 
different gifts themselves more accurately, and so, calling on each 
well to fill his place in the great whole, Paul introduces a series of ideas, 
which is not only difficult in itself, but, through the way in which 
it is connected with what precedes and follows belongs to the obscur- 
est passages of the New Testament, to the proper crucibus interpre- 
tum, and has hence been subjected to the most discrepant interpre- 
tations. If we, first of all, consider the passage generally, as to the 
manner of its insertion into the body of the discourse, it seems alto- 
gether unadvisable to separate it as a purely incidental and subordi- 
nate passage, by brackets, from what precedes and follows. For, 
apart from the consideration that it should always be our last resource, 
to charge the author with having introduced into a discourse which 
is strictly progressive, something entirely heterogeneous, and void 
of connexion, here the 66 in ver. 8, and the kai abroc¢ édwxe in ver. 
11 (which refers back to the aiz6¢ éore kat 6 dvaBdc), mark so decid- 
edly the writer’s intention to insert vers. 8-10 in the context, that 
the interpreter must rather look for the fault in himself, if he cannot 
point out the connecting threads, than in his author. Accordingly, 
if we start with the supposition that Paul intended to make here no 
far-fetched, nor even barely incidental remark, but proceeds strictly 
in his argumentation, the first question that arises is: what does 
Paul want to prove by the citation ; what does the dio Aéyer scil. 7 
year, refer to? Since there occur in the quotation the words édwxe 
Siuata Toic avOpdratc, he gave gifts to men, and it was said in ver. 7: 
‘“‘to each one of us was given grace,” it is most natural to say: it 
is not Paul’s primary object in the quotation to represent Christ as 
the dispenser of the gifts, but to prove from the Old Testament it- 
self the universality of the gifts of Christ, and therefore the equal 
right of the Gentiles ; he has, by his redemption, bestowed gifts, 
not on these persons or those, not on the Jews alone, but on me 
as such, on the human race.* The stress would thus have to be 
laid on the last word, toi¢ dvOparorc, not on édwxe dowara, It is true, 
F.G. read ¢v before toic, but that reading can make no claim to re- 


* Harless gives (p. 362) as the sense of the passage according to the purpose of Paul, 
“The identity of the God of the Psalm with Christ, from which the way m which Christ 
leads his follower whither he will, follows, as an ordinance previously intimated and de- 
termined on by God” (vers. 10, 11). I confess I don’t see how Christ’s humiliation and 
- ascension to fulfil all things can be connected with the above train of ideas. 
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ception ; it is merely taken from the LXX., of the character of 
whose text we shall speak more in detail presently. The other dif- 
ficulties which we find in the quotation are, it is true, considerable, 
but have nothing to do with the main difficulty in this passage, the 
connexion with the context ; ver. 8 suits it very well. Let us first 
treat of those particular stumbling-blocks which result from the 
form of the quotation ere we pass to the discussion of what follows. 
The passage Ps, lxviii. 19 (according to the Septuagint Ps. lxvii. 
19) is taken from a poem, in which Jehovah, the God of Israel, who 
went forth before the people in the wilderness (ver. 8), is described 
as victor over all his enemies, Although Ps. Ixviii. is no direct 
prophecy of Christ, still, according to this purport of it, its typical 
allusion to the Redeemer was obvious, since it was the God of Is- 
rael, the Son of God, the Revealer of the hidden Father, who became 
man in Christ, and completed the Divine victory in the work of 
atonement. The assumption, therefore, that we have here not a 
quotation from the Psalm, but one from an unknown Christian 
hymn, which Storr and Flatt proposed, is plainly quite inadmissible, 
and the mere result of the difficulty of adiusting the divergence in 
the quotation from both the original text and the LXX. That is 
to say, 1t seems surprising that the first words, indeed, of the quo- 
tation, dvaBac¢ ic boc Wyyaddtevoev (for which A. and some MSS. 
of less importance read 7yuaddrevoac, after the LXX.) aixuadwoiar, 
harmonize exactly with the LXX. and the original text ; but the 
very words, which are decisive for the carrying on of the connexion, 
Viz., Owe douata toi¢ dvOparorc, deviate from the Hebrew text, and 
from the LXX. That is to say, those first words describe, in an 
Oxymoron, our redemption by Christ, which appears completed by 
his ascending on high (dvaBaivery eic byoo — porek mdz); but the 
context of the passage speaks not of redemption through Christ, but 
of the gifts of Christ, which he has brought to mankind. It is 
indeed, therefore, in reference to what precedes, only a subordinate 
thought, that the bestowing gifts by Christ is connected with the 
completion of redemption through the return of the Son to the Fa- 
ther ; but we shall see in the sequel of the interpretation that Paul 
knows how to use it skilfully for his chief object in what follows. 
(For the rest, see on this connexion between the perfecting of 
Christ and his work with the gifts of the Spirit, John vii, 89, xiv. 12, 
xvi. 17, and the remarks on those passages in the Comm.) But 
now as to the words which differ in the second half of the quotation, 
they run thus in the Hebrew: psx nim naps, 7. e., “thou hast 
taken gifts among men ;” the LXX. give it: éAaGec ddpata év dvO9d- 
mow¢ (for which some MSS. read dvOpé7w). At first sight there cer- 
tainly seems to exist here not merely a difference from the apostle’s 
Edwxe dopata toi¢ dvOparowc, but a complete contradiction. Whilst 
Vou. V.—7 
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Paul talks of giving, the Hebrew speaks of taking. This contradic- 
tion seemed so insurmountable to Whiston, that he made the naive 
proposal to alter the Hebrew text according to the quotation of 
Paul. However, on closer consideration, there is no need either of 
such monstrous assumptions, or even of milder expedients, as, e. g., 
that Paul arbitrarily altered the second half of the quotation ac- 
cording to his views, or undesignedly, in citing from memory, missed 
the sense. Paul rather quotes the words not according to their 
letter, but their spirit. The language of the Psalmist: “ Thou 
hast taken to thyself gifts among men,’ means merely: “thou 
hast chosen to thyself the redeemed for sacrifices.” But, whom- 
soever God chooses for himself for a sacrifice, 7. e., for an instru- 
ment for his purposes, him he furnishes with the gifts which are 
necessary for the attainment of them ; and this aspect of the case 
Paul here, according to his purpose, makes most prominent. It was 
awkward to force on the word np> by itself, the meaning of “to 
give ;” it is only through the context that taking can assume the 
form of giving. This one further feature only in the apostle’s 
citation of the passage in the Psalm, might seem an arbitrary 
change, viz., that, instead of p7x2, 7. e., “ among men,” which points 
to some, he puts toi¢ dvOeéroic, 7. €., “all men,” and to this very 
point, as we saw, the context led us as to the point of chief im- 
portance in the quotation, But, on more accurate consideration, 
this deviation too produces no essential change in the idea, For 
when the Psalmist says, ‘‘ Thou hast taken to thyself some among 
men as sacrifices,” the expression refers to the chosen, therefore, 
according to Paul’s meaning, to all members of the church, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, just as we are to understand, in ver. 7, the “to 
each one of us was given” 7. e., to every member of the Christian 
community. But neither does the ‘ gave gifts to men” express 
anything else. These words do not mean to assert that all men 
must be redeemed, and, as redeemed men, receive gifts, but all can 
be redeemed and receive gifts of grace ; therefore the difference be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles is abolished by Christ’s leading captivity 
captive ; the Gentiles also can receive gifts. We may, therefore, 
consider the difficulties in ver. 8, both in itself and in its connexion 
with the preceding verse as resolved ; for the more accurate deter- 
mining of the alyyadswoia, which still remains, can only be given as 
a sequel to the interpretation of ver. 9 ; we here, for the present, 
content ourselves with the general interpretation, “objects of re- 
demption, prisoners.” 

Now, in verse 9, the idea: 1d dé dvéBn ti éotty, ei pu) Ott Kai 
katéBn, 7. e., “ what does the ascension mean other than that he that 
ascended has also descended,” is in itself entirely intelligible. That 
is to say, though in the case of men it does not indeed follow from the 
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avaBaivery that a KavaBaivery preceded, but certainly in the case of the 
God who dwells in heaven if it is said : “‘ God ascends,” it necessa- 
rily follows thence that he has previously descended. But what in- 
duces Paul to select from the quotation this idea of the ascension, 
and to follow it up through two verses, since it certainly belongs to 
that part of the quotation which we were obliged to designate as 
not containing the main thread of the line of argument ? We should 
have expected that the words “gave gifts to men” would form the 
basis of the more extended deduction. On the answer to this 
question depends greatly the understanding of this entire diffi- 
cult passage ; but this cannot be derived from the terms “ ascend” 
and ‘‘ descend” alone, but only from the fuller light thrown upon 
them by inepdvw révtwv tév obpavdy, and ei¢ tad KaTWTEpa Tite yj. 
Since this latter expression again determines the former, we need 
only examine more closely the import of the formula ta katwrepa 
tig yijc. (Lachmann has still preserved yée7 in the text, but, as 
it is wanting in B.E.F.G., and the addition of it is easily explained, 
its omission with difficulty, we view it with the best later interpre- 
ters as a gloss, which however is entirely true to the sense. The 
mpatov before eic has been erased from the text ever since Mill and 
Bengel by all the better critics.) Since the phrase is not found 
again in the New Testament, we are in regard to it obliged to 
have recourse to the Old Testament, where the expression 773 neAnA 
in general is considered as answering to the one here. But in the 
three passages in which it occurs it has each time a different mean- 
ing. In Ps, Ixiii. 19 it denotes the world of the dead, Sheol, and is 
rendered by the LXX. 7d xatétata tie yijc. In Ps. exxxix. 15 it 
denotes the womb, and here too the LXX. translate it tad katérata 
tie yc. But in the third passage, Isaiah xliv, 23, it denotes the 
earth in opposition to heaven, and here the LXX. render it by Oeué- 
Aa Tig yc. In Ezekiel we find the kindred phrase: nvnna yrs 
which is, however, constantly rendered by Ba0o¢ or BdéOn ric yijc 
(compare Ezek, xxvi, 20, xxxii. 18, 24), as a designation of Sheol. 
On the other hand, Ezek, xxxi. 16, mnna yrs is rendered 7 yj xdétw 
(xatw is wanting, however, in several MSS8.), just as in Isaiah li. 6, 
nine ‘yr8 is translated 7 yj «é7w. But in the formulas ni-pnn xis 
(Ps. Ixxxviii. 6, Lamen. iii. 55), s2mnm b4x¥, the LXX. have always 
preserved the xatwratog, translating AdxKo¢ or didn¢ Katwratoc. The 
result of this comparison is, therefore, that the comparative form 7a 
kaTwtepa does not occur in the Old Testament for the formula ni»ana 
728 and similar modes of expression, but the superlative xatérara. 
But even the latter, the superlative, is not used when mention is 
made of the earth absolutely in opposition to heaver (ra Oeuédua Tic 
Yij¢, or 1) yij kdtw, is used for it), but first of the place of the dead, 
Sheol, and of this indeed, predominantly, and secondly of the womb 
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in the remarkable passage Ps. exxxix. 15 (cxxxvil. 15). (In this 
latter passage the reading év toi¢ katwrdtw is found in some MSS. of 
the LXX. instead of év toi¢ xatwrdétoc.) After this we can at 
once reject the interpretation of ta katWrepa tij¢ yij¢ of death (as 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, and CGicumenius), or of the grave (accord- 
ing to Beza and Baumgarten). Also to explain the phrase of 
the earth, so that KataGaivew ei¢ Ta KatwéTEpa Tig yij¢ would denote 
the incarnation, which has so many and influential defenders, par- 
ticularly Schittgen, Grotius, Storr, Winer, Harless, seems to have 
but slight recommendation. The passage in Acts ii. 19, which is 
appealed to, where 6 otpavdg dvw and 4 yi Kd7w are contrasted, 
can, after what has been said, decide nothing as to our phrase: 
Ta KaTwrepa THC yi¢ is different from 7 yj xdzw. To take the geni- 
tive tio yij¢ as genitivus appositionis (see Winer’s Gr. § 59, 8), is 
indeed grammatically admissible, but is in this formula by no means 
established by Hellenistic usage ; the genitive in it rather denotes 
the locality in which the depths are, as the .parallel Babog rij¢ yijg 
plainly shews. KaraGaiverv, descend, is never used of Christ’s incar- 
nation ; nor will the interpretation of the comparative katwtepa 
from the comparison of earth with heaven bear inspection. For such 
a comparison is made in all the passages which are quoted, and even 
in Acts ii. 19, but we nowhere find the comparative ; the formula 
always runs: 7 yi «dtw. There is also another difficulty which 
admits no natural solution, viz., that along with dvaBaivew there 
stands the corroborative phrase trepdvw radvtwy Téy ovpavay, above 
all heavens, which manifestly answers as a strengthened form to the 
coatrasted ta katdtepa, A simple xataBaivery ei¢ t7v yijv would be 
put in opposition to the mere dvaGaivevy cig Tov ovpavdv (as in ver. 8 
stands dvaBd¢ eic toc); but as Paul heightens the dvaGaiverv ei¢ 
toc to avaBaivery b7epdvw TdvTwv THVv obpavey (a phrase explained 
by the well-known assumption of several heavenly regions, see at 2 
Cor. xii. 2), we have also the more emphatic ta Katwrepa tij¢ yij¢ n= 
stead of the simple xaraBaivey. Whilst the évaBaivew drepavw rav- 
Twy TOV olpavéyv denotes not merely the being taken up ito heaven 
(which is accorded to men too), but also the being set above all 
things that were made, the xabigery év desi Ocod év roic érovpavios 
inepdvw mdéone apxiic Kai éSovoiac, Kk, T. A., sitting at the right hand of 
God, etc. (see at i. 20), xataBaivery ei¢ ta KatwrEpa Tij¢ yij¢ denotes 
the deepest depth answering to the highest height. As our Lord’s 
death is wont to be named to denote the former, it is intelligible how 
our phrase could come to be explained: of death, or the grave, against 
which, however, as we saw, is the use of the Hebrew formula. Im- 
portant reasons, therefore, oppose our taking 7a katwrepa Tie yij¢ = 
q Yi) KaTo., 

After this, if we consider, first, that interpretation, which (after 
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Ps, cxxxix, (cxxxviii.) 15) understands our phrase ta Katdrepa tij¢ 
yij¢ of the womb, a view proposed by Witsius and Calixtus—there 
is certainly nothing in the mere language to forbid it. But the 
LXX. have again, also, Ps. cxxxvill. 15, ta xatwrata; if there- 
fore Paul had had that passage in mind, why should he not have 
retained the superlative ? The assertion, that he chose the com- 
parative in order to intimate that he did not refer to Hades, hardly 
admits a defence. But the antithesis, which at once shocks our 
sense of propriety, viz., “‘ to ascend far above all heavens,” and “ de- 
scend into the womb,” is without example, not only in Paul, but in 
the entire Scriptures. We need, therefore, very decisive arguments 
to warrant our obtruding it on Paul here ; but no such can be pro- 
duced, as this interpretation lends no aid to the explanation of the 
context. 

There remains, then, assuming the identity of our phrase with 
the Hebrew parallels, only the interpretation, which supposes Ta 
kat@tepa Tic yij¢ to denote Sheol, the world of the dead, which, 
after Jerome and Ambrose, the Roman Catholic interpreters espe- 
cially, and among the Protestants, Calovius, Bengel, Riickert, and 
others, have defended. To those accepting this interpretation it was 
natural to understand by aiyyadwoia (ver. 8) the souls liberated 
from Hades by Christ, and our passage was thus conceived to be a 
leading one, along with that 1 Pet. ii. 19, to prove Christ’s descent 
into hell. Now much, no doubt, in vers. 8-10 is in favour of that 
assumption ; particularly, the wsus loqguendi of the Old Testament, 
as well in regard to katwtepa tij¢ yijc, as to KxataBaivery, which 
usually occurs of Hades (see the above-cited passages), and the 
contrast with trepdyw tavtwy otpavdv, But, on the other side, 
this interpretation also is subject to great difficulties. The com- 
parative seems here still more objectionable than if interpreted 
absolutely of the earth ; for, first, the Old’ Testament has always 
the form 7a katdérata of Sheol, and second, the nature of the ease 
also seems to require the superlative,* inasmuch as Hades was con- 
ceived a3 in the depth of the earth, év 7 xapdia tij¢ yijc. (See 
Matth. xii. 40.) And again this interpretation utterly destroys 
the connexion. For, since the subject of ver. 7 was the commu- 
nication of the Holy Spirit to the living (évt éxdotw jpudv), how 
can the vd Aéyec introduce a connexion between that idea and those 
that had been delivered from Hades by Christ, consequently the 
dead ? 

Thus the number of possible interpretations seems exhausted, if 
we assume the identity of the ta xatwrtepa tHe yij¢ with the Hebrew 


* The original (followed by the English translation) has, evidently by a mere slip of 
the pen, “ plural,” which makes nonsense. The editor has without hesitation substituted 
the word “ superlative.”—[K. 
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yw nnn. And as nointerpretation which starts with that hypo- 
thesis is without difficulty, let us for a moment consider the expres- 
sion Ta katérepa THe yo without reference to the Hebrew phrase. 
For the unwonted comparative might seem to argue the indepen- 
dence of our formula. Laying stress upon this, we might find in 
kaTorepa pépn an antithesis to the dvwrepixa pépn (cf. Acts xix. 1). 
The former denote the low tracts of country lying on the sea shore, 
and the latter the higher inland regions. (See Wetstein’s New 
Testament, vol. ii. p. 579.) This might be symbolically referred to 
the regions inhabited by Gentiles, in accordance with that use of 
language which regards Jerusalem and Mount Sion with the Tem- 
ple, not so much as a physical, but as a moral height, to which they 
ascend from all sides. This idea of a descent to the most forsaken 
of the human race would certainly accord well with the entire con- 
text ; for we saw in the very beginning of the exposition of this pas- 
sage, that Paul has here again before his eyes the contrast between 
Jews and Gentiles, and wishes to mark the fact that Christ obtained 
those gifts too. But how can it be said that the Redeemer descended 
to the Gentiles ? It would be clearly arbitrary to refer this to the 
half-Gentile Galilee, or to the fact that Christ was preached by the 
apostles among the Gentiles ; the xataBaivery here, equally with the 
dvaBaiverv, must be taken necessarily as a personal act of Christ’s. 
Here, therefore, we find no escape from our difficulty, and come to 
the conclusion, that no stress can be laid on the comparative form, 
and that the identity of our formula with y7x ni*mnn is to be main- 
tained. Since the meaning of this in the translation katérata rij¢ 
yij¢ according to the LX X., which Paul had here too, as usual, be- 
fore his eyes, is constantly Hades, we must adhere to this meaning, 
In our previous comment on that explanation of the phrase which 
refers it to Hades, our chief difficulty lay in pointing out any fitting 
connexion. But this interruption of the connexion is occasioned not 
so much by the term “ Hades,” as by that interpretation of the pre- 
ceding aiyyadwoia, which stands in connexion with it, and which 
seems thus naturally understood of the souls in Hades. The idea 
of ver. 9: “now that he ascended, what is it but that he (the per- 
son ascending) also descended first into Hades?” stands in no dis- 
turbing connexion with the context ; the addition ‘into Hades” 
merely strengthens: the idea of the xataPBaivery, like the addition 
“down to the earth,” also, according to the other interpretation. 
If, therefore, we interpret aiyyadwoia of men upon earth (as being 
fettered by sin, and at bottom by the prince of this world), and 
particularly of the Gentile world as lying prominently in the bonds 
of darkness, the obstacle to interpreting our passage of Hades, viz., 
that it interrupts the connexion, is removed. ‘True, by this inter- 
pretation the passage loses its dogmatical importance ; it only teaches 
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that Christ went into Hades, but gives no intimation that he re- 
deemed the prisoners in Hades. The going to Hades is the natural 
consequence of the real death of our Lord ; that may, therefore, be 
concluded from the nature of death ; but that he wrought among 
the dead as the Redeemer, is a new doctrine for which 1 Pet. ui. 19 
is our only remaining authority. But if we thus consider the de- 
scent into Hades as the fulfilment of death, then, too, the objection 
that the cataBaivew elc ta KaTéTEpa THe yo forms no antithesis to the 
dvaBaivery bmepdvw TavtTwv THY olpavdv, on the ground that Christ’s 
descent into Hell did not belong to the state of abasement but to 
that of exaltation, loses all its force. For here the subject is not 
primarily the two states and their line of demarcation, but merely 
the contrast of the évéBn and xatéBn, for which reason also the addi- 
tion cic Ta KaTUTEpa Tie yic is not at all to be considered as a neces- 
sary point in the train of argument, but merely as adding force to 
the xatéBn. If xaréBn stood alone, its import would be precisely the 
same as with the addition. This corftrast of dvéBn and KaréBn, how- 
ever, is meant to shew that the same Lord who has power over all 
has not shrunk from descending to the lowest depths, and that, too, 
for the purpose of filling everything with his gracious presence, and 
consequently, with his gifts also; not merely the Jews, but the 
Gentiles also. Thus the double avré¢ in vers. 10, 11, is explained, 
and the transition to the distribution of the gifts (ver. 11) of 
which Paul had already begun to speak in ver. 7. Although, 
therefore, the passage still remains an exceedingly difficult one, we 
may yet hope that we have essentially solved its obscure points, 
and especially shewn the connexion of vers. 8-10 with the entire 
train of argument. To facilitate a survey of the result of our 
interpretation, we subjoin a paraphrastic translation of the entire 
passage. “The church is one body and one spirit ; she has one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father (ver. 6). But 
grace is not uniformly distributed among believers. It is given, it 
is true, to each of us, Gentiles as well as Jews, but according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ, to one more, to another less (ver. 7). 
Therefore, too, say the Scriptures: He has by ascending up on high 
redeemed the captives (especially the Gentiles) and given gifts unto 
all men (ver. 8). But the ascension necessarily presupposes (in 
Christ the Son of God) a descent, 7, e., a partaking of the misery of 
those fettered by sin even unto death, 7. e., even unto the depths of 
Hades (ver. 9). He that descended is himself also he who ascended 
up far above all heavens and rules over all the powers of the uni- 
verse, in order to fill all things with his power and to give gifts unto 
each (Gentiles as well as Jews) according to the capacity and the 
calling of each (ver. 10). He himself has made some apostles, 
others prophets,” etc. Thus then the question proposed above, why 
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Paul connects ver. 9 with dvéBy, and not with &dwxe dopata toi¢ av 
Opaérorc, Which seems to contain the leading idea, meets with its 
answer. This is done because Paul wishes by the dvéG7 and karéBn 
to carry out the idea, to him specially important, of the totality 
which Christ governs, in order thus to make it evident that he 
obtained his gifts for al. With this finally appears also the ad- 
monitory reference in the passage. Hach (according to ver, 2) is to 
walk with lowliness and meekness ; the Gentiles are not to overvalue 
themselves, nor, on the other hand, are the Jews to despise the Gen- 
tiles. Christ is the example of true lowliness. He, the highest, de- 
scended to the lowest deeps in order to fill all things with his life, 
According to this, Phil. ii. 5, seq., appears very similar, where also 
Christ is set up as a type of humility, in that he humbled himself, 
but was on that account exalted by God, so that all in heaven, in 
earth, and under the earth adore him. Here, therefore, allusion is 
made to Hades too, to complete the idea of universality, . 

Ver. 11—In the following enumeration the gifts give way 
to the offices for which the gifts qualify, whereas in the parallel 
passage, 1 Cor. xii. 28, it was the contrary. (See the remarks 
on Rom. xii. 6, seq. ; 1 Cor. xii. 28.) The apostles differ from the 
prophets, in that (see on the import of mpogijrqg at 1 Cor. xiv. 1) 
while the apostles, as such, are, it is true, prophets, the prophets, 
as such, are not conversely apostles. This latter expression is 
to be taken here in its most special sense as denoting the 
Twelve, along with Paul. It is finally self-evident that the fancy 
of the Irvingites, that there must be always apostles and prophets 
in the church, has absolutely no foundation in Scripture ; just as 
little do the apostles correspond to the later bishops. ‘The evayye- 
Auoraé are such teachers as, journeying about, laboured for the wider 
extension of the gospel, as Theodoret already correctly interprets of 
replidvtes éxnputtov, (See Eusebii H. EH. ii. 37, v. 10.) On the 
other hand, the womévec, pastors, and didaoKxador, teachers, are such 
teachers as are permanently settled with one church; in the 
former administrative power is predominant, in the latter the di- 
dactic office, as in 1 Cor. xii, 28 xvBépvnowe is distinguished from 
didacxadia. This passage, therefore, is in no way fitted to furnish 
data for the organization of churches in the first ages ; the two latter 
expressions a/one relate to it. (See Rothe on the Church, Witten- 
berg, 1837, p. 257.) ("Edwxe, for which 2ero stands in 1 Cor. 
xii. 28, answers to the Hebrew yn3.) It might now seem difficult 
that in ver. 11 the above entirely general idea, ‘‘ to each of us is 
grace given according to the measure of the gift of Christ” (ver. 7), 
here appears restricted to teachers alone, as if no gift whatever 
were distributed to laymen. But, first, a// the expressions are not 
designations of offices in the church; the gift of prophecy, like 
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other charismata, laymen too could have ; and, secondly, some gifts 
only are here named, instead of all. 1 Cor. xii. shews that there 
were many more. Ver. 16 shews clearly that Paul here speaks not 
to teachers only, but to all Christians without exception. 

Ver. 12.—The karapriopig tév dyiwy, perfecting of the saints, is 
mentioned by Paul as the object of this various distribution of gifts. 
To connect, with Riickert, the ee éoyov diaxoviac with this, is for- 
bidden by the invariable use of dvaxovia for “ office in the church,” 
and Paul cannot now, after dwelling in ver. 11 on the variety of the 
gifts, mean to assert a general preparation for the office of teacher. 
The two clauses, ei¢ tpyov diaxoviac, for the work of the ministry, and 
el¢ oikodomiy Tov o@pato¢ To’ Xgioro’, for the edifying of the body 
of Christ, rather involve the two elements in the general phrase 
“ perfecting of the saints.” "Epyov dvaxoviac alludes to the exercise 
of the office of teacher, and oixodouv# to its influence in the Chris- 
tian body. The words then might be thus paraphrased: for the 
perfecting of the saints, partly of those furnished with gifts of 
teaching for discharging the office of teacher, partly with regard to 
the hearers, for the edification of the church. For, though the 
teachers themselves, in one point of view, belong also to the body of 
Christ, yet it is they again who promote the edification of the 
churches. (The form xatagriowd¢ is found in the New Testament 
only here; the synonymous kardptiotc, however, ,occurs 2 Cor. 
xi. 9;) 

Ver. 13.—But the object of the perfecting of the saints is fur- 
ther that all may come to the unity of faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God. The first person of the verb (katavtjowper), with 
the article before mdvtec, points to the fact that Paul includes him- 
self in the body of those who are engaged in the development of the 
life of the church. This is no mere figure of speech ; Phil. iii. 13 
plainly shews that Paul knew his individual life to be not yet per- 
fected ; he pressed towards the mark if he might lay hold on it. 
The express mention of the entire body, no doubt, again refers, ac- 
cording to vers. 7 and 16, to the putting on a level of Gentiles and 
Jews ; the former too, Paul means to say, take their place in the 
great whole ; they too are to grow up unto perfection. But it is 
asked, what growth is here mentioned ; that of individuals in them- 
selves, or of the body of believers ? Of the growth of both together, 
for, along with the separate members, the whole church also grows 
up from childhood through youth to manhood (1 John ii. 13, seq.). 
But does Paul refer further to a perfecting of individuals and of the 
whole here below, or in the coming world ? Paul doubtless by no 
means thought of the two in contrast. To him the church is a unity, 
constituted alike of those living on earth, and those who died in the 
faith, That body forms itself into a compact organic whole, in 
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which each has to occupy his place ; if he has attained it, then also 
the pétpov iAKiac exists for him. The absolute revelation of the 
church, therefore, in full maturity, occurs, indeed only in the king- 
dom of God; but as Paul at that time encouraged his contempora- 
ries, so every teacher can in everyage encourage his on their part to 
strive on to the perfect manhood of Christ ; and the true strivers of 
every generation actually attain on earth this their mark, according 
to their respective calling and talent. Were not such the meaning 
of Paul’s language, the unity of faith could scarcely receive such 
stress, since in the other world faith has passed into vision. 

But it seems still a singular feature of our passage that the goal 
at which all are to arrive, is designated as the unity of faith and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God (évérn¢ tij¢ tiotewe Kat Tig ért- 
yvacewe Tod viod Tob Ocod). It would seem that faith and the knowl- 
edge of the Son of God is the beginning of the life of faith, not the 
highest scope of its development; as it was indeed actually said, 
even in ver. 3, “ that all might preserve the unity of the Spirit (they 
were already, therefore, in that unity), because the church is one 
body and one Spirit, has*one Lord, one faith,” ete. Even the coup- 
ling of faith and knowledge together is singular ; for Paul might 
well be supposed to say: ‘ until we, from faith as a starting-point, 
press forward to knowledge,” in which case the éxiyvwore would ap- 
pear as an advance from faith as a basis ; but their parallel juxta- 
position presents the unity of the faith as the goal, while it seems 
but the beginning of the development in regeneration. This con- 
siderable difficulty might seem to admit the following resolution. 
Hither 1, a stress might be laid on of wdévzec, in the sense that the 
advance consists in the circumstance that all arrive at the point to 
which many have already attained. But the first person of the verb 
(by which, as we have seen, Paul includes himself, and consequently 
all the apostles, among those who are to arrive at the unity of the 
faith and knowledge) forbids that interpretation. Or 2, a stress 
might be laid upon évdryc, unity ; true, all Christians, as such, have 
faith and the knowledge of Christ, but their task is to attain to unity 
in them. That might mean, in the first place, “that they may all 
attain to the same faith, the same knowledge ;” but that identity 
is surely already, in ver. 2, presupposed to exist in his readers: 
he that has not the right faith and the right knowledge has really 
none at all at bottom. Secondly, however, the stress laid on the 
unity of faith and knowledge might also be taken so that what each 
has in himself is to melt away into an organic unity, in the follow- 
ing sense: “that all in faith and knowledge (which are presup- 
posed) may attain to unity.” Then the advance would consist in 
the growing up of individuals into a mutually sustaining unity. 
But if that were the meaning of the words, év tH rior, in the faith, 
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would be put instead of “unity of the faith,” and in what follows 
ei¢ Eva avOpwrov réheLov, into one perfect man, must necessarily have 
been put, as at ii. 15. Add to this that the idea does not corre- 
spond with the truth in the development of the church ; believers 
do not stand, first of all, each for himself in faith and knowledge, 
and then grow up in the progress of reciprocal development unto 
unity ; but each is immediately in the new birth born as a living, 
grown member into the unity of the whole. Or 8, and lastly, a 
stress might be laid on 6 vid¢ rod Oc0d, the Son of God, so that it 
would be, not the unity of faith and knowledge in general, but that 
of the Son of God, which was to be attained. Certainly Paul uses 
the name “the Son of God” but seldom, and where he does it is em- 
phatically of the Divine nature of Christ. (See at 2 Cor. i. 19; 
Gal. ii. 20.) If then we consider how Paul, in the Epistle to the 
Colossians of the same date (i. 16, seq.), zealously defends the Di- 
vine nature of Christ our Lord against false teachers, we might fancy 
ourselves obliged to assume here a polemical allusion, as that Paul 
sees the development in the fact that all have overcome Ebionitish 
and Arian representations of Christ. But we have already seen in 
the Introduction (and shall immediately, at ver. 14, come back to 
it), that polemical references nowhere appear in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians; we can the less recognize them in this passage, that it 
treats solely of the development of the church in itself in the total- 
ity of her members, and not of contrasts. Only this must be con- 
ceded, that here too the leading idea of the whole epistle, viz., that 
the Gentiles have, equally with the Jews, part in the kingdom of 
God, floats before Paul’s mind in such a way that he ascribes to the 
Gentile Christians also a share in the development of the church. 
Besides, by thus laying a stress upon vid¢ tr. 0., it would seem that 
Kbionitish and Arian errors were necessary in the beginning of 
Christian life, and could only be gradually surmounted ; a represen- 
tation which certainly cannot be justified as Scriptural. 

The only correct interpretation of this very difficult passage is, 
I am convinced, that which understands the phrase 7 évérye¢ tij¢ zio- 
TEWC Kal THo entyvadoews TOD vlod Tot Oeod, unity of the faith, etc., not 
as involving two different things, viz., first the unity of the faith, 
and, secondly, the unity of knowledge (in which acceptation the 
passage 1s quite inconsistent with all that the Scriptures elsewhere 
teach as to the beginning of the life of faith, and the mode of its de- 
velopment), but as implying only one unity, viz., that which takes 
place between faith and knowledge. The progress in development 
of which Paul here speaks consists in the circumstance that faith and 
knowledge become one, 7. e., that faith, with which the Christian life 
begins, is really exalted to knowledge. It is true, no doubt, that, 
at the very beginning even of regeneration, faith does not exist with- 
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out knowledge ; but that knowledge, which exists together with 
faith, is that knowledge by implication which is eternal life itself 
(John xvii. 8). But knowledge as unfolded, which has appropri- 
ated to itself the total substance of faith, is the fruit only of com- 
plete spiritual development. (See on the relation between the de- 
veloped and the undeveloped gnosis, as also between the charismatic 
and non-charismatic gnosis, the Comm. at 1 Cor. xii. 7, seq., xiii. 9.) 
This view of our passage brings out the parallel passage, 1 John ii. 
138, seq., in the plainest light ; that is to say, here too the knowledge 
of him who was from the beginning, 7. e., Christ, is represented as 
the characteristic of fatherhood, 7. e., of manhood in Christ. (See 
the details in the Comm. ad h. 1. Liicke erroneously takes the 
terms, fathers, young men, children, in a physical sense ; they plainly 
denote stages of spiritual development. The physical periods of life, 
as such, have no influence on our relation to the Gospel ; an old 
man may be a child in Christ ; a youth may be a man in the Lord.) 
In Col. iii. 10, too, the éxiyvworc appears as the final scope of re- 
newal in the image of the Creator. In this is involved the thought 
that like only recognizes like ; thus God recognizes only the soul that 
has been made Divine. But knowledge is here especially referred 
to the Son of God, because in Christ all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge lie shut up (Col. ii. 3), so that he who knows him 
knows all (1 John 11. 27). But how this comprehensive knowledge 
is related to partial knowledge (é« pépove yerdoxecv), and how in the 
perfected yvdorg here below the foundation of the Christian life 
(the ioric) is never done away, has been already detailed at 1 Cor. 
xii. 9. Finally, the truth of that striving to attain to the unity of 
faith and of knowledge which pervades the whole history of the 
church’s development, receives a complete confirmation through this 
apostolic passage. 

Lastly, the concluding words of ver. 13 characterize epexegetically 
the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of Christ. The phrase 
el¢ dvdpa tédeLov, to a perfect man, denotes manhood, in which the 
idea of personality and of self-consciousness is completely expressed. 
(TéAevog is the opposite of y#m0c, See Heb. v. 13,14.) This phrase 
is totally different from the ele &va xatvov dvOpwrov (ii. 15), by which 
is denoted not a degree of development, but the union of what was 
before separate in humanity to a new spiritual unity in Christ. The 
cig avdpa tédetov presupposes that unity, and starting from it the 
highest development of its living principle is striven after and at- 
tained. Hence also it could not be ele dvOpwrov tédevov, because dvijp 
exactly expresses the idea of life developed to its full self-con- 
sciousness, ‘This idea is more accurately described by the following 
words : el¢ pétpov 7jAckiag Tod TAnpupatog Tod Xprorod, ¢. €., unto the 
measure of the age in which fulness dwells in us. ‘HAckia here is, of 
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course, not bodily stature, but the degree or complete spiritual de- 
velopment, thus = dv7jp téAevoc. But the phrase is more exactly 
determined by the tod mAqpwuatog to Xprorod, which Holzhausen, 
Meier, and Harless correctly take in the sense above given. But 
here, too, as at i. 23, and iii. 19, there is great discrepancy among 
the interpreters in their understanding of the word 7A7jpwua, The 
reference of the expression to the church, which Koppe and Storr 
defend, and which has even crept into some of the MSS,, is here at 
all events quite inadmissible. We might rather take 7Asjpoya tot 
Xpiorod as a circumlocution for Christ himself. The age of Christ 
would then be that climax of development which Christ himself at- 
tained, the highest self-consciousness. But the other passages, in 
which 7A7jpwua occurs, do not sustain this periphrastic use. We ad- 
here, therefore, to the above interpretation of the words, which is in 
perfect accordance with the context. Eig #Acciav alone would leave no 
doubt as to the sense of the passage ; the ei¢ étpov misleads us into 
the idea of a comparison. But pétpov denotes here ‘ the full mea- 
sure, 7. €., ripeness,’ as we find in Homer, pérpov 7Bn¢, ‘ the ripeness 
of youth.” See Passow’s Lex. ad v. (On péype without dy see 
Hartung’s Doctrine of the Particles, vol. ii., p. 291, seq. Lobeck’s 
Phrynichus, p. 14, seq.) 

Ver. 14—To the positive representation of Christian develop- 
ment there is next adjoined, negatively, that which must no longer be. 
In the perfected man, who has attained the unity of the faith and 
of knowledge, there is fixedness and steadiness of conviction ; unde- 
veloped vimtor, babes, are exposed to waverings of every kind ; each 
wind of doctrine movesthem. We see clearly here that the ériyvo- 
otc is no practical one, as Meier erroneously assumes, but theoretical 
insight into the faith. Certainly true knowledge always rests on. 
the practical basis of sanctification, but it is itself not merely prac- 
tical. This passage now might in fact awaken the suspicion (see 
also at v. 6) that false doctrine had surely spread among the churches 
to which Paul addresses this epistle ; yet Paul is manifestly not 
giving information about the actual state of his readers ; he merely 
describes quite objectively the nature of the vzj7moc wherever they 
may be. It can at most be here said that Paul foresaw that 
Ephesus and the neighbouring churches would not be spared by 
false teachers any more than other churches, and therefore gave the 
exhortation to strive after the unity of the faith and of knowledge, 
in order to be able’ to withstand their temptations. When Paul 
wrote it was still, therefore, in Ephesus as at the time of his dis- 
course to the Ephesian presbyters (Acts xx. 29, 80), according to 
which Paul prophesied : eiceAevoovta Avnor Bapeic cig bude, 7 perd0- 
wevoe TOU Tommviov, Kat &F tudv abtdv dvaorioovtat dvdpe¢ AadovyTEs 
dveorpappéva, there will come in grievous wolves, etc.— -Lastly, the con- 
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cluding words of ver. 14 designate the element in which the false 
doctrine, which confuses the believer, consists (and whence, too, it 
therefore proceeds), together with the way in which it is wont to be 
spread by the false teachers. (KAvdwvigec@a is found in the New 
Testament only here.-—‘‘ To be moved by waves” is figuratively “ to 
be brought into an unquiet agitation of mind,” the opposite of 
mAngopopia.—The second expression here is, we may suppose, taken 
from a ship which the winds toss about.—Kveia, playing at dice, 
was used by the Rabbis too in the form xsa:p [see Buxtorf’s Lex. 
Talm., p. 1984], and that, too, in the figurative sense, “ deceit, 
fraud,” allied to tavoveyia. MeOodeia rij¢ tAdvn¢ denotes the pre- 
meditated plan which the false teachers pursue in their decep- 
tion. [See vi. 11.] The addition tod diaBdAov has crept into the 
text here out of that passage, and is to be erased according to the 
critical authorities. The preposition tpd¢ points to the circumstance 
that it is the wavovpyia which fits them for the pe0odeia rijg tAdYIC.) 
Ver. 15.—It is clear that what follows is grammatically depen- 
dent on tva Gusev, x,t. A., in ver. 14. “That we may no longer be 
children who let themselves be moved by every wind of doctrine, but 
may grow in all relations up into the body of Christ.” We cannot be 
surprised that the apostle here speaks of growing, while in ver. 13 the 
state of perfect growth, of manhood, was already described ; for in 
ver. 13 manhood was spoken of not asa state already attained, but as 
one yet to be attained. Further, as to the details in ver. 15, we may 
consider the usual construction dA7jBevorrec év dydry as sufficiently re~ 
futed. ’AAnOevev, “ to be, walk, in the truth,” forms the antithesis to 
the preceding év KvBeia, év tavoveyia eivat, to be in craft. But with 
this év dyd7y does not harmonize, for instance in the acceptation, 
“to teach. the truth in a loving, gentle temper,” as these words are 
usually taken ; in opposition to which is also the circumstance that 
dAndeverv means not “ to teach the truth,” but “ to be in the truth,” 
On the other hand, in connexion with avéjowuev, év dyd7y affords 
a very beautiful sense, inasmuch as love is the root of all spiritual 
growth, whence we read also, ver. 16, cig oixodopijy éavrod év aya. 
But the growth is to be an every-sided one, wherefore Paul adds ta 
ndvta. The article is sufficiently explained by the reference of the 
growth to the Christian ideal, “to grow in all those things in which 
the Christian must advance.” The development of the regenerate 
man is, lastly, no isolated one, proceeding in him alone, but one 
which completes itself in the articulated connexion of the individuat 
with the whole, and especially with Christ, the head of the entire 
organism of the church. This sort of growth is expressed by avéa- 
very ele adtov, b¢ eativ 7 Kepadn. As in ver. 16, immediately follow- 
ing, Christ is by the ¢& ov, from whom, represented as the source 
whence all growth takes its first impulse and nourishment, so here 
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it is the goal to which the act of growing leads. Inasmuch as be- 
lievers are to be conceived as already existing in Christ, év ard also 
might have stood here. 

Ver. 16.—Proceeding from Christ as the head, the growth of 
the whole body into a compact structure is at length accom- 
plished, while each according to the measure of his talents and 
powers (ver. 7) fills his place. The metaphor, which compares the 
church to a body, has already been considered at 1 Cor. xii. 14, seq., 
where it is treated especially in detail. Col. ii. 19 is however a 
special parallel passage for this one. Instead of the turn : é&ob nav 
TO OGpa—TiY avénoly Tod owparog (7. €., éavTod) Troveita, it is there 
(Col. ii. 19): é& ob nav 16 odpa adbgee tiv absjow tod Ceod. (See on 
the form avgec at Eph. ii. 21.—The genitive tod Ged is correctly 
taken by Bohmer not as designating the superlative, but as an ex- 
pression of the truth that the growth of the church proceeds from 
God, and not peradventure from inferior powers, the angels, as the 
Colossian false teachers thought.) The nature of the body is fur- 
ther more accurately described by the epithets ovvappodoyovpevov kai 
ovuBtBacouevov, the former of which has occurred already ii. 21, the 
latter is found Col. ii. 2, 19, in the same meaning, whereas at Acts 
ix, 22, xvi. 10; 1 Cor. ii. 16, it is used in a figurative sense. The 
interarticulation of the members, and the firm establishment of the 
structure thence arising, is expressed in these epithets. But the 
somewhat obscure addition : dia mdone ddijc tite émuyopnyiac, is more 
exactly determined by the words, Col. i. 19, dua tév dddv Kat ovvdéo- 
pov émexopnyovpevov, ministered to by joints and ligaments. Joints 
and ligaments unite the limbs of the body; thus too the spiritual body 
of the church is joined together by all the forms of union of its indi- 
vidual members with one another. ’Envyopyyetv means (see at Gal. 
ui. 5) “to bestow richly, to proffer,” here of course with reference 
to the higher powers of the Spirit, which fill the church and di- 
rect her development. But this meaning seems more suitable in 
Col ii. 19, than in this passage. The combination d@7) tic émn- 
xopnytac has already induced the Greek Fathers of the church to 
take d7 in the sense (from drreoOaz) of atoOqatc, as if the meaning 
were : “through all perception of the proffering (and co-operation) 
of the Holy Ghost.” But this meaning of d¢7 is discountenanced 
here both by the parallel passage in the epistle to the Colossians, 
and by the méon¢, which becomes intelligible only through the in- 
terpretation of the word as “joint, connecting limb.” We might 
with Meier rather understand the érvyopyyia of the support and lend- 
ing of hands of believers among themselves, so that the sense would 
be this : “ the body, which is joined together and firmly fixed by all 
the bonds of the reciprocal lending of hands.” Still, on account of 
the close parallel of Col ii. 19, it seems here also more suitable, 
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with Harless, to take the érvyopyyia of the communication of the 
Holy Ghost, and to explain the combination d¢7 tij¢ éxvyopnyias as 
making the communication of the Holy Ghost itself the link of 
connexion between individual believers. For the working of be- 
lievers themselves is spoken of in the following words : az’ évepyetay 
év pétpw voce éxdartov juépove, t. e., “according to the working in the 
measure of every part of the body.” According to ver. 7, therefore, 
to every part again is attributed ifs peculiar measure of the gifts 
and powers, and accordingly a peculiar relation to the whole. (The 
reading péAovce has, it is true, the considerable authorities A.C. in 
its favour, but the change into pépove is utterly inexplicable ; this 
reading must, therefore, be assuredly the original one.) The last 
words : el¢ olxodoujy éavrod év dydry can, according to the avéjow 
Toteitat just before, only denote the object of the growth, so that 
thus the oixodou) sensu preegnanti expresses the complete edification 
of the church, as the end of the development. But, while the év 
dydry in ver. 15 exhibited the element in which the development is 
accomplished, the addition here declares that love is that in which 
the perfected church has her abiding condition. 


§ 5. IsonareD Mora PReEczEprts. 
(iv. 17—v. 20.) 


Vers. 17, 18.—The exhortation to a worthy walk, which was be- 
gun at iv. 1, is now resumed, and now first applied to special rela- 
tions. Paul commences with reminding his readers of the Gentile 
standard of morality, and urgently calling on them to renounce it, 
whilst he describes the state of the Gentiles in such a-way that it is 
clear what different preliminaries for attaining a pure morality exist 
among them as Christians. The pyxét: implies that their own state 
was also such, as the description, which follows, purports, but their 
walk can no longer be thus, in accordance with their present position. 
The reading Aou7d here is certainly genuine ; it was only omitted, 
because it was thought the readers of the epistle were surely, as 
Christians, no longer Gentiles. But Paul even within the sphere of 
Christianity still adheres to the descent from Israel, and the con- 
trary. Lachmann has, on the authority of A.B.D.F.G., erased 
doxd, The wicked course of life of the Gentiles is now described 
as proceeding from, and therefore consisting in, the patasdryg Tob 
voog avtéyv, the vanity of their mind. The vod¢ denotes here too, as 
in Rom. vii. 23,24, the higher element in man, the Spirit conceived 
as a faculty. In the degraded Gentiles (Rom. i. 18, seq.) this higher 
element in man appears powerless and of none effect ; it is not ca- 
pable of drawing them up to heaven ; they sink, therefore, into the 
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flesh and its lusts. The antithesis of this patrardty¢ tod vode is the 
elvat év Xpiot® metAnowpévoc, Col. ii. 10, Node is therefore here by no 
means = ¢povna, as Harless insists, but, on the contrary, the patav6- 
tn¢ Tob vodc is the basis of the being so minded (the ¢pévqjua): “I 
conjure you henceforth to walk no more as the other Gentiles walk 
in the nothingness of their spiritual life.” The outward walk is an 
expression of the inward disposition, of the ¢pévqua, and this is 
founded on the pataréry¢ Tod vodc ; where through God’s Spirit the 
vov¢ is again strengthened and reinforced, and thus the power of the 
vove is re-established, there the carnal mind (¢pdvqya tij¢ capKoc) is 
also changed into a spiritual one (¢pévqua rod mvevparoc), and the 
course of life improved along with it. (See Rom. viii. 6, and in the 
opusc. theol. p. 157.) In what follows, the propositions, éoxotvopévor 
TH Ovavoia—dua tTHV dyvoav tiv ovoay év abroic, and dvte¢ amnAdo- 
TOWEL TIC Cwij¢ TOD Ocod—dLa Tijy THpwotv Tij¢ Kapdiacg abTHyY, Corre- 
spond to each other. But Meier erroneously refers the former to the 
Gentiles, the other to the Jews; the discourse here is of the Gentiles 
alone. In the jirst member the reference to the intellect prevails, in 
the second to the feelings (thus to the soul). In éoxotiopévoe TH 
dvavoia the last term involves a difficulty ; for dcdvora is = voic, but 
also as the action of the vodc, = dvavdnua, (See my opusc. theol. 
p. 156, seq.) After patardrn¢ tod vod¢ immediately preceding, dudvora 
cannot well be again taken in the meaning of vov¢ ; that general term 
is rather specialized in the subsequent clauses. Where the vov¢ is 
impaired in power, the process of thinking exhibits itself without 
discernment by reason of the ¢yvova, and by reason of the hardening 
of the heart the feelings (the conscience) appear without excitability, 
man being estranged from the life of God. This ignorance (¢yvac) 
is the state of- d0edr7¢ (according to 11, 12); where the knowledge of 
God is wanting, the true light is in general wanting, the active 
thinking faculty is darkened. The phrase “ life of God,” which is 
found here only, is not to be referred to a general form of speech, 
such as “ virtuous life,” because it is produced by God ; it rather 
denotes the life which God himself is and has, and which is granted 
to the creature as long as it continues in communion with God, and 
does not by sin separate itself from the source of its life. (Ver. 17, 
paprtpouat stands, like dvawapripouat, 1 Tim, v. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 14, iv. 
1, in the meaning of obtestari— Ev xvpiw must not be taken as a 
form of swearing, but as a designation of the element, standing in 
which Paul propounds what follows [roir0]. On xa0e¢ xai see Har- 
tung’s Doctrine of the Particles, vol. 1, p. 126, seq—On draddo- 
tptovcOat see at ii.12. On mdpworg see at Rom. xi. 25. 

Ver. 19.—As a result of the hardening of the feelings, which, 
however, is on its part induced by sin, is finally named the giving 
one’s self over to the impurest transgressions, just as in Rom. i. sin 
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is represented as a result of the service of sin. Of course the words 
ele Epyaoiay dxabagoiac tdonc, for the working of all uncleanness, are 
not to be understood as implying that each individual had personally 
committed all forms of uncleanness. According to Rom. ii. 14, 26, and 
the testimony of history, there were certainly sober, chaste charac- 
ters, even in the world before Christ ; the words describe only the state 
of the collective body. Comp. at v.12. For the rare dxyAynkorec, 
D.E.F.G. read dnAnxérec. But despair is nowhere named as the 
eround of surrender to sin, but the hardening of the heart, which 
makes insensible to the exhortations of the Holy Spirit. The par- 
ticiple is, therefore, to be translated : ‘‘ who, because they have 
hardened themselves,” ’Azadyeiv, doloris expers esse, finally, is 
found in the New Testament in this passage only.—’AcéAyeva is 
nearly akin to dxa@apoia, and is expressly used for designating lust ; it 
rather, however, marks its internal aspect, the want of self-control, 
of power for self-subjection, and dxa@apoia its external exhibition. 
The added zdoa points to all the forms of uncleanness which were 
in vorue among the Gentiles, and are enumerated Rom. i.—The 
added #v mAsovetia Grotius refers to the practice of uncleanness 
for money; but that cannot surely be affirmed universally of all 
Gentiles. The usual meaning, “‘ covetousness,” cannot well be here 
applied, if év retains its meaning. The word seems used in the 
more extended sense, in which it also occurs elsewhere, as the Greek 
Fathers had already taken it. [See Harless on this passage.] Chry- 
sostom and Theodoret take it as —= duétpwe, Kal’ imepBoAjv. But it 
is more correctly understood of physical avidity, of overfilling one’s- 
self with meat and drink, by which the sins of lust are promoted. 
(See on this subject at v. 3, 5, also.) 

Vers. 20, 21.—To this description is annexed the exhortation 
to his Gentile Christian readers, to renounce, as Christians, that 
course of life which the Gentiles pursue. Ovy ovtwe is clearly to be 
taken thus: ‘‘ ye have not so learned Christ that ye could combine 
a Gentile life with the profession of Christ.” But the formula pav- 
Jivev tov Xptorov, learn Christ, is singular ; for pavOavery cannot, 
from the nature of the case, be construed with the ace. pers. It is 
here plausible to interpret Christ figuratively of the doctrine of 
Christ. But in the peculiar relation of Christ to the church lies the 
satisfactory justification of the singular mode of expression. The 
Lord himself is the object of preaching, not a mere doctrine of him ; 
accordingly, we may likewise speak of learning Christ, 7. e., of a tak- 
ing up into one’s-self and appropriating to one’s-self the person of 
Christ himself, which is called, Col. ii. 6, tapaAapBdvery tov Xproror, 
receiving Christ. (See John i. 5, xi. 12.) In Col. iii. 16 stands 
the kindred phrase, 6 Adyo¢ tod Xprotod évorxet év tiv, which does 
not mean his doctrine, but his living word, which is he himself. 
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From the same principle the following dxovevv aidtév is also to be ex- 
plained. This phrase does not mean “to hear about him, of him, 
through others,” but to perceive in ourselves Christ himself, the eter- 
nal Word (see on John iv. 42, and Matth. xi. 27). Thus the act of 
regeneration is denoted, from which is developed progressive re- 
newal in sanctification, of which the mention immediately follows. 
Finally, the subjoined év aité didayO7jva is to be taken thus: ‘ to 
be taught, so that one through faith is in him, 7. e., in community 
of being with him,” which again presupposes the communication of 
the being of Christ to the soul. (See 1 Thess. iv. 9, where Paul 
calls Christians Oeodidaxro.) The last two phrases, we add, stand 
so related to each other, that they together constitute the pavOdverv 
tov Xpuorov. He that perceives his voice in himself, and permits 
himself to be so taught by it that he enters into communion with 
the Lord, is a true paOyrij¢, learner, disciple, of Christ. In etye (see 
on iil. 2), however, Paul again supposes the state of his readers not 
sufficiently known to him, although he is ready to assume the best : 
“Tf, that is to say, as I may assume as certain, ye have heard him,” 
etc. But the clause xa0d¢ éorw ddjOeva év 7H "Iqaod, in this verse 21, 
is obscure. The retrospective reference of kaOéc¢ to an obtwe preced- 
ing: “if ye have heard him as the truth is in Jesus, 7. e., according 
to the right knowledge of his person,” is inadmissible, because then, 
first, dA7j0eca would have necessarily required the article, and sec- 
ondly, because Christ would have been substituted for Jesus, which 
name refers to the human element in the Saviour’s character. 
Again, there is not a true and a false hearing of Christ; he is either 
heard or not heard. Lastly, if we close the proposition with ‘Ijcod, 
the infinitives dro6éc0a, dvaveoidoba, etc., are left without connexion. 
For to regard the infinitive as standing for the imperative, is inad- 
missible, because this use of the mood is certain in one passage only 
in the New Testament (see Winer’s Gr., § 43, 5), and here in par- 
ticular the tud¢ with dro6éc6a makes the construction impossible. 
The infinitives are rather to be conceived as dependent on ¢diddyOnre, 
and the clause, “as truth is in Jesus,” would seem to represent the 
Redeemer in his human development as a pattern for believers. after 
which they on their part are to form themselves. Thus Harless, 
correctly. The advantages of this interpretation are that it explains 
not only the choice of the name Jesus, denoting the human element 
in Christ, but also the prominence given to the tude with drobé- 
o8a, which seems to place on a parallel Jesus and believers on him. 
What in Jesus is truth, not semblance, is to become truth also in 
the faithful. 

Ver. 22.—First, now, the negative feature of sanctification is de- 
picted, the laying aside of the old man, or the crucifying of the same 
(Gal. v. 24), then the positive one, the putting on of the new man. 
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Of course in the inner life the one cannot exist without the other ; 
they are two essentially correlative aspects of the same state. But 
what is to be laid aside in sanctification is not merely the habit 
of sinning, but the entire old man, also the sinfulness inherited by 
birth itself, whence the habit of sinning first developed itself by un- 
faithfulness. But to this the clause kata tiv mporépav dvaotpodyy 
seems to stand in contradiction. Storr and Flatt would so construct 
drobécbat tag KaTa THY TpOTEpaY avaoTeopiy, TOV TaAaLov avOpwror, 
that the sense would be: ‘to lay aside yourselves according to your 
previous course of life, 7. ¢., the old man.” But it has been already 
observed by Riickert and Harless that “to lay one’s-self aside” 
would be expressed by dzo0éo0at éavrovc, and besides, the self-con- 
tradicting formula, “to lay aside one’s-self,’ is nowhere found, 
‘A7robéo0at is here to be explained from its opposite évdvcaac0a, put on, 
and refers to the figure of a garment, which is laid aside and put on. 
But himself, his own being, of course no one can lay aside. We have 
already seen at Vers. 20, 21, that iyd¢ is repeated merely for the sake 
of the antithesis with Jesus. The clause cata tiv mpotépay dvacrpo- 
gyv is rather to be taken as determining more accurately the taAavo¢ 
avOpwroc for this particular case. For, although indeed the old man 
must be laid aside by him even who has not given himself over to 
the working of all impurity, but has led a life of strict legal observ- 
ance ; yet the necessity of so doing appears much more clearly in 
those more deeply debased, and for the purpose of drawing attention 
to this fact Paul adds it expressly for the Gentile Christians. Pre- 
cisely so in the parallel passage, Col. il. 9, ody taic mpdgeow abrod, 
with his deeds, is added to the tadato¢ dvOpwro¢, which is to be laid 
aside ; but in many persons the old man does not reach the point of 
producing such actual wicked works as are mentioned Col. iii. 5, seq. 
For the same reason is also added the characterizing clause, tov pOeu- 
powevov Kata tac émOvpiac tie dtdatys, who is corrupt according to 
the deceitful lusts. For, while the old man has the @@opa and patar- 
é7n¢ in him as necessary qualities—while every natural man, even he 
who has not heightened his original sin by actual sin, is of novght, 
without power to fulfil the law, yet it cannot be said of every one 
that the old man in him is corrupt in consequence of the lusts of 
deceit. These lusts of deceit, that is to say, are the lusts which 
provoke to the working of all uncleanness, which stifle even the good 
that is still left in man after the fall, which extinguish the light in 
him, and thus cause a total darkness (ver. 18), (See on Matth. vi. 
23.) ’Andrn, deceit, denotes the nature of sin which amuses man 
with a show of joy without affording him true satisfaction. (See on 
Rom. vii. 11.) We cannot, therefore, with Harless, regard “ the un- 
blest state of the old man” as denoted by the @0etpouevoge katd tag 
émOvpiac tig dxdt, but that especial form of sinfulness which had 
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developed itself among the Gentiles in the mass, and thus precisely 
as Paul describes it in Rom.i. From this form of sinfulness (the 
épyacia axa0apsiac maonc) individual Gentiles, and the Jews in the 
mass, were free ; among the latter, indeed, original sin had, in con- 
sequence of their unfaithfulness, generated another form of actual 
sin, self-righteousness, presumption, and pride ; but still their sinful 
state could not be described as the old man that is corrupted by de- 
ceitful lusts (maAatdg dvOpwrocg 6 POEipsuevog Kata Ta¢ EmLOvpiac TiC 
dndtn¢), as these words are intended to characterize the pernicious 
effects of sensual excesses. 

Vers. 23, 24—To the negative duty of laying aside the old man, 
is subjoined the positive one of being renewed and putting on the 
new man (dvaveodvoda Kai evdvoacOat tov Katvov dvOpwrov). No dis- 
tinction is to be sought for between dvaveotoba and dvaxarvodabat (2 
Cor. iv. 16 ; Col, i. 10), any more than between ved¢ and xacvicg 
tod vodc, while here we have the dvaveodo0a of the votc.. Both 
dvOpwroc, (See Col. ii. 10.) In Rom, xii. 2 we read dvakaivwoug 
words answer to the Hebrew tn, Ps. li. 12. (See Antonin. mp. éavr. 
iv. 3, dvavéov ceavtov.) As in the old lies at the same time the 
idea of the obsolete, so in the new is that of the original, of that 
which corresponds with its ideal. In the combination dvaveotcba 
kat évdvoac0a Tov Kavov dvOpwrov, the latter expression appears as a 
more exact epexegetic definition of the former, which is particu- 
larly shewn in the further characterization of the new man. (See 
on évdvoac0a at Rom. xii. 14; Gal. iii.27.) But while the laying 
aside the old, and the putting on the new, is here referred to man, 
of course it is not Paul’s meaning that sanctification is accomplished 
by our own power: Christ is our sanctification, as he is our right- 
eousness (see on 1 Cor. i. 80); but all, that Christ through the Holy 
Spirit works in man, can in the form of Law be put to him as a de- 
mand, because man by his unfaithfulness can hinder the operation 
of the Spirit. But in verse 23 the rvedpa rod vodc, a combination 
found nowhere else, still requires consideration. Hither separate ex- 
pression would have sufficed, as Rom. xii. 2 shews, and would have 
been intelligible, but how are mvetua and vov¢ in this their com- 
bination to be understood ? We take vod¢ absolutely as the 
faculty of perceiving the eternal, in which is contained as well 
that which we call reason, as also self-consciousness, which latter 
reference is manifest in 1 Cor. xiv. in the formula meo@ytevery ev voi. 
From this faculty proceed in the natural state all impulses to what 
is good (Rom. vii. 28) ; but the vot¢ is found in the condition of 
watadrn¢ (verse 18), and is therefore overcome by the flesh ; it is 
only through Christ that the vod¢ can serve the Law of God (Rom. 
vii. 25). In the renewal, therefore, the vovc is reinforced, so that it 
can conquer. The reinforcement is to be derived from the commu- 
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nication of Christ’s higher spirit to the soul, and this is intended by 
the formula ‘ renewed in the spirit of the mind.” IIvetya is the 
substance, and vod¢ the power of the substance ; when, therefore, 
the renewal is referred to the substance, by that is meant to be ex- 
pressed the operation of the Divine Spirit on the human spirit, an 
operation strengthening, sanctifying, transforming. We find, there- 
fore, in this passage no occasion for departing from the view of 
biblical psychology, which we have propounded in the dissertation 
on the Trichotomy (opusc. theol. p. 148, seq.) ; on the contrary, 
we find its fundamental ideas completely established here. On the 
other hand, I must consider as totally inadmissible the reference of 
the vot to the feeling, for which xapd/a usually stands, or the dispo- 
sition (¢pdvnya), (See further the remarks on Col. 11.18.) Lastly, 
the words tov kata Oedy KriobévTa ev OlKatoobyvy Kai doLoTHTL TG aAn- 
Ociac, created after God in righteousness, etc., are of great doctrinal 
importance. They characterize the new man as a restoration of the 
Divine image, and at the same time give the specific tokens of that 
image, Now, the less this image appears elsewhere in Scripture, the 
more important must these communications of the apostle appear. 
The words kata Oedv xrtoeic, created after God, convey, no doubt, 
an allusion to the creation of man, Gen. i. 27, nai érotnoev 6 Oed¢ Tov 
avOpwrov, Kat’ eixdva Oeod éxoinoev abtévy, The new birth is the 
second creation (see at ii. 10), wherefore the new man is called karv7 
kriowc, nes mea. (See at 2 Cor. v. 17; Gal. vi. 15.) Now, as God 
in the beginning created man after his own image, so too in regene- 
ration he again creates him after the same, because sin had dimmed 
the image of God. That Paul employs «ard Oedy in our passage in 
the sense of xa7’ eixéva Ocod is shewn by the parallel passage, Col. iii. 
10, xa?’ eixéva tod Kticavto¢ abtév, after the image of him who crea- 
ted him. The archetype, however, after which man is ntade in the 
new birth is Christ, the second Adam, eixwv tod Ood tod dopdtov 
(Col. i. 15 ; 2 Cor.iv. 4). Therefore the new man is also called the 
Christ in us ; Christ creates his likeness in every human heart. He 
everywhere begets himself again. But the nature of this Divine 
image is more accurately determined by the words éy dikacoovvg 
kai doloTnTL Tij¢ dAnOeiac, in righteousness and true holiness. The 
preposition év designates the state in which this conformity to the 
Divine image consists and exhibits itself. The two expressions, 
Sixaoovvn and éovdrnc, are in like manner put in juxtaposition, 
but in an inverted order, in Luke i. 75 ; Wisdom of Solomon ix. 3. 
The adjectives and adverbs are found in conjunction at 1 Thess, ii. 
10; Titus i. 8. Accacoovvn denotes the right relation inwardly be- 
tween the powers of the soul, outwardly to men and circumstances, 
(See at Rom. iii. 21.) On the other hand, éovéry¢ denotes, like the 
Hebrew on (Prov. ii. 21; Amos vy. 10), integrity of the spiritual 
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life, and the piety towards God which it supposes. The two ex- 
pressions together complete, therefore, the idea of moral perfection 
(Matth. v. 48). And in the regenerate man this is not show, but 
reality ; tij¢ dAnOetac refers to the collective idea dixaroodvn Kai bo16- 
tc, and is used in the same sense as in ver. 22; as in Jesus there 
is nothing but reality, no show, he also works reality in those that 
are his. While thus here the ethical aspect of this image of God is 
put forward, Col, iii. 10 puts the intellectual one in the foreground ; 
renewal Jeads only to éiyvwors : all knowledge that proceeds not 
from the renewal of the heart, as was that of those false teachers in 
Colossee, is seeming knowledge. On the other hand, the Wisdom 
of Solomon ii. 23 exhibits this image in its physical character, i. e., 
the incorruptibleness (d@@apcia) of the body ; kar’ eixdva tij¢ idia¢ 
idvotnt0¢, God made man exempt from death. 

Ver. 25.—This general discussion now leads the way to special 
precepts, and indeed, down to v. 2, such as refer to duties towards 
others. Among these Paul places first the exhortation to truthful- 
ness, because it is the condition of all sound relations of men among 
themselves. Hence, too, Paul enforces the exhortation by the words : 
OTe éopév GAAnAwY pédyn, because we are members one of another ; 
without truthfulness no communion of Christian life can subsist. 
(The laying aside of lying and the speaking truth stand related, as 
in vers, 22, 24 the laying aside of the old and the putting on of the 
new man ; they thus designate the negative and the positive aspects 
of truth. The words in Zech. viii. 16, according to the LX X., seem 
to have been present to Paul’s mind here ; they run thus: Aqdéire 
GAjbevav Exaotog mpo¢ TOV TANGioV adbTod.) 

Vers, 26, 27.—The first words, dpyiceo0e kat ju7) duaprdévete, be angry 
and sin not, are quoted after Ps. iv. 5. As, however, they are not 
to be viewed as a formal quotation by way of proof, but only as a 
reminiscence after the LX X., no stress is to be laid on the difference 
between the Greek translation and the Hebrew. According to the 
context of the-Psalm +133 means “fear ye,” viz., God ; the LXX. 
have given it dpyiceo0e, as alone the expression, by itself, admits of 
being taken. But as to the meaning of the obscyre words here in 
the context of this epistle, we might with Winer assume that Paul 
is supposing a just anger, and means to say, “you may be angry, 
but sin not in your anger,” if immediately after (verse 31) anger 
were not represented as utterly to be reprobated. To refer the nega- 
tion to both verbs, “‘be not angry and sin not,” its position mani- 
festly forbids. Harless takes the proposition, “be angry and sin 
not,” as = “be angry in the right way,” 7. e., without bitterness 
against the person, with a reconcilable heart. But even this mode 
of taking it certainly grants that permission of anger which stands 
in contradiction to verse 81. Man’s anger is never in itself just and 
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permissible ; God’s anger alone is holy and just; to him, therefore, 
alone, according to Rom. xii. 19, is anger to be left. The only satis- 
factory interpretation is that which Gcumenius had already pro- 
pounded, and Meier last defended, viz., to take the imperative hypo- 
thetically : “if ye are angry, as it is to be foreseen will happen, at 
least sin not in anger.” ‘This use of the imperative is explained 
from the Hebrew. (See Ewald’s Gr. pp. 556, seq.) The being 
angry without sin then presupposes that the heart is not embittered 
by it, but remains appeasable. With this the following propo- 
sition naturally connects itself, in which also placability is. recom- 
mended ; the sun isnot to go down upon our wrath, 2. e., it is not to 
be carried over to the following day. (Idapopytopnoc differs from dpy7 
as denoting the individual paroxysm of anger ; épy7, on the con- 
trary, anger as a passion, without regard to its special occasion, 
Tlapopyroud¢ is not found again in the New Testament, but often in 
the LXX. for 02> and yxp, 1 Kings xv. 80; 2 Kings xxiii, 26 ; Jer. 
xxi. 5.) The exhortation in verse 27, jdé didote tét0v TO SiaBoAw, 
neither give place to the devil, which in itself wears a perfectly gen- 
eral character (since the devil, as the prince of darkness, incites to 
everything bad), refers in its connexion specially to the pernicious 
element of anger, when it exasperates the heart, by destroying peace 
and stirring up enmity and hatred. The devil is mentioned in a 
similar way at 2 Cor. ii, 11. (The phrase tézov diddvar [Rom. xii. 19], 
for which yopav diddévae also occurs, answers to the Hebrew pip yr2 
in the sense “ to permit to come into operation, to offer an opportu- 
nity for operation.” The reading y7dé is, with Lachmann, decidedly 
to be preferred to pjre, and jundé also harmonizes well with the above- 
given reference of the passage to the disturbance of peace. See Har- 
less ad h, 1. ; Winer’s Gr. § 55-6, p. 435.) 

Ver. 28.—A second exhortation relates to stealing (not merely in 
its gross exterior shape, but in general as appropriation of others’ 
property), and the encouragement of industry. (‘O «Aénrwv is here 
not = KAérac ; the discourse refers not to any actual theft, but to the 
vice of stealing. The article makes the participle a substantive ; 6 
kaéntov is ‘ the thief.”) Here, however, there is found a great dis- 
crepancy in the MSS., one omitting 176 dya66v, another tais yepot, 
another adding Idiac also, another airod to yepot. As the passage 
possesses nv doctrinal importance, and has no intrinsic difficulty, 
this variation is without any intelligible grounds. To me, with Har- 
less, the simplest reading seems the original one, and all else spuri- 
ous additions. To dya#dv and ldiac may have been interpolated from 
kindred passages, as 1 Cor. iv. 12; Gal. vi. 10. (See on the import 
of dya0év the remark on Gal. vi. 10.) The addition, iva éyy, «. 7. 2., 
does not express the immediate object of labour, that is, one’s own 
maintenance, but the specifically Christian one. From the impulse 
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towards mutual participation, which the Gospel arouses, the Christ- 
ian can never wish to possess or enjoy anything alone. 

Ver. 29.—From outward action the discourse makes a transition 
~ to words. The Christian walking in sincerity utters not only no 
wicked, but even no useless words. Adyo¢ aaxpé¢ denotes here, since 
at ver. 4 special mention is made of immodest speeches, all words 
that are useless, and do not answer their object, as Chrysostom ex- 
presses himself : av 6 jut) tiv idiav ypetav rAnpot carpov A€éyouev. (See 
Matth. vii. 17, 18, xii. 33.) Paul means rather, that words should 
be regulated by the need of those present, so that they may serve 
for edification, and may confer a benefit on the hearers. (At e tec, 
k, T.A., Extropevéo0w éx Tod orduatoc is to be supplied.—Oixodou7 tij¢ 
xpeiac is a rare expression ; it was natural therefore to alter it to 
niotewc, which D.E.F.G. read. But the reading ypeiac deserves the 
preference, just because it is the unusual mode of expression, “ Hdi- 
fication of need” is to be taken: ‘to the edification of those who 
are in need of it.”—With 66 ydpiv supply Adyo¢ dyabdc, “that it 
may confer a benefit on the hearers.” The word did6vac forbids our 
rendering ydpr¢ here by ‘grace, attractiveness.” Xdp¢ is used 2 Cor. 
vil, 4, 6 exactly as it is used here.) 

Ver, 30.—What now follows is not to be taken as an entirely 
new exhortation, but as a warning against the use of corrupt speech 
(Adyo¢ carpéc), on account of its influence on the Holy Spirit, that fills 
the heart of the believer, and is grieved thereby. “ Grieving” the 
Holy Ghost is of course different from ‘ blaspheming” (GAaopnueiv) 
against the Holy Ghost (Mark iii. 29 ; Luke xii. 10); it expresses 
the influence of inferior degrees of sin on the Holy Ghost. In Isaiah 
Ixili, 10 we find a similar phrase, tapodbvery 70 tvedua (ax). But it is 
a question, if this expression, “‘ grieve not the Holy Spirit,” is to 
arouse the fear lest the Spirit should depart from them ; or whether 
it is to awaken love: ‘‘ you will not surely wish to grieve the good 
Spirit in you.” The decision depends on how the following év @ éo- 
gpayioOnre sig juspav droAvtpwcewc, in whom ye were sealed, etc., is 
taken. The idea of sealing (see on i, 18) is that of confirming, es- 
tablishing, here in the state of grace ; and the dtoAvrpwar¢ is here, 
as at 1 Cor. i. 30, absolute redemption ; therefore the phrase eic¢ 
juépav drodvtpwicewc, unto the day of redemption, denotes the whole 
course of sanctification unto the completion of the work of God in 
the soul of man. Accordingly ei¢ is not to be translated “ for the 
day of redemption,” this being thus regarded as a deciding day, but 
“ until the day of redemption,” 7. ¢., therefore, “in which Spirit ye 
now and evermore through the whole course of your development are 
confirmed in the state of grace.” According to this meaning of the 
clause, it cannot be doubtful that Paul here wishes to work upon his 
readers through love and the holy shrinking from grieving the good 
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Spirit dwelling in them, and not through fear. The thought is to be 
thus paraphrased : ‘‘ Grieve not the Holy Spirit, since it is he to 
whom ye owe the great grace of your sealing in the life of faith, and 
will owe it unto the end of your Christian development, until the day 
of redemption.” There is no reference to a possible apostacy from 
the faith, and departure of the Holy Spirit ; nor is there any formal 
allusion to Isaiah Ixiii. 9, where similar thoughts occur, as Paul 
would else certainly have retained the tapogvvery which is there used. 
The apostle only means to encourage his readers to walk circum- 
spectly by calling on them not to grieve the Holy Spirit which fills 
them. That this Avzeiv means merely “ to restrict in its operation,” 
is scarce demonstrable. The expression rather belongs to the class 
of those which represent the Divine essence as capable of being 
affected by sin. The language undoubtedly draws its imagery from 
human passion ; yet it conveys the important truth that God will 
not be unaffected by human sin and misery, but, as the most exalted 
and purest love, essentially feels both, though without disturbing his 
bliss, because he never contemplates sin except in connexion with 
redemption. 

Vers. 31, 32.—Christians then are to become also like the Divine 
love, which has manifested itself in Christ as forgiving love, and to 
that end put away all uncharitableness, both in its root and its ex- 
pression. (Ovuéc¢ differs from dpy7, as the inward cause from the out- 
ward effect ; the emotion of the soul from the outburst of anger. 
Ilucpia, however, again contains the cause of the inward boiling up 
of anger, “irritation, bitterness of mind,” which easily occasions 
anger to arise. Lastly, xpavy7 and BAaodyuia are outbreaks of dpy7. 
The latter expression does not here refer to God, but to man, against 
whom the anger is directed. Kaxia is finally, according to the con- 
text, here specially uncharitableness in all forms of its manifesta- 
tion. Compare here the parallel passage, Col. ii. 8—In ver, 32 
vpnorot forms the antithesis with mxpia, Perhaps there is couched 
in the word, which by Itacism is pronounced ,ypvoro/, an allusion to 
the name of Christians ; the apologists of the first centuries often 
use it.—The form evorAayyvoc is not found again except at 1 Pet. iii, 
8, “easily moved to compassion.” At Col. ili, 12 évdvoacbe ondayyva 
stands for it—The concluding words, yapiGopevor Eavtoic, kK. T. A. 
are found word for word at Col. iii, 13. XapigecOa stands here like 
dgiévat elsewhere. ‘Eavtoic == addAjdow. See Matthiz’s Gr., vol, 2, 
p- 920. At the end of the verse it seems that 7iv after B.D.E. 
should be read with Lachmann. For the change into dpiv is easily 
explained, being both preceded and followed by the second person, 
It is also intelligible how the consciousness of Paul that he had to 
thonk God in Christ for his own forgiveness also, urged him here to 
include himself with his readers. 
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Chap. v. 1, 2—As a winding up of this exhortation to exercise 
the duties which relate to others, Paul further expressly calls upon 
his readers, as children of God, to imitate God, and so to walk in love 
as Christ has loved them, viz., with self-sacrifice and self-denial. 
The same idea is expressed in Matth. v. 48, ‘‘ be ye perfect, as your 
Father in heaven is perfect.” This endeavour seems here more 
closely enforced by o¢ téxva dyatntd, as dear children. As children 
bear in them their father’s nature, so they can also imitate his ex- 
ample. The relation of children here spoken of refers, of course, to 
the new birth and the Divine life communicated to man in it. But 
Paul makes a transition at once from the imitation of God to Christ, 
because God was in Christ, and has loved us in him and through him, 
The aorists 7yd7q0e, Tapédwxe point to the historical fact of the death 
in which Christ’s self-sacrificing love reached its climax. Christ’s 
giving up of himself is now more accurately described as a sacrificial 
death for man. (IIpooopd, the more general word for sacrifice, is by 
Ovoia more closely defined as a sacrifice of blood.) The idea of sacri- 
fice also suggests the closing clause of ver. 2, 76 Oe@ ei¢ dop7jy evw- 
diac, for a sweet smelling odor, etc. It answers to the Hebrew 
hémes on, Gen. viii. 21 ; Lev. ii. 12, iii. 5. In Phil. iv. 18 it is found 
again, and is there interpreted : Ovota deri), ebdpeotoc TH OeG, ar. 
acceptable sacrifice, well pleasing to God. But the pleasure that 
God takes in the sacrifice of his Son does not refer to Christ’s suf 
fering and death as such, but to the love and obedience that Christ 
exhibited therein. Against this very ancient view of our passage, 
which so entirely corresponds with the words and with Paul’s circle 
of ideas (see on Rom. ili. 25; 1 Cor. v. 7), Riickert, Meier, and 
Usteri have recently objected that the question here is not as to the 
atoning death of Christ, but merely of his love, by which he has left us 
a pattern. Usteri (St. Paul’s System, 4th ed., p. 113) expresses him- 
self upon our passage as follows: “The context contains only this: 
Christ has, in his yielding up of himself, so well-pleasing to God, 
left us a pattern. That is to say, the giving up himself by Christ was, 
as we know from Phil. ii. 8, at the same time an act of obedience 
towards God, and therefore attended by the Divine approval. ’Oop7 
evwdiac at Phil. iv. 18, and evwdia at 2 Cor. ii. 15, are used ina simi- 
lar way to denote the Divine well-pieasedness, without the slightest 
allusion being made to an atonement.” Now it is certainly correct 
that the phrase do7) evwdia¢ by itself does not suffice to demonstrate 
the idea of sacrifice ; but surely that idea is couched in the words 
rapéOwkey EavTov UTrEE NUoY Tpochopay Kat Ovoiav, he delivered himself 
for us an offering and sacrifice. It is also to be acknowledged that in 
the connexion of our passage the primary design is not to suggest 
the idea of a sacrifice, but to present Christ as a pattern. But 
it cannot and must not be denied that Christ’s sacrificial death is 
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here supposed by Paul to be known, and that he exhibits Christ’s 
giving himself up as a sacrifice for a pattern to his readers, just 
as is done in Matth, xx. 28, in Christ’s own words. (See the 
Comm. on that passage.) That Christ’s sacrificial death cannot 
be a pattern for men in all relations, does not prevent its being 
set forth as such a pattern for some virtues, particularly for obe- 
dience and pure self-sacrificing love. Thus at Phil. 11. 5, seq., the 
putting off his Divine nature by Christ is also represented as a pat- 
tern for humility, without meaning to suppose anything entirely 
analogous in man. Also the imitation of God would be out of the 
question (verse 1) if every imitation required complete equality with 
the pattern. 

Vers. 83-5.—While from iv, 25 to this point Paul has recom- 
mended duties toward others, he now (vers. 3-20) addresses him- 
self to duties toward ourselves. His exhortations relate collectively 
to the warning against fleshly lusts and sensual enjoyments, with 
which a holy enjoyment and spiritual gladness are contrasted as 
worthy of the Christian (vers. 18-20). This series of exhortations 
(vers. 7-14) is interrupted by a new comparison of heathenism 
with Christianity, in which the former is characterized as the ele- 
ment of darkness, the latter as the element of light. But the 
comprehension of the train of thought in this section depends en- 
tirely on the interpretation of the expression wAcovedia, tAcovéntne. 
If it denotes “ covetousness, dvarice,” the exhortations do not con- 
fine themselves to fleshly sins. But as everything else in this 
section admits of being referred to these, and as it is only on the 
assumption that Paul means to treat of them here, that verse 18 is 
fitly combined with what precedes, and as we have been already (at 
iv. 19) obliged to take wAcovetia — pampering of the flesh, that 
meaning seems to be required here also. But the addition in verse 
4, b¢ gow eldwdordzpyc, who is an idolater (for which Lachmann ° 
without any sufficient reason reads 6), compared with Col. iii. 5, 
mieovetia ijti¢ éotiv eldwdodatpeia, seems to make the assumption 
doubtful. For this limiting term seems to involve a reference to 
Mammon, as the god of this world, which would favour the ac- 
ceptation of 7Aeovedia in its proper sense of ‘‘ covetousness.” Har- 
less attempts to avoid this difficulty by referring 6¢ not to the last 
preceding substantive merely, but to all together, so that all the 
above-numed phases of sin would be called idolatry. But this seems 
to me arbitrary. It is more natural to suppose that Paul takes 
mAeovecia, in the sense of ‘ carnal desire of enjoyment,” as idolatry, 
because he, as Phil. iii. 19 shews, sees in it a deifying of the belly, 
ov 6 Oed¢ ) KotAia, Paul takes the sins of lust first as consequences 
of the pampering of the flesh (Rom. xiii. 14). Add to this that, in 
Col. iii. 5, too, wAeovegia is ranked among sins of a carnal nature, 
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and may thus be very properly taken there in the same way as here. 
(See also 1 Thess. iv. 5.) 

Paul now represents all carnal-mindedness, in word or deed, as 
unworthy of the Christian ; unholy things do not become saints ; 
the kingdom of God, the fellowship of the saints, permits nothing 
unholy in it. But of course the doctrine that carnal living excludes 
from the kingdom of God is not to be understood as implying that 
no one who ever committed a carnal sin can enter into the kingdom 
of God ; the very readers of Paul’s epistle had previously lived as 
heathens (ver. 8). It is rather meant to declare that without thor- 
ough conversion and purification from such things, no one can be in 
the holy kingdom of God. (In ver. 8 the pydé dvouacécOw év dpi, 
z. €., &v wéow buoy, forms a contrast with the outward act. Such 
carnal sins are to be wholly unheard of among Christians, not even 
known by name.—In ver. 4 aioypérne is, in its combination with po- 
poAoyia, and from Col. iii, 8, where aicypodoyia is mentioned, to be 
understood of indecency in language.—Mwpodoyia, which is found 
here only, means by itself only stultiloquiwm, ubi risus captatur, 
etiam sine sale,as Bengel interprets. But the context gives to the 
expression a predominant reference to discourses in which double- 
entendres are introduced—Near akin is edtpavedia also, which, in 
like manner, is found nowhere in the New Testament but here. It 
comes from sitedmedoc, one who can turn skilfully ; hence lepidus, 
facetus. The substantive is used in the meaning scurrilitas in di- 
cendo, which is also wont to take especial pleasure in lascivious talk. 
Plautus characterizes the Ephesians as especially tempted in this 
respect. [Miles glorios. iii, 1.] To the zmpure use of speech Paul 
places in opposition the pure and holy use of it in prayer.—In ver. 5 
the reading tore is, according to the view of all more modern critics, _ 
decidedly to be preferred to the éore of the text. rec. The conjunction 
of the two kindred‘expressions strengthens the idea of knowledge : 
“you surely know of your own knowledge that,” etc. We have at 
the close of the verse the singular phrase Baodeia tod Xprotod kal 
Ocod. The reading Ocod kai Xpiorod in F.G. is, we may suppose, to 
be explained merely from the notion that God must be named before 
Christ. The name BaorAcia tod Xpiorod occasions no difficulty, for 
although in most instances by far BaowAeia Tod Ocod stands, still rod 
Xprorod also is found, e. g., 2 Tim. iv. 1 ; Matth. xvi. 28. And even 
if it were not found in the New Testament, still the fact that Christ 
is the King of the kingdom of God, that the Father has handed the 
dominion over to him (1 Cor, xv. 27), would in itself abundantly 
vindicate the expression. Hven among the Rabbis the kingdom of 
God is therefore called mn mst, The only difficulty lies in the 
addition cat Ocod. That Paul meant to characterize Christ as God 
in opposition to the false gods is improbable, because then we may 
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suppose Tov Xpiotod Gcod would have been written. The omitted 
article before 9e0d, therefore, lends no support to this view, because 
Oed¢ frequently stands without the article, and no accurate distinc- 
tion is here intended between Christ and God. It would seem most 
correct to regard xai Scot as characterizing more definitely the év 77 
BaotAsia tod Xpiorod, in this sense : ‘‘in the kingdom of Christ, which 
is also the kingdom of God.” Paul adds this statement in order 
to direct observation to the holiness of the kingdom in which God, 
the author of all holiness, reigns. Compare the parallel passages, 
Rev. xi. 15, xii. 10.) 

Vers. 6, 7.—With the kingdom of God and the salvation in it, 
God’s wrath is further contrasted. This falls on the unbelieving, 
not merely in futwre punishments, but also, as Rom. i. shews, even 
on earth. They are, therefore, not merely shut out from the king- 
dom of God, but they also fall into Gehenna. Paul therefore warns 
his readers against community with them, for that also brings with 
it a like fate—Only the pydeic tude drardtw Kevoic Adyotc, let no one 
deceive you with vain words, which points to deceivers, is signifi- 
cant here. Among Gentiles we cannot, of course, imagine them, 
for Christians were, as such, separated from them. Paul must have 
meant thoughtless-minded persons among the Christians them- 
selves, who, we may suppose, were led by antinomian ideas to the 
notion that such carnal sins were less blameable, and who, therefore, 
abused the Christian doctrine of freedom as a cloak for their wicked- 
ness. The passage, Col. 11. 8, respecting philosophy and vain deceit 
(xevi) drdtq), cannot be compared here, for it relates to persons of 
a scrupulous, ascetic tendency (Col. ii. 20, seq.) But here, too, 
there is no intimation that such false teachers were in the churches 
to which Paul writes; he seems only to warn them against such as 
will come there. (Ver. 6. Compare the parallel passage, Col. iii. 5, 
On vioi tij¢ deOeiag see at Eph. ii. 2. The expression denotes, in 
the first place, the Gentiles who pragtised such vices in the mass ; 
but, secondly, all those, too, who let themselves be led into such sins, 
Ver, 7. On ovppéroxoc, see iil, 6.) 

Vers, 8-11—That communion with those who walk peat 
must be put an end to, Paul deduces from the contrast of his read- 
ers’ present state with ‘theiz previous one. They were, as Gentiles, 
darkness, 7.¢., they belonged to the element of darkness and to its 
prince, as they now are light and belong to the Lord of light, through 
communion with him, the original light. (Johni.4.) Hence follows 
the necessity of walking as children of the light, 7. e., of producing 
fruits of the light, and to that end of carefully searching what the 
Lord’s will is. (Comp. vers. 15,17.) Darkness, on the other hand, 
is represented as the element which is incapable of producing fruits. 
What it produces is only deceitful show. In 1 Thess. v. 4, seq., ig 
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found a parallel entirely similar between light and darkness, and 
those who belong to them. See also 2 Cor. vi. 14. (Ver. 8. On 
réxva owroce see at 1 Thess. v. 5—The participle Ookiagovtec con- 
nects itself with mepuvateire, so that a colon cannot stand after 
the verb. The parenthetical clause, 6 yap Kapré¢ Tod pwrdc, k.T. d., 
would seem especially to form the antithesis to the “ deceiving with 
vain words,” on which account also dyaQwovvn, ducavoobvn, and aAz- 
eva are named, and not such virtues as form the antithesis to topveia, 
k. T. A,, in ver. 3—The reading ¢wréc, in ver. 9, is, on extrinsic and 
intrinsic grounds, to be preferred to the reading of the teat. rec. 
(rvevpatoc), which we may suppose to be a gloss from Gal. v. 22.— 
On dyaOwotivn see Rom. xv. 14; Gal. v, 22; 2 Thess. i. 11.—Ver. 
11. The épya oxérove are those named in ver. 3, seq. But the epi- 
thet dxdprovg surprised even the copyists ; it was therefore arbitra- 
rily altered into dxa@dgroe or draktoc, For wicked works.seem to 
be equally fruits too, only fruits of darkness. [Comp. Matth. vii. 17.] 
But dapto¢ means not only “without fruit, unfruitful,” but also 
“ useless, fruitless.” That which darkness produces is merely, there-, 
fore, to be designated as something which does not deserve the name 
of a fruit, which has only its appearance, without the reality. Light 
alone has real power of production ; it alone can create works which 
bear in them the eternal luminous nature, and follow him who ac- 
complishes them into eternity, Rev. xiv. 13.) 

Ver. 12.—The last words of ver. 11, wadAdov dé nat éAéyyere, but 
rather also reprove them, form the transition to ver. 12; the ydp 
connects itself with them. The paAdov dé nai édéyyerv forms a cli- 
max to m7 ovycovervetv, “not only have no part in such works of 
darkness, but rather, on the contrary, even rebuke them as chil- 
dren of the light,” dicts et factis luce dignis, as Bengel expresses 
himself. While, therefore, ovyxocvwvetv indicates a sinking down to 
the Gentile ick édéyxyety supposes a raising of the Gentiles, and of 
those who are similar to them, to the (isiction standard. It is, 
therefore, not a mere declaration that those things are disgraceful, 
without any effect on the sinner, but eAéyyerv involves the Ane 
of the sinner ; it is ‘to convince by rebuke, to work the conversion 
of.” But how does ver. 12 unite itself to this with its particle yap, 
which assigns a reason for what precedes? The words ta kevdij ye- 
vopeva bm’ advtov are —= épyotc tod oxdrove in ver. 11; they do not 
mean to declare that it is not and cannot be known what they do, 
because it is done secretly (for the apostle both here and in Rom. i. 
openly declares what they do); but only to designate the actions 
as shunning the light, as such that the conscience of the very 
persons who do them condemns them. The following words, aio- 
xpov éort kal Aéyery, express the enormity of these scandalous vices ; 
“it is disgraceful not only to commit such things, but even to 
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express them; they are too filthy even to be spoken of.” This 
thought connects itself, through yép, in a manner perfectly natural, 
with the paAdAov d8 wai éAéyyere, founding the necessity for the rebuke 
on the magnitude of the offences: “rather rebuke them even, for 
their sin is so great that they urgently need awaking out of their 
dark sleep of sin” (ver. 14). The magnitude of the sin is thus meant 
to move pity in the hearts of believers, and that is to incite them to 
save the lost ones. 

Harless makes ydép depend on ‘j7) ovykowvwveire, and refers only 
ver. 13 to éAéyyere ; but this overleaping the verb which stands last, 
and introducing the entire succeeding discussion, is utterly without 
support. Meier’s interpretation is also to be designated as en- 
tirely erroneous. He understands Aéyerv of “the mere indifferent 
speaking and recounting such secretly-committed vices, which is of 
itself also infamous and low.” This indifferent relating he would 
have to form a contrast with ¢Aéyyeuv, “the openly blaming to one’s 
face.” But the passage does not contain the slightest intimation 
that Paul intended a contrast between Aéyery and éAéyyerv. 

Ver. 13.—But the main difficulty in this passage has been found 
in verse 13, the proverb-like conciseness of which no doubt involves 
a certain obscurity ;* however, if we have rightly defined éAéyyeuv, 
what follows links itself naturally with the foregoing. Paul intends 
now partly to describe more accurately the influence of the éaéyyevv in 
the salvation of the sinner, partly to represent it as secured in its 
success, and this by applying to it the contrast of light and dark- 
ness commenced at ver. 8. Light, as the Divine element of life, he 
designates as the principle which illumines darkness with all that is 
done in it, ¢. e., which manifests it in its nature and frightful form ; 
but at the same time also light, by its creative power, metamor- 
phoses darkness and its works, and makes them light themselves. 
It follows then from this that light alone is the true reality which 
has the power to scare and dissipate darkness into its nothingness ; 
therefore, where light is, as in believers (ver. 8, ¢a¢ év kvpiw), there 
is also the certainty of victory over darkness, if they only dare 
to rebuke it. Thus then the did Aéyer &yerpe, k. 7..A., in verse 14 
is closely united with what precedes, for the rousing voice éyerpe, 
dvdora, awake, arise, is exactly the éAéyyev recommended to the 
faithful by the appostle in verse 11, and the illumination, which 
Christ performs, is = to the being manifested by the light (é79 rob 
gwrd¢ pavepova0at) in verse 13, 

Now if, after this statement of the general connexion, we con- 
sider details, it is, first of all, clear that ra dé mdvta éAeyyoueva refers 
back to the épya oxérove, 7a Kpvdi yevoueva, so that the sense is this : 


* Kuinoel’s dissertation on Eph. v. 6-14 in Velthusen’s, Kuiaoel’s, and Ruperti’s 
Collection of Theol. Essays, vol. iii. pp. 178, seq. 
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“but if all these things are reproved, they will be illuminated by 
the light, and made manifest in their nature.” The peculiarity of 
this passage consists in the circumstance that Paul does not adhere 
to the term ¢avepodo0a merely in the idea of “ being illuminated, 
and by that means made manifest in their nature ;” but conceives 
evil’s being illuminated as at the same time a metamorphosis of evil 
into the nature of the light. To the interpreter who overlooks this, 
the following words, ‘‘ for whatever is made manifest is light” (ray 
yap TO pavepovpevoy pac éo7t), must be inexplicable. He is tempted 
to take gavepovevov as middle, and to understand the clause thus : 
“for the light is the element which makes all manifest.” But it is 
against this interpretation, first, that just before ¢avepodra: is used 
passively, and the same word can scarcely immediately after be taken 
as middle ; second, that ¢éc¢ as the element of light would require the 
article ; lastly, that the position of 7d renders it necessarily the sub- 
ject, and ¢ac the predicate ; were @#¢ the subject, the words would 
at least have to be placed thus : $é¢ 76 rav davepovpevdv éort. The 
words must, therefore, be taken, “for all things which are illumi- 
nated by the light are themselves light.” The thought is unquestion- 
ably remarkable ; forit might be said that light by no means always 
exercises that transforming agency. A sinner can be reproved by 
the light without admitting it into his heart, and changing his life ; 
thus, to particularize, at God’s judgment-seat the devil and all the 
wicked are reproved by the light, without still becoming light. 
Paul, no doubt, was led to this application of pavepotcbar by verse 
8, where it is said that Christians, who were darkness, are now light 
in the Lord ; so, he means to say, can those too who are still dark- 
ness, and perform works of darkness, through the light in you be 
made light, be enlightened. 

Ver. 14.—The sentiment of ver. 14 is most intimately connected 
with the above : wherefore (because success cannot be wanting to 
the influence of light on darkness) the Scriptures (Isaiah lx. 1) also 
summon us to awake from sleep and rise up from death, both of 
which Christ performs through his illumination. For sleep and 
death are figures, which, from the nature of the case, coincide with 
the idea of darkness in its figurative sense. (See on 1 Thess, v. 5, 
seq.) But a difficulty was found in ver. 14, inasmuch as the formula 
616 Aéyet, scil. 7) ypa¢dzj, is usually employed in Scripture quotations. 
(See iv. 8.) But this exact passage is found nowhere in the Old 
Testament. It was assumed then that Paul either used here an 
apocryphal work, or borrowed the words from some Christian hymn ; 
this last view, which Theodoret had already proposed, was approved 
by Michaelis, Storr, Flatt, and others. But the formula 61d Aéye 
would scarcely have been used for such utterances of uncanonical 
writings. Rhenferd insisted that Paul here referred to a saying of 
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Christ’s which had been preserved by mere oral tradition, such as are 
mentioned Acts xx, 35; but certainly the phrase kai éxi@avaer oor 6 
Xptoré¢ does not suit that view. But all these propositions are un- 
necessary, as it can be proved that Isaiah lx. 1 contains the funda- 
mental ideas of this passage, which are only quoted by Paul freely, 
according to his custom, and inserted into the context of his dis- 
course. The Hebrew words are, rt 5:52 mitt stabs Foie Ray DIR MEtp. 
The LXX. have translated those words, dwrigov, pwrigov, ‘lepovoadru, 
KEL yap Gov TO Pac Kai 7 d6Sa Kupiov én o& dvatétadnev, With all its 
difference in form, our passage corresponds with the above very well 
in idea, as is convincingly shewn by Harless ad h, 1—(On the form 
avaora see Winer’s Gr. § xiv. 1—A.B.D.E.F.G. have éyerpac instead 
of éyepe, and it is perhaps with Lachmann to be preferred. But 
Fritzsche [in Marc. p. 55, seq.] defends “yespe. On the form ém- 
pavoe see Winer’s Gr. § xv. p. 82. The readings énepavoe: oor 6 Xpio- 
toc, and érupavoere tod Xptotod, which latter one D. supports, seem 
to owe their origin solely to the copyists ; the metaphor of the light 
imperatively requires ému¢avoer, Comp. 2 Peter i, 19.) 

Vers. 15, 16.—After this, Paul again resumes the above exhorta- 
tion (ver. 8), and summons his readers to a circumspect walk, which 
appreciates the relations of things, and therein shews wisdom. 
‘Comp. the parallel passage Col. iv. 5, where the further subordinate 
definition 7po¢ Tove éSw is added, which, according to the context of 
the whole passage [see vers. 6, 7], must here too be supplied.) There 
we find too the phrase édayopagéuevor tov Karpov, which Luther with 
evident incorrectness translates, “‘adapt yourselves to the time.” 
That acceptation also, which understands it of the diligent use of 
time, is inapposite, for then 67u ai muépar movnpat eiot could not 
follow ; the shortness of life on earth would rather need to be in- 
sisted on. The days are called evil (in the first instance those of 
the then time, in the more extended sense of the whole alay odroc, 
in which sin has dominion), because of the manifold temptations 
which beset the believer. With regard to these ¢ééayopagey tov 
karpov can be referred only to the provident, prudent use of circum- 
stances for the salvation of one’s self and of others. Beza has already 
correctly observed, that the phrase is taken from the figure of a pro- 
vident merchant who uses everything for his ends. The parable in 
Luke xvi. 1, seq., also recommends this prudence. (Ver. 16. On 
the phrase jjépae rovnpai see vi. 13; Ps. xlix. 5 ; Prov. xv. 15.) 

Vers. 17, 18.—Therefore, continues Paul (viz., because the time 
is evil), be not d@povec. That ddpovec is not == doodor is self-evident ; 
they differ as copia and ovveouc or dpdvnotc. (See at i. 8.) Here the 
cvveote is designated as that which searches out God’s will, and at 
the same time also follows it, which gives as the characteristic sign 
of its opposite d¢poovvn, the following one’s own will and one’s own 
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desires. In the same way, piety is in the Old Testament treated 
as true prudence, godlessness, on the contrary, as folly, Me@voxeo- 
Oa oivw, being drunk with wine, is put by synecdoche for all the 
modes of gratifying one’s own lusts (7Aeovegia, ver. 3), as appears by 
the addition év @ éotiv dowtia, in which is riotous excess, Pamper- 
ing of the flesh bears in itself all other moral errors, especially the 
sins of lust, because it invests the flesh with dominion, and brings 
the vovc into a servile relation. Paul insists here on that form of 
sin in particular, in order to make more marked the contrast with 
the tAnpovoba év mveiuarte, being filled with the Spirit. Man in his 
fataLorn¢ Tob vod¢ (iv. 18) feels the want of a strengthening through 
spiritual influences from without ; instead of seeking for these in the 
Holy Spirit, he in his blindness has recourse to the natural spirit, 
i. e., to wine and strong drinks, Hence under the legal economy, 
the Old Testament, in the institution of the Nazarenes, recommends 
abstinence from wine and strong drinks, in order to preserve the soul 
free from all merely natural spiritual influences, and by that means 
to make it more susceptible of the operations of the Divine Spirit. 
(Comp. Numbers vi. 1, seq.) The context by no means indicates 
any special references in this exhortation; “be not drunk with 
wine,” e. g., to abuses at the Agape, as they are reproved at 1 
Cor. xi, 21 (a supposition which Koppe and Holzhausen defend), 
(The reading ovviere for ovviévtes, which Lachmann has admitted, 
on the authority of A.B., is to be considered as a mere facilitating 
correction.—’Aowria is found Tit, i. 6 ; 1 Pet. iv. 4 ; dodtwe Luke xv. 
13, in the meaning of vita luxuriosa, a loose, dissipated life. The 
Spirit, with which the believer is to be filled, is of course the Holy 
Spirit, not his own; the addition ayiw, however, which some minus- 
cult have, is spurious.) 

Vers. 19, 20.—In conclusion, Paul names, as effects of the being 
filled with the Holy Ghost and the spiritual joy proceeding there- 
from, the public adoration of God in songs of praise, the purport of 
_ which is thanksgiving to God in Christ’s name. No doubt, the im- 
plied contrast which this spiritual joy, bursting forth into songs 
of praise, forms with the carnal joy which is wont to prevail at 
worldly banquets, where the peOvcxecOa otvw takes place, floated 
before Paul’s mind here. In ver. 19, however, the Aadotytec¢ éavroic, 
speaking to one another, forms an antithesis with the ddovrec and 
wpadrdovres év ti Kapdia, singing and making melody in the heart. 
The former denotes the public adoration of God in the religious as- 
semblies, the latter the silent inward communion with God in the 
heart. We see, therefore, from this passage, that even in the apos- 
tle’s time singing was an element of Divine worship. According to 
1 Cor. xiv. 15, seq., the speaking with tongues also manifested itself 
in a poetical shape, and the improvised poems seem to have been 
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immediately delivered in musical measures. (Sce the details in the 
Comm. on 1 Cor. xiv.) Thus Pliny too relates (Ep. x. 96) of the 
Christians : carmen Christo quasi Deo dicunt secum invicem, Un- 
fortunately, of that primeval Christian poetry there has been next 
to nothing preserved ; only under the name of Clemens of Alexan- 
dria 2 hymn of, perhaps, primeval date has survived, which I have 
had printed. (See my Monum. Hist. Eccl., vol. 1, p. 279, seq.) 
That assemblies for public worship are here spoken of is like- 
wise shewn by the parallel passage Col. iii, 16, 17, in which teaching, 
properly so called, is put forward in the words : év maoy copia didac- 
kovrec kal vov0erodvres éavtovc, in all wisdom teaching, etc. Bohmer 
finds in those words an indication of the universal priesthood of the 
first Christians ; but the diddoxev and vovOereiv éavtove, t. €., aAAj- 
Avove, does not exclude order in the form of instruction which re- 
quired appointed teachers. See the details on this point in the 
interpretation of the pastoral epistles. As to the synonyms wadoc, 
vuvoc, ody, the first properly denotes every song performed with a 
musical accompaniment. It is, however, highly improbable that in 
the congregations of the primitive church instrumental accompani- 
ments to the singing were already used ; wadpoi are probably here 
the Psalms of the Old Testament, which passed from the synagogue 
into the church-service. “Ypuvo¢ is every song, the main contents of 
which are praise of and thanks to God, therefore a song of praise ; 
@d7, on the contrary, may equally have another purport ; the epithet 
mvevuatixo¢ defines the songs here meant, as such as are of genuine 
religious purport. The same terms are also found in the parallel 
passage, Col. iii. 16. The reading k«apdiag has probably intruded 
itself into the text here from Colossians, though there too kapdia is 
found altered from this passage insome MSS. The peculiar addition, 
év ydpite (Col. iii. 16), is not to be referred to the charm of the song 
(for it is év tai¢ Kapdiatc, therefore purely inward), but to the grateful 
feeling of the believer—"Adery kat wdAdew is to be taken collect- 
ively as denoting inward spiritual joy——In ver. 20 izép tavtwy is 
to be taken as neuter, “for all that befalls you, whether good or 
evil.” The discourse here is not of prayer for others. On the for- 
mula év dvopartt, = nex, sce at Matth. xxi. 9, xxiii. 39 ; John ix. 13. 
—On 76 Och nai watpi see i. 3. Col. iii. 17 adds further: 7@ Oeo 
kai tatpi dt’ ad 70%, as every prayer is rendered acceptable to God 
the Father through Christ, 
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§ 6. PREcEPTS FoR THE Marriep STATE AND THE F amity. 
(v. Dl. way 9.) 


Paul comes now, in the progress of his exhortations, to marriage, 
on which he expresses himself at length (vers. 21-33), and that by 
drawing a parallel between the relation of Christ and the church 
and that of man and wife. To the consideration of marriage are 
further annexed moral exhortations, which have for their,object the 
various relations of families, particularly the relations of children 
and parents, of servants and masters, which exhortations are con- 
tained in vi. 1-9. The common link by which these ethical precepts 
are held together is the idea of subordination, of obedience. As 
Paul wishes above all to bring this home to his readers in its vast 
importance, he always begins his representation with the party 
bound to obedience (ver, 22 with the wives, vi. 1 with the children, 
vi. 5 with the servants), and then first introduces the other side of 
the subject, viz., that those who are charged with authority are to 
exercise it in a mild and religious temper. (In verse 25 husbands 
are exhorted, vi. 4 fathers, vi. 9 masters.) This discussion on mar- 
riage, finaily (v. 21-83), is, along with 1 Cor. vii, the leading pas- 
sage on this important institution, which includes in equal measure 
the elements of church and state. There (1 Cor. vii.), however, 
marriage is treated of rather in its actual appearance as more or less 
out of conformity with its ¢deal; here, on the contrary, it is con- 
ceived altogether in its ideal dignity, as the copy of that spiritual 
marriage formed by Christ and the church. 

Vers. 21, 22.— Whether troracaduevor dAAjaog év P6B@ Xprorod 
(verse 21) is to be referred to what precedes or what follows, seems 
doubtful. In the former case it must, with AaAodytec and the other 
participles in verses 19, 20, depend on Anpotobe év mrvetwate (verse 
18); so Winer (Gr., § 45, 6, p. 314) and Lachmann. But, first, we 
scarcely see how the exhortation to subordination can be introduced 
into the summons to spiritual joy, and, secondly, the 76 Oe Kai 
matoé forms clearly the conclusion of the preceding discussion, so 
that another participle cannot possibly be joined on. But, if it 
be united with what follows, its position at the beginning seems 
unnatural. For the supposition of Calvin, Koppe, Flatt, and 
others, that the participle stands for the imperative, is grammati- 
cally inadmissible. Its connexion with what follows is made still 
more difficult by the uncertainty of the reading in verse 22.—B. 
leaves trotaccecbe out altogether; D.E.F.G. have it before toi 
idtowc. On the other hand, A. 17, 57, and other inferior critical au- 
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thorities, have trotascécwoav. However, all these deviations seem 
to have arisen only through the difficulty of tzoracoduevor (verse 21). 
Probably the case stands thus with the passage: verse 21 declares 
the principle of subordination quite comprehensively for all the re- 
lations which are afterwards treated of singly, to which then, first, 
in verse 22, the exhortation to married women is subjoined. Thus 
the participle droracoéuevoe is most simply explained in accordance 
with the context by the assumption of an ellipsis : “all believers 
are subordinate one to another in the fear of Christ.”—The limiting 
clause év ¢68w Xprorod excludes all slavish fear ; the fear of Christ 
is the tender timidity that follows in the train of love. (Cf. verse 
33.) Finally, the reading Xpuorod is guaranteed by A.B.D.E.F.G., 
and is no doubt preferable to the readings Oot, xvpiov, "Inood. Te 
exclude all severity, ver. 22 adds &¢ 76 kvpiw, for which the parallel 
passage Col. iii. 18 has &¢ dvijxev év xvpiw, Wives are, therefore, to 
be subject not to their husbands as such, but to God’s ordinance in 
the institution of marriage ; just as the Christian in his relation to 
government serves not man, but the ordinance of God, of which 
men are the representatives. Finally, the addition id/ove cannot with 
Meier be referred to the right of property, which, according to the 
view of the whole ancient world, the husband had over the wife ; 
the following representation does not imply such a conception of 
marriage. Men are designated by it as married men. (See the 
passages quoted by Harless at p. 490.) 

Vers. 23, 24—The necessity of this subordination of the wife to 
the husband is deduced from the divinely ordained relation of the 
two parties to each other. The man is the head, 7. e., the directing, 
determining power of the wife, as Christ is of the church. (See on 
1 Cor. xi. 3, seq. ; Eph. i. 22,iv.15.) As, therefore, the latter is 
subject to Christ, consequently is determined and guided in its will 
by him, so the wife by the husband. All idle dreams of an antici- 
pated emancipation of women are annihilated by this energetic dec- 
laration of Paul. With these dreams must also be reckoned 
Riickert’s (ad h. 1.) supposing that in this declaration of Paul, as 
to the relation of the wife towards her husband, there is expressed a 
remnant of still unsubdued Judaism in him, as if that alone, not 
God’s ordinance, had introduced the subjection of the wife to her 
husband. Only the éy mavri, in everything, scil. vnotaccésbwoay, 
might be viewed as an exaggeration. “The church is, it is true, sub- 
ject to Christ absolutely in everything, because only holy claims on 
her proceed from him; but the husband, as being a sinner, cannot 
require of his wife obedience to wnholy demands. Nor is this the 
apostle’s meaning. As the unconditional command to obey those in 
authority (see on Rom. xiii. 1) involves of course the condition that 
those in authority enjoin nothing against God’s commandments, and 
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therefore the law “‘ to obey God more than men” always has prece- 
dence of all others, so also here. Precisely because wives are to be 
subject to their husbands as to the Lord, they cannot obey their 
husbands against the Lord’s will. But, as Paul has Christian mar- 
riages in view, it was needless to insist particularly on that self-evi- 
dent restriction. Undoubtedly, however, the commandment relates 
not to kind husbands only, but also to the unreasonable and way- 
ward ; as long as the demands of the husband keep within the do- 
main of things morally indifferent—contravene no objective Divine 
commands—it is the wife’s duty to obey them. The clause aito¢ 
oWTIp TOD owparoc, With dAAd following, alone requires particular no- 
tice in these verses, For, that in this clause xai and éoré are, with 
Lachmann, to be erased, the MSS. A.B.D.E.F.G. decidedly prove ; 
_ but certainly éoré must be supplied. The main question, however, 
is: what is the object of the entire observation which seems to in- 
terrupt the connexion, and how is this strange-seeming dAAd to be 
taken ? Harless (p. 488, seq.) thinks that Paul, in the entire sec- 
tion down to ver. 33, ‘“shews himself controlled by a double pur- 
pose.” He intends, according to Harless, to give instruction not 
merely on the relation of man and wife, but also on that of Christ 
to the church, without however asserting between the two an abso- 
lute parallel. Harless accordingly takes dAda (ver. 24) and mAjv 
(ver. 33) as particles used to recall the reader from a digression to 
the main subject. But although this seems quite suitable in the 
case of 7A7jv, in ver. 83, because the thought in ver. 32 manifestly 
interrupts the parallel, yet the clause ait0¢ owr7jp tod owpatoc can 
scarcely be taken as a digression. Why this observation, that Christ 
is the Saviour of his body, if it is to be supposed a digression, as it 
was already known to the readers from i, 22, and why, after this 
rhapsodical digression, a formal resumption of the main subject with 
an dAAd P ~=Winer (Gr., § 53, 10, 1) has correctly explained the con- 
junction @AAd in this connexion. ’AAAd here simply introduces the 
proof drawn from what precedes. In ver. 23 it was said, “ the 
husband is the head of the wife, as Christ is the head of the 
church.” Now from this parallel the apostle infers the necessity of 
the subordination of the wife ; ‘‘ but, as the church is subject unto 
Christ, so now must wives also be subject to their husbands.” Only, 
we must supply here not érordooorvta, but brotaccéoOwoay ; from the 
actual subordination of the church to Christ, Paul deduces the obli- 
gation of the subordination of the wife to her husband. According 
to this, then, the clause aito¢ owrijp tod céuatog appears by no 
means as a digression, but merely as an apposition to xepad7 rij¢ 
txxAnoiac, which has the sole object of setting forth Christ more 
clearly as xedadj, by denoting the church as the oda which he gov- 
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erns. (In ver, 24 idiove is decidedly spurious, and is erased from the 
text by the better critics.) ’ 

Vers. 25, 26.—After this exhortation to wives, Paul subjoins the 
one to husbands (comp. Col. iii. 19), on their side, not to abuse their 
power, but to love their wives, and that so as Christ loves the church, 
z.e., in self-devoting, self-sacrificing love, which had for its object 
the sanctification of the church. This self-sacrificing, sanctifying 
love, Paul requires of husbands also in marriage. (See ver. 28, 
otrtwe [i.e as Christ’s sanctifying work was before described] 
dpeidovowy, kK. T. A.) 

It might be said that surely the wife also is to practise this self- 
sacrificing, sanctifying conduct towards her husband ; but from the 
normal position of the sexes the positive influence must always proceed 
from the man ; and therefore the exhortation finds its appropriate 
place here, not in depicting the relation of the wife to her husband. 
It is finally self-evident, and inherent in the nature of such a 
parallel, in which every trait does not accurately fit, that the sepa- 
rate expressions have each their bearing, indeed, but must not be 
pressed. Thus, while it is said of Christ : éavroy napédwxev ire ad 
ric, “ He gave himself up to death as a vicarious sacrifice for her ;” 
in reference to marriage, Paul would have understood by this merely 
a love capable of self-sacrifice even unto death. So kadapicag 7H Aovted 
tov tdatoc refers, in the case of Christ, to baptism, and the new birth 
effected by it ; in reference to marriage, it merely designates love 
bent upon moral purification. To refer this language to the Jewish 
custom of the bathing of the bride before the nuptial night, reduces 
it to insipidity. S¢idd less can a digression be supposed here ; the 
essential ideas, so far as they can be referred to marriage, are, in Paul’s 
purpose, to apply to 7 also, so far as they are applicable. The closing 
words alone of ver. 26 require a particular consideration. In the 
combination iva abtiy dyidon Kabapicac we are to take dyiigew as a 
consequence of xadapigev: “that he may sanctify her, after he had pre- 
viously purified her by the bath,” ¢.¢., baptism (comp. Tit. iii. 5, where 
baptism is called Aoirpov madvyyeveoiac). But the explanation of év 
pyuare is uncertain. Most of the interpretations exhibit themselves 
as false at the first glance ; e.g., that of Koppe, which unites ¢v p7j- 
wate iva, which, as he thought, stands for the Hebrew -¥s 137 43, 
which phrase, however, is never so rendered by the LXX. Again, its 
position forbids our uniting it with dycdéoy ; otherwise the analogy 
of dyudgew év ddndeio (cf. John xvii. '7) would warrant the combina- 
tion. It can be joined only with Aovredy tot tdato¢. In this con- 
nexion it has been usually referred either to the ordinance of Christ 
in the institution of baptism, by which the bath receives its purify- 
ing power, or to the word of reconciliation and forgiveness of sins. — 
But in both relations the article could scarcely be wanting before 
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pyuatt, as, according to them, Paul would have had a definite word 
in his mind, ’Ev fjuare rather stands here equivalent in sense to 
év mvevmare (ii, 22), intimating that baptism is no mere bath, but a 
bath in the Word, 7. e., one by which man is born again of water 
and of the Spirit (John iii. 5), Thus, in 1 Pet. i. 23 ; Jamesi. 18, 
the Word of God is represented as the seed of the new birth. ‘Pijya 
accordingly is here, as in Heb. i. 3, xi. 3, a designation of the Divine 
power and efficacy in general, which, from its nature, must be a spi- 
ritual one. But in Christianity the Word does not appear in the 
indeterminate form of universal spiritual efficacy, as in the creation, 
but the Spirit manifests himself only in the Word of Truth, which 
is in Christ. On this union of the Spirit with the Word of Christ, 
nay, on their respective identity, see particulars at vi. 17. 

Ver. 27.—The idea of the iva dyidoy is further carried out and 
described in its results. Christ wishes to present the church for 
himself, 7. e., for his joy and glory, in splendour and without spot. 
In portraying the spotless beauty Paul plainly has in view the image 
of the bride ; for a proof that we have here not to do with a digres- 
sion. As Christ purifies and cleanses the church, so likewise a 
faithful husband wishes to deliver his wife from every moral stain. 
(On rapiotdvery, in such a combination, see at Rom. vi. 13, xii. 1; 
2 Cor. xi. 2; Col. i, 22—A.B.D.E.F.G. read airéc¢ for adtiv, whence 
Griesbach and Lachmann have properly received it into the text.— 
EntAoc is found nowhere again but at 2 Pet. 11, 18.—*Purtic does not 
occur again in the New Testament.) 

Vers, 28, 29.—This description of the love of Christ is applied 
to the love which the husband owes to his wife. Otrwe thus refers 
back to what precedes, embracing the two points of self-sacrifice and 
of sanctification ; neither can be wanting in a really Christian mar- 
riage, in which love rests not merely on a sensual attachment, but 
is to have a moral basis. This retrospective reference shews clearly 
that vers. 26, 27 contain no digression ; Paul refers the individual 
traits of the love of Christ to marriage, of course so far as they are 
applicable to human conditions. But here a progress in the chain 
of argument is shewn in the fact that Paul will have the wife loved 
by her husband ‘as his own body.” As the church is called Christ’s 
body, thus also man and wife form an unity (ver. 31). But here the 
antithesis of “‘ body” is not ‘‘ spirit,” but “‘ head” (ver. 23), which is 
certainly the organ of the spirit ; in ver, 33 &¢ éavrdéy stands direct- 
ly. The intimateness of the connexion in a genuine marriage is 
therefore such that the wife is a part of self ; “‘ whoever loves his wife 
loves himself.” As, therefore, care of the flesh naturally proceeds 
from self-love, thus too is it with the love of the husband, and with 
the relation of Christ to the church; the opposite of this, the want 
of love in the husband, is accordingly something wnnatural. Finally 
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“flesh” (odp=) in ver. 29 has by no means the subordinate idea of 
something sinful ; oda might have been indifferently employed ; 
odpé is chosen merely to make the physical neediness of the odpa 
more apparent. It might seem, finally, that too much is asserted 
when it is said in ver, 29: otdeic mote, x.7.A. Paul himself warns 
(Col. ii. 23) against false asceticism, which deprives the body of what 
is necessary for it. Meyerhoff (on the Ep. to the Colossians, p. 144) 
declares himself strongly on this point. He finds, without any 
foundation, in the whole section about marriage an attack upon false 
asceticism which rejected marriage, and in ver. 19 he lays a stress on 
roré, and refers it to past ages under Heathenism. ‘* Zhen no one did 
such a thing as hate his own flesh,” with which we are to supply : 
“ but some do now.” This view of the passage requires no refuta- 
tion; there is not the slightest trace of controversy in the whole 
comparison between the matrimonial relation and the relation of 
Christ to the church. Besides, there are found also before Christ, 
among Gentiles and Jews, traces of strict asceticism; although 
more rarely in the West, yet certainly in the Hast. We can only 
Bay, Paul makes the statement, ovdei¢ ydp tote éuionce tiv éavtod 
odpxa, thus generally, because cases of an opposite description are at 
bottom only aberrations of the mind ; the love of one’s own body 
and life is an essential natural iasuineh: it may, indeed, be led 
astray by false theories, but never annihilated. 

Ver. 30.—In what follows Paul proves in detail that the unity 
of Christ with the church is not a merely figurative, metaphorical, 
nor even a purely spiritual one, but also a truly bodily one, and that 
too so that in it he has again before his eyes the comparison of mar- 
riage, The relation of Christ to the church is also described after 
Gen. ii. 23, which passage refers immediately to the relation of man 
and wife. Because the wife is taken from the man, and in marriage 
becomes one flesh with him (verse 31), the man in his wife loves 
himself ; thus Christ also loves in the church his own body, since we 
are taken from him. This é« tij¢ oapkd¢ adtod, x. T. A., cannot, of 
course, be referred, as by Chrysostom, Augustine, and others, to 
Christ's incarnation, for it must have been said of that conversely ; 
“He took on him our flesh and bone ;” but to the imparting his glori- 
fied corporeity to believers through the communion of his flesh 
and blood. It is not primarily spiritual birth which is here men- 
tioned ; the corporeal aspect is both here and in verse 81 made too 
emphatically prominent ; it is the self-communication of his Divine- 
human nature, by which Christ makes us his flesh and bone. He 
gives to his followers his flesh to eat, his blood to drink, é«tpépex nat 
OdAret THY éxxAnoiav. The reference of the phrase, é« tij¢ oapkog 
avrov Kal tx TOV dotéwy adrod, of his flesh and of his bones, merely to 
the general idea of an inward communion, would leave the depth of 
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the sentiment of the absolutely unexhausted ; Christ, who assumed 
our nature (John i. 14), changes us, in return, into himself (2 Pet, 
i. 4). The omission of é« tij¢ capxoc—doréwy aitod in A.B. can only 
be considered as an oversight ; Lachmann has omitted them with- 
out sufficient grounds. 

Ver. 31.—To the words from Gen. il. 23 is immediately sub- 
joined, with the omission of some words which were of no import- 
ance to Paul’s argument, the following verse, Gen. ii. 24, which is 
quoted literally from the LX X., except that they read, instead of 
dyti tovtov, the equivalent formula fvexey tovtov — 42-52, aud in- 
stead of mpooxoAAnOjoetar mpoc they have the dative. The Greek 
here, as also in the LXX., deviates from the Hebrew text especially 
in giving of dvo, while in the original text the words are: thy wa> 7m. 
This emphatic mention of the of do is considered as an establish- 
ment of monogamy, which is nowhere else in Scripture expressly 
enjoined. According to the context in Genesis the passage quoted 
refers to the relation of the sexes in marriage ; as the woman was orig- 
inally one with the man and is taken from his body, so too she again 
becomes one with him in marriage, and indeed not merely one spirit, 
which also happens in friendship, but also one flesh. Because, then, 
the unity is original, and the duality yearns to return again to 
unity, man will give up the most intimate ties even, in order to at- 
tain that unity. The exhortation to husbands to love their wives 
gains therefrom a powerful support ; the object, for which the hus- 
band leaves father and mother, must also necessarily lay claim to 
his entire love. But as, both in what precedes and in what follows, 
the discourse is of the relation of Christ to the church, Paul’s mean- 
ing seems to be, that that relation finds its analogy in this verse 
also. But how is this to be taken ? That the love of the sexes, 
which has received its holy consecration from God the Lord in mar- 
riage, is a reflection and an echo of the eternal, holy love of the 
Son of God towards man—that therefore the attachment of the 
husband to his wife and their intimate conjunction into one flesh 
can be compared with the intimate, essential conjunction of the Son 
of God with the church into one unity—is clear enough, and pro- 
ceeds unmistakably from the spirit of the whole parallel. But the 
leaving of one’s father and mother can have no special reference here 
to the relation of Christ to the Chruch ; for the only conceivable 
reference would be to his incarnation, and ‘that, as has been already 

observed on ver. 80, is to be excluded here, because, according to it, 
Christ took on him our flesh and blood, not we hte. The reference 
therefore, frequently made, of the eee Tov natépa Kal THY 
pntépa avtov to that leaving of the Father and of heaven, or of the 
upper Jerusalem (Gal. iv. 26), which took place in the incarnation 
of the Son of God, has no foundation in the entire scope of the ar- 
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gument, The reference of the citation to Christ and the church lies 
here in the last words only : «ai zpookoAAnOjcerac—odpka piav. But 
the reference of these words, which relate primarily to union in mar- 
riage, extends, in its application to Christ and the church, beyond 
the idea of a merely spiritual union, as, even among the Fathers, 
Theodoret, in later times, Calvin, Beza, Calovius, Grotius, among 
the moderns, Holzhausen and Harless, have perceived. As we saw 
at ver. 20 that believers are of Christ’s flesh and bone, because they 
were made partakers of his glorified corporeity ; so here too the 
“ one flesh” is to be understood with reference to the communication 
of Christ’s flesh and blood to his followers. This his Divine human 
nature the Saviour imparts, it is true, in faith also (see on John vi. 
45, seq.), but the most intense, most concentrated communication 
of it takes place at the Holy Communion. As, therefore, man and 
wife are, it is true, always one in love, but in the moments of mat- 
rimonial conjunction, in which the peculiar property of marriage 
consists, become one flesh in an especial sense ; so too the church 
in the mass, and every congregation, as also every soul in it, is con- 
stantly one spirit with Christ, the head of the body—but in the 
moments of the Holy Supper the believing soul solemnizes the union 
with its Saviour in an entirely special sense, taking up his flesh and 
blood into itself, and along with it the germ of the immortal body, 
that Divine seed which does not permit one to sin (1 John iii. 9), 
from which the plant of the spiritual body grows up. It plainly 
proceeds from this interpretation that Paul does not conceive the re- 
lation of the glorified body to this mortal one, such that at the re- 
surrection the former is instantaneously produced by a creative act 
of God (see at 1 Cor. xv. 52, where the év pimp dp0aAuod, in the 
twinkling of an eye, refers only to the suddenness of the opening, 
not of the production); but the new body is, even while here below, 
built up through communion with the Saviour, and the imparting of 
his nature, in the mortal body ; just as in Christ himself, even be- 
fore his resurrection, the glorified body was in his mortal body, and 
at times shone through the latter (see at Matth. xvi. 1, seq.), was 
communicated to the disciples at the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
and finally, at the resurrection, came forth complete, swallowing up 
death in life. 

Ver. 32.—Here now Paul breaks off the parallel, which he has 
carried through so nobly and profoundly, by breaking out into the 
exclamation: 7d pvotijpiov todto péya éoriv, this is a great mystery, 
upon the relation of Christ to the church, therefore to the exclusion 
of marriage. The language does not indeed mean to deny a mys- 
terious element in marriage also ; rather this is necessarily involved 
in the very fact of its comparison with such a mystery; but the 
words do not refer primarily to marriage. This suffices to shew 
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with what reason the Catholic divines find in this passage an argu- 
ment for the assertion that marriage is a sacrament, with which 
expression the Vulgate, after the usage of the early Christians, 
translates fie word pvorijpiov. Now, if we refer the communion of 
Christ with the church, described in verse 31, to spiritual com- 
munion only, we cannot conceive for what reason Paul should use 
that strong expression, TO pvotijpiov TodTo péya éotiv. On the other 
hand, the phrase is completely accounted for by our interpretation, 
which in fact regards the relation of Christ to the church as a 
continuous miraculous process of production of a higher glorified 
life. We see in it the creative action of God, which seems ouwt- 
wardly completed, inwardly advance, and in mysterious, deeply 
hidden operation build up the temple of glorified corporeity, and at 
the same time also the great collective temple of the new heaven 
and the new earth. If, in closing this remarkable section, we cast 
another glance at the whole comparison carried through in it, it is 
surely already contained, as to its fundamental idea, in the Old 
Testament, which often describes Jehovah’s relation to the people of 
Israel as that of a bridegroom. (See Ps. xlv.; Isaiah liv. 5 ; Ezek. 
xiv, 1, seq.; Hosea ii, 16, seq., and the Song of Solomon.) The 
same image is found in the New Testament, in Matth. ix. 15 ; Mark 
ii. 19; Luke v. 34; John ii, 29; 2 Cor. xi. 2; Rev. xxii. 17. 
But it is peculiar to our passage that this parallel with marriage is 
expressly extended to the glorified corporeity also, and placed in 
connexion with the special feature of marriage, sexual union. 
Greatly as marriage thus appears consecrated ; entirely unscriptural 
as appear all suspicions of it based on false asceticism ; yet, on the 
other hand, it is comprehensible that these special references to the 
mysteries of marriage may be thought dangerous to meddle with. 
In such scruples we certainly find the reason of the phenomenon, 
that so many profound interpreters have hesitated to understand 
the parallel in all the latitude unmistakably implied by the words 
of the apostle. These scruples are explicable from that pollution of 
the imagination which renders a pure contemplation of such images 
rarely possible. In liturgical and homiletical usage, therefore, they 
should undoubtedly be employed with the utmost caution ; but it is 
self-evident that a possible abuse should not deter the interpreter 
from exhibiting the comparison just as it is laid down in God’s 
Word. ‘Truth cannot shape and restrict itself according to the ex- 
citability of sin, but the latter is to be mastered and in God’s might 
at last to be subdued by the former. To the pure all things are 
pure, and thus too says the mouth of the chastest of all the children 
of men: “‘ He that hath the bride is the bridegroom ; but the friend 
of the bridegroom, who stands (to wit, before the door of the bridal 
chamber) and hears him, rejoices greatly because of the bridegroom’s 
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voice” (John iii. 29), in which words, just as here, the union of the 
bride and the bridegroom is an image for the communion of Christ 
and the church. 

Ver, 33.—-From the explanatory subordinate remark in verse 32 
Paul returns with 7A7jv to the discussion, and in conclusion briefly 
recapitulates once more his exhortations to husbands and wives. 
(On the oratio variata ipei¢ ot Kad’ Eva Exaoroc, see Winer’s Gr. § 63, 
II. 1, p. 509. On of xa6’ éva, cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 31 ; 1 Thess. v. 11—On 
the import of @oBeiofa see at verse 21. “Iva oBijrat is to be ex- 
plained by the suppressed zapaxadé, which is usually joined with 
iva, instead of the infinitive, in the New Testament. See Winer’s 
Gr. § 44, 8.) 

Chapter vi., vers. 1-3.—Paul makes a transition in his exhorta- 
tions from parents to children, to whom above all obedience is held 
out, as the natural duty, based on the right relation of children to 
their parents (that is the import of the décaov, see on Rom. iii. 21), 
But the addition of év xvpim seems to designate that this duty too is 
to be practised in the spirit of Christ ; the parallel passage, Col. 
iii. 20, has instead of it toirto ydp éoruv ebdpectov év kvpiv. But with 
respect to this commandment Paul refers expressly to the ordinance 
of the Old Testament (Ex. xx. 12; Deut. v. 16), not, however, in 
order to enforce the necessity of practising it (for this is abundantly 
sustained by the nature of the relation), but to draw attention to 
the magnitude of the promise which is coupled with the faithful 
performance of this commandment. But here the phrase évtoAz 
mpwtn év énayyedtia creates a difficulty. Upsrn could be understood 
of the order or of the importance of the commandment, only in 
case, as Holzhausen maintained, évroA7 referred merely to such com- 
mandments as relate to duties towards men, not towards God; that 
is to say, the commandment “honour thy father and thy mother” is 
the first on the second table, which regards those duties. But the 
collation of Matth. xxii. 36, seq.; Mark xii. 28, seq., and Hebrews 
ix. 19, shews that Holzhausen’s view is erroneous. We must, there- 
fore, join mpdrn év énayyedia, so that the fourth commandment is 
designated as the first that is couched in a promise derived from Di- 
vine mercy, which is quoted in verse 3. True, we are met by the 
objection, that the first commandment has a promise too. But the 
addition to the first commandment (Ex. xx. 5, 6) is no promise re- 
ferring to that first commandment, but merely an entirely general 
characterization of Jehovah as the Just One, who punishes sin and 
rewards virtue. The words of the promise itself are quoted freely 
from memory (verse 3). The LXX. have iva ev oo yévytat kat iva 
wakpoxpoviog yévy ent TIS yij¢ Tig dyaije, iv Kigrog 6 Oedg ov didwot oot. 
Under the Old Testament economy the Divine blessing is referred to 
the earthly possession of the land of Canaan, which is promised the 
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people (to whom the laws are given as a whole) on the presupposition 
of a faithful fulfilment of them, and especially of the fourth com- 
mandment. Paul takes this blessing figuratively, in conformity 
with the character of the gospel (just as Matth. v. 5, on which see 
the Comm.), and looks for it beyond this earth in the kingdom of 
God. Compare the typical acceptation of Canaan also in He- 
brews iv. 1, seq. (In verse 1 Lachmann leaves out év xvpiw, on the 
authority of BD.F.G.; but probably it is left out in those MSS. 
only because it is wanting in Col. iii. 20. Ver. 8. Maxpoyporoc is 
not found again in the New Testament.) 

Ver. 4.—The exhortation makes a transition from children to 
fathers. These are named alone, because the education of adoles- 
cent children is intended, which from the nature of the case belongs 
more to the fathers than to the mothers. To take “‘ Fathers ” as = 
‘“‘ Parents” seems less proper. The treatment of children on the 
part of their fathers is to be in the spirit of love ; children are not 
to be provoked to anger by undue strictness. Instead of pu7) mapopyi- 
cere the parallel passage, Col. iii. 21, has the synonymous 7} épeOigere, 
with the addition, éva pj dOvpdory, 2. e., that the children may not be 
discouraged, viz., in the fulfilment of their duty towards their pa- 
rents. Our passage adds to the negative, also positive injunctions. 
Christianly-minded fathers are duly to temper gravity with mild- 
ness in the education of their children: the element of gravity is 
denoted by év masdeia, that of mildness by év vovOeoia, and both char- 
acterized by the added «veiov as supported by the Spirit of Christ. 
(The genitive xvpiov is to be explained by the circumstance that 
both, discipline and exhortation, are conceived as proceeding from 
Christ himself.) 

Vers. 5-8.—The institution of slavery diffused over the whole of 
the ancient world entered so deeply into all the relations of life, that 
the apostle could not leave it unnoticed, the rather that a considerable 
portion of the first Christian churches consisted of slaves, Besides 
1 Cor, vii. 21 (on which see the Comm.), it is also spoken of at Col. 
il. 22, séq. (which passage coincides with ours almost word for 
word) ; 1 Tim. vi, 1, seq. ; Tit. 1. 9, seq.; 1 Peter ii. 18. The in- 
stitution as such could not, of course, be approved of by Christian- 
ity ; 1t was a production of sin. Paul, therefore, advises (1 Cor. vii. 
21) every slave, if he can become free by legal means, to make use 
of them. (See also on Philem, vers. 15, 16.) The apostles would, 
therefore, have severely censured the introduction of slavery, if it 
had not existed when the gospel came into the world. But, as it 
did exist, the church did not strive to overthrow it from without in 
a revolutionary manner, nor even to address to Christian masters the 
direct command to set their slaves free (see on 1 Tim. vi. 2) ; it 
sought to abolish it from within, viz., by the gradual transformation 
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of opinion. The defenders of negro slavery in the present day can- 
not therefore appeal to the above-quoted passages from the writings 
of the apostles ; for this is not an institution of primitive time, but 
of very recent origin ; one originated too by Christians to their dis- 
grace, and which keeps up its continued existence solely through 
free men being ever and anon enslaved by craft and force. 

The way then in which Paul first exhorts siaves to be obedient 
to their masters (which, detractis detrahendis, is applicable also to 
the servants of our days), attests equally the profound wisdom which 
inspired him, and the pure moral principle which he followed. He 
teaches them i in the earthly masters (kveiotg Kata odpKa) to obey the 
true xipeo¢ Kata tvebpa, Christ ; thus the fear and trembling which 
he requires become the expression not of a slavish mind, but of the 
tender timidity of love, which fears to mistake in any way the will 
of the beloved one (see on vers. 21, 23). Whilst the slave, there- 
fore, in his position recognizes God’s will, his obedience is also to be 
pure, without double-dealing (év dmAdryze tij¢ Kxapdiac) ; the will of 
the Lord is to be performed not for outward show, merely before 
men’s eyes, but in truth. This working of Christianity, directed to 
the inmost state of the soul, renders it the power which transforms 
the world. It makes each in his place what he is intended to be, 
the master a true master, the servant a true servant. But further, 
not merely is the whole will of the master to be done, even in secret, 
where no eye observes the performance, but it is to be done from the 
heart also, 7. e., with willingness and joyfulness. The will of the 
earthly master is here conceived exactly as the will of God, because 
the relation of dependence comes from God, and thus also its indi- 
vidual manifestations. Finally, here too, again, it is self-evident, 
that this absolute obedience to the earthly master (at Col. ii, 22 
there stands expressly traxovete kata mévTa) does not extend to that 
which is forbidden by God ; he that serves his master as if he served 
God will never fall into the temptation to sacrifice God’s will to his 
master’s. (‘OpPaduodovdeia is found again only in Col, ii. 22. It is 
a word coined by Paul himself. In the same way dvOpwrdpeoxog is 
found again in the New Testament only at Col. ii. 22, and in the 
LXX. in Ps. lili, 5. [For the rest, compare as to this word Lobeck 
ad Phrynichum, p. 621.]—The é« yvyjj¢ here and at Col. ii. 22, in- 
stead of the more usual é« xapdiac, to which our “from the heart” 
corresponds, is peculiar. Yet we have also the completely corre- 
sponding phrase, ‘‘ to love with the whole soul.” See on the rela- 
tion of ~uy7 and kapdia my opuse. theol. p, 159, seq.) The connec- 
tion of the words in ver. 7 is uncertain. Some punctuate thus: 
movovyTec TO OéAnua Tod Ocod* Ex Weyijc per’ edvoiac dovAevovrTec ; others 
put the colon after evvoiac, uniting the participle dovAevortec with 
what follows ; finally, others, again, join é« puvyj¢ with Oecd, but 
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separate per’ evvoiac from it. This last is at all events to be pre- 
ferred, as thus the nearly kindred expressions é« puyij¢ and pet’ evvoiag 
are duly separated, the sense being then as follows; ‘as such as do 
God’s will from their hearts, who with good-will (not with repug- 
nance) do service, as to the Lord, and not to men.” (Evvova occurs 
only once again, viz., 1 Cor. vii. 3, but in a totally different sense.) 
Finally, in ver. 8 Paul brings forward, as a motive for true devotion 
in servitude, the future recompense at the day of retribution, by 
which the unequal distribution of lots here below isequalized. The 
parallel passage Col. iii, 24, where the general Kowettat mapa kvpiov, 
he shall receive from the Lord, is explained by droAjypeobe tiv dvta- 
mOdoalv Tic KAngovopiac, ye shall receive the reward of the inheritance, 
is illustrative of this passage. That is, the inheritance here, as else- 
where, is participation in the kingdom of God (see at Eph. i. 18). 
Besides this, in Col. iii. 25 the threat of punishment is also added 
in the words, 6 d& ddiKdv Kopwettar 6 Adixnoe. (In ver. 8 the colloca- 
tion dtu 6 édy ze Exaoroc, for which many important MSS. read 67z 
Exaotoc 0 dv trojoy, which facilitates the understanding of the pas- 
sage, and which Lachmann has received into the text, causes a diffi- 
culty. But how, assuming the original existence of this Jast read- 
ing, the ordinary one could have arisen, is entirely incomprehensible. 
The collocation of the words 6 édv 7 is to be explained by supposing 
a Tmesis. See Harless, p. 528.) 

Ver. 9.—Paul makes a transition from slaves to the masters, and 
exhorts the latter, not, as one might suppose, to make their slaves 
free ; that is left to the free motion of the Divine Spirit ; but only on 
their part to exercise mildness towards them, in the consciousness 
that they too, like the former, have a master in heaven, with whom 
personal considerations are of no avail, In the Epistle to the Co- 
lossians we find the clause, kai ob gore mpoownoAmpia at the end of 
iii, 25, so that it therefore still belongs with the foregoing to the 
exhortation addressed to the slaves. In Col. iv. 1 the exhortation 
to the masters runs thus : 70 dikatov Kat THY iadtnTa Tot¢ dobAoLg Tapé- 
xeode, Here the dixacov refers to what the slaves are justified in re-~ 
quiring, clothing, food, etc., but of course iodry¢ cannot mean 
“equality with their masters ;” that would be abolishing slavery, 
which is against Paul’s intention. The expression rather denotes 
the equal treatment of all, which excludes the preference of one at 
the expense of another. In our passage the phrase dvévte¢ tiv 
dretAjv can alone excite doubt: the idea “‘ to forbear threatening, 
to cease to threaten,” seems unsuitable, because Paul cannot mean 
to say that merely the outward signs of unkindness towards slaves 
are to cease, but the unkindness itself. In the same manner as the 
slaves, the masters too must do everything towards their slaves éx 
woyince and per’ evvoiac, ’AretAj here must be understood of the hard- 
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ness of heart, whence the threatening proceeds as a consequence ; 
the effect stands figuratively for the cause. (The reading kat airaév 
kat tuav is perhaps with Lachmann preferable to kai ipav adrar, 
A.B.D. defend it. The reading tudv aizév might very easily arise 
from comparison of the Epistle to the Colossians [iv. 1], whereas 
aitév Kai tudv presents a perfectly independent idea, viz., that of the 
identity of the Lord for all. On the form 7pocwroAmpia see Acts x. 
45 Rom: ii. 11 5 Gal. 11.6.) 


§ 7. Or THE SriritvaAL ConFLictT. 
(vi. 10-24.) 


Finally, returning from the special to the general, Paul summons 
his readers to the conflict against all enemies of light and of truth, 
and counsels them to put on the armour of God in order to stand 
that fight well. The metaphor of the Christian conflict and spirit- 
ual armour is found even in the Old Testament (see Ex. xv. 3 ; Isa. 
xi. 5, lix. 16, 17 ; Wisdom of Solomon y. 19), and in the New Tes- 
tament, besides our passage, at 2 Cor. x. 4; 1 Thess. v.8 ; but here 
most completely, and in the greatest detail. This is explained, if we 
consider that Paul wrote this epistle in the praetorian camp, where 
he therefore daily beheld the equipment and the punctual camp- 
discipline of this élite of the Roman army. He might often have 
used such metaphors also in his discourses to the pratorian troops, 
of whom many had actually become believers (Phil. iv. 22), as they 
made the idea of the Christian fight clear to those warriors, and thus 
this mode of contemplation might have become familiar to him, It 
has also such intrinsic truth, that the first Christians conceived their 
whole life as a militia Christiana ; accordingly, to them the confes- 
sion of faith was the tessera, the parole of their heavenly general, 
the prayers and fasts the stationes, sin and evil spirits the enemy, the 
heavenly country the kingdom to be conquered, eternal happiness 
the wreath of victory. A similar use of language has, in consequence 
of the intrinsic truthfulness of this comparison, brought itself into 
vogue in ascetic literature in all ages of the church. 

Vers. 10, 11.—For the spiritual fight Paul summons his readers 
to seek spiritual strength also, which man finds not in himself, but 
only in the Lord and his might. The spiritual armour is therefore 
also called a tavorAia tod Ce0d, armour of God, because God confers 
it in the power of that Holy Spirit who imparts all those weapons 
of defence and offence as they are afterwards enumerated at ver, 14, 
seq. It is only in this armour that one can stand against an enemy 
like the devil with his crafty, dangerous devices. (In ver. 10 Lach- 
mann, on the authority of A.B., reads tod Aoumod [ef. Gal. vi. 17], 
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and on the authority of B.D.E. omits ddeAgot pov. Very greatly in 
favour of the omission of the address is the circumstance that Paul 
does not address the readers as ddeAoi in the whole of the epistle. 
On the other hand, 76 Aourév seems, after Phil. ii, 1, 1 Thess. iv. 1, 
with the majority of the critical authorities, to deserve the prefer- 
ence.—On évdvvapoto0a see Acts ix, 22 ; Rom. iv. 20.—On xpartog 
tig ioyvoo see at Eph. i. 19.—Ver.11. For évdvoac6a: here, ver. 18 
has dvadauBdverv, the usual Greek term for the putting on of armour. 
Iavordia, mx%>m, complete armour, weapons of defence and offence.— 
Instead of orfjvac, there stands in ver. 13, dytiorijvac a well-known 
antithesis not only of “falling,” but also of “ fleeing,” in military 
language.—On peOodeia, compare iv.14, Both cunning and danger- 
ousness are indicated by it.) 

Ver. 12.—The mention of the devil occasions Paul to compare 
the spiritual fight of the Christian with ordinary conflicts. (‘Yyiv is 
to be read instead of 7uiv, with Lachmann, on the authority of B.D. 
E.G., as, indeed, both in what precedes and what follows, the second 
person constantly stands.) In the latter we have weak men for an- 
tagonists, and need therefore only common weapons for them ; but 
in the fight against spiritual powers spiritual weapons also are re- 
quired. The understanding of the passage is principally determined 
by the interpretation of the phrase aiva kat odp&; this denotes, like 
bn) "wz, not the sinfulness of human nature (how could Paul say 
that the Christian did not fight against that ?) but men in general, 
with the accessory idea of weakness. (See on Matth. xvi. 17 ; 1 Cor. 
xv. 50; Gal.i.16.) Now certainly the Christian may fight with 
men, in as far as evil incitements proceed from them, but, fully real- 
izing the antagonist elements of the universe, he will always view 
hostile men as only the instruments of the prince of this world, so 
that his real fight will not be directed against men (in whom the 
believer always sees objects of salvation rather), but against the 
devil, who abuses them. Ovx—dAAd denote positive exclusion ; Paul 
considers the spiritual conflict in its inmost root. The spiritual 
powers themselves are fully described in what follows ; the kingdom 
of Satan is, as it were, dissected into its constituent parts. For, that 
the terms dpyai and éovoia: denote the spiritual powers of more or 
less might, good or evil nature (which the context alone can decide), 
we have already seen at i. 21, ii, 2, As there are archangels, so are 
there archdevils also, 7. e., evil spirits of more comprehensive influ- 
ence. But we must entirely renounce any attempt at more exact 
distinctions, as Scripture nowhere gives us any instruction on the 
point.* The following term, koowoxpdtopes tot oxdtove tovrov, is 
without further analogy in the New Testament, although the 


* Meyer (de prestigiis demonum, Basiles, 1653) pretends to fix even the number of 
the archdevils; he supposes 572 of them, and 7,405,926 of the common ones. 
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devil by himself is often elsewhere in the Scriptures called dpywy 
Tob KOonov TovTov, especially in John xii, 31, xiv. 30, xvi. 11, and 
in Paul, 2 Cor. iv. 4, 6 Oed¢ tod aidvog tovtov. What is else- 
where attributed to Satan alone, is here ascribed to all evil spir- 
its, viz., dominion in a world that has fallen a prey to sin. The 
name “‘v>p.%tip was also adopted by the Rabbis (see Buxtorf’s 
Lex. Tal. et Rabb. p. 2006, seq.), and used by Gnostic sects as ter- 
minus technicus. But the phrase tod oxérove tovrov is striking, that 
is to say, ovro¢ can well be added to aidy or xéouoc, because there is 
an antithesis there to uéAAwy, but oxdro¢ is in itself the element of 
darkness in the universe ; with this odro¢ does not harmonize. We 
easily understand, therefore, how tod aidvo¢g was inserted, which, 
however, according to A.B.D.F.G., is decidedly spurious. Therefore 
Tov okdTOVE TovToV is to be interpreted “ of the darkness which is here 
diffused, in which too ye live,” so that the name xoopoxpdropes tot 
okéTove TovTov appears as the foundation for the necessity of the fight 
with them. As to the rest, we are probably not to suppose any cli- 
max in this phrase in its relation to dpyat kat éovoia, for the very 
term dpy7 involves the idea of more exalted angels who rule others ; 
KoowoKpatovec rather only defines more accurately the entirely genera’ 
idea of the dpy7, just as td mvevuatiKa Tio Tovnpiac in its turn defines 
that of the koowoxpdatopec. That is to say, by this last phrase the 
antithesis to aiwa «ai oapé is set forth in its whole force: ‘it is spir- 
its of wickedness with whom ye fight ; therefore the armour of the 
Spirit is needful.” For the rest, tvevuatexd is a substantival adjec- 
tive, as also is daudva. Finally, Paul further adds: év totic érovpa- 
viotg. The position of these words renders their junction with 7juiv 
or mdAn, in the beginning of the verse, at once inadmissible. But 
still other difficulties deter us from that junction. If joined with 
jpiv the words would have to be taken, “ we who are in the kingdom 
of God ;” but ra érovpdva never stands for Baotdeia tod Ocod. Joined 
with 7éAy the sense of the words would seem to be, “the fight for 
heavenly blessings ;” but év cannot stand for dra or irép. From the 
position of év toi¢ érovpavio it can only be an addition to the pre- 
ceding nouns, deyai, éSovoiat, koowoxpdtopec, Tvevuatikd, to denote their 
place of residence. The conflict with flesh and blood on earth is 
contrasted with the conflict with spirits in heaven. Because offence 
was taken at the placing of evil spirits in heaven, év roi¢ drovpaviowg 
was substituted ; but this reading is found only in totally insignificant 
authorities. As to the rest, we have already explained ourselves at 
ii, 2 on this biblical notion of transferring evil spirits into the sen- 
sible world, as also upon the term érovpdma in i. 3. Heaven denotes 
here only the spiritual world in opposition to the material one, and 
not the region of holy and blessed life, in which sense the evil spirits 
are out of heaven. 
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Ver, 13.—After this description of the greatness of the Chris- 
tian conflict, Paul again takes up the exhortation of verse 11: 
“therefore (because the struggle is so severe and of a spiritual na- 
ture) take unto you the armour which God through his Spirit 
bestows on his warriors against the power of darkness ; it is only 
in zt we can offer resistance to attacks.” The addition “ in the evil 
day” is not to be understood of the day of the conflict ; for that can 
surely be also a good, a successful day ; it rather denotes a point 
of time in which temptation, and consequently the danger of suc- 
cumbing, is especially great, the day therefore “‘in which darkness 
has power” (Luke xxii. 53). Self-observation enables us plainly to 
distinguish different times, at which the soul feels itself alternately 
more free and triumphant, more fettered and assailed ; seasons of 
the latter sort are called evil days. This contrasting of good and evil 
days is found even in the Old Testament. (See Eccles, vii. 15 ; Ps. 
xlix. 6; Prov. xvi. 4.) In the last words, cat dnavra katepyacdpe- 
VOL OTivat, KaTepyacduevoe cannot be taken of the preparation for 
the fight, for this preparation is already presupposed in dvtiorfj- 
vat; nor of “ well performing” all that the Christian is charged 
with, as, among others, Luther interprets, for the following orjva 
shews that Paul still maintains the metaphor of the fight. The 
only right way is, with Beza, Calovius, Koppe, Flatt, Riickert, 
Holzhausen and Harless, to take xatepydSeoOar = katarroAeuety, in the 
sense of “‘ to overpower, beat down,” so that dvtiorijvac denotes the 
negative aspects of the struggle, the repulse of the attack, dzavra 
katEepyaoduevot orijvat, on the contrary, its positive aspect, the over- 
coming of the enemy, and the victorious maintenance of one’s own 
position connected with it. 

Vers. 14-17.—Now follows the carrying out of the figure of the 
armour in its separate parts. Thatit isnot to be too much forced, 
as if every individual Christian virtue must be compared exactly 
with that piece of armour and no other, is shewn by the comparison 
of 1 Thess. v. 8, where faith and love are designated as a breast- 
plate, whereas here righteousness is called the breast-plate, and the 
shield is brought into a parallel with faith ; the helmet is there 
compared with the hope of salvation, here with salvation itself. 
Paul handles with freedom such figures, and hence applies them va- 
riously according to the existing exigency. As the entire image is 
taken from the warrior, and indeed, as we have seen, probably from 
the Roman pretorian guards, all its individual features must also 
necessarily be referred to pieces of armour. First, then, Paul de- 
scribes in detail the defensive armour of the believer against the 
attacks of his spiritual enemies ; the only weapon of attack which 
is named is the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God. 
The most vulnerable part of the body, and the one least defended 
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by nature herself, da¢v¢, the space above the hip below the ribs, is 
first named as protected by the girdle, subligaculum. Then the 
breast covered by the breast-plate, the feet by the military boots 
(calige). Here now, by strict rule, the helmet should have been 
named next as the close-fitting weapon of defence ; but Paul fur- 
ther names the shield before it, and then with it the whole depart- 
ment of defensive armour is completed. With these separate pieces 
of armour the separate features of Christian character are compared, 
Paul first names truth, which, here taken quite generally, is the bias 
of mind which is opposed to falsehood as the element of the devil, 
therefore uprightness of disposition, whence everything else pro- 
ceeds. Then follows righteousness; this cannot be here righteousness 
of faith, because faith is also named specially, but merely the dimasov 
elvat, as the most general result of truth, in opposition to the wick- 
edness (rovnpia) of the enemies (ver. 12). The third point, év 
éErousacia Tod ebayyediov tic elpyvyc, is more difficult. It was natural 
to interpret éroyacia, as it is brought into parallel with the sandals 
(izrodjwaoc), of readiness to proclaim the gospel of peace, as, besides 
Chrysostom, Cicumenius, Theophylact, and Grotius, Luther, too, 
translates : ‘ready to promote the gospel of peace.” But this 
readiness cannot possibly be compared with a weapon, and that, too, 
a weapon of defence; the propagation of the gospel is here an en- 
tirely remote idea, After Beza’s example Wolf, Bengel, Morus, 
Koppe, and Flatt take éroimacia, after the analogy of the Hebrew 
yee, which the LXX. translate by éromaota (Ps. x. 17, lxxxix, 14, 
exii. 17), in the sense of “ foundation, firm ground-work,” or ‘ base.” 
But even so the comparison is not appropriate ; the weapon of de- 
fence must answer to a subjective state, not to a predicate of the 
gospel, The only correct way is to take éromacia, with Calvin, 
Baumgarten, Matthies, Holzhausen, and Harless, in the meaning of 
alacritas, and, in connexion with the genitive, as alacritas quam gignit 
evangelium pacis. A vigorous freedom of movement may properly 
be compared with sandals (¢é7odjuacr), as the latter promote ease 
and security in walking. The gospel of peace, 7. e., that brings 
peace to the mind, is properly conceived as the cause of spiritual 
freedom of movement, because peace removes all obstructions of the 
spiritual life. That, fourthly, faith is compared to a shield is in it- 
self clearly extremely suitable. Upon the shield the arrows of the 
enemy, 7. €., here of the devil, are received. (‘O ovqpdg = dtaBodAog 
in verse 11,) But here a definite class of especially dangerous 
arrows are named, which were enveloped in combustible materials 
and discharged burning, so-called truppdpor dioroé, fiery arrows (see 
Thucyd. ii. 75 ; Amm. Marcell. xxiii, 4), Against these it was usual 
to cover the shields with moist hides, in order to extinguish the fire 
inthem, In this metaphor there seems to have been present to the 
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apostle’s mind that form of satanic temptation in which abominable 
thoughts, like arrows of .Satan, suddenly attack the soul, which by 
their fire can inflame desires, if they do not become extinct and 
lose their power on the shield of faith. Lastly, salvation is compared 
to the helmet. True, we cannot take owr/jprov = éAtic¢ tij¢ owrnpiac 
(1 Thess, v. 8); still, +O owrzpiov, like all the rest of the points 
named, must be taken subjectively ; not, however, so much as a 
hope, as a@ possessing present salvation. Finally, the Spirit is named 
as the sole, but fully sufficient, weapon of attack (sword). Mani- 
festly mvedua here is not the human, but the Divine Spirit, which the 
Christian alone receives ; for it is the armour of the Christian that 
is described. That man is called upon to seize this sword of the 
Spirit, to carry it, therefore in a certain sense to control it, can be 
no argument against our here supposing the Divine Spirit, for he 
appears everywhere in Scripture, so far as he is active in man, as 
subject to consciousness, although this Holy Spirit is the principle of 
moral and religious life. With even more than necessary fulness 
Paul enounces this important principle, which must be considered as 
the rampart against all fanaticism, in that section (1 Cor. xiv.) 
which is so instructive as to the operation of the Holy Spirit in the 
believer’s soul, where it is said (verse 32): mvevpata tpopytay Tpo- 
prytac brotdocerat, the spirits of the prophets are sulyect to the pro- 
phets. (See the Comm. on that passage.) Under this view we 
easily comprehend how the Spirit which fills the faithful can be con- 
sidered as the sword with which they fight against the mvevuatixa 
Tij¢ Tovnpiac ; the nature of this uncreated Holy Spirit guarantees 
the victory over the created spirits of evil. But it is obscure how 
Paul can add: 6 éo7e pia Oeod, as an explanation of the Spirit. 
For that this phrase designates any individual portion of the Divine 
Word, the Divine threats against the wicked, or the commands of 
Christianity, its unlimited character renders exceedingly improbable. 
Paul himself explains the phrase pijua Ocod by Rom. x. 8, 76 pijya 
Tie Tiotews 6 Knpvooowev, The revelation of God in the Word of 
truth is therefore, in the most comprehensive sense, the gospel of 
peace (verse 15). But how can this Word of God be designated as 
the Spirit itself 2? The Holy Spirit would seem to be something ac- 
companying the Word of God, an influence which the Word of God 
produces, but not the Word of God itself. But, apart from the 
form of manifestation of the Divine Word in the letter of the 
Holy Scriptures, or in oral preaching, this is in its inward essence 
the manifestation of Divinity itself, consequently Spirit, as the efflux 
of God the Spirit. Whether it is taken as the Word of God the 
Father, or as the Word of Christ (Col. iii. 16), or as the Holy 
Ghost, depends merely on the writer’s mode of viewing it ; as man- 
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ifestation of the triune God it reconciles also the different relations 
of the Trinity. 

Vers. 18-20.—What follows describes the way and manner in 
which the sword of the Spirit is to be handled. Col. iv. 2, seq., is 
parallel with it. It is in prayer, and indeed perpetual prayer, 
prayer in the Spirit, and relating to all the details of life, that the 
Christian wields the sword of the Spirit, and thus strives for him- 
self and the whole church of God against the might of darkness and 
its powers. Again, by év 7veduate is designated not the human 
spirit, as if the words meant, ‘‘ with devout mind,” but the Divine 
Spirit, in whose strength and by whose influences alone we can pray 
in a manner really well-pleasing to God. (On éy navti nao = 
mavrote Tpocevyeobat, see at Luke xviii. 1.—As to the two synonyms 
mpocevyy and dénovc, the LXX. use the former constantly for r}na, 
the latter, on the contrary, for mnn, Tpocevy7 is the more general 
expression, “ prayer in general, communion with God ;” on the other 
hand, dénorc is in specie a “ petitioning prayer,” in which a favour is 
solicited.) While, at first, the discourse was merely of prayer as re- 
lative to the person praying, it is conceived, in the words kai ei¢ abro 
dypuTvoovrec, k. T. 2.,in the form of intercession ; in this consists 
the progress of the thought. Ei¢ aizé refers accordingly not to the 
following words, but to the preceding mpooevyecOar év tvevpare, 
“‘ watching thereunto with all perseverance and supplication.” That 
is to say, the object of the supplication for all saints is that all may 
abide in continual spiritual prayer. This interpretation removes the 
apparent tautology involved in év mao derjoet, after did dejaewe mpoaev- 
vouevor had already preceded it. (In verse 18 the toto after eig adro 
is, no doubt, spurious, and probably came into the text here from 
verse 22. The origin also of the reading air6v in D.F.G. is only to 
be explained by the original reading ai76.—On tpooxaprepeiv see Rom. 
xii. 12; Actsi. 14.) Paul also solicits intercession for himself in a 
special relation viz., for a blessing on his labours, not for his personal 
religious life. We constantly find it so in Paul’s epistles. He 
never solicits of his readers their intercession for the strength- 
ening of his life in the faith, but only for the promotion of his 
ministry and for aid in external distresses. (Cf. Rom. xv. 30; 
Col. iv. 3; Phil. i.19; 2 Thess. iii, 1.) The personal spiritual de- 
velopment of the apostles was sufficiently secured by the peculiar 
operation of the Holy Ghost in them. The object of the supplica- 
tion for himself Paul expresses by tva pro doO] Adyoo év avoiger Tov 
oroparoc, for the connexion of év dvoite, x. 7, A., with what follows 
is to be considered as decidedly inadmissible. From the par- 
allel passage, Col. iv. 3, Iva 6 Oed¢ dvotty tiv Ovpav Tod Adyov, it was 
proposed to translate év dvoiger oréuato¢ here quite arbitrarily in 
ocasione data. Rather, regard seems to have been had here to pas- 
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sages like Ps, li. 15, “‘ Open thou my lips,” and Matth. x. 19 ; Mark 
xi. 11, where the Holy Ghost is promised the apostles in their dis- 
courses. Paul therefore wishes the church may by their prayers 
obtain for him that the gift of utterance may be given unto him, 
7. e., that the Spirit, which alone speaketh rightly on Divine things, 
may bestow on him all that is necessary on every occasion for his 
ministerial efficiency. The objection might here be raised that Paul 
had surely received the Holy Ghost once for all, and with it the due 
faculty of speaking, and thus required in respect to this no interces- 
sion of the church. But the Holy Ghost is not to be viewed in the 
apostles as a constantly operating power, but as a power which man- 
ifested itself at different times in different degrees and forms of 
efficacy. No doubt the Spirit was abiding in the apostles, not mo- 
mentary as in the prophets of the Old Testament ; but it operated 
now more now less urgently, at times even quite arresting outward 
action. (Cf. Acts xvi. 6, and the remarks on it in the Comm.) The 
sense of this request, therefore, of Paul’s for intercession for himself 
is this: ‘‘ Pray that the due faculty of speaking may be given to 
me in my present position, and, as far as is possible, always and 
everywhere.” In fact this idea coincides with the prayer: ‘“ Pray 
that it may be given unto me to convert as many as possible to the 
kingdom of heaven.” ‘The consequence of this imparting of speech 
(doOjjvat Adyov év dvoiget otduatoc) is afterwards the possibility of 
making known in all freedom the mystery of the gospel (yvwpioac év 
Trappnoia To pvotiploy Tov evayyediov.) (See on tappjoia and pvorij- 
peov iii, 12 and iii. 3.) Weare not to think here of outward free- 
dom (viz., from bonds), but of inward joyfulness of soul, which 
enhanced the power of his labours, and is for that reason so desir- 
able to Paul, not on account of his subjective enjoyment. With this 
freedom the state of external bondage, of which Paul here makes 
mention, contrasts ; mundus habet legatos splendidos, says Bengel, 
Christus vinctos. (To find in the singular, é¢v dAvoe, an allusion to 
the manner of fettering Paul in his Roman imprisonment, as Flatt 
still insists—that is, to the circumstance that he was fastened by a 
chain to a Roman soldier [see the Comm. on Acts xxviii, 20]—is 
plainly unsuitable. In the parallel passage, Col. iv. 8, it is said : 
dv 6 kai dédenat.) Finally, the last words, iva év aité rappyordowpar, 
k. T. A., are usually taken as a resumption of the év rappyoia yvw- 
oioat, ver. 19. But that supposition would appear justified only if 
the words ran, for instance, iva Kat év adrq, “that even in my chains 
also I might have joyfulness.” It is more suitable to place this conclu- 
sion parallel with the iva por 6067, x.7.4., and to look for the pecu- 
liarity of the idea here expressed in the év adté—dc dei pe Aadijoat. 
That is to say, the é¢v até is to be referred to pvatnpiov tod evayye- 
diov; “to be joyful in the gosvel” means “to make known the 
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gospel joyfully,” as it is said, Col. iv. 3, iva gavepdiow avto O¢ dei pe 
Aarjoa. In these’last words, namely, the kind of the rappyoia is 
pointed to, such as is becoming for an apostle of Christ. It is no 
worldly, earthly joyfulness, but a holy heavenly one, which he is to 
manifest in the proclamation of the mystery of salvation, and by 
which he wins hearts to that mystery. 

Vers. 21, 22.—This reference to Tychicus, the bearer of this 
epistle, for more detailed accounts of the person and fate of the 
apostle, is found almost word for word the same in the parallel pas- 
sage, Col. iv. 7,8. It has been already observed in the Introduction 
to the Epistle to the Ephesians how this passage certainly in some 
measure explains the absence of personal news in it, but still there 
remains the certainly strange fact that all special salutations, which 
Paul usually introduces at the close of his other epistles, are wanting 
in this. It is comprehensible only on the assumption that this epis- 
tle is an encyclical one (to which, as we saw in the Introduction, 
everything leads), how Paul, in an epistle addressed among others 
to the church at Ephesus, in which he must have known so many 
members personally, could have refrained from all special salutations. 
(On the person of Tychicus see Acts xx. 4, seq.; 2 Tim. iv. 12; 
Tit. iii, 12. In ver, 21 ti zpdoow is not to be referred to the labours 
of Paul, but to his prosperity, like the Latin quid agam, and the 
German was ich mache, “ how I am doing, how I get on.”) 

Vers, 23, 24—The last verses shew clearly that Paul had only 
a general knowledge of the circle of his readers. The turn elpjvy 
toi¢ ddeApoic and ydpic peta TadvTwY THY dyaTOYTWY, kK, T. A., argues 
against any special acquaintance with his readers ; for, as every po- 
lemical reference is wanting in the epistle, the object cannot be to 
form a contrast with those who do not love the Lord. But in ver. 
23 the combination elpivn kat dydrn pera Tiotewe is strange ; as faith 
is the basis of the Christian state of mind, we expect the inverted 
order, faith, love, and peace. Meier translates the perd, “in propor- 
tion to their own faith.’ This translation is certainly not entirely 
exact, but the construction with werd demands, in all probability, 
that faith be supposed to be already in existence, as indeed the idea 
of “brother” requires, In addition therefore to faith, love and 
peace only are wished. In ver. 24 év dp@apsia causes another diffi- 
culty. The construction with dya7éytwr, in the sense perpetuo, sine 
fine, is but slightly probable. So Flatt, Meier, and others. To 
connect it with Xproréy, *‘ the glorified Christ,” which Wetstein recom- 
mends, is entirely unsuitable. ’A@@apoia here can only be referred to 
the believers themselves, thus denoting the perfected state to which 
grace leads, ’Ap@apcia = Sw) aldrioc, and the coupling it with év is 
to be considered as an abbreviation for the complete formula, iva 
Cary éywouv év apbapoia. (Comp. Rom. ii. 7 ; 2 Tim. i. 10.) 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Or THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE EPISTLE. 


THE city of Colossee was situated in Phrygia, and indeed in that 
part of this province of Asia Minor which, according to the Roman 
division, was called Phrygia Pacatiana ; it lay on the Lycus, in the 
vicinity of Laodicea and Hierapolis, which cities embraced Christian- 
ity early (see Col. iv. 13), and are often named in the most ancient 
history of the church in Asia Minor. (See Steiger’s Comm. p. 365, 
seq.) Steiger gives copious information as to the geography of the 
city of Colosse, which in later times received the name of Chonos, 
which its ruins bear even now. (Ubi supra, p. 13, seq., and in the 
Supplement, p. 368, seq.) The orthography of the name is doubt- 
ful. The MSS. A.B.C. write (Col. i. 2) Kodacoaé, and, as this form 
of the name is also found on coins, it seems to deserve the preference. 
On the other hand, F.G. have KoAoooai, and that form is to be sup- 
posed in D.E., for they have in Col. i. 9 formed the gentile KoAoo- 
oaeic. In Herod. vii. 30, and Xenoph. Anab. i. 2, 6, too, KoAoscat is 
written by the best critics. Perhaps the pronunciation varied among 
the inhabitants themselves ; hence, because of the uncertainty of 
the reading, we adhere to the usual form of the name. 

Paul travelled twice through Phrygia (Acts xvi. 6, xviii. 23); 
but he probably never touched at the city of Colosse. At all events, 
he had no share in the foundation of the Christian church there 
(Col. ii. 1); that seems rather to have proceeded from Epaphras 
(Col. i. 7), who was with Paul at Rome when the latter wrote the 
epistle (Col. iv.12 ; Philem. ver. 23), and from whom Paul no doubt 
received the information which caused him to compose this epistle 
to a body personally unknown to him, EHpaphras, however, is most 
probably not identical with Epaphroditus, the apostle of the Philip- 
pians (Phil. ii. 25, iv. 18), from whom he had brought Paul an aid 
in money from Rome. (See as to the person of Epaphras, Winer’s 
Real-Lex. vol. i., p. 3889. Winer seems to be in favour of the iden- 
tity of Epaphras and Epaphroditus ; Steiger and Rheinwald declare 
themselves against it in their Commentaries at the passages relating 
to the point, and Bohmer in the Isagoge in Ep. ad Col. p. 41.) No 
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more accurate accounts can be procured from other quarters as to 
the importance of the Colossian church. We only see by the Epistle 
to Philemon, which Paul, as we shewed in the Introduction to the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, wrote at the same time as the Epistle to 
the Colossians, and sent by the same messenger, Tychicus (Col. iv. 
7-9), that this Philemon had the meetings of the church in Colossze 
held in his house, and was probably himself, like his son Archippus, 
invested with some ecclesiastical office in it. (Comp. Philem. vers. 
1-3 with Col. iv. 17.) The small population of the inconsiderable 
city of Colossze does not admit of our supposing that there were meet- 
ings of the faithful at more than one place ; at all events, the meet- 
ing in the house of Nymphas, mentioned in Col. iv. 15, relates to the 
neighbouring city of Laodicea, not to Colosse. 

Now, since we have already, in the Introduction to the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, observed what was needful as to the time and place 
of the composition of this epistle, and shewn that the Epistle to the 
Colossians was written from Rome during the first Roman imprison- 
ment, at the same time as those to the Ephesians and to Philemon, 
and was sent by Tychicus, there remain but two points which re- 
quire a closer investigation in this Introduction, viz., the question as 
to the authenticity of this epistle, and the question as to the occasion 
for its composition, t. e., as to the false doctrine disseminated in 
Colossee. As to its genuineness, the church of Christ had been 1800 
years in undisputed possession of this work as genuinely apostolical, 
when it occurred to Dr. Mayerhoff in Berlin to cast doubts on this 
well-established inheritance. After him, Dr. Baur also, in Tiibin- 
gen, threw out objections against the genuineness of this epistle, 
without, however, up to this time, making them good. But, as he 
places the pastoral epistles at so late a date principally on account 
of the false teachers pointed out in them, it may be supposed that, 
in the controversy on the Epistle to the Colossians, the heretics 
mentioned in it again constitute the chief argument in his mind 
against the authenticity of the epistle, as they are very closely con- 
nected with the heretics of the pastoral epistles. We shall there- 
fore apply ourselves merely to Mayerhoff’s arguments against the 
Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Colossians, which are laid down 
in a posthumous work of his: “ The Epistle to the Colossians, with 
especial reference to the three Pastoral Epistles.” (Berlin, 1838.) It 
has already been remarked, in the investigation of the arguments 
adduced against the authenticity of the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
that it is not adapted to dispose us favourably towards the critical 
works here coming under review, when we see that the impugners 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians base their arguments against that 
production on the supposition of the authenticity of the Epistle to 
the Colossians, and vice versd the impugners of the Epistle to the 
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Colossians on their side necessarily postulate the authenticity of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. The critics thus mutually undermine 
each other’s foundations, and render their entire labours extremely 
suspicious. According to Mayerhoff the Epistle to the Colossians is 
to be considered an abstract of the Epistle to the Ephesians, com- 
posed in perhaps the second century, and with which the polemical 
part is interwoven by the author in order to combat with apostolic 
authority heretics that were hateful to him. This representation 
certainly furnishes a not altogether inconceivable motive for the 
transformation of an apostolical epistle ; whereas the opposite asser- 
tion, that the Epistle to the Ephesians is a detailed new-modelling 
of the Epistle to the Colossians, can allege no possible object for 
such an undertaking, because in that case the polemical element, 
which was certainly the usual motive for such forgeries under apos- 
tolical names, must have purposely and directly been eradicated 
from the Epistle to the Colossians. But such an assumption as 
Mayerhoff’s could, in opposition to the unanimous testimony of the 
ancient church from*the earliest times, claim recognition only by 
adducing decisive and clear evidence that the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians was not Paul’s, and that therefore the ancient tradition of the 
church must be rejected. We scarcely need mention that Mayerhoff 
has been able to point out nothing of the sort. In the first section 
of his work he is occupied with the relation of the Epistle to the 
Colossians to the rest of Paul’s epistles in respect of language. The 
style of the Epistle to the Colossians has hitherto been viewed by 
the sharpest-sighted critics as bearing, beyond a question, the im- 
press of Paul’s manner. Mayerhoff is of another opinion. But 
the way in which he seeks to shew the difference in style between 
this epistle and the genuine epistles of Paul, proves that he pro- 
ceeded in this inquiry on totally untenable principles. In p. 12 he 
thinks it worthy of consideration that the words droxaAirrw, droKd- 
Avipic, brakobw, dT7ako7, dpa, O16, OL6TL, Ett, ovKETL, wNKETL, are not found 
in the Epistle to the Colossians ; that ydp occurs but six times in it, 
whereas it occurs seventeen times in the Epistle to the Philippians, 
twenty-four times in the first Epistle to the Thessalonians, forty times 
in that to the Galatians, one hundred and seventy times in that to 
the Corinthians, one hundred and fifty times in that to the Romans, 
He who can take account of such pure accidents, and that so seri- 
ously that he counts how often ydp occurs in each epistle, pronounces 
on himself the sentence of incapacity for giving his vote on the affin- 
ity or difference of style. In an epistle of but few chapters then 
only can anything be inferred from drag Aeyoueva and similar devia- 
tions, when they are found in those modes of expression for which 
the author is acknowledged to have coined standing formulas, and 
even then they have demonstrative force only when they can be ad- 
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duced in connexion with other decisive arguments. Such Mayerhoff, 
in the second section of his essay (p. 42, seq.), thinks are found in 
the anomalous modes of thought and representation which are sup- 
posed to distinguish the Epistle to the Colossians from the genuine 
epistles of Paul. He begins here with the remark that the style in 
the Epistle to the Colossians entirely wants the life, freshness, and 
force which distinguish the genuine epistles of Paul.* ‘In the lat- 
ter,” says Mayerhoff, ‘“‘ Paul pursues a strict logical order in the 
dogmatical part, but, tired with the conflict between the crowd of 
ideas and the spirit of systematizing” (!), he then allows himself to 
be carried away in the hortatory part of the epistles, so that in it 
everything is mixed together. In the Epistle to the Colossians, on 
the other hand, it would seem to be just the contrary ; the hortatory 
part is quite logically arranged, but the doctrinal exhibits a confused 
intermixture. We can oppose nothing more cogent to this remark 
than in the following Commentary on this epistle to prove the close 
connexion of the dogmatical part also, just as we, in respect to the 
hortatory parts of the other epistles, have already sufficiently shewn, 
or shall in those yet to be explained, by pointing out the excellent 
method which pervades them, the complete untenableness of Mayer- 
hoff’s assertion. While in early times the church of Christ particularly 
admired the Epistle to the Colossians on account of the richness of 
its profound and condensed ideas, Mayerhoff discovers poverty of 
ideas in it (p. 46), and then finds too (p. 59, seq.), ‘although the 
doctrine of the epistle is essentially Paul’s, in individval points more 
or less deviation from the doctrine of his genuine epistles.” On 
this point too we abstain from all further remarks here, as the expo- 
sition itself will give us sufficient opportunity to shew the complete 
identity of the doctrine of this epistle with Paul’s general system of 
doctrine. 

To this is subjoined in the third section of Mayerhoff’s essay 
the comparison of the two epistles, to the Colossians and to the 
Ephesians, which, as has been already remarked, results in favour 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians, in direct opposition to the inquiries 
of De Wette and other critics. 'To every unprepossessed person the 
impossibility of proving the one or the other of these epistles to have 
been copied from a genuine one of Paul’s will by these contradic- 
tions have been made clear enough, and the authenticity of both has 
thus only been confirmed anew. A refutation of this section would 
be possible only by a special following up of the comparison of the 
two epistles instituted by Mayerhoff, which obviously cannot be un- 


* Erasmus, the great connaisseur of antiquity, judged differently ; tonat fulgwrat, meras 
flammas loquitur Paulus, says he of this epistle. Béhmer likewise finds, in his “ Isagoge 
in Epist. ad Coloss.,” the style in the Epistle to the Colossians viva, pressa, solida, nervis 
plena, mascula (1. c. page 160). 
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dertaken here. But by whomsoever it may be instituted, it will 
never leave behind it a satisfactory impression in all points, since it 
is certainly true that, as we have already seen in the Introduction to the 
Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians, this epistle is at once closely allied 
to that, and more brief ; and the assertion that this shorter epistle 
was made by an officious person by means of an unskilful abridge- 
ment of the longer one will ever be scarcely refutable in the eyes of 
those who see or choose to see poverty of intellect in abundance of 
intellect, and a want of connexion in the strictest order. 

There remains, then, but the fourth and last section, in which 
Mayerhoff treats of the false doctrine in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, Here he seeks to shew that this false doctrine is that of Ce- 
rinthus, and, as that heretic did not live till after the apostle’s time, 
therefore the Epistle to the Colossians cannot be by Paul. Now, 
that would certainly be a just conclusion if the premises were capa- 
ble of proof ; we should then have an historical point which we could 
oppose to the uninterrupted tradition ascribing the origin of this 
epistle to Paul. We should thus come out of the airy regions of so- 
called internal arguments (7. e., of merely subjective opinion) to the 
firm ground of history. But, as Mayerhoff himself confesses (p. 5) 
that Baur’s attack on the authenticity of the pastoral epistles, on 
the ground that the doctrine of the Marcionites is combated in 
them, fails when the inadmissibility of that single assumption is 
pointed out, which, as Mayerhoff owns, has been already done by 
Baumgarten ; so too will Acs arguments against Paul’s authorship of 
the Epistle to the Colossians fail, on the single proof being brought 
that the false doctrine designated in it has no necessary connexion 
with Cerinthus’ gnosis. That demonstration we attempt in what 
follows, after we have more accurately weighed the characteristics 
which the Epistle to the Colossians gives of the false doctrine spread 
among its first readers, as also the different hypotheses which have 
been advanced on the subject. 


§ 2. Or THE Fatse DocTRINE SPREAD IN CoLOossaZ. 


The circumstance which caused the Apostle Paul to write to the 
Christians in Colossee, who were not personally known to him, was 
the spread of serious errors in doctrme among them, as also in the 
neighbouring church in Laodicea (Col. iv. 16), to whom Paul had 
also written, and, it is extremely probable, with the same design of 
warning them, as he commands that both epistles, which might be 
complements of each other, should be read at both places. Paul 
had, no doubt, received information of those false doctrines through 
Epaphras, who, as has been already observed, was then with Paul, 
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and, as founder of the Colossian church, stood in the nearest rela- 
tion to it. In Col. iv. 12 Paul remarks, in delivering salutations 
to the Colossians from Epaphras, that Epaphras is earnest in prayer 
for them, that they, grounded in God’s will, may stand firm against 
all temptations, It does not appear from this epistle in what man- 
ner this false doctrine may have been spread in Colossee. Paul does 
not say that persons from without had brought it thither, nor does 
he name any individuals who defended it ; he does not even strictly 
separate the heterodox from the orthodox believers, but speaks to the 
whole body of the Colossian church, as if both the heretics and those 
that remained faithful were still in church-fellowship. This is espe- 
cially shewn by Col. ii. 20: ef dreOdvete obv XeuoTé ad THv oToryetwr 
Tod KdoWov, TL OC GdvTEG ev Kdonw Soypaticecbe; We cannot here sup- 
pose that the false teachers merely are addressed, with an exclusion 
of the rest of the church ; for such a separation of two elements is 
nowhere indicated. The exhortations go on without interruption, 
and always refer to the whole church, A later writer would certainly 
not have selected this form of representation ; he would have made 
the heretics appear rigorously separated from the orthodox believers, 
and combated them as standing out of communion with the church. 
Paul writes here perfectly in accordance with the first beginnings of 
the Christian life. The first symptoms only of heretical doctrine 
shewed themselves in Colossee. Paul hastened to suppress them in 
the bud and to bring back the misguided to the right way. He had 
no grounds for deducing those errors from an evil intention ; he saw 
their origin in inexperience and weakness ; therefore he does not di- 
rectly apply severe measures, exclusion from communion with the 
church, and the like, but he proceeds forbearingly. He views and 
treats the misguided as still members of thechurch, and seeks to bring 
them back to the truth by a gentle exposure of their errors. The 
matter had assumed a totally different aspect some years later when 
Paul wrote his pastoral letters at the end of his life. Zhen the evil 
intention of the false teachers had been brought clearly to light, and 
Paul dared therefore no longer permit unseasonable gentleness to 
sway him. The diseased members were now obliged to be removed 
in order to keep the whole frame sound. 

From this position of the Colossian false teachers towards the 
church it may now be already inferred that no elaborate system can 
be supposed in them. The enthusiastic element which existed in 
the character of the Phrygian people, and which had found vent for 
itself under heathenism in the fanatical worship of Cybele, produced 
similar phenomena on the reception of Christianity, as the Montan- 
ism which arose in Phrygia in the second century shews. The 
Phrygians had received Christianity as a religion endowed with 
mighty spiritual powers, but without entirely renouncing with true 
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self-denial their previous predilections ; by which means there after- 
wards arose mixtures of truth and falsehood, such as meet our view 
in Paul’s sketch of the errors there. Moreover, in this part of Asia 
Minor the oriental and occidental elements were blended ; numerous 
Jews, with their different sects, were settled there ;* a propensity to 
speculations on the world of spirits was generally diffused, and that 
not only in the form of Greek philosophy, but also in that of the 
Oriental theosophy. Nothing was therefore more natural than that 
Christianity, entering that fermented mass, should be eagerly re- 
ceived by the excited populace, but also capriciously disfigured. 
Before we, however, look closer into the character of the Colossian 
false teachers, we must answer the preliminary question, “ Are all 
the traits mentioned by Paul to be supposed united in the same 
persons, or are they men of totally different tendencies of mind, 
whom he combats ?” By far the most of the later critics suppose 
the former; Heinrichs alone insists that there were in Colosse not 
merely false teachers of one class, but Judaists, Gnostics, and other 
heretics, side by side. We must allow that the representation in 
our epistle by no means justifies the confidence with which the mod- 
erns suppose but one sect in Colosse. If our epistle were addressed 
to a numerous church, as was that of Rome, it would be even more 
natural to suppose that Paul wished to warn them against various 
erroneous opinions. For he nowhere says that the same persons 
teach all that he blames ; since he, as we have seen, always writes 
to the church as such, not to individuals in it, it appears absolutely 
grounded in the nature of the case that he ranges the errors to be 
avoided side by side, without its thence following that the same per- 
sons entertain them. We might even fancy that at ii. 16, 17 two 
tendencies, the Judaizing and the Gnostic, are distinguished, as 
Paul, after the pz ovv tc, begins anew, pndeic tude, kK. T. 2, and inti- 
mates by that means that he makes a transition to something fresh, 
However, neither that. passage, nor any other in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, decidedly disproves the assumption that all the traits 
mentioned by Paul were combined in the same persons ; and if we 
consider that Colossee was a small place, in which many opinions 
can scarcely have been propagated, and that the pastoral epistles 
introduce us to perfectly similar false teachers in Ephesus and Crete, 
in whom kindred heretical elements appear combined as in the Co- 
lossians, it certainly becomes probable that the same persons taught 
all that Paul reprehends ; but we cannot go beyond the probability. 
If we, after this, consider the separate features of the portrait 


* According to Josephus (Arch. xii. 3) Antiochus the Great had brought 2,000 Jew- 
ish families from Babylon and Mesopotamia to Phrygia, and made thom settle there ; he 
expected of them protection against the unruly native population. 
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drawn by Paul of the Colossian false teachers,* we find, first, that 
they had a tendency to Judaism. They laid a stress.on external 
circumcision and the outward observance of the law (ii. 11, 16, 21, 
iii. 10), required the keeping of the ordinances of the Old Testa- 
ment as to meats, the solemnization of feasts, new moons, Sabbaths. 
In opposition to them, Paul exalts spiritual circumcision in regen- 
eration, and urges that through Christ the distinctions in the Old 
Testament between Jews and Gentiles, circumcised and uncircum- 
cised, are abolished, that the mystery of Christ is to be made known 
to all men, even to the Gentiles, But, besides this, Paul also warns 
against a @iAocodia Kai Kevi) andTn Kata THY TapddooLy THY aVvOpOTwY, 
kaTad TA oToLVeia TOD KOoLOV, Kai od Kata XeLotév, a philosophy and 
vain deceit, etc. (ii. 8). In what that false speculation discovered it- 
self is particularly shewn by ii. 18, seq. Instead of keeping to Christ, 
the one and only head, those heretics occupied themselves with in- 
quiries into the world of spirits, and even dedicated worship to the 
angels. Paul therefore strives above all to put the Divine dignity 
of Jesus in a clear light, and to shew that not merely all earthly, 
but also all heavenly powers are subject to the eternal Son of God. 
On the pretended insight into the spiritual world, which the Colos- 
sian false teachers recommended, and which, as usually happens, 
produced conceit and haughtiness along with apparent humility (1. 
18, 23), the epistle gives us no more detailed information ; but it 
may be deduced from the pastoral epistles that they were occupied 
with genealogies of the angels, therefore, we may suppose, assumed 
wedlock among the angels, after the manner of the later Gnostics. 
Finally, as to the practical tendencies of these heretics, a strict ascet- 
icism was cultivated among them, which induces us to suppose that 
they assumed a Hyle, or substance of evil, although it is nowhere 
openly expressed. In like manner it is nowhere declared by Paul 
that the ascetic principles of the false teachers in Colossee had 
extended to the rejection of marriage, and to docetic views of 
Christ. (See the Comm. on ii. 21.) Now, if these features are con- 
ceived as referring to the same persons, the difficulty arises that they 
seem in a measure contradictory. That is to say, the stiffer Juda- 
ists used to be strongly averse from Gnostic speculation and false 
ascetism ; the Gnostic ascetics, on the other hand, were in common 
opposed to the tendency to strict external legalism, Thus it is ex- 
plained how the views of the learned as to the nature ofthese false 


* More extended remarks on the heretics of the apostolic age are found in the Intro- 
duction to the three pastoral epistles, in which particularly the false teachers of the 
Epistle to the Colossians are compared with the false teachers of the:pastoral epistles as 
regards the affinity and the difference between them. We therefore refer to the more 
actailed discussion in the Introduction to the pastoral epistles, in respect of all points 
which are here either not at all, or but briefly, touched on, 
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teachers could prove so different. However, the majority of these 
hypotheses sufficiently refute themselves. (See Bohmer’s Isagoge, 
p. 56, seq., and Bertholdt’s Introd. vol. 6, p. 3448, seq.) The no- 
tions of Hichhorn, Schneckenburger (contributions to the Introduc- 
tion, p. 146, seq., and on the antiquity of the baptism of proselytes, 
App. p. 189, seq.), and others, that no Christians at all are meant 
here, but Jews, which is deduced particularly from ii. 19, needs no 
further consideration, for the od kparetv tiv KedadAjv, not holding the 
head, does not mean “ not to believe in Christ at all,” but only ‘‘ not to 
hold fast to Christ as one ought.” Had these persons not been Christ- 
ians, Paul’s arguments would surely have been totally without aim ; it 
was matter of course that in non-Christians there was much to blame. 
In like manner the views of Wolf, Junker, and others, who recog- 
nized Christian Platonists, or Alexandrian supporters of the doctrines 
of the Logos, in the heretics at Colosse, can make no pretension to 
recognition, because this view leaves unexplained the inflexible legal 
tendency of the Colossian false teachers, from which the Platonists 
and Platonizing Judaists were free. Again, the assertion of Grotius, 
that the fiilse doctrine is to be deduced from Pythagorean elements, 
or those of Kleuker and Hug, that it proceeds from the influence of 
the Magi or Chaldees, are not merely indemonstrable, but improb- 
able. The same holds good too of J. D. Michaelis’ hypothesis, that 
they are disciples of Apollos, to which the friendly relation of that 
man to Paul is entirely opposed. Thus, then, there only remains 
as tenable the single supposition that they were Jewish Gnostics, 
or ''heosophists, who had endeavoured to harmonize their particular 
views with those of the gospel. To suppose exactly HEssenes or 
Therapeutee to be meant here, as Zachariz, Storr, and others, is cer- 
tainly less advisable, because they formed exclusive societies, and it 
is hardly probable that they would before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem have spread themselves out of Judea and Egypt into the other 
provinces of the Roman empire. But neither do we need any union 
with such existing sects in order to explain the mixing up of Jewish 
Theosophy with Christianity. Theosophical and ascetic opinions of 
many kinds, shapeless, and without having as yet assumed a decided 
character, were in the apostolical times diffused among Gentiles and 
Jews. (See what Josephus [ Vita, cap. 2] relates of a certain Banus.) 
Those ascetics in Rome of whom Paul writes (Rom. xiv.), and in later 
times the appearance of Cerinthus and of the Gnostic Ebionites, of 
whose opinions a remarkable monument has been preserved in the fol- 
lowers of Clement, sufficiently prove how a theosophico-ascetic ten- 
dency, as it appeared in the system of the Cabbala, could associate itself 
with a strictly legal tendency in Judaism, and, on these grounds, 
such a coalition of those different tendencies was:then also possible 
in Christianity. The later inquirers, namely, Neander and Bohmer, 
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coincide in this conception of the character of the Colossian false 
teachers, and Mayerhoff too, in fact, joins them. The latter scholar 
only concludes, as we have already observed, from the affinity of the 
heretics in Colossee with the doctrines of Cerinthus, that the au- 
thor of this epistle combated him and his disciples, and that, as 
Cerinthus lived after Paul, the Epistle to the Colossians must be 
considered spurious. Against this, however, it is to be observed, 
that the circumstances of Cerinthus’ life are by no means accurately 
enough known to us to enable us to say with certainty that he was 
not living so early as Paul’s times. That he was along with John 
the Evangelist in Ephesus is reported to us by such safe witnesses 
that only the extreme of caprice can throw doubts on their declara- 
tions. (See Neander’s Church History, vol. ii. p. 672.) It is true 
we know nothing certain of any relation between Cerinthus and 
Paul, for the uncritical Epiphanius, who supposes Paul in all his 
epistles to combat Cerinthus, cannot, of course, come under consider- 
ation here. But, in spite of that, Cerinthus might even at that 
time have been active ; at least we have no decisive evidence that 
would preclude the assumption ; therefore an argument against a 
composition which is founded on the most irrefragable testimonies 
cannot possibly be based on so uncertain a matter. But again, no- 
thing obliges us to assume that it is particularly Cerinthus and his 
adherents who are combated in the Epistle to the Colossians. That 
false teacher certainly did not originate the speculative tendencies 
which declare themselves in hissystem. They were, on the contrary, 
before him diffused in wide circles already. Cerinthus only adopted 
them for his own, worked them up in his own fashion, and succeeded 
in gaining over a good many to them, The very general manner in 
which the false doctrines are set forth in this epistle, as we have 
seen, speaks clearly for the opinion that there had not yet risen up 
any individual who had adopted independently for his own the ten- 
dency of mind which they suppose, and given it a characteristic and 
definite form. Cerinthus may, therefore, when Paul wrote, have 
already been in Colossee and committed himself to those views, but 
he had hardly as yet exercised influence and made himself the inde- 
pendent master of the sect. 

In its main purport, therefore, the Epistle to the Colossians is 
directed against errors which have long since vanished, while the 
Word of Truth which dissipated them has remained to us inviolate 
That Word also exercises even yet its power of destruction and edi- 
fication. For, if the form of error is changed, yet its essence con- 
tinues the same in all ages of the church, because it is ever gener- 
ated anew out of the sinful heart ; it therefore also needs incessant 
refutation through the Word of God. The pith, however, of the 
error which began to entangle the Colossians consists in seeking a 
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wisdom and a holiness apart from Christ, in capricious images of the 
fancy or of contemplation, in works of the law, of chastening, of 
mortification ; a striving, along with which, in whatever form it 
may present itself, the poisonous plant of conceit and haughtiness 
always grows up in the heart. Against these the word of Paul, “ In 
Christ are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge” (Col. ii. 
3), holds good for all times, and especially even for owrs, so rich in 
its own wisdom. He that digs them out wins the greatest treasure 
at the same time with them, viz., humility, which is never found 
along with the concetted wisdom of man. 


§ 3. Tue Course or THouGHT IN THE EPISTLE. 


The Epistle to the Colossians falls, like the rest of Paul’s epis- 
tles, into two parts: in the first of which (from i. 1 to ii. 23) the 
doctrinal element predominates, in the second (from iii. 1 to iv. 18), 
the ethical. 

We further divide the first part into two paragraphs, the first of 
which (i. 1 to 23) after the salutation expresses thanks to God for 
the faith of the readers, and contains the prayer of Paul for their 
growth in knowledge and in every good work. Paul represents 
the fulfilment of that prayer as guaranteed by Christ and his re- 
demption, who is personally described in his eternal Godhead as 
he through whom all is created and in whom everything consists, as 
head of the church and first-born from the dead. As Lord over all, 
Christ has reconciled all through his blood. Also them, the readers 
of the epistle, he has reconciled, that they might be holy and un- 
spotted instead of their previous state of estrangement from God, if 
they stood fast in the faith and in the hope of the gospel whereof 
he (Paul) is a minister. In the second paragraph (1, 24 to ii. 23) 
Paul declares his joy at his call to be an apostle in spite of all the 
distresses attending it, as those very sufferings must serve the wel- 
fare of the church of Christ. He says he has the calling, as minister 
of the gospel, to fill everything with the gospel, and to teach all 
men (Gentiles as well as Jews), and to present them perfect in 
Christ ; whereunto, therefore, he labours with all his might, and is 
accordingly particularly anxious for them, the Christians in Colossee 
as also in Laodicea, while he strives to bring them to the knowledge 
of God and of Christ, in whom all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge are hid. He says this, he tells them, in order to warn 
them against false human wisdom, which is sought for apart from 
Christ, in whom, nevertheless, the fulness of the Godhead dwells 
bodily, and whose redeeming power they themselves had experienced 
in their hearts, They should not, he says, let themselves be again 
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subjected to the yoke of the law, and be seduced from Christ by a 
puffed-up wisdom ; for he that is dead with Christ to the elements 
of the spiritual life must not again let himself be brought back to a 
self-chosen worship of God which seeks salvation by works. 

In the second part, the third paragraph (iii. 1 to 17) contains the 
general ethical precepts to the readers, as those who are risen with 
Christ, to seek also what is above, and to renounce all that is earthly 
and sinful. Paul says they ought for that end to put on the new 
man, created after the image of God, with all his virtues, to let, 
above all, love and peace reign in them, and in reciprocal teaching 
and edification thank God and the Father for the salvation which 
had become theirs. The fourth and last paragraph (iii. 18 to iv, 18), 
finally, is taken up with exhortations for the special relations of 
family life, to which is subjoined at the end of the epistle a reference 
to Tychicus, the bearer of this epistle, for more detailed news as to 
the apostle personally. Salutations, and the charge to communicate 
this epistle to the Christians in Laodicea, and, on the other hand, 
to read publicly in Colosse also that addressed to the Laodiceans, 
fill up the last verses of the epistle, on which Paul further stamps 
the seal of authenticity by a salutation written with his own hand. 


§ 4. LirErsTURE. 


Besides several works especially devoted to the Introduction to the 
Epistle to the Colossians, such as C. G. Hoffman (Leips., 1749, 4to), 
Bohmer (Isagoge in Ep. ad Col. theol. hist. critica, Berol., 1829, 
8), Rheinwald (de pseudodoctoribus Colossensibus, Bonne, 1834, 
Ato), Osiander on the Colossian false teachers in the Tiibingen 
Journal for 1834, part 4, we have to cite the following special Com- 
mentaries: By Davenant (expositio Ep. ad Col., Genevee, 1655, 4to), 
George Calixtus (expositio literalis, Brunsvice, 1654, 4), Solomon 
van Till (Amstelod. 1726, 4to), Storr (in his opuse. acad., vol. ii., p. 
120-241), Junker (Mannheim, 1828), Flatt (edited by Kling, Ti- 
bingen, 1829), Bihr (Basle, 1833), Bohmer (Breslau, 1835), Steiger 
(Erlangen, 1835). 
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§ 1. THANKSGIVING FoR THE F'alrH of THE READERS AND FOR 
SALVATION IN CHRIST. 


(i, 1-23.) 


Tue salutation (i. 1, 2) presents nothing particular, since what 
was necessary as to the form of the name of the city of Colosse and 
the various readings in ver. 2 has already been remarked in the In- 
troduction to this epistle (§ 1). At the end of ver. 2 the usual xa? 
kuptov ’Incod Xprorod in the blessing is wanting in the MSS. B.D.E. 
and several minuscules. Considering the constant occurrence of 
this formula in the beginnings of Paul’s epistles, the omission of 
the words is certainly not so easily explained as the addition of 
them ; however, Lachmann has not, for all that, ventured to strike 
them out altogether ; they might have been left out in some MSS. 
by accident. 

Vers. 3, 4.—Exactly as in Eph.i. 15, seq., here too Paul begins 
with thanksgiving to God and mentioning his intercession for the 
Colossian Christians for the sake of their faith and their love, thus 
for the sake of their Christian state of mind, of which Paul, how- 
ever, had information (dkovcavrec) only through the communications 
of others (especially of Epaphras, ver. 8), not through beholding it 
himself, for he had neither founded the church in Colosse, nor ever 
visited it (see Introd. § 1).—As to the connexion of the words, it is 
more correct to join ravtote with what follows than with what pre- 
cedes, for the incessant prayer for the readers appears as the more 
important point here. In evyapioroduev is expressed the thanks- 
giving of Paul, which he expressed at the moment, and by the me- 
dium of writing; the intercession, on the contrary, is represented 
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as continuous, and to be grounded on what Paul had heard of the 
Colossians’ life of faith. So, too, ver. 9, where this idea is again 
taken up and further carried out. Love is again (as in Eph. i. 15) 
conceived of as brotherly love, becayse Christian love manifests itself 
primarily as such, without thereby derogating from universal love. 
In ver. 3 MS. B. reads for 76 O€6 kai natpi, as Paul generally writes, 
rT Oc ratpi, and D.G. 76 Ged 76 natpi, which latter reading 
Lachmann has received into the text. In fact, it seems to deserve 
the preference, as the more unusual form of expression could easily 
be changed into the usual one-—'Yrép is to be preferred after 
B.D.F.G to wepi.—In ver. 4 the reading ijv éyere after tiv dydrnv is 
vouched for by so.many and important MSS., viz., by A.C.D.E.F.G., 
that we cannot hesitate to declare it the orignal one, the rather as 
tHv seems to have come into the text here from Eph. i. 15. 

Ver. 5.— Paul represents the faith and the love of the Christians 
in Colossze as conditioned by the hope shewn them by means of the 
gospel. Here again Paul disdains not to cast his eyes on the Di- 
vine reward (j1006c), which even the Saviour himself often places 
before his disciples. The éAmic, accordingly, is here not, as in 1 
Thess. i. 8, subjective hope, but objective hope, 7. e., the hoped-for 
object, eternal happiness in the kingdom of God. It is designated 
as drokemévn év toc odpavoic, to indicate partly its being securely 
laid up, partly its being not yet present. But man cannot deduce 
the existence of such a heavenly hope from himself, he perceives it 
only in the Word of Truth, which is in the gospel. (Tod edayyediov is 
to be taken as gent. appositionis.) In this, the Colossians have already 
here (before the fulfilment) received information of that hope. For 
so the zponxovcate is to be taken, not, as Bohmer, with reference to 
the apostle’s epistle, as if the meaning were, “ of which you have 
already heard before the composition of this epistle.” For that this 
was the case was surely already plain enough from the dxovcavte¢ 
preceding. Again, the words which follow, tod mapdvtog ei¢ tpdc, 
Kabac Kai, x, T.A., do not recount the bare fact that the gospel is 
preached in Colossz ; the citing of that would be entirely needless, 
as the existence of faith necessarily presupposes the preaching of the 

gospel. Paul means rather in this addition to render prominent the 
nature of the gospel, as a treasure belonging to the whole of man- 
kind, and which for that very reason could not be withheld from them 
(the Colossians) either: ‘‘ which is come unto you, as it is also (in 
conformity with its destination) in the whole world.” The reason 
why the apostle makes the universality of Christianity prominent 
here is the same which causes him at the end of the chapter (i. 27, 
seq.) to repeat so often that he teaches and warns al men, viz., opposi- 
tion to the one-sided bias of the Judaistic false teachers, whe looked 
on the gospel as intended primarily for the Jews merely, Neither 
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therefore, can the év ravti 7H xéoum be taken with Bohmer as an 
hyperbole, for even if, when Paul wrote those words, the gospel was 
not actually as yet generally diffused, still it has in its first elements 
even the tendency and energy to fill and govern the world ; from 
his knowledge of that energy Paul prophetically expresses the future 
as if already realized. (See on i. 23.) For the rest, in the rod 
mrapovtoc eic tuadc we discover an antithesis to the éAmic¢ droxeévn év 
toi¢ obpavoic ; while the glory and blessedness of the kingdom of God 
are still distant, the substance of these blessings is already spirit- 
ually near to the faithful in the Word of Truth. 

Ver. 6.—Here the connexion of the words is questionable, in con- 
sequence of the different readings ; the discourse proceeds with xa0a¢ 
kai thrice repeated : it is true, xaé is wanting in the third, in very 
many and important MSS., but the omission is far more explicable, 
from its having twice preceded, than the addition of it. But again, 
A.C.D. read in the beginning of ver. 6 KaOa¢ Kat év mavTi TO KOonH 
égott Kkapropopovpevov. The clause kabac—xdonm is thus separated 
from what precedes, and joined with what follows ; to which open- 
ing clause, however, the words xa0e¢ kai év dyiv do not adapt them- 
selves, since the Colossians are included of course in the whole world. 
It is with reason, therefore, that Steiger, Bihr, and others, have 
retained kat gots Kkaptopopovuevoy, and supplied gore at Kabac Kai év 
navtt 7 Kooum, The existence of the Word of Truth in the world 
would seem thus to be further represented as not unfruitful, but 
efficient ; from its productive power it brings forth fruits in the 
souls of those who receive it, and it had shewn itself so in the Co- 
lossians also from the moment that they had heard of the grace of 
God (viz., in Christ, as the object of the preaching of the Gospel), 
and had truly received what they heard. But a difficulty is created 
by «at abfavdpevor, which, it is in the highest degree probable, is to 
be considered genuine, and to be taken into the text, after A.B.C. 
D.E.F.G., though it might have been interpolated here from ver. 10. 
But the idea of growing seems of necessity to precede the bringing 
forth fruit, and not to follow it. The reference of kaptodopeioba 
to inward, of adédvecbat to outward growth, is plainly inapposite 
after the mention of xa0&¢ Kai év mavti TH Kooum. It corresponds 
better with the context to refer aiédvecOa to the growing and ripen- 
ing of the fruits themselves, with which the parallel passage, ver. 
10, also accords best. The influence of the Word of Truth is not 
terminated with the bringing forth of fruits; it works, on the 
contrary, on and on, to present the fruits still more ripened and 
complete, so that a growing is thus to be recognized in the bring- 
ing forth of fruit itself. The acceptation of év dAnfeia may be 
questionable, That it contains no reference back to the Adyo¢ rijc 
dAnbetac in ver. 5, and therefore must not be joined with xdoug 
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rod Ocod, in the sense, “grace of God in truth,” follows decidedly 
from the absence of the article. ’Ev dAmjQeia can only be taken as an 
adverbial subordinate limitation of the whole; designating the na- 
ture of the éx/yvwotc as a true one, in contrast with a mere apparent 
knowledge of the grace of God, as it shewed itself in the false teach- 
ers. (See Bihr on this passage, and Winer’s Gr., § 20, 2, p. 128.) 
But kalo nai éud0ere points also, as Steiger has already correctly 
perceived, to a further reference of ¢v dAnGeia to the idea in verse 7. 
Paul in it sanctions the preaching of Epaphras in Colosse as the 
genuine apostolical one (perhaps with regard to suspicions which 
might have been disseminated on the part of the false teachers 
against Epaphras and his doctrine), and with it refers the Christians 
there to that, as the only true one, in opposition to the arbitrary 
disfigurement of the gospel, in which the false teachers had allowed 
themselves. 

Vers. 7, 8—The ratification of the doctrine, and authentication 
of the person, of Epaphras, here pronounced, are important, as shew- 
ing how the apostles considered themselves as the true possessors of 
pure evangelical truth, and maintained their title. He whom they 
did not recognize was by that very circumstance shut out from the 
body of Christ, the true church of the Lord, entirely in accordance 
with the word of the Saviour: “‘ As my Father hath sent me, so do 
I send you” (John xx. 21) ; “ He that heareth you, heareth me, and 
he that despiseth you, despiseth me” (Luke x. 16). The apostles 
were representatives of Christ (2 Cor. v. 20), ‘‘ We are ambassadors 
in Christ’s stead, for God admonisheth through us ;” the apostolical 
assistants were in their turn representatives of the apostles. This 
position Paul here expressly assigns to Epaphras, as he not only 
names him as his beloved fellow-servant (see iv. 7, edvdovdAog év kvpiw : 
in the LXX. it stands for m2, Ezra iv. 7,9; v. 3,6; vi. 18), but 
also muatd¢ dudKkovoc tov Xporod in his (the apostle’s) stead. It is 
true, the text. rec. reads muatd¢ drép busy dedkovoc, but the MSS. A 
D.G. read inétp jjudv, which could easily be altered to dudv, but 
scarcely tydv to jor. Lachmann has, therefore, with reason 
admitted 7juév into the text. As to the rest, the person of Epa- 
phras has been already mentioned in the Introduction (sect. 1). 
According to iv. 12 he seems to have been a born Colossian. Paul 
had perhaps, during his long stay in Ephesus, sent him out into the 
neighbourhood, and caused the gospel to be proclaimed by him in 
those cities of Asia and Phrygia which he could not touch at him- 
self. It was Epaphras, too, according to verse 8, who had given 
Paul information as to the state of the church in Colosse, If here 
mention is made merely of the Jove of the Christians there, of which 
Epaphras informed Paul, other information is not thereby excluded, 
especially that as to the threatening false teachers ; Paul, however, 
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does not find occasion to introduce this at once at the commence- 
ment of his epistle. As to the rest, the love of the Colossian Christ- 
ians is by the addition év mvevuare, in spirit, designated as one kin- 
dled by the Holy Ghost, and therefore distinguished from mere 
natural love. > 

Ver. 9,—Exactly as in Eph. i. 15, Paul in what follows resumes 
the subject of his diligence in prayer for them, which had been 
already touched on in verse 3, and details what he prayed for on be- 
half of the Christians in Colossee. He designates this his praying as 
an uninterrupted one since the day that he heard of them and their 
faith. (vd rodro connects verse 9 with what precedes, so that the 
life then existing in the Colossians was the motive to Paul to 
pray for the perfection of his readers in it.—Aireio@a after mpo- 
cevxeo0a denotes the special act of beseeching in the more general 
idea of praying—On the use of iva after verbs of commanding, 
praying, etc., see Winer’s Gr., § 41, 1.—The construction of 7Aq- 
povcOa with the accusative is quite regular. See Winer’s Gr., 
§ 32, 5, | 

Paul then wishes and beseeches for his’ readers that they may be 
filled with the knowledge of the Divine will, which makes known 
and proves itself in all wisdom and spiritual knowledge. On codia 
and ovveorg we have already observed what was necessary at Eph. i. 
8, which passage stands parallel to this. The idea of being filled 
with the knowledge of the Divine will is explained by the fact, that 
éniyvwoc is with Paul no mere act of reflection, to which certainly 
rAnpwOijvat would not be adapted, but an essential contemplation, 
which has its origin in the communication of the Holy Ghost. The 
idea, therefore, might be paraphrased thus: ‘‘ that ye may be filled 
by the Holy Ghost, and by means of his illumination may receive 
knowledge.” But “knowledge” is, by the addition tov OeAsjuaro¢g 
avrov, designated as practical knowledge, in opposition to an un- 
fruitful theoretical knowledge, such as the false teachers strove to 
attain. (See on ii. 8, 23.) Steiger’s view is therefore wholly erro- 
neous. He distinguishes yydou¢ from éntyyworg by explaining yvdat¢ 
of vague knowledge without perfect insight into the essence ; éné- 
yvwos, of a more minute and special discerning, the result of reflec- 
tion and endeavour. The fluctuating nature of his view is suffi- 
ciently apparent from the single fact of his adducing alongside of 
this still another definition. ’Eniyvwouc, he says, is sometimes above, 
sometimes beneath yvdorc : if the latter, then yydouc means the full, 
pure knowledge of things which arises in intellectual contempla- 
tion ; and éniyvworc, on the contrary, is then the result of a partial 
investigation in a more laborious way. As already observed at Eph. i. 
8, there is no specific difference at all between yrdarc and éniyvwote to 
be assumed in the language of the New Testament, and particularly of 
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Paul; both terms always denote immediate knowledge by the reason 
through the perception of the eternal, by means of the votc illuminated 
by the Holy Ghost (compare on ii. 3); on the other hand, the insight 
gained through the understanding by reflective processes is called 
dpovnotc or avveotc, (See my Opusc. Acad. p. 156, seq.) 

Ver. 10.—F rom the true practical knowledge of God proceeds of 
itself an outward walk which is worthy of the Lord, ¢. e., redounds 
to his glory. The infin. meperarijoae is not a second prayer, as if co- 
ordinate with iva tAnpwijre; the ‘‘ walking” is to be viewed as de- 
pendent on the knowledge of the Divine will, so that the meaning 
of the words is: “in order (by means of this knowledge) to be able 
to walk worthy of the Lord,” in which it is implied that this is im- 
possible without that knowledge. The ei¢ néoav dpéoxevay then indi- 
cates the aim of the truly Christian walk, “to please the Lord in 
every respect.” (’Agéoxeva is not found again in the New Testament. 
In profane writers it is used reprovingly in the sense of “ coquetry.” 
[See Theophr. char. ch. 5.] Evdoxia is more usual with Paul.—On 
the relation between kaprodopeiv and avddvecOa see at verse 6. Both 
are here plainly referred to works by the addition év mavti épyw 
aya, i. e., in works, which, as proceeding from faith and love, are 
truly pleasing to God—The words tq émeyvacer tod Oeod represent 
the bringing forth fruit as effected through the knowledge of God 
designated in verse 9. No distinction is to be sought between the 
knowledge of God and that of his will; every true knowledge of 
God is precisely that of his will, because the being of God is not 
to be separated from his will. The reading of the teat. rec, el¢ 
tiv ériyvworv has most decided extrinsic and intrinsic arguments 
against it.) 

Ver. 11—The character of those who can bring forth fruit in 
every good work is more accurately defined to the effect, that the 
spiritual strength requisite for it is imparted to them by God: “as 
those who are strengthened in all might, according to the power of 
his (i. e., God’s) glory.” (On the relation between dvvaju¢ and 
xodro¢ see at Eph. i. 19.—On xpdrog rijg déég see at Eph. i. 6, 12, 
14,18.) It cannot be doubted that by the dvvapovyevor kata ro 
xodroc, “ strengthened in accordance with his power,” the strength- 
ening of believers is designated as proceeding from God. God him- 
self fulfils his will by his Spirit in them! Exactly corresponding 
to the word : “ with God nothing is impossible,” and to this other: 
“to him that believes all things are possible,” for it is God who 
works in the believer. (See the Comm. on Matth. xix. 26 ; Mark 
ix. 23.) But Ocod must not be supplied at év mdoy duvduer also ; on 
the contrary, 7décy plainly points to the variety of human situations 
and wants, and of the strength requisite for them: These forms of 
life, in which that strength is a necessity, are more closely defined 
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by ele méoav bropovay Kat parpoOvuiay, for all patience and long-suf- 
feriny. Paul is thinking of times of suffering and temptation of 
various kinds, such as then befell every church, in which events the 
faithful have to approve their patience and forbearance, and that, 
not by any means in peevish despondency, but with joy, as in 
this too fulfilling God’s will. The words peta yapd¢ are indeed by 
several critical authorities joined with edyagiorotytec, which follows, 
but Steiger and Bihr have rightly rejected it. For evyaprorety it- 
self alone conveys the idea of joyful resignation to God’s will ; but 
browov7y and paxpoOvuia need the defining pera yapac, in order to char- 
acterize them as genuinely Christian. 

Ver. 12.—From the state of mind described in the foregoing 
verses flows naturally the prayer of thanksgiving to God. For he 
that in God’s might can bring forth fruits in good works finds in it an 
inexpressible joy (the feeling of which urges him to thanksgiving 
towards the Father of light, who has regenerated him to such an ex- 
istence), and at the same time a guarantee of his future eternal 
happiness. He sees that he is by the Spirit made fit for the holy 
kingdom of God ; that he bears it in himself even here below, and 
that therefore it shall yet certainly belong to him. Under this train 
of thought Paul here gives prominence to the idea of ‘* Father” 
(proceeding from the consciousness of adoption), and that of being 
made meet. True, the readings vary here too very much, as in 
verse 3; for in some MSS. 76 Oc6 rarpi, in others T@ OeH 7G TraTpi, 
etc., are read for 76 tatpi. But these various readings are suffi- 
ciently explained by the fact that nowhere else in Paul’s epistles 
does 6 rat7#p occur alone. On the import of ixavdw see 2 Cor. iil. 6. 
The aorist points to a single Divine action, by which the faithful 
are made meet, viz., to the work of Christ, as described in vers. 18, 
14. (MSS. D.G. read xadéoavte for Ixavwoavts ; MS. B. has both, 
side by side. Lachmann has, without sufficient reason, received 
this latter reading. Doubtless icavicarz is the right reading. But 
those who referred the having made meet to the subjective state 
of mind, could easily take offence at it (because in none was the 
meetness absolutely realized), and therefore substitute kaséoayte 
for it.) Lastly, the concluding words of the verse mention the 
object for which God the Father makes his children meet, viz., eé¢ 
tiv pepida Tod KArpov Tév dyiwy. The saints, 7. e., all regenerate, 
true children of God, conceived as a unity, have a joint KAjjpo¢ 
(ntm2), of which each individual has his pepic¢ (ptm or npbn). In like 
manner, it is said, John xiv. 2, “in my Father’s house are many 
mansions.” Here the house answers to the «Afjpoc, the mansions in 
it to each individual epic. The question whether Paul here has in 
mind the earthly kingdom of God, or the heavenly world, is idle, 
inasmuch as his purpose is not to distinguish between the various 
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forms in which perfection may realize itself. That world is, as a 
portion left by the Father to the children, without further distinc- 
tion, contrasted with ¢his sin-infected earthly world. Akin to the 
expression in this passage are not only Eph. i. 18, 4 «Anpovouia év 
toi¢ dyiow, but also Acts xx. 82, xAnoovomia év roig rytaopévoic TaoLv, 
and xxvi. 18, KAzjooc ev toi¢ iyyraouévorc. But in these passages the 
distinction between jepic and «Afjpoc, which is so prominent here, is 
wanting. Buta comparison with Canaan, the earthly heritage of 
Israel, in which every Israelite had his share, lies at the root of the 
whole form of expression. (See Heb, iv. 1, seq.) In conclusion, it 
is also a question how év 76 @wri is to be constructed. To connect 
it with ixavéoav7t, as if light were the element through which God 
has made the children of God meet, is altogether erroneous. dc is 
never used in such connexion, but always wvetwa. To refer it, with 
several of the Fathers, to baptism, is in like manner entirely inap- 
propriate, as for this dwroudc, at least, would have been employed ; 
and again, ixavdoavt: does not refer, as we have remarked above, to 
the already accomplished subjective process of being made meet, for 
Paul in fact is now praying (verse 9, seq.) that God may fill them 
with the knowledge of his will. We must rather take év 76 wri, 
as descriptive of the nature of the xAijpoc tév dyiwy, As in verse 
13 the element of sin is called oxdéroc, so here the element of good, 
in which the saints are, is called ¢d¢; as children of light they are 
heirs of the kingdoin of light. 

Vers. 13, 14.—No pause can be made here with Griesbach ; on 
the contrary, Paul’s discourse moves on again, as at Eph. i. 6, seq., 
by mere reiatives, which join one clause to another by connecting it 
with the last substantive. God, who is the subject of the last pro- 
position, is represented as the author of redemption by Christ (2 
Cor. v. 19). Redemption is represented as accomplished negatively 
by deliverance from the power of darkness, positively by translation 
into the kingdom of Christ. The power of darkness (dovoia oné- 
rovc), as an antithesis to the kingdom of Cbrist, is not merely sub- 
jective sinfulness, but this in connexion with the entire element of 
evil in the devil and in his angels. The deliverance of the faithful 
from the power of darkness does not, however, exclude the continued 
conflict against the evil powers; on the contrary, Paul describes it 
as subsisting specially for Christians (Eph. vi. 12, seq.) Deliverance 
from the power of darkness consists rather in the very fact that the 
believer through faith knows himself as Christ’s servant, and there- 
fore can fight against darkness as without him, as himself belonging 
toitno more. But this deliverance from one element and its de- 
termining influence supposes a being transferred to another ele- 
ment ; this is denoted by the phrase: peréotgoev el¢ tiv Baotdeiav 
tov vlod tij¢ dydnne aitod., Here, just as in Luke xvii, 21, the king- 
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dom of Christ is imagined as inwardly present, ‘‘ the kingdom of 
God is inwardly in the faithful, and they in it ;” Christ is that 
spiritual kingdom itself, he is in us and we in him. Into this spirit- 
ual kingdom the regenerate man is even here below transplanted in 
the spirit, as he also through the death of the old man presses 
through unto life even here below (1 John iii. 14). Christ’s kingdom 
is, therofore, here not the same as the pepic rod KAsjpov Tév dyiwv 
(ver. 12) which designates the future state in glory, in which man 
will be in a holy and perfect state as to all his powers, even as to 
his body. The name that Christ bears here is also peculiar: 6 vlog 
tig adydrng abtov, Son of his love. It is erroneously taken as a 
merely hebraizing designation of vid¢ dyarnréc, beloved Son; the ex- 
pression rather corresponds in Paul to the povoyeryjc of John (see on 
John i. 18). Christ is called ‘ Son of his love,” inasmuch as he was 
born of the essence of God, as Augustine (de Trinit. xv. 19) correctly 
interprets it : filius caritatis nullus est alius, quam qui de substantia 
est genitus. This Son of the Divine love is the personal love itself, 
which induced him to give himself up unto death for men ; there- 
fore it is further said of Christ: év 6 &yowey tiv drodvtpwor, k. T. A, 
words which we have already explained at Eph.i.7. Not merely 
through him, says Paul, is redemption accomplished ; we rather pos- 
sess it as an abiding reality 7x him ; Christ is from his represen- 
tative character the never-failing source of redemption ; he alone 
who is iz him truly possesses it. Finally, dca tot aipatoc aizod is to 
be struck out here in accordance with A.B.C.D.E.F.G. It seems to 
have only come into the text here from Eph. i. 7. 

Ver. 15.—To the above Paul now subjoins a detailed description 
of the person of Christ, which is unmistakeably designed to have a 
bearing on the Colossian false teachers. This passage forms, along 
with Eph. i. 20-23 and Phil. ii. 6-11, the leading passage in Paul's 
epistles on their doctrine concerning Christ, and has therefore, as 
may be supposed, equally attracted the attention of interpreters and 
theologians, especially of the writers who treat of Paul’s system of doc- 
trine. We have even to mention particular treatises on this impor- 
tant passage, especially that of Schleiermacher (Stud. for 1832, part 
2, reprinted in his collected works relating to Theology, vol.i., p. 321- 
361), and against it the works of Holzhausen and Osiander (in the 
Tiibingen Journal for 1833, pt. 1). As to the division of this entire 
important section, Biihr (p. 54) will have it that in vers, 17, 18, an 
advance is indicated by xat airéc, He supposes in vers. 15, 16 the 
relation of the Son to the Father, in ver. 17 that of Christ to the 
world in general, and from ver. 18 onwards the relation to the church, 
as the new creation, are treated of. But ver. 16 is decidedly against 
this view, as it already describes the relation of Christ to the world ; 
we can therefore ascribe to Kat abto¢ no such decisive importance in 
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the division. Even the zpwrtétoKoc mdone xticewe contains a reference 
to Christ’s relation to the creation. We can distinguish two parts 
only : 1, In vers. 15-17, Christ is delineated without reference to his 
incarnation ; 2, in vers. 18-20 with that reference. 

First, Christ is called eixav rod Oot tot dopdtov, image of the 
invisible God. Paul had already at 2 Cor. iv. 4 called Christ eixav 
tov Ocod (dopdrov is there spurious) ; it is a question what the ex- 
pression, when used of Christ, means, for the image of God is attrib- 
uted to man too (see iii. 19). But as everything is created through 
Christ (ver. 16), so is man too ; he, consequently, has the image of 
God in a derivative manner only, he is the image of the image, 
Christ is the original image of God. It must not be concluded from 
the absence of the article that we must translate in this passage, “ an 
image of God ;” on the contrary, the article is wanting because eixov 
r. 9. is a familiar collective idea, like mveipa 7. O., vidg r.0.; in 2 
Cor. iv. 4 the article is wanting in the same manner, and even Philo 
uses eixwv T. 0. without the article. It would be altogether a mis- 
take to refer this expression, ‘‘ Christ is the original image of God,” 
to the human nature of Christ along with the Divine one, as do 
Junker and Schleiermacher ; for here the Son of God, still purely 
in his eternal Divine being, is set on a par with the Father. It 
would be just as wrong to attribute to the term e/x#v the idea of 
“ the designedly-made or formed ;” Christ would thus be degraded 
into a creature. The meaning of the term is here made completely 
plain by the epithet déparog (1 Tim.1.17). Christ is not called im- 
age of God as a being formed after God, but as he who manifests, so 
that they can be seen in him, the fulness of the essence and of the 
Divine attributes, which are hidden in the Father. (So correctly, 
besides Bihr, Steiger, and Bohmer, Usteri also, on Paul’s doctrinal 
system, p. 808.) As, therefore, it is said, John 1. 18, Ocdv ovdeic 
Edpane mOToTe (1 Tim. vi. 16, da¢ oixdv atpdottor, dv Eider obdeig dvOpe- 
mwv, ovdé idety dévatat), but it is added afterwards, 6 povoyevij¢ vlog 
Exeivoc éényjoato, so Paul designates the Father as not to be viewed 
(for there is manifestly no question here as to material vision), but 
as manifesting himself in the reflection of his essence (Heb. i. 3) the 
Son. Accordingly, then, our Lord says too, John xiv. 9: “‘he that 
sees me sees the Father, for the Father manifests himself through 
the Son,” who bears his form (év prop jf Ocod brapyet, Phil. ii. 6). Thus 
taken, then, the essential equality is expressed in the name ei«wy T. 
0., but, as being begotten is implied in the name vide, so is the radi- 
ation of the Divine glory in elxév. The Father is the source, the 
eternal and original cause, of light, from whom the Son, as image of 
the Divine nature, proceeds. (Even Philo had this view of the rela- 
tion of the Son to the Father correctly in the essential points. Com- 
pare some passages from him belonging to this subject in Usteri 
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ubt supra; they are fully collected in Grossmann, Queestiones Phi- 
lonece, Lips. 1829, The idea of a mpm, in which God manifests 
himself, is found even in the Old Testament [see Numb. xii. 8 ; Ps. 
xvii. 15], and from those intimations it passed over to the Cabal- 
ists, who describe the Metatron [comp. on John i. 1] as God’s image 
or countenance.) 

The second phrase, by which Christ’s nature is described, is tpw- 
toToKoc Tadonc KTicewc. That mac stands here without an article, as 
already observed at Eph. ii. 21, for to¢ws, according to later usage, 
Bihr has already correctly remarked. The «riovc is the whole of the 
creation, not the creation in its individual parts. But the term 7pe- 
téroxo¢ is difficult, and one cannot but think it very intelligible that, 
from the first, Arians, Socinians, and other impugners of the Divine 
nature of Christ, strove to found their views on this passage. For 
it must be granted that the words tpwrétoKkog méon¢ Kticewc, viewed 
purely grammatically, can be so understood that Christ himself is 
reckoned in the «tiovc, and is only placed at the summit of the whole 
xtiot¢. The possibility of such an explanation of the words is suffi- 
ciently proved by the following tpwrétoKoc tév vexpdv, which cannot 
be understood otherwise than that Christ himself was dead too. But 
the entire context is so decisive against this explanation, that 
we cannot hesitate to assign to the phrase mpwtdtokoc tij¢ Kticews 
another sense. For, in vers. 16, 17, all created things are repre- 
sented as in absolute dependency on him, the Son of God, who 
cannot, therefore, possibly be designated as himself belonging to 
the rank of creatures. The appeal to the passages of the books 
of wisdom (Prov. vill. 22, éxticé we dpynv dddv, LXX., Sir. i. 4. 9, 
mpotépa Tavtwy éxtLoTaL copia, KUptog abtoc éxticev adTHY) can there- 
fore prove nothing, for in the latter «régevv is merely used in a more 
extended sense = yevrydv. The oodia is by no means represented as 
itself xtiowa. To interpret the passage by altering the accent, with 
Erasmus, J. D. Michaelis, and others, will at the present day hardly 
suggest itself to any. For mpwrordxog is used as feminine only, 
m mpatwo téSaca, as Thomas Magister explains it. But even apart 
from this, the creative agency of the Adéyo¢ can never be designated 
by ti«recv, and indeed such a combination with mpdéro¢g would make 
but an unfitting sense ; for, if Christ were called primus genitor 
totius creature, it would seem that there were several more, without 
and after him. But just as little can Schleiermacher’s proposition 
claim approval. He unites mpwrdroxo¢ with eixwy (as he in verse 18 
joins also dpy7 tpwtdrokos together, but just as unsuitably), in the 
sense: “ Christ is, in the collective compass of the spiritual world of 
men, the first-born image of God.” The interpretation of the term 
xtiowg of the world of men is, it is true, not impossible in itself, for 
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mankind can certainly, as an essential part of the creation, be desig- 
nated by the term xkriowe. (See on Rom. viii. 19, and on Col. i, 
23.) But méoa 7 xriowe without any further limitation never does 
and never can so occur, nor does the context here permit that 
signification. Ta 7dvra in ver. 16 plainly interprets 7daoa xriotc, 
which precedes, as the entire creation. But, even apart from this, 
Schleiermacher’s interpretation is totally inadmissible. For, jirst, 
mpwrdroKko¢ seems an unsuitable epithet for eixév. Bohmer has 
already justly remarked that we should rather have expected zpw- 
toruTo¢c. But, secondly, grammar necessarily requires the article 
before mpwréroxog as connected with eixérv, as Matth. i. 25, rov 
vlov adtij¢ tov mpwrdroKoy, shews. (See Winer’s Gr. § 20.1.) The 
omission of the article is only explained by the supposition that 
mpwrdtoKo¢c is treated as a well-known idea, which, besides, in the 
connexion with tdon¢ Kticewc, cannot belong to any other. The 
use of this phrase had, no doubt, its origin in the Old Testament, 
where it is said, Ps, Ixxxix. 27, kay® mpwtotoKkov (n‘B2) Ojcomat 
avtév, (See Heb. i. 6.) Philo calls the Adyo¢ both eixav and sewr6- 
yovoc (see Bihr on this passage, p. 61), a name near akin to the pove- 
yevic of John. In the same way Jehovah is called in the Cabala 
the first-born, as the original manifestation of the infinite, through 
whom the creation is effected. Accordingly the name tpwrétoxoc tij¢ 
xrioewe can only, with the oldest Fathers, be taken so that the genitive 
is dependent on the mpéro¢ in the signification of prior (see at John 
i. 15), in the sense, tpwrdtoKog mpd mdvTwv THY KTLopdTwv, as Justin 
Martyr calls the Adyoc, in perfect accordance with the phrase in ver. 
17, adté¢ gore 70d maévTwy. It is then implied in the name that the 
Son of God is born of God in the beginning before every creature. 
That Paul then represents Christ as eixov 7. 0., a8 tpwrdtoKoc Tij¢ 
xricewc, had doubtless its origin in the circumstance that the heretics 
in Coloss called in question the Divine dignity of Christ. In all 
probability they saw in Christ a mere man (like Cerinthus and his 
disciples) with whom at his baptism a higher AZon had united itself, 
but which again left him after the completion of the work of re- 
demption. The supposition of Steiger and others (p. 139) that the 
Colossian false teachers themselves employed the terms eixwyv and 
mpwrdroKoc of Christ, only in another sense, is extremely improbable. 
Had that been the case, Paul would have defined these terms more 
accurately that it might be perceived wherein the genuine apostoli- 
cal use of them differed from the false one of those false teachers. 
But such exact limitations are wholly wanting. On the contrary, 
Paul uses the name tpwrdtoKkoc maonc Kticewe with so little re- 
serve that it might be understood in a sense derogatory to Christ, 
which surely would have been avoided, if the heretics, whom Paul 
means to combat, had applied the word in an exactly similar way 
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But the apostle’s mode of expression seems appropriate, if the here- 
tics, in like manner as Cerinthus and his school, proclaimed Christ 
directly an ordinary man, and merely supposed an Aton to have been 
united to him during his Messianic ministry ; Paul’s argument lies 
in the idea, not the words. 

Ver. 16.—With all the difference in the expressions there still 
appears in the thing the completest agreement between the Chris- 
tologies of John and Paul. The names eixov tT. 0., mpwrdtoKog maons 
ktioewc, John is a stranger to, but, on the other hand, he likewise de- 
clares that we see in the Son the invisible Father in all his glory, 
that the Son is the only-begotten of the Father. So now verse 16 
too corresponds perfectly with the description in John i. 8, mavta dv’ 
avtod éyévero, kai Ywpic adtov éyéveto ovdé Ev 6 yéyove. (Compare also 
Heb. i. 4, xi. 3.) But the idea that all is created in Christ is joined 
by Paul with what precedes by é7z, and by that means the sense 
which we obtained of mpwrdroKko¢ mdonc¢ kricewc is established. ‘‘ He 
(the Son of God) must have been born of the substance of the 
Father before all the creation, for all things are created in him.” 
Considering the accurate distinction drawn afterwards between the 
prepositions dc, ec, év, it is extremely improbable that év stands here 
instead of dua; év rather denotes here very comprehensively the con- 
nexion of the Son with the creation, which is afterwards divided 
into its individual relations. ‘In him are all things created, 7. e., 
the Son of God is the intelligible world, the «éowo¢ vogréc, z. e., 
things themselves in their idea ; he carries their essentiality in him- 
self ;” in the creation they come forth from him to an independent 
existence, in the completion of all things they return to him. The re- 
ferring of ta mévta merely to the collective body of the regenerate, and 
of «rigev to the transforming energy in regeneration, is quite in- 
admissible, as the following development of the purport of mdévra 
shews. It is incomprehensible how Schleiermacher could say (ubi 
supra, p. 507) «rigetv is not used for xz of creating, as it often occurs 
so, Deut. iv. 32; Ps. L. 11; Isaiah xlv. 7, and elsewhere. (Cf. 
Schleusn. Lex. in LXX. vol. ii. p. 402.) The import of tavra is 
now carried out by two antitheses, ta év toig obpavoic Kai ta eri Tic 
yiic, things in heaven and things on earth (cf. Eph. i. 10; Rev. x. 
6), Ta dpaTa Kat tad dopata, things visible and invisible, which express 
the ideal and material elements of the creation, and consequently 
its totality. Then, in continuation, the highest forms of these two 
departments of the creation are named separately, eite Opdvor, eite 
KupLoTyrec, ette apyal, eite éSovaiat, whether thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers, in which there is the assumption that, if 
the highest is created in Christ, it is self-evident that the low and 
insignificant is so too. From Col. ii. 10, 15, and the remarks on 
Eph. i. 21, it cannot be doubtful that Paul means by these four 
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synonymous expressions particularly to designate powers of the 
spiritual world, angels and angel-princes, without making a more 
definite distinction between good and bad angels. On the impos- 
sibility of defining more accurately the differences between the 
separate expressions we have already explained ourselves at Eph. 
eon. 

But the question may arise whether, in the connexion with the 
foregoing antitheses, heaven and earth, visible and invisible, we are 
not in the four names of governors and powers, at the same time 
with heavenly powers, kings, princes, magistrates, to suppose earthly 
ones also to be meant, who indeed, as administering their offices in 
the name of God, are even called Elohim in the Old Testament. 
For the assumption, that reference is here made only to earthly re- 
lations, which even -Schleiermacher has propounded, is at all events 
inadmissible. That divine would even understand the antitheses ra 
év toic¢ ovpavoic, kK. T. A., thus: “ everything that refers to heavenly, 
i. €., religious, relations, and which refers to political, legal condi- 
tions.” This is decidedly inadmissible, because, no doubt, in Paul’s 
declaration that everything on high was created in Christ, conse- 
quently he is higher than all high things, is couched an antithesis 
against the view of the Colossian heretics as to the dignity of the 
angels, whom they, according to the Gnostic idea of the AZons, even 
adored with invocation and worship (cf. on Col. ii. 18), and with the 
greatest probability named by these and similar names. (See Steiger 
and Bihr in their Comms. on this passage, where passages of the 
later Gnostics are collected.) Paul, however, did not borrow them 
from the language of the Gnostics ; they were familiar to him al- 
ready from the general sphere of Jewish ideas in which he had grown 
up. But certainly the notion that Paul had in mind earthly powers 
along with the heavenly ones, is not without plausibility, as directly 
after, in ver. 17, ta mdvra appears again, and Paul manifestly intends 
to represent the absolute totality of the creation as determined in 
its existence by Christ. Still we find no trustworthy passage else- 
where, in which these expressions, used altogether commonly of 
angels, are employed of earthly powers. If we would lay stress on 
the fact that Christ is elsewhere with reference to earthly powers 
called King of kings, Lord of lords (1 Tim. vi. 15; Rev. i. 5, xvii. 
15, xix. 16), it seems more reasonable to find this dominion of Christ’s 
over every earthly greatness in the words ta éni tij¢ yij¢, than in the 
names Opovol, kK, T. A. 

Ver. 17.—After this partition of the universe Paul again takes 
up the opening words of verse 16, év ait@ éxtioOn ta mavra, in him 
ali things were created, and shews hew the creation in its totality 
sustains in all the dimensions of time, the present, the past, and the 
future, a relation of absolute dependence on Christ, who is, as the 
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Hternal One, before everything that was created, whereas everything 
in the nature of a creature was made. (See on Johni. 3.) The 
various relations of the creature to the Eternal are expressed by the 
prepositions dcd, eic, and év, Aud refers to the origin of the creature, 
which proceeds from the Father through the Son ; «ic refers to its 
end, as all is created to or for him as the final goal of things (see 
verse 20); on the other hand év points, as ovvéornxe unmistakeably 
shews,* to the present existence of the world, which is always in the 
Son, inasmuch as he supports and upholds the world with his word 
(Heb. i. 3), and the upholding may also be considered as a continu- 
ous creation. There is but one difficult point in this description, 
which sets forth Christ’s Divine nature in the most distinct manner; 
and that is that elsewhere the relation of the Holy Ghost to the 
creature is usually expressed by the prepositions ei¢ and év (see on 
Rom. xi. 36), but here the Son is exclusively the subject. In other 
passages, e. g., 1 Cor. viii. 6, ei¢ is also used of the Father. How- 
ever, this difficulty is satisfactorily explained by the fact, that to 
each single one of the three Divine persons, just because they are 
real persons, and bear life in themselves, all relations of the Trinity 
can be attributed. Still, the prepositions ¢§ and t7é, by which 
the relation of the creature to the Father is usually designated, are 
never assigned to the Son and the Spirit, but those usual with the 
Son and the Spirit are certainly found attributed to the Father, and 
_ those used with the Spirit are found given to the Son. Again, it is 
never said, ‘‘ the Son has created the world,” but constantly “ it is 
created through him.” The absoluteness of the Father, as the 
foundation also of the Son and of the Spirit, comes out unmistake- 
ably in this mode of speech. 

Ver. 18.—After this there follows in this outline of the apostolic 
Christology the especial relation of Christ to the church, which sup- 
poses his incarnation. He, the eternal Son of God, who is infinitely 
exalted above every creature, he himself has even entered into the 
life of a creature, and has himself tasted death ; but even in this 
relation to the creature and its sufferings he is the leader and guide 
of all. Paul designates the Lord first as the kedadq tod ospatos, 
head of the body (see Eph. i. 22), in which is involved the exhortation 
to allow ourselves to be controlled by him who is the head ; this 
those false teachers did not do, and it was for this reason they 
were so blameahle. Secondly, Christ is called dpy7, mpwrdtoxoc éx 
Tov vexpov, Here the connecting of dpy7 mpwrdtoKo¢ is certainly 
more explicable ; for apy7 without an article seems scarcely natural 
beside the substantive-like mpwrdroxoc, In some MSS. we find 7 
dpx7j, in others drapy7, in others év deyj, but in such unimportant 
ones, that these readings can make no claim to reception into 

* Sec Bahr, p. 82, and the passages cited there, 
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the text. But the combination “first-born beginning’ seems also 
incongruous ; an adjective like mpwrdroxoc, which must refer to a con- . 
crete, does not accord with dpy7j as an abstract. For to take dpyi 
outright for drapy7, “ first-fruits,” is in itself of doubtful possibility, 
and the expression thus taken coincides with mpwréroKo¢, which is 
used as ‘5%, The two must therefore be separated, and mpwrd- 
tokoc 2x TOV vexpov be taken as limiting more exactly the more gen- 
eral dey7. The absence of the article with dpy7 is explained by the 
abstract form of the word (see Winer’s Gr. § 19,1). Christ, how- 
ever, is not called “ beginning” in the sense in which he is above 
called pwrdroKo¢ rij¢ KTicewc, 7. e., not as he in whom the creature, 
as such, has its beginning, but as he who in the life of the creature, 
which was fallen under the power of death, himself established a new 
beginning through his victory over death. Christ is called in the 
same sense doynydc, Heb. ii. 10, xii. 2. This reference must be ad- 
heréed to, because Christ is here absolutely represented as the incar- 
nate man. How far Christ is precisely called “the beginning,” is 
more accurately determined by the addition mpwréroxog éx tav ve- 
koov. Christ himself was dead, and, as such, among the dead in 
Hades, but he was the first of them, who by resurrection unto life 
was born in the glorified body, and thus became the beginning of 
a new series of developments. In his unglorified humanity he was 
through Mary é« onéguatoc AaBid, therefore ranked among man- 
kind as such ; but when glorified he was an absolutely new man, the 
apxj. (In Rev. 1. 5 é« is wanting, and Christ is called merely 6 7ew- 
TOToKo¢g THY vexpSv, On the other hand, in Rom. vii. 29 we find the 
expression 7pwrdroKoc év ToAdoic¢ ddeApoic.) 

His raising of many from the dead cannot be adduced against 
Christ’s being called tparéroxoc éx tH vexpdv, for those were raised 
with their mortal bodies, and died again at a later day. Enoch 
and Elias did not taste death at all, and neither can they be 
cited against Christ as the first-born of the dead. In general, the 
corporeal glorification of the body in those Old Testament worthies 
seems to have been a preliminary one only, which cannot be com- 
pared with Christ’s glorification. Nor, certainly, is a reference of 
the words dpy7), tpwrdroKoc, to the customary language of the Gnostic 
false teachers to be looked for here ; had the latter employed those 
expressions in another sense, Paul ‘would have defined more accu- 
rately the true sense in which they must be used. An antithesis 
could be couched in Paul’s words only so far as they seem to 
assert the reality of the resurrection against spiritualistic false doc- 
trines. But this epistle contains no definite declaration of any do- 
cetic tendency in the false teachers, as will be detailed farther on 
(see at ver. 22); Paul seems to have intended to designate Christ 
only as the beginner of the glorification. According to the theologi- 
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cal conception of the life of Jesus, Paul sees in it a special Divine 
design ; Christ was necessarily thus the first-born of the dead under 
God’s direction, in order to have in all things the pre-eminence ; he, 
the Lord of all things, was necessarily to have the first place in all 
earthly relations also. ’Ev téovv is not, with Beza, Flatt, Heinrichs, 
and others, to be taken as masculine, ‘‘ among all men,” for then 
navtwy would certainly have stood, but as neuter, “in all points, in 
every respect.” LHxcellently says Chrysostom : mavtayod mpdroc 
dvw mpOtoc, &v TH éxkAnoia TedTOG, ev TH dvaoTdoet TPATOC, everywhere 
first : first on high, first in the church, first in the resurrection. 
(The verb tpwrevw is not found in the New Testament except here. 
In the LXX., it is found Esther v. 11. It also occurs 2 Mace. vi. 
18, xiii. 15.) 

Ver. 19.—Christ’s precedence in all respects is grounded on the 
relation of the Divine to the human nature ; by God’s good pleas- 
ure there resided in him the whole fulness of the Divinity. He was 
therefore no mere man, like the rest, but the God-Man ; humanity 
was the residence, the temple, for the Divinity which filled him. 
Thus it is said of the faithful too (John xiv. 21) that Father and 
Son will come to them and take up their abode (uov7jv) with them. 
But while in Christ the whole fulness. dwells, 7. e., permanently 
manifests itself as active, the individual believer receives but a ray of 
the Divine light. The import of rav 76 rArjpwua, all fulness, is authori- 
tatively explained at ii. 9 by 7Asjpwpua rij¢ OedtH TOC, fulness of the God- 
head. It is, therefore, the Divine essence itself, inasmuch as it is con- 
ceived as comprehending in itself a fulness of vital powers ; with this 
the abstract form @eér7¢ accords better than Geé¢. But, as the Divine 
essence can manifest itself in an all-embracing (central), or partial, 
manner, wav is added to express that in Christ the former is the 
case. But here again it may be asked, whether in the selection of 
the expression 7Ajpowa we may not suppose an allusion to the cus~ 
tomary language of the Gnostics. For the Gnostics used, as is well 
known, the word 7A7jpwpua to denote the kingdom of light, the world 
of Aions, in opposition to Kévwua, Now, as the Colossian false teach- 
ers devoted a worship to the individual angels or A¥jons, Paul’s de- 
sign might have been to oppose the truth to those erroneous notions 
by describing Christ as the only object of adoration, in whom more 
than one Aton resided, that is to say, the whole 7Ajpwua. But we 
have already detailed at Eph. 1. 23 the reasons which determine us 
not to suppose such an allusion to Gnostic language in the word 
mrAjpoua, We cannot prove that the false teachers in the time of 
the apostles used the word 7A/jpwya as did the latter Gnostics. But, 
even were that demonstrable, Paul, if he had had in view an antithesis 
in the word 7Ajpwua, would have more strictly defined the sense 
which he attached to it, in opposition to the Gnostic usage. We may 
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rather admit in the expression katocxijoat, a controversial reference to 
such Gnostic views as look upon Jesus’ animation by a higher Avon as 
only temporary, from his baptism till his death. (See the remarks 
on ii. 9.) Nevertheless, we must adhere to the principle of regard- 
ing this whole passage as only a controversy with the heretical 
teachers in the mass and on the whole, and not against their special 
modes of expression, as Steiger and Bihr particularly have assumed 
in great detail; in no case have we a right to admit into the po- 
lemical outline of the first chapter points which receive no confirma- 
tion in the more exact delineation of the second. The false teach- 
ers mistook the true Divinity of Christ, and placed Atons on a level 
with him as objects of veneration ; this it is which Paul combats by 
describing Christ as the Son of God, and as him through whom also 
all angels and powers have received their existence. In ver. 18, I 
should without hesitation see an opposition to docetic errors, if the 
passage occurred in the pastoral epistles, for the heretics there de- 
scribed seem no doubt to have followed a docetic bias, but in the 
Epistle to the Colossians we find nothing of the kind ; on the con- 
trary, the low view of Christ held by the false teachers combated in 
this epistle seems to point rather to a materialist tendency than to 
a spiritualist-docetic one. ‘However, see particulars on this point at 
ver. 22, where the supposition that the Colossian false doctrines too 
had a docetic tendency has a certain plausibility. (That construc- 
tion of this verse which regards may 76 rAjpwua as the subject of 
evdoxyae, “it pleased the whole fulness of the Godhead to reside in 
him,” cannot possibly be approved. ‘O Oed¢ is rather to be consid~ 
ered as the subject of evddxnoe, as the incarnation of the Son is re- 
garded as the ordinance of the Divine decree of grace and mercy,— 
In the selection of the word katorkjoam here and at ii. 9 a reference 
to the Shechinah is not improbable. [See at John i. 14 on that 
point.| Jesus walked on earth as an abiding Shechinah ; he that 
saw him saw the Father.) 

Ver. 20.—As a further tendency of the Divine purpose of grace 
in Christ’s incarnation, is named the reconciliation through Christ 
to himself, so that he is both means and end (ver. 16). What 
establishes the reconciliation (there is no real difference between 
elpnvorovetv and droxataAAdooewv) is more strictly defined as the blood 
of Christ, and indeed as the blood of his cross, 7. e., as the blood 
shed in the death of the Saviour on the cross, and for the sake of 
emphasis the 6c’ aitot is once more repeated. That the totality of 
the creation to be reconciled is here meant, is made more clear by 
the fact that the ta mdvra is explained by etre ta ént tij¢ yije, etre 
ra év toig ovpavoic (ver. 16). The difficulties of this passage have 
been already spoken of in the explanation of the parallel one, Eph. 
i.10. The more general term dvaxepadaicacba, used there, cannot 
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be employed, as Bahr insists it can, to explain the more special 
droxatadAdzat here, but vice versé the latter illustrates the former. 
But the absolute result here ascribed to the atonement of Christ 
must, as we proved at Eph. i. 10, be understood of its tendency. That 
resistance is made to the comprehensive Divine design of grace by a 
part of the creatures, is a point which is here not regarded by the 
apostle. As to the rest, ta mévra cannot be interpreted here other- 
wise than in what preceded (ver. 16, seq.), viz., of the absolute total- 
ity of the creation, not merely of conscious beings ; for the recon- 
ciling power of Christ, beginning with fallen men as the first objects 
of its operation, influences properly also the universe to its restora- 
tion and perfection. (See at Rom. viii. 17, seq.) As to the rest, 
from what follows (vers. 27-29), the reference to the Gentiles espe- 
cially seems to have been present to Paul’s mind in this representa- 
tion of the universality of Christ’s reconciling power; these too, 
Paul means to say, are not to be imagined as shut out from salva- 
tion in Christ, as the Judaistic false teachers probably maintained 
they were. 

Ver. 21.—After finishing the portraiture of Christ, in opposition 
to the inferior representation of him by the false teachers, Paul ad- 
dresses himself again to his readers, and remarks that they them- 
selves have experienced the reconciling efficiency of Christ now (in 
the state of their conversion), whereas they once were estranged from 
God. In the parallel passage, Eph. ii. 1, 11, 12, the same opposi- 
tion between moré and vvvi is found, and a similar description of 
the unconverted state. In comparison with Col. ii. 13, and the ten- 
dency of the false teachers, who insisted on Judaism as the necessary 
form of the religious life for the Gentiles also, it is extremely prob-' 
able that Paul, in this description of the state before conversion, had 
principally in his eye the born Gentiles among the Colossians, who 
probably composed the great majority of the church there. But, 
while at Eph. i. 12 the Gentiles are described as alienated from the 
commonwealth of Israel, here ‘‘ alienated” in combination with “ ene- 
mies” can only be referred to God. The 77 davoia refers, judging 
from its connexion, to both expressions, in order to characterize the 
alienation from and enmity against God, not as a mere outward one, 
but as an inward spiritual one, in like manner as at Eph. iv. 18 the 
Gentiles are described as éoxotiopévor tH Siavoia, dmnAAoTpLWLéVOL TiC 
Cwij¢ Tod Oeod, darkened in their understanding, etc. The addition 
év toi¢ épyole Toi¢ Tovnpoic, 4. e.,in the wicked works well known to 
all, expresses further and finally wherein the estrangement from and 
enmity against God manifests itself and is made known, as in the 
fruits of the disposition, 

Ver. 22.—Paul here names “the death of Christ’ as what 


* See, as to the unusual expression in Paul “to be recone‘led through the death,” ine 
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effects reconciliation, as just before (ver. 20) ‘the blood ;” but év 7d 
dujate THe GapKoc adrov is added. The combination oGya tij¢ oapnée, 
body of flesh, is not found in the New Testament except here and 
at ii. 11. It seems somewhat superfluous, for it is matter of course 
that the odua is of odp&. The formula can only be explained either 
by polemical considerations, or by the purpose of contrasting the 
oma, as the physical one, with a spiritual odya, 7. e., the church (ver. 
24). For the former interpretation tlre later interpreters, Bohmer, 
Steiger, and Bihr, decide. They conclude, from the strict asceticism 
of the Colossian false teachers, that they necessarily look on matter 
as the seat of evil, and must, therefore, have taught Doceticism ; 
that Paul wished to combat the latter, and therefore asserts the 
true corporeity of Jesus and his real death. But that conclusion is 
by no means necessary, especially in that early age, in which errors 
had not as yet developed themselves in all their consequences. The 
Epistle to the Colossians contains not the slightest certain trace of 
docetic doctrines in the heretics of that place, such as the pastoral 
epistles undoubtedly betray. As the Jewish ascetics in Rome were 
tree (Rom. xiv. 1, seq.) from docetic doctrines (for otherwise Paul 
would have refuted those errors, and not represented those ascetics 
as merely weak brethren), the same may be supposed of the Colos- 
sion false teachers also. Had they favoured such heresies, Paul 
could not have failed to direct an open attack against them. The 
allusion here is so cursory that we cannot possibly recognize in it a 
serious assault against so dangerous an error. We decide, therefore, 
for the other explanation, viz., that the subordinate limiting term, rij¢ 
oapkoc, distinguishes the ova from the church as the spiritual odua. 
Had Paul written merely vvvi d& droxariAAakev év TH owuare dia 
Tod Oavdrov, the words might be naturally interpreted : “‘ but now 
he has reconciled you through his death to unity in the church.” To 
prevent this Paul added tij¢ capkec, which designates the body as 
the physical body of Christ upon which death passed. Another an- 
tithesis found here by interpreters between oda tij¢ oapkog and dééc, 
is to be rejected, because nothing in the context leads to the distin- 
guishing the zatural and the glorified body. In Col. ii, 11 odpya 
tij¢ oapkoc refers not to Christ but toman. Here, therefore, the 
term requires a special consideration, as odpt there denotes not 
merely the physical but also the sinful. However, Col. ii. 11 shews 
that the phrase oda rij¢ oapxé¢ has no polemical character. The 
last words of ver. 22, tapaorijoat tude dyiove Kai dudpove Kat dveyKAr- 
Tove KaTevuortov avTod, to present you holy, etc., express the result of 
the reconciling work of Christ, which relates to the assimilating of 
believers to the Lord. (See on Eph. v. 25-27.) Here this result is 


stead of through the blood, of Christ, the remarks on Rom, iii. 25 (Vol. IIT, p. 547). 
It stands here only because did tov aiuatoc came just before in ver. 20. 
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transferred to the time of the judgment, at which the faithful will 
appear before Christ, ¢. e., before his judgment-seat. (See on Rom. 
xiv. 10.) 

Ver. 23.—As the condition of attaining this goal (e/ye, “ if, that 
is, as I meanwhile may suppose,” different from eizep, see at 2 Cor. 
v. 8; Eph. iii. 2, iv. 21) Paul names the continuing grounded in 
faith and in hope, for it is only through the believing state of mind 
that man receives into himself the powers of the invisible world, 
which generate the new, spotless man, the Christ in us. The terms 
TeBewediouévor kai Edpatoe are to be explained by the figure of the 
temple, of the katockntipiov tod Oeod (ph. ii. 22), in which every 
individual forms (1 Pet. ii. 5) a living stone, which is inserted firmly 
into the whole building through faith (see ii. 7). No doubt Paul, 
in using the émpévery and pi) petaxcvetoOat, was thinking principally 
of the false teachers and their misleading, although personal moral 
unfaithfulness can also subvert the foundation of faith. The hope 
of the gospel is again to be taken objectively, as in ver. 5, so that 
the participation in the kingdom of God, which the gospel promises, 
must be understood by it. It is joined with pz) petaxtvovpevor as an 
abbreviated form for d76 rod evayyeriov Kal dd tio éAttidog adbtod.~ 
The apostle then extols anew (see ver. 6) the universality of the 
gospel, and designates himself as its (divinely ordained) minister (ver. 
25); both, we may suppose, in opposition to the heretics, who declared 
the Jews a privileged nation, and threw suspicions probably on 
Paul’s apostolical authority, although they did not openly combat 
him, for otherwise more definite explanations on that point would 
be found in the epistle. (The aorist tod xnpuyOévtos is, as already 
observed at ver. 6, to be explained by prophetic vision; Paul saw 
the universal tendency of Christianity already realized in the spirit. 
The réoa xriotc has here its restriction in the addition 7 i170 tov otpa- 
vv, therefore the earthly creation (rio ériyetoc) is the one meant. 
It is understood at once that by this, primarily, men, and indeed 
all, Jews as well as Gentiles, are intended [ver. 27, seq.] Still the 
choice of the expression is probably to be explained by the fact that 
Paul, as Rom. viii. 17, seq., shews, conceived nature also, along with 
mankind, as the object of the work of Christ. The év before mdéoy 
xtioe is also in favour of this interpretation ; for to designate the 
entire creation directly as the object of redemption, would require 
the dative alone.) 
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§ 2. Warnine against Fats—E PREACHERS. 
(i. 24—ii. 23.) 


The following obscure and difficult passage may be designated 
as a real crux interpretum, especially the Protestant ones. Before 
we enter upon the difficulties themselves, however, we have to point 
out what justifies us in making a fresh paragraph begin here. Were 
the reading 6¢ viv, which D.E.F.G. defend, correct, undoubtedly 
ver. 24 would connect itself intimately with ver. 23. But the later 
critics generally have justly rejected 6c, as it probably owes its origin 
only to the endeavour to connect ver. 24 more closely with ver. 23, 
to which it seemed to the copyists to belong, especially on account 
of ver. 25. But it is a mere illusion that ver. 25 is a continuation 
of ver. 23. On the contrary, Paul in ver. 24, with the viv yaipo, 
k.7.A., begins a totally fresh idea, which, however, he does not carry 
out and complete till ii. 1, seq. ; in vers. 25-29 he allows himself, 
according to his custom, to be led away from it, in order to pursue 
the idea (so important to him on account of the Judaizing heretics 
in Colossee) that he is called, in the dispensation of God, to preach 
the gospel to all without exception, to the Gentiles no less than to 
the Jews. ‘The fresh idea, however, is that the apostle’s sufferings 
and conflicts are a means of perfection to the church of Christ, and 
consequently to each individual also in her ; therefore their (the 
Colossians’) steady perseverance in the life of faith essentially de- 
pends on them, and their increase is brought about by them, as is 
further detailed at ii. 22, seq.—But, according to this, viv cannot 
be a mere particle of transition, as Biihr still makes it, but a defini- 
tion of time. Its emphatic position at the commencment (as at 2 Cor, 
vii. 9, where it is also to be taken as a particle of time), while as a mere 
particle of transition it usually stands after, at once refutes that sup- 
position, (Comp. Matth. xxvii, 42, 43; Mark xv. 32; John ii. 8 ; 
Acts vii. 34; James iv, 18, v.1; 1 Johnii. 8.) But how does viv 
obtain here its complete signification of time ? By reference back 
to the preceding tod ebayyediov—roi KknpvyOévro¢, Paul, in the con- 
sciousness of being near the end of his labours, contemplates the 
church as firmly established in the world, and from that contempla- 
tion breaks out into the words, '“‘ now I rejoice in my sufferings for 
you, for these too serve to the perfection of the church ;” working 
and suffering, Paul means to say, I am a minister and a promoter 
of the church ; I am thought worthy to take a part in the sufferings 
of Christ for truth and righteousness, (See Matth. v. 11,12.) Liicke 
(Gottingen Christmas Programm of the year 1833) endeavours to 
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combine both meanings, that of succession and that of time. He 
says, p. 6, verissimum hoc est, particulam viv, ut solet etiam Lati- 
norum nunc, aliquid habere consecutionis, et quidem ita, ut Paulus 
dicat, se, gquum de letissimis laborum suorum etiam apud Colos- 
senses fructibus audiveret, ob id ipsum gaudere de calamitatibus ex 
auld re sibi ortis. At the end of the same treatise on this passage 
this scholar thus assigns (p. 15) the connexion with what precedes : 
quee cum ita sint (i. 8-23), tantum abest ut me peniteat, inquit apos- 
tolus, ut gaudeam de malis, que vestrd causd pertulerim. Liicke 
seems, therefore, certainly also to recognize the beginning of some- 
thing new with ver. 24, even if he does ascribe to the viv a connect- 
ing siguification. So likewise Gdschen and Lachmann, who make 
a break at ver. 23 in their editions—The pov after taO7uacvv is cer- 
tainly a gloss, but a correct one, for “ sufferings” (ma@juara) are = 
‘afflictions in my flesh” (OAipete Ev 7H oapKi wov), According to this 
interpretation of the particular words, neither can, in what follows, 
the irée dudy of course be understood as “for your sakes,” nor even 
“in your stead,” but “for yonr benefit.” (See Eph. ii.1,13.) But 
the idea, “I rejoice in my sufferings for you,” which Paul expresses 
often enough, would not have put the interpreters into perplexity, 
as it readily admits of being taken in a modifying form, e. g., what, 
as the extreme, presents itself first through the benefit which the 
example of a resigned sufferer affords, did not the words which 
follow give it apparently a meaning which may justly make one 
hesitate. However, taken literally, the words there following suit 
neither the Roman Catholic nor any other notion of the reconciling 
and redeeming force of human sufferings, e.g., that of Gichtel. 
For in all of them the suffering of the God-Man is certainly rep- 
resented as in itself sufficient for redemption, and as the source 
through which alone the suffering of men can become a redeeming 
one also ;* but here the suffering of Christ himself seems to be rep- 
resented as insufficient, so that Paul’s suffering must first make it 
complete. Thus the incompleteness of Christ’s sufferings, and the 
ability of Paul to fill up that deficiency, through his sufferings in 
the flesh for the church of Christ, seem to be asserted in this diffi- 
cult passage ; assertions equally dark and repugnant to Scripture 
doctrine elsewhere. We readily conceive how the Roman Catholic 
Church eagerly seized on the passage, in order by its means to prop 
up plausibly their doctrine of the merits of the saints, and of the 
treasure of good works. But the phrase dorepijata tov OAipewr Tod 


* Thus the Roman Catholic Church refers the atoning sufferings of Christ especially 
to original sin, and the reconciling power of the sufferings of the faithful and of the 
saints to the actual sin of themselves and of others. But the redeeming power of human 
suffering is derived, along with faith and holiness themselves, from Christ’s work as the 
final cause. 
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Xpiorod, referred to Christ’s person, contradicted, as we have just 
remarked, the Roman Catholic theory also of the sufficiency of 
Christ’s sufferings. On the other hand, understood of the church, 
the words would certainly, taken by themselves, admit of an inter- 
pretation favourable to these Roman Catholic doctrines; but the 
apostolical doctrine, taken as a whole, contradicts so completely 
the idea of any redeeming and reconciling work of other men along 
with and beside the God-Man, that the interpreter is obliged to 
seek for the words another explanation. After setting aside several 
totally untenable interpretations of this passage, as that of Bolten 
(who translates: ‘‘now you cause me joy in my sufferings, and for 
the afflictions which I myself endure I have a recompense in his 
body, that is, in the church”), or that of Heinrichs* (‘‘ Jesus’ suffer- 
ings had become known in Judea only; thus ta vatepjpata TOY 
O2ibewv Tod Xpiorod is the circumstance that they had not come to the 
knowledge of the Gentiles also, which Paul therefore supplies by his 
suffering”)—the following, in which the decision turns on the expres- 
sions dvtavarAnoody and OAiverc tod Xprorod, are to be more accurately 
considered. We must regard the latter as the leading idea for the 
whole passage ; for the nature of the torepjuata and of the filling 
them up depends altogether on its import ; we therefore begin with 
the consideration of this. The genitive tod Xprotod can be taken 
subjectively or objectively. In the latter relation the interpretation 
propter Christum can alone be tolerated ; for that of earlier theo- 
logians, as Calovius, Sebastian Schmidt, Carpzovius, and others, 
“sufferings which Christ sends,” or even “which are similar to 
Christ’s sufferings,” are to be rejected as arbitrary.f But the inter- 
pretation “sufferings for Christ’s sake” is grammatically possible 
and defended by many interpreters, especially last by Bohmer also 
‘with an appeal to 2 Cor. i. 5; Philem.13 ; Heb. xi. 26; among 
which passages, however, Philem. ver. 13 can alone be acknowl- 
edged as a satisfactory proof. Liicke has essentially the same view, 
though he takes the genitive somewhat differently, viz., as genitivus 
auctoris, so that the OAiHpee tod Xgiorod are sufferings que Paulo 
apostolo, Christo auctore et auspice Christo, perferende erant (1. ¢. 
p. 18, seq.) In Philem. vers. 1, 13, Eph. iii. 1, Gal. vi. 17, Liicke 
finds likewise this genitive of the author. This acceptation of the 


* Who gives at the end of his Commentary on this epistle a particular excursus on 
the passage Col. i. 24. 

+ This-holds, therefore, also of Schleiermacher’s interpretation of this passage in the 
sermons upon this epistle, edited by Zabel. (Berlin, 1835, vol. 2, p. 259.) He thinks 
Paul calls his sufferings Christ’s sufferings, because they were similar to them in the 
point that Paul was persecuted by the Jews even as Christ was. “ And,” says Schleier- 
macher, “ Paul did suffer for the church, inasmuch as he by his activity among the 
Gentiles first established the kingdom of God properly.” I doubt whether taxis interpre 
tation of the great theologian will be found satisfactory. 
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words must also, like Bohmer’s, be called grammatically possible, 
But we cannot decide whether one of these possible interpretations 
is applicable here, till'we have considered also the other side, the 
explanation of the genitive tod Xguorod as genitivus subjecti. Now 
as taken subjectively, it refers most naturally to the sufferings of Jesus 
on earth, to his agony in Gethsemane and his death on Golgotha. 
That this explanation is possible, the collation of 2 Cor. i. 5 shews 
(see the remarks on it in the Comm.), although to me it is pro- 
bable that, with this idea the apostle would have written OAipec¢ 
Inood or “Inood Xptorod. But apart from this, the sentiment that 
something was wanting in the sufferings of Christ, which were 
vicarious and reconciling for the whole human race, and that Paul 
by his sufferings supplies that deficiency, is so completely repug- 
nant to the whole Scripture doctrine, and especially to Paul’s sys- 
tem, that its adoption would place the author in the grossest 
contradiction with himself. For the fancy that Paul points here to 
certain outward forms of suffering which Jesus did not undergo and 
he himself supplied, e. g., imprisonment, needs only to be known in 
order to refute itself. Tod Xpvorod can be understood subjectively of 
the mystical Christ alone, 7. e., Christ as filling the church with his 
life and being. This interpretation has been received by Luther, 
Melancthon, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, J. D. Michaelis, besides several 
Greek and Latin Fathers (Augustine, Chrysostom, and others), and 
in the latest times by Steiger and Bihr, and we also decide in fa- 
vour of it. For, if the interpretations ‘sufferings on account of 
Christ,” or ‘sufferings imposed by Christ,” are grammatically pos- ° 
sible, still they recommend themselves the less that elsewhere too, 
according to the representation of the Scriptures, Christ is set forth 
as suffering in believers (according to the term of the dogmatists 
oveTtKO¢, in opposition to the suffering of Christ in his corporeity, 
brootatiKe¢), and the emphatic way in which Paul here expresses 
himself as to his sufferings, makes us expect more than the bald idea 
of an outward suffering for the sake of Christ and of labour in his 
gospel, in which idea the indwelling of Christ, which Paul always 
puts in the foreground, is entirely ignored. Such passages are Acts 
ix. 4, 5 (where the persecutions of believers are represented as a per- 
secution of Christ himself); 2 Cor.i.5 (on which, however, compare 
the Comm.); Phil. ili. 10 (where the power of his [Christ’s] resur- 
rection and the fellowship of his sufferings is not to be understood 
of an outward uniformity, but of an inward essential community 
through the indwelling of Christ, as also Rom. vi. 5, 8, 17; 2 Tim. 
li, 10-12 ; 1 Pet. iv. 13); Heb. xi. 26 (where 6 dvediopo¢ tod Xprotot 
cannot be merely “reproach propter Christum,”’ but the reproach 
which Moses, as the real type of Christ, through his spirit working 
in him, bore); Rev.i. 9, where John calls himself svyxo.vwvig év tH 
Vou. V.—13 
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OAinper Kat Baoirsia kat bronovy ‘Incod Xprorod, which expresses more 
than a mere outward similarity and communion. From this refer- 
ence of the afflictions of Christ to the Christ in us, it follows natu- 
rally how their torepijata are to be taken. (See 1 Thess. iii. 10; 
Phil. ii. 30.) The church of Christ, which had suffered much from 
the very beginning, is to endure more suffering still by God’s dis- 
pensation : acertain measure of suffering is allotted her, which must 
be filled up ; Paul supplies that deficiency on his part by his suffer- 
ings in the flesh. "Ev tq capi, in the flesh, embraces not merely 
proper bodily suffering, but also the sufferings of the soul, in short, 
all those conflicts which (i1. 1, seq.) the apostle had to withstand, in 
consequence of the sin in the world, and which the Christ in him 
bore jointly as his sufferings. 

Next in order is the term dvtavarAnpoty, which we are now pre- 
pared to interpret. This double compound is not found again in the 
New Testament ; it also occurs but rarely in classical language, 
though by no means entirely wanting. (See Wetstein ad h. 1.) 
We must certainly adhere to the principle of maintaining so far as 
possible the force of the preposition in compound verbs. First, then, 
dvravatAnoodv must signify not merely explere, but vicissim explere, 
“to fill up something as equivalent for something else.” This mean- 
ing would here admit of being so applied that the apostle’s sufferings 
would be brought into comparison with the sufferings of Christ ; as 
the Lord suffered for men, so too the church in return suffers for 
him, and Paul thus fills up what is wanting in the sufferings of the 
church zn return. So Bohmer, Biihr, Tittman (de synonymis Novi 
Testamenti, p. 230), and others, take it. If with Bohmer we trans- 
late OAipere Tod Xqrorod “sufferings for Christ’s sake,” we have cer- 
tainly good reason to lay such stress on the avr, but not, if we take 
the phrase, as must be done, “sufferings of Christ, 7.e., of the mys- 
tical Christ in the church.” Bihr, who decides for this also, had 
therefore no occasion to lay a stress on the meaning of avri. For 
the conception of requital can be adhered to only when men are con- 
ceived as contrasted with the person of Jesus ; but here they are not 
considered as contrasted with Jesus, but as filled with the life of 
Christ himself, so that he suffers in them. The context therefore 
requires us to decide that Paul after his manner uses a doubly com- 
pound verb here, without laying a special emphasis on the preposi- 
tion dv7ié. The meaning of the words is only this: “ now rejoice I 
in the sufferings for you (viz., because I know the gospel victorious 
in the whole world), and fill up in my flesh that which is yet want- 
ing in Christ’s sufferings for his body, 2. e., the church.” But here, 
under our interpretation, another difficulty arises from the i7ép tov 
acpates adtov, for his body. It manifestly defines more accurately 
inép tudv ; Paul suffers not merely for the one church in Colosse ; he 
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naines that one for the whole church. In accordance with her 
organic unity, she increases all together when a part increases, and 
suffers all together when a part suffers. (See at 1 Cor. xii. 26.) For 
the rest, it cannot be doubtful that inép is to be taken here in the 
sense ‘‘ for the good of,” and not with Steiger in that of “ instead, 
in lieu of.” For Paul is himself a member of the church ; he can- 
not therefore possibly mean to say that he suffers instead of the 
‘church, as a substitute for her. Christ alone can be vicarious, as 
he is not an individual member of the church, but is potentially the 
church herself. But a difficulty is involved in the circumstance that 
Paul designates his sufferings after the indwelling of Christ in him 
as sufferings of Christ, and yet afterwards represents them as ad- 
vantageous to the church, 7. e., the mystical Christ (1 Cor. xii. 
12); for, according to this, Christ seems to suffer for Christ, the 
church for the church. But this difficulty is thus removed: as the 
suffering of Jesus served for the salvation of mankind, but perfected 
himself also (Heb. ii. 10), so too the suffering of the individual be- 
liever advances him and the church of which he isa member. For 
the church in the mass, though a living, single organism, the body 
of Christ, is yet divided into more active and more passive, into 
advanced members and members requiring advancement. To the 
former Paul of course belonged ; he could therefore justly rep- 
resent his sufferings, 7. e., the sufferings of the Christ in hin, as 
a means of advancing those members of the church who especially 
required increase, and their advancement was then an advancement 
of the whole church, from the connexion of every member with the 
whole body. 

But the idea itself, the advancement of the individual and 
thereby of the whole too through suffering, still needs a closer con- 
sideration ; for it might seem to involve the principle of a false as- 
ceticism. Nevertheless, we read in 1 Pet. iv. 1 the open declaration, 
“he that has suffered in the flesh has ceased from sin” (6 ta0av év 
oapkt témavtat duaptiac). False asceticism is, however, completely 
excluded by the mere fact, that the question here is not of se/f- 
chosen, wilfully invented and imposed sufferings, but of such as God 
imposes, and indeed, as we have already remarked, not merely of 
physical sufferings, but also of sufferings of the soul, in short, of all 
that which befalls human nature, weighing it down in its weakness 
(the odp=). That such sufferings tend to advance men in sanctifica- 
tion, that they exercise them in patience, meekness, and resignation, 
is abundantly clear. There is no question here of a vicarious, sin- 
forgiving efficacy of sufferings (Jesus alone has by his once-per- 
formed sacrifice established reconciliation with God and forgiveness 
of sins); but only of advancement in sanctification by sufferings. 
Forgiveness of sins the church has already, otherwise she could not 
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be called the body of Christ ; but she is also from this to increase in 
the new life, and sufferings are in God’s hand a means of advance- 
ment in that. But they evince themselves as such only when they 
are taken dn the right spirit (met with resistance and bitterness, suf- 
ferings do not profit, but rather injure, the inward life); the com- 
pletely right mind which is well-pleasing to God can be given by 
regeneration only, in which Christ takes up his abode with us ; 
wherefore Paul speaks not of Ais sufferings merely, but of the suf- 
ferings of Christ in him, But, as everything in the development of 
mankind has its measure and its order, so too has the way of per- 
fection through sufferings ; wherefore Paul represents his suffering 
asa complement of the joint suffering, which, according to God’s 
dispensation, humanity will have to bear. By this manner of taking 
the difficult passages their contents are clearly in perfect harmony 
with the doctrine of the Holy Scriptures in general and of Paul in 
particular. But the doctrine that Christ suffers in the faithful, 
though not vicariously and reconcilingly, but merely as sanctifying 
and pefecting, has its difficulty. For one would think the old man 
was the suffering one in the faithful, that, on the contrary, the new 
man, the Christ in us, was even in all sufferings in heavenly joy. 
No doubt the old man suffers too; but he suffers what his deeds 
deserve ; his suffering is the punishment of sin, and has no profiting, 
sanctifying power, but one that destroys him (Col. iii. 5), But here 
such sufferings are spoken of as can be a means of advancement to 
the individual and the whole ; these are sufferings of Christ in us, 
because they refer to sin as such, not merely to its consequences and 
their disagreeableness. Christ suffering is a type not merely of the 
whole church, but of entire humanity ; and not barely an outward 
empty type, but a living substantial one, in that Christ, as the eter- 
nal Word of God, has filled and borne up humanity in its true 
members with his power from of old, suffers in them, overcomes in 
them, and by victory tempers and perfects them.* Thus Moses 
even bore the reproach of Christ (Heb. xi. 26), and took it upon 
him willingly in the knowledge of the blessing which is in it. Thus 
even in the prophets of the Old Testament the Spirit of Christ 
worked and testified to them of the sufferings which are in Christ, 
and the glory which should follow (1 Pet. 11), 7. e., not merely the 
sufferings of the historical person Jesus, but of the entire holy 
church, the substantial type of which he is; thus the prophet 
Isaiah (chap. liii.) already describes the suffering of the saints and 


* However, the difference between the Old and the New Testaments still remains, 
this, that in the Old the Divine essence is present only substantially in man, not personally 
and forming a person, as in the New; and that, therefore, it is only in the latter that 
there can be any question of a new birth, which supposes the personifying form of the 
Divine energy, a form which creates a higher consciousness. 
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the suffering of the Messiah as coinciding in their fundamental fea- 
tures. Christ is the suffering God in the history of the world. In 
the sinful world he has suffered in all the pious from the earliest times, 


curse of sin into blessing, on which account too, according to Scrip- 
ture, no one is saved without suffering (2 Tim. iii. 12); in Christ 
pain and suffering are sanctified, his cross is the royal road to salva- 
tion for all. In the person of Jesus suffering was vicarious and re- 
conciling ; in the times before Christ it prepared for his appearance ; 
in the times after Christ it operates by sanctifying and perfecting. 
For the rest, it is quite clear that the idea of God’s joint suffering in 
sanctified humanity cannot becloud the idea of God in its purity, 
therefore must not be taken so as to derogate from the perfect, eter- 
nal blessedness (1 Tim. i. 11, vi. 15) of God. As God is present in 
the creature in every moment of its development, without by that 
means himself becoming subject to the limits of time and space ; so 
too he is present in the suffering creature, without feeling its suffer- 
ing as suffering, The joint suffering of God must therefore be 
considered as only the form of the presence and operation of compas- 
sionate Divine love in the suffering creation. 

Vers, 25, 26.—As already remarked at the beginning of the ex- 
planation of verse 24, Paul here begins a digression, in which he de- 
scribes his relation to the church ; his suffering and conflict are not 
further pursued till 11. 1, seq. Paul treats (it is to be presumed in 
opposition to the theosophical Judaists in Colossee, who cast sus- 
picton on his apostolical authority, even if they did not exactly im- 
pugn it) of how he was called to the ministry of the church, and 
that too among the Gentiles (e’¢ dude), according to God’s dispensa- 
tion, in order to spread abroad on all sides the mystery so long hidden, 
but now made manifest. See Eph. iii. 7. (As to oixovouia see on 
Eph. iii. 2. On the phrase rAjpdcat tov Adyov tod Oecd see at Rom. 
xv. 19. It is to be interpreted: ‘‘ to proclaim the Word of God 
completely in its whole meaning and extent.” [See also Tholuck’s 
Interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount, p. 135, seq.] Ver. 26. 
See on wvoripiov 70 drroxexpvppévov amd THV aiwvwy, the remarks on 
Eph, ii. 18. It stands here as an epexegesis of tov Adyov tod Ocod. 
—On the juxtaposition of yeved and aidv see at Eph. iii. 21. The 
vovi dé épavepsOn, which is subjoined by anacoluthon, has given occa- 
sion to alterations in the MSS. Some of minor importance read 
6 viv épavepiOn outright, which openly betrays itself as a correction, 
and D,E. have the reading vvvi dé davepwOév, which certainly, however 
intrinsically excellent, can yet make no claim to reception into the 
text, because it is extremely probable that z¢ too arose from the altera- 
tion of the copyists. Before dyiou aitod F.G. read droorddotc, which, 
it is to be supposed, was taken into the text here from Eph. iii. 5, 
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But, considering the close affinity of the two epistles, it would seem 
that we must assume that the gloss is correct as to the sense, and 
that by “saints” the apostles are to be understood, only, however, 
as representatives of the entire body of the faithful.) 

Ver. 27.—The reason of making known the mystery to the apos- 
tles does not consist in their worthiness, but in God’s will (Eph. i. 
9); this 70éAnoev 6 Oed¢ points then to the necessity of reverencing 
that will of God, and of recognizing the apostles as those from 
whom the pure gospel is to proceed. The glory of the gospel is then 
exalted in the words, té td 7Aotdto¢ rij¢ d6ENe Tod vaTnpiov TovTOL, to 
which Eph. i. 18 (on which see the Comm.) corresponds. (The 
neuter form 76 7AodrTo¢ is to be preferred here too with Lachmann 
after A.C. The genitive rijc¢ ddgy¢ is not to be taken adjectively, but 
to be considered as defining the nature of the heavenly mystery, and 
making its glory an independent attribute.) As to the rest, it is 
clear by the addition of év roic 20veoww to pvotnpiov tovrov, that 
neither “ the mystery” in itself alone, nor even the ‘‘ Word of God” 
(verse 26), denotes the diffusion of the gospel among the Gentiles, 
otherwise the addition would be superfluous ; the mystery is rather 
the gospel as such, in the manifestation of the infinite compassion 
of God in Christ. The riches of the glory of the gospel manifested 
themselves most brilliantly in its operation among the Gentiles only 
because it appeared among them in the sharpest contrast with the 
deepest shades. In the last words of the verse Christ himself is at 
length designated as the mystery of redemption. For in the gospel 
Christ is everything living ; in it there is not preached a mere doc- 
trine about Christ, but he himself, the living, personal Christ, the 
eternal Word of the Father, is himself doctrine and teacher in one. 
The Colossians had already recognized him as such. He was not 
merely outwardly preached among them—he had made his abode in 
their hearts, as it is said Eph. ili. 17: Xpuorog dua tij¢g mioTewe KaToLKEt 
by taic kapdiac ipdv. (A.F.G. have 6 gore Xporéc, which Lachmann 
has also adopted, but probably that is only a correction for 6¢, which 
is to be explained by attraction to the Xpioré¢ following. See 
Winer’s Gr. § 24, 3,§ 481, 8.) But it seems striking that the Christ 
in us is designated as the hope of glory (¢A7i¢ rij¢ dog, scil. peAAovane); 
it might seem where Christ lives in the heart there is already the 
kingdom of God and all its glory subsisting. In the germ, no doubt; 
but the inward Divine life yearns also for a completely homogene- 
ous outward state, and this makes its victorious entry only at the 
close of the development. The Christ in us is therefore the living 
hope of the glorious future, inasmuch as he bears in himself the 
energy to realize it and with that the pledge of it. 

Vers, 28, 29.—This Christ, then, who is the mystery itself, the 
apostles announce (1 Cor. ii. 2), and indeed preach him to the hu- 
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man race as such, without regarding the theocratical distinctions. The 
thrice repeated zdvta dvOpwrov, every man, has, as already remarked 
on i. 6, a manifest polemical character as a defence of the universal- 
ity of Paul’s doctrine against the Jewish one-sidedness of the Colos- 
sian false teachers. Nov@ereiv points rather to the practical phase 
of instruction ; diddoxevy to the intellectual. (On év macy oodia see 
at Eph. i. 8.) Its object is the téAeov év XproT@ mapactijoa. (Com- 
pare ver. 22.) The definition “ perfect in Christ” is to be explained, 
“ perfect in communion with him through his life which is imparted 
to us.” The perfection of the believer is none of his own, separate, 
beside God and Christ, but Christ’s perfection is his in faith. (See 
at Matth. v. 48.) As this is the universal task of all teachers of the 
church to form all unto perfection in Christ, so Paul declares of him 
self also that he strives to guide his disciples thither. But it is not 
in his own strength that he struggles for that exalted aim, but ac- 
cording to the power of Christ which worketh in him. (See on cata 
tiv évépyevav at ver. 14.) But the conflict, the magnitude of which 
- Paul mentions on this occasion, refers, as Steiger justly observes on 
this passage, not merely to outward enemies and obstacles, but 
especially to the znward power of darkness which strives against the 
consequences of light. (See on ii. 1.) J. D. Michaelis referred év 
dvvduet to miraculous gifts. In fact these cannot be conceived as 
excluded in the mention of the power working in Paul, but just as 
little are they alone, or even only particularly, insisted on in it ; év 
dvvdpet is an adverbial addition to évepyovpévqy, and comprises in one 
word all the outward and inward manifestations of power of the 
Spirit of Christ filling Paul. It is, secondly, intimated at the same 
time in this description of his working that it is not without success, 
but overcomes the world ; consequently the opposition also proceed- 
ing from the false teachers who were active in Colosse against him. 
Chap. ii. 1—Paul describes in the following verses the greatness 
of his conflict, especially for the Christians in Colosse and Laodicea, 
and all whom he could not instruct personally. Paul with this 
again takes up perfectly the idea of ver, 24; for dyav regi budy coin- 
cides with taOjpact trép tudv, The conflict on behalf of the Christ- 
ians there was, along with other grievous circumstances, a real suf- 
fering on the part of Paul for them, as the temptations which the 
heretics there prepared for them sorely grieved his heart, but at the 
same time also incited the faithful apostle to the most ardent con- 
flict in prayer for them, That, finally, Paul here designates the 
Christians in Colossee and Laodicea as those who did not know him 
personally, and therefore had received no instruction from him, is 
convincingly shewn by Steiger and Bohmer (in the first Appendix 
to his Commentary, p. 411, seq.) But why does Paul add xai 600 
oby édoaxay, Kk, T.4.? It would seem that his conflict for those who 
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knew him personally would necessarily be more painful than for 
those not known to him, as he must have had more at heart their 
welfare ; but the words of this passage give the impression that the 
magnitude of the conflict is determined by the absence of personal 
acquaintance. No doubt it is so, and indeed this idea is explained 
by the fact that Paul is the more solicitous for those unknown to 
him the less it has been possible for him to labour in person for 
their life in the faith, and to convince himself of their established 
state. The weaker children require the most faithful care and the 
most earnest prayers. (The addition cai tév év ‘TeparéAe is derived 
from iv. 13, and is spurious here. On the other hand, the form 
éwpakav is to be preferred with Lachmann after A.B.D. as the more 
rare.—IIpéowrov év capki puts the bodily countenance in opposition 
to the spiritual physiognomy ; the /atter the Colossians knew well, 
but the bodily appearance of Paul was unknown to them.) 

Ver. 2—The aim of Paul’s conflict is the advancement of the 
faithful. This is expressed in the words, va mapakAnOdow ai Kapdiat 
av7ov. The idea of consoling does not suit tapaxadciv here, because 
there is no question of any grief or any persecutions of the readers 
of the epistle. Nor does the term «apdia allow us to take taparadeiv 
in the meaning, “‘ to exhort, to instruct.” The heart can, indeed, 
as the organ of feeling, be comforted, but not exhorted or instructed. 
Ilapaxareiy is therefore, with Bohmer and Flatt, to be taken here in 
the meaning, “to confirm, strengthen,” after the analogy of the 
Hebrew pm (Deut. ii. 28, Isaiah xxxv. 3, Job iv. 3), which, how- 
ever, is not applicable at 2 Thess. ii. 17 also, as Bohmer will have 
it to be. Ilapaxadeiv is to be so taken only per metonymiam, the 
cause being put for the effect. Exhortation, where it bears fruit, 
has a strengthening, heart-establishing influence, and in that rela- 
tion the context here requires the term tapakadciv to be taken. It 
was not unnatural in what follows to alter the reading ovuPiBac- 
hévrec, which is certainly the original one, into ovyBiBacbévTwr, as 
the text. rec. reads, in order to make the construction more uni- 
form. The MSS. A.B.C.D.E. and other authorities defend the more 
difficult ovuPBacévrec. (See as to such anacolutha Winer’s Gr, 
§ 63, 2.) We have already had the term in the same significa- 
tion at Eph. iv. 16. At its foundation is the figure which compares 
the church of Christ to a body. Love is that in which the indi- 
vidual members are joined and combined into unity. Of course this 
ovuBiBacbivae év dyary also is to be conceived as dependent on what 
precedes, The aim of Paul’s conflict is to make his readers firm 
(against all corruption of them by means of false doctrine), and to 
unite them in love, with the victory over all controversies and di- 
visions. Finally, the exalted insight into the mystery of God is 
brought forward as the consummation of this union in loye, with 
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which afterwards security against being led astray is given by Christ 
as the only possessor of all true wisdom. But «ati before eic¢ nav is 
perplexing ; it is either to be explained by the omission of a verb, 
perhaps ¢A@wor, or to be taken in preegnanti sensu as et quidem, for 
which Bohmer decides. (Compare Matth. xxiii, 13 ; 1 Cor. ili, 5 ; Heb. 
x. 25.) The ovveorc is here more accurately defined in its riches by 
the addition tAnpopopia (see on tAnpoopeiobat at Rom. iv. 21, xiv. 5), 
by which the insight is characterized as not a mere outward one, 
dependent on the intellect, but internal, resting on the testimony 
of the Holy Spirit. This Spirit testifieth to the truth by his pres- 
ence (1 John v. 6) and effects thereby a Divine tAyjpodopia, To the 
idea of ovveowc (see at Eph. i. 8) tav 76 rAotTog answers well, be- 
cause the understanding conceives in itself the manifold charac- 
ter of the concrete. ’Exiyvworc, on the contrary, is the knowledge 
through the reason which gathers every individual thing into unity. 
Paul, therefore, could not write kai énvyvdcewc, so that this genitive 
also should be dependent on tAodtoc, (See ati. 9.) "Eniyvwoug ap- 
pears here as a higher grade of knowledge than ovveovc. True, knowl- 
edge precedes the “ails cor of the understanditie i in the Hera OT 
but, by means of the latter, knowledge is also raised to a more per- 
fect degree of depth and spirituality: At the end of ver. 2 a num- 
‘ber of various readings .are found. A.C. read tot O¢0d ratpog Tob 
Xptorod, D. reads tod Gcod 6 éote Xprotéc, B, rob Oeot Xprotod, the 
teat. rec. Tod Oeod Kai Tatedc Kal Tov Xerotod. Most of the modern 
critics and interpreters, especially Lachmann, Bohmer, Steiger, and 
others, decide for the reading @e0d Xprorov, Steiger tries to set forth 
in detail how from that reading all the rest arose, partly by mere 
interpolations, partly through interpretation. But I cannot convince 
myself of the correctness of that assumption ; I rather believe tod 
®od only is the original reading, as Griesbach and Bihr likewise 
suppose, and my arguments are ‘the following. It is inconceivable 
that Paul should a written O¢0b Xprorod, heh also never occurs 
elsewhere ; for the words may mean, 1, “ of the God of Christ” (but 
in that case Paul always puts the plena locutio 6 O«d¢ toi Kuptiov 
nav "Inood Xprotov, as Eph. i. 17); or 2, @eov, Xpuorod, 7. e., “ of 
God, which here means Christ ;” or lastly, as the advocates for this 
reading will have it, “‘ of Christ, who is God.” The possibility of 
this last construction is, however, undoubtedly to be denied ; Paul 
would have expressed the idea by Xporot, Ocod, The two others, 
as is confessed, do not suit the context ; it appears, therefore, the 
simplest way to view Xgeorod as a gloss of the copyists, and the 
reading 6 éo7t Xproré¢, which stands parallel with it, plainly shews 
that it is nothing else. But they came to that gloss quite naturally 
as follows: in ver. 27 of chap. i. Christ himself was designated as 
the mystery ; now, as it was thought necessary in ver. 3 of chap. il. 
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to unite the év 6 to the last subject Oedc, it seemed also necessary 
in this passage that Oed¢ should be Christ, not the Father ; for 
which reason the explanatory Xguoré¢ was added. But if Ocot Xpuo- 
Tod was once written, this unheard-of juxtaposition could not fail to 
give rise to the most various readings intended to facilitate the un- 
derstanding of the passage. 

Ver. 3.—But the connexion of év 6 with Oeé¢ here is by no means 
to be recommended, because Ge6¢ is not the principal substantive, 
but only defines more accurately the principal term pvorzjpiy ; the 
latter forms, from i. 25, the centre of the argumentation. In fact, it 
again coincides, it is true, with the other construction ; for God in 
Christ is himself his mystery (i. 27), the mystery in which all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge, 7. e., of both practical and theo- 
retical knowledge, are hidden. That mystery is no abstract doctrine 
separated from its author, no dogmatical formula, but the living 
God himself, who in Christ entered into humanity ; without knowl- 
edge of God, therefore, there is neither knowledge of this mystery 
nor eternal life (Matth. xi. 27; John xvii. 3). Consequently, in 
him alone are all the treasures of wisdom and of knowledge to be 
sought, not, as the heretics in Colosse insisted, in all sorts of sham 
wisdom, apart from Christ. But in the phrase “in whom are all 
the treasures hidden” (év @ eiou mévte¢ of Onoavpoi dnb Kpvdort) it is 
not intimated that they, as being absolutely hidden, can and may 
never be (taken up Paul in ver. 2 uttered the hope that they might 
come to the knowledge of the mystery, and, with it, of its purport, 
7. e., of its treasures), but that human strength is not sufficient for 
it, that, in one word, no one knows God but he to whom he mani- 
fests himself (Matth. xi. 27). God veils himself to the prudent and 
wise of this world, whose wisdom is in themselves, and proceeds from 
themselves alone ; they know nothing of him, their knowledge is 
mere show ; God reveals himself only to ‘‘ babes and sucklings” and 
to the humble, by imparting himself to them as their portion. For 
the rest, this passage sufficiently refutes all those dreamers and 
fanatics, who thought they were bound to expect a still higher and 
more comprehensive revelation of God than that in Christ ; viz., an 
age of the Holy Ghost. All that the Holy Ghost reveals he takes 
from that which is Christ’s (John xvi. 15) ; in him are all the treas- 
ures of wisdom and of knowledge. (From the context of vers. 3 and 
2 yvéow here can be nothing else than ézéyywore as in ver. 2, which 
testifies against the asserted difference between the two expressions 
See at i. 9.) 

Vers, 4, 5—Paul now applies the preceding general exhortation 
to the special circumstances of his readers, Its object is to warn 
them against the deceitful discourses of the false teachers. This in- 
terest in the welfare of the absent he bases on the spiritual union in 
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which he knows himself to be with them, his readers, and which en- 
ables him with joy to perceive the firmness of their state of faith. 
(IlapadoyigecOat is not found again in the New Testament, except at 
James i. 22, as here, in the sense, “‘ to deceive by false conclusions 
[paralogisms].” The choice of the term is to be explained by the 
form of arguing which the false teachers made use of for their views.— 
Il:@avoAoyia is found only here. In 1 Cor. ii. 4 év tresBot¢ codiag Adyorc 
stands for it. The term has here a subordinate idea of blame ; it 
designates a striving not to convince by the force of truth, but to 
persuade by the show of it.—Ver. 5. Comp. the parallel 1 Cor. v. 3 
to the antithesis here: capki dreyuw—nvevpate odv bpiv eit, Tvedua 
is, of course, not the Holy Ghost, but forms here the antithesis with 
odgé : “ outwardly far, I am yet inwardly near you, and take part in 
your welfare.” The collocation yatpwr kati BAérwy is strange ; BAé- 
mwv would seem necessarily to come first. Schott and Bihr take it 
as a Hendiadys : letabundus observans, or cum gaudio considerans. 
But Winer [Gr. § 54, 5] and Bohmer justly remarked that it is 
simpler to take «ai in the meaning of scilicet, by which means the 
kai BAérwr, kK. 7. 2., receives the character of an epexegetic addition : 
‘in the spirit I am with you in joy, viz., inasmuch as in the spirit I 
see your firm attitude.” Tait is taken from the frequently recurring 
metaphor of military service, ‘the compact order of the warriors, 
which attests their ability for fighting out the combat well.” The 
aTepéwpia THC sig Xovotdv tiotewe budv, which follows, and in which 
faith is described as the power which strengthens them in their posi- 
tion for the fight, explains taéic. The reading dorépqua has arisen 
merely from the circumstance, that from-what follows [ver. 20, seq. ] 
it seemed not well possible to predicate firmness in the faith of the 
Colossians. But Paul praises their firmness, in order to shew what 
he expects of them. As to the rest, neither need ver. 20, seq., be 
understood as if the Colossians had already given themselves up to 
the false teachers ; the question is there rather an oratorical figure. 
[See the explanation at that passage.] repéwua is not found again 
in the New Testament ; the LXX. use it for »p>, Gen. i. 6 ; how- 
ever, the verb occurs Acts xvi. 5.) 

Vers. 6, 7.—With reference to the instruction received (from 
Epaphras, chap. 1. ver. 7), Paul then exhorts them to remain faith- 
ful toit. But Christian instruction, as at Eph. iv. 20 (on which com- 
pare the Comm.), is not represented as a mere reception of a doc- 
trine of and regarding Christ, but as an actual reception of himself, in 
that really a higher living principle fills the faithful by the commu- 
nication of the Holy Ghost ; in him (Christ) they are to walk, in 
him be firmly rooted and built up. But Christ is here emphatically 
designated as the Lord, in order to render manifest the necessity of 
letting him rule. (On é6piGouévor and éroukodopovuevor see Eph. iy 
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18, it, 20, 22. As shewn by év atré, Christ is not in éroucodopetoOat 
conceived as the foundation and foundation-stone, on which the 
faithful are built up, but as the element that fills the whole build- 
ing, as the life-giving breath. The metaphor is rather to be taker 
thus : the building is begun ; the foundation has been laid by the 
apostles and prophets [Eph. 11, 20]; all now are built up on that 
foundation through being and living 7m Christ. Christ is the author 
and finisher of the faith [Heb. xii. 2].—In the words BeBacovpevor év 
Th Tiote Kaba edidaxOnTe, TioTt¢ cannot be understood of the sub- 
jective riortc, but of the objective one, of the fides que creditur, of 
the doctrine of faith. In the latter we may be instructed and es- 
tablish ourselves in accordance with the instruction that we have re- 
ceived. Paul means therefore that the Colossians are to adhere to 
the doctrine of Epaphras, which he confirms as true, and not suffer 
themselves to be led away from it through the deceits of the here- 
tics. [The opposite to (eBaoicba is kAvdwvigecda, Eph. iv. 14.] 
But they are not merely to adhere to that faith, but also to in- 
crease in it [¢v avry, scil. tiorec], and that too with thanksgiving, 
consequently with thankful hearts, for God’s grace given them 
through the communication of the pure truth, As to the rest, év 
av7i is wanting in A.C., and D.E. read év ai7é, but the omission and 
alteration are too easily explained for any stress to be laid on those 
various readings. ) 

Ver. 8—The apostle, upon this, pronounces an open warning 
against false philosophy, as the Colossian false teachers dissemina- 
ted it ; a warning, however, which is not, before ver. 16, again re- 
sumed and carried out more in detail, as in vers, 9-15 the idea 
that we must not depart from Christ, as in him everything needful 
unto salvation is given, is carried out. The destructive element, 
which Paul warns against, is called 7 duAocopia, But that, according 
to Paul’s intention, not every philosophy, not every striving after 
an insight into and a knowledge of the truth, is meant here to be 
rejected, and a blind uneducated faith recommended, is partly clear 
already from the doctrine of Paul in general, in which there plainly 
manifests itself a striving after knowledge, and the endeavour to 
reconcile faith and knowledge, and thus Christian philosophy and 
science is expressly recommended, nay, is set up as the aim of the 
development of the church (compare the remarks in the Comm. 
on Eph. iv. 13); partly from the addition kai xevij¢ dmdrnc. For 
the absence of the article shews that this is not meant to be a 
second and different point, by the side of philosophy ; it also lies in 
the nature of the case that such discordant things as philosophy 
and vain deceit cannot be placed side by side, if the term “‘ vain de~ 
ceit” were meant to designate generally every form of empty delusion, 
Ata Tij¢ plAocopiac Kal Kevij¢ dxdt rather forms one joint idea, and 
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that too so that the empty deceit must be taken as manifesting it- 
self precisely in philosophy. Empty, deceptive philosophy, there- 
fore, presupposes another genuine one as acknowledged. The former 
is;here the self-styled, fictitious “wisdom,” which the false teachers 
int\Colossee extolled, pretending to possess (verse 18) knowledge cfa 
peculiar kind as to the realm of spirits, while they were in fact 
blind in Divine things ; only such false wisdom (the pevdorvpos 
yveowe of 1 Tim. vi. 20, which does not deserve the noble name of 
knowledge) is meant to be blamed, not the true. That false wis- 
dom receives from Paul for a more accurate definition the predicate, 
kata THY Tapddoo THY dvOpirwr, after the tradition of men. But 
still every human endeavour to find the truth, manifesting itself in 
following the traditions of a school, seems to be blamed here, and 
revelation alone, which is not man’s at all, but God’s only, seems to 
be represented as the rightful source ; for, as, after this, koopo¢g and 
Xpworéc¢ are opposed to one another, so here Oed¢ forms the tacit con- 
trast to dvOpwroc. No doubt; but human philosophy is only 
blamed in so far as it sets itself on a par with, or in opposition to, 
the revelation of God. Where the question is not of revelation, 
€.g., as among the Greeks before Christ, there Paul would not blame 
a diAcoodia Kata tiv Tapddoo THY dvOpiTwv as such. But certainly 
within the domain of revelation no human wisdom can or dare claim 
authority along with, much less against, the Divine wisdom ; philo- 
sophy must always be cata Xprordy, 7. e., be in harmony with the 
truth manifested by and in him, if it would pretend to the name 
of a Christian philosophy. Christ, who is personal truth itself, can 
also alone be the truth of philosophy. As to the rest, Paul shews 
by the term rapddoac that these false teachers had not invented their 
views themselves, but received them in. the way of tradition.* This 
favours the view expressed in the Introduction, that the Colossian 
false teachers sought to amalgamate the Cabbalistic tenets, which 
were already imexistence, and which had come down to them in the 
way of tradition, with Christianity. The name ¢vAocopia can be no 
argument against our supposing Jewish wisdom to be here meant, 
for the Jewish inquirers also were called philosophers, not only by the 
Platonizing Philo, but also by the Pharisee Josephus. Certainly 
Bihr is right in maintaining against Tittmann that ¢:Accodéa cannot 
mean merely knowledge of the Jewish law, much less, as Heinrichs 
insists, ‘‘ religious worship according to the law ;” but all unusually 
profound inquiry into religious matters Josephus calls philosophy. 
Thus by him the sects of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Hssenes 
are called philosophers (B. J. ii. 12, 1). The correctness of this de- 
claration that “ the deceptive philosophy” here denotes the Gnostic- 


* It is not improbable that in the term zapddootc an allusion to the name nbsp, 4. es 
tradition is contained. as 
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Cabbalistic system of the false teachers, which they knew how to 
present in a very plausible way (év mOavodoyia, verse 5), is further 
confirmed in what follows by the phrase kata ta orowyeia Tod Kdopov, 
after the elements of the world. We have already at Gal. iv. 3 
made acquaintance with the same phrase, which is explained ib. iv. 
9 by dobevi Kat mtwyd ororyeia, weak and beggarly elements. This 
phrase, too, points to the Old Testament, and therefore is in favour 
of the Judaistic character of the false teachers. The name orovyeia 
alone would contain no reproach ; it is only the Old Testament 
that is characterized by it as containing the elements of religious 
life, whereas in Christ the réAoc of the law, the teAecérqc, is contained. 
But the addition tot céouov involves the blame ; for Paul does not 
mean to blame the Old Testament in itself, but that spiritless, ex- 
ternal, literal manner in which the false teachers understood it. 
Instead of considering it as actually fulfilled in Christ in its spirit, 
they endeavoured faithfully to adhere to it outwardly in the letter. 
Thus they degraded the Word of God to a mere form of the world, 
to beggarly elements. (See the particulars on the orovyeia tot Kéopov 
at Gal. iv. 3.) The assumption, that elements of Gentile wisdom 
are also to be understood by the “elements of the world,” is here, 
as at Gal. iv. 3, not demonstrable. Verses 16, 17 pronounce-too 
decidedly for the purely Jewish character of the Colossian false 
teachers for any one to be able to feel himself justified in supposing 
any Gentile elements in their system. Even though the Cabbalists 
might originally have received their impulse from Persian and Chal- 
dean ideas, yet their system had long so entirely passed over into 
the Jewish life and character, that Paul could have no motive still 
to distinguish in it the originally Gentile ideas from the Jewish 
ones. (BAérere uj with an indicative following expresses the convic- 
tion that what the warning is given against might actually take 
place. The article with the participle ovAaywyoy denotes a definitely 
conceived personality [see Winer’s Gr., § 18, 3, p. 100]; it is sup- 
posable that that perverse tendency in Colosse originated with some 
definite individual whom Paul had in his thoughts here.—vAayw- 
yetv, from ovAn, booty, is only found here. One need not imagine, as 
the object, faith, or anything of the kind, iz the Colossian Christians ; 
it is they themselves who are meant to be caught by the false teachers. 
In 2 Tim. iii. 6, alywadAwritw is used in the same combination.) 

Ver. 9.—That Paul here, immediately upon naming the name of 
Christ, allows himself to be drawn back to the majesty of the person 
of Christ, of which he had in i. 15, seq., already so copiously treated, 
plainly shews that the error of the false teachers as to the person of 
Christ appeared to Paul’s mind especially dangerous. The idea of © 
ver. 9 unites itself to what precedes as follows: ‘ beware lest any 
one should spoil you through the deceptive philosophy which is not 
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after Christ ; of this we must beware, because in Christ dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead ; consequently that alone can be true 
which is after him.” According to the parallel passage, 1. 19, the 
sense of our passage cannot be doubtful. To interpret wav 10 7A7- 
pawa tie OedrnToc, the whole fulness of the Godhead, of the totality 
of the church, or of the whole circle of doctrine which God would 
convey to man through Christ, is so arbitrary and contradictory to 
the context that it must be rejected as completely inadmissible. 
(See Bahr in the Comm. ad h.1.) Paul speaks here, as at i, 19, 
of the conjunction of the Divine and human natures in Christ, of 
the Son of God’s incarnation in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 
But the owpatixdc, bodily, is obscure, and requires a closer consider- 
ation. The interpretation totaliter, which Heumann among others 
defends, is to be rejected at once ; for, not to mention that no pas- 
sage can be adduced in which cwyatixd¢ has that meaning, the to- 
tality is surely already expressed in the 7éyv 70 mArjpwya in the 
strongest way. -Nor can we explain owpatixé¢ as vere, realiter, in 
opposition to “typical,” with Grotius, Nosselt, and others, after 
Augustine. For, although oda, as the opposite of oxida, means the 
essential fulfilment in opposition to what is typical, still no example 
occurs in which owuatixé¢ is used in-opposition to tum. Nor 
does the construction with xatovcet harmonize with this sense. For 
we can say, indeed, “the temple is a type of Christ,” but not “the 
Son of God dwells typically in the temple.” Yet this must neces- 
sarily be admissible, in order to make a fitting antithesis to the 
sentiment, the fulness of the Godhead dwells really (not merely 
typically) in Jesus, Lwpyatcn¢ now can mean either “ bodily” or 
“in substance.” For the former acceptation many of the Fathers 
had already declared themselves, in later times Calixtus, Calovius, 
Gerhard, Storr, Flatt, Biihr ; Bohmer leaves it undecided which is 
preferable. Steiger expresses himself too harshly in calling this view 
tasteless and insipid ; its adoption, on the contrary, is perfectly 
conceivable if they regarded the heretics as docetics. This now we 
cannot do, as was remarked on 1.22 ; but, even putting out of sight 
that point in the doctrine of the Colossian false teachers, the expla- 
nation of owpatiKnd¢ as == év TO ooare is discountenanced by the fact 
that this Divine indwelling in the human nature of Jesus, and 
therefore also in the body, is already involved in the év aité. Were, 
then, this ¢v ai7@ meant to be more accurately defined, Paul would 
not certainly, for that purpose, have chosen the adverb by which the 
idea is united with the verb kato:xet, but would have written simply 
év T@ o@patt, The adverbial form admits of no other acceptation 
than essentialiter, substantialiter, ovo.wdéc, Thus Athanasius, The- 
ophylact, Gicumenius, have already interpreted, and later the Re- 
formers in a body, as also Wolf, Bochart, Steiger, and others, For 
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the explanation of this use of oda— substantia, we must appeal, not so 
much to the Hebrew bx», to which oda does not exactly correspond, 
as to the use of #13, body, which in the rabbinical dialect is perfectly 
analogous to our ‘‘ substance.” (See Buxtorf. Lex. Rabb. et Talm., 
p. 405.) But the further question arises, what is the meaning of 
this clause, “‘ the whole fulness of the Godhead dwells essentially, 
substantially in him ?” against what heretical mode of conception 
does it form the antithesis? The verb xarouxetvy and the present 
tense are especially to be insisted upon; by them Paul opposes 
those Gnostic views which supposed a merely temporary influence of 
a higher spirit upon Jesus from his baptism to his death ; Christ is 
a permanent Divine Shechinah ; even on the throne of the Father 
the glorified human nature is combined with the Divine. But ow- 
uatixec¢ intimates the difference between the being of God in Christ 
and that in man, of which the words next following treat ; in Christ 
God is essentially present, not merely as influence, but centrally, so 
that Jesus is not a deified man, but God-man ; on the other hand, 
the indwelling of God in man is to be considered as only operation; 
God is in them, but they are not God. 

Ver. 10—That «ai éore cannot be taken imperatively is suffi- 
ciently inherent in the very idea ; we cannot demand to be filled by 
God. Besides, the New Testament puts yiveo0e for the imperative, 
not éore, The clause depends, like év att xartouet, on étt, with 
which no doubt an express tyei¢ would have been suitable, because 
the dwelling of the fulness of God in Christ, and belivers’ being filled 
by him, form antitheses. With ver. 8 this clause is thus connected ; 
“‘ beware of a philosophy od kata Xqioréy, for he fills you ; therefore 
you must give place to no foreign influence.” Yet év avo surprises 
us. We might deem it necessary to take év here in the sense of 
dud, as Christ is certainly to be considered as he who fills his own. 
But it is more suitable to suppose a conciseness in the phrase, and 
that tote év ait rerAnowpévor stands for “in him, 7. e., as being in 
communion with him, ye are filled with his life.” After this, Paul 
details further how everything is given to the faithful in Christ ; 
therefore they are to keep themselves to him alone, as the head, 
which is just what the false teachers do not do (ver. 19), in that 
they unite themselves to subordinate powers, whom Christ governs. 
Therefore Paul calls him 7 xepadq maone apyij¢ Kai eFovotac, the head 
of all dominion and power. (See ati. 16.) The name kepada is 
derived from the image of oda, as the church is usually called ; the 
reading éxxAnoiac for dpyij¢ in D.E. could therefore very easily arise. 
Here Paul seems either to have conceived the whole spiritual world as 
the body whose head Christ is, or he has only in this latter expression 
adhered to the idea of him that guides and governs. As to the rest, 
the names dpyai and égovoia in themselves might be used as well of 
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bad angels as of good ones. But from the polemical aim of Paul 
against the angel-worship of the Colossian heretics, it is to be as- 
sumed that he had good spirits principally in his mind. (See, how- 
ever, at ver. 15.) The reading 6 or 6 has certainly important 
authorities in its favour ; Lachmann has received 6 into the text, 
and Steiger defends it, considering tA7jpwya as the subject. But 
then, in vers. 11 and 12 too, év © would necessarily have to be re- 
ferred to 7Arpwua, which, however, is entirely unsuitable ; it is not 
in the fulness of the Godhead as such that the faithful are cireum- 
cised, dead, risen again, but in the person of Jesus Christ, in whom 
the fulness of the Godhead dwells, therefore in the incarnate Son of 
God, in the God-man. This decides, even with inferior critical au- 
Tones for é¢ as the true reading, 

Ver. ea .—Paul then shews in ‘the sequel of this OS pena 
how in Christ all that the believer can possess in spiritual blessings 
is already given him in Christ. Christ’s death and resurrection are 
vicarious for mankind : as all fell in Adam, so all are dead and rise 
again in Christ. This idea is very familiar to the apostle, and has 
already been particularly considered in detail in the Comm. at Rom. 
v. 12, seq., vi. 1, seq. 

The aorists receive thus their proper meaning (see on Rom. viii. 
30); in Christ all is fulfilled once for all ; his teréAeora holds good 
for eternity ; the life of the church and of the individual in her is 
only the development of what has already been given in him, It 
seems peculiar in this passage that the vicarious work of Christ (ac- 
cording to which the ¢v @ is to be taken quite literally, inasmuch as 
the faithful are conceived as reposing spiritually in Christ, the spir- 
itual Adam, in the same way as all reposed bodily in Adam, their 
bodily progenitor) is referred, not merely to the particular events ot 
the death and the resurrection, as usual, but to circumcision also. 
But in the év 6 kai regietujOnre we must not think, for instance, of 
the bodily circumcision of Christ, as if that were conceived as a cir- 
cumcision of all (for the discourse here is of the spiritual circum- 
cision of all, and not of the bodily one) ; the ideas of death and 
circumcision are here treated as identical, as the epexegetic annex- 
ation of the clause ovvradévtec atte ev 7G Bartiouatt, buried with him 
in baptism, to what precedes shews. 

For the burial is only the absolutely consummated death, to 
which baptism is compared, as Rom. vi. 4, with reference to the rite 
of submersion, by which the o/d man is withdrawn from sight in the 
same way as the dead man by burial. But circumcision is a figura- 
tive death ; the entire old man was to die as a sacrifice for sin, in- 
stead of which his blood is partially shed and the foreskin removed, 
as a type of the sinful appendages (mpocaprjuata, as the Gnostics 
said) of the soul. The faithful are therefore circumcised in Christ 
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spiritually, as his death in the faith is their death too.—In baptism, 
as the act in which the new birth is realized, the faithful die with 
Christ, are buried with him, and receive therewith the circumcision 
of Christ (the tepitopu7 ayetporoinroc), which Christ accomplishes by 
his Spirit, the circumcision of the heart. (Comp. Deut. x. 16, xxx. 6, 
Jerem. iv. 4, with Rom. il. 28, 29.) The added epexegetical clause, 
év Ti) dmeKdvoel Tov owLaTo¢ Tij¢ GapKoc, is also peculiar. The whole of 
the context shews that body of flesh (sdua tij¢ capxéc) cannot here de- 
note, as at 1.22, the physical body, for the spiritual circumcision cer- 
tainly does not liberate from the physical body ; oapé here has a ref- 
erence to the sinfulness of human nature. If we compare Col. iii. 9, 
ameKdvoapevor TOY TaAaLoN dvOpwrov odv Taig mpdseorv abrod, it cannot 
be doubtful that dzéxndvoreg tod cvjuatoc tie capkéc denotes the same 
thing. Léa tij¢ capKé¢ —= oHpua capKixdv, a odua which contains in 
it the nature of the odpé, of sinfulness. It is presumable that Paul 
chose this expression with reference to the death which the follow- 
ing ovvtagéevtec presupposes. Death is the laying aside of the body : 
in like manner the spiritual death which man dies with Christ—the 
total circumcision which Christ performs—is the laying aside of the 
sinful body, z.e¢., the putting of the o/d man and the putting on the 
new one. This way of taking the words was, no doubt, the founda- 
tion also of the reading Tév duaptidy, which, it is true, can make no 
claim at all to reception into the text, but is a correct interpretation 
of rij¢ oapkoc. On the other hand, that interpretation of the odua 
tig oapxoc, for which, among the latest interpreters, Bihr and Stei- 
ger declare themselves, and which makes oda mean not the corpo- 
reity, but the totality, and takes the allusion to circumcision as 
opposing the removal of an insignificant part of the body to the re- 
moval of all the sinfulness, seems to me far-fetched. Paul himself 
declares, Rom. vii. 18, od« oixet év tuoi, robr’ Eotivy ev TH oapKi ov, 
ayabov, there dwelleth not in me, etc. ; certainly, therefore, the body 
is not, as such (as matter), the cause of sin, but sin takes root in 
the body, as the latter now exhibits itself; 7. e., in the body and 
the soul which animates it, without which the body cannot exist, 
unless it is to sink down to mere xpéac, In this sinful condition the 
body is a body of flesh, and Christ delivers from it. Of course, the op- 
erations of Christ are here conceived ideally, as ver, 12 plainly shews ; 
it cannot, therefore, be objected, ‘‘ the Christian is not really here 
below freed as yet from the carnal body ;” just in proportion as he is 
not yet freed, he is also not yet Christ’s: hence at iii. 5 the exhorta- 
tion, vexpwoate Ta WEAN Duav Ta Ext TIS yij¢, mortify your members, etc. 

To this comparison of the death of the faithful, as the cnward, 
spiritual circumcision, with the ouéward circumcision in the Old 
Testament, in which is involved the intimation that in the New 
Testament baptism has stepped into the place of bodily cireum- 
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cision, Paul was, no doubt, prompted by the over-rating of that 
outward rite on the part of the Colossian heretics. Those Judaists, 
along with other ordinances of the Old Testament (see verse 16), 
imposed circumcision also on the Gentile Christians. This betrays 
their utterly materialist tendency, for the Old Testament had already 
recognized bodily circumcision as a symbol of the circumcision of the 
heart, and so had deeper-penetrating Rabbis too. (See Bohmer ad 
h. 1. p. 187.) And not merely so, for instance, that they considered 
both, the outward sign and the inward disposition, as necessarily 
connected, but also in such a way that they looked on the inward 
reality ag a compensation for the absent outward sign. Thus Rabbi 
Moses, Nachman’s son, says: gui concupiscit et ad voluptates incli- 
nat, ille dicitur d12, quicunque vero nec voluptates nec concupiscentias 
sectatur ts dicitur >. Compare besides Rom. 11. 28, 29, and the 
words of the Rabbi Lippmann cited in the note in the Comm. on 
that passage. (On dyetporoinroc see Mark xiv. 58; 2 Cor. v. 1— 
The substantive déxdvocc is only found here. On the figure which 
lies at the root of the words dzexdvcac0at, éxdvcacba, évdtoacbat, see 
at Rom. xiii. 14; 2 Cor. v. 3.) 

Ver. 12.—As believers are in Christ’s death dead with him, and 
in baptism buried with him, so they are now also risen with him in 
his resurrection. (See at Eph. ii. 6.) The power of God, who bears 
the title of raiser of the dead, is, of course, to be considered as the 
positive cause of the raising from the dead; and faith, with which 
the divine operation is laid hold of, as the negative one. Paul makes 
the latter aspect of the matter prominent here, in order to make it . 
observed by what means Christ’s work first really becomes man’s. 
But faith is here more accurately designated as mioti¢ tij¢ évepyetac 
tod Geos, All the later interpreters are unanimous on the. point 
that these words are to be taken thus: ‘ faith, which the operation 
of God calls forth,” and not, “ faith in the operation of God.” Only 
we cannot acknowledge the reason that Bihr urges for this interpre- 
tation, viz., that the parallel passage (Eph. i. 19) is to be thus taken, 
since, as was shewn in the exposition of that passage, the connexion 
of kata tH évépyeray, kK. T, A., is a different one, unlike that here in 
Colossians. For the rest, this passage is the most decided and open 
of those in the New Testament in which faith is referred to the op- 
eration of God. In man as God’s creature, every good thing is, with- 
out exception, precisely God’s work ; the prerogative of resistance, 
and therefore of sin, is alone man’s property. Faith is not some- 
thing which man himself can make and call forth at will; it is 
God’s work in him, 

Ver. 13.—At first sight the idea of verse 12 seems tautologi- 
cally repeated here, but, whereas in what precedes from verse 9 down- 
- wards the person and work of Christ were described quite generally, 
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here the special application of that work to the readers of this 
epistle and to their Christian experience is made. It is true the 
second person (neptetuiOnte, avvnyépOnte) had already been put in 
verses 11, 12 ; with those words, however, the Colossians are not ad- 
dressed as such, but the second person sets forth the readers of the 
epistle as representatives of the totality of the church. The em- 
phatic xa? inde first marks the point at which the apostle’s discourse 
makes a transition to his readers personally, since it must be taken 
“and thus he hath quickened you too, who were dead in your sins.” 
Finally, the passage is completely parallel to Eph. ii. 1, 5, and we 
therefore refer in respect to it to the exposition there. This pas- 
sage might seem, however, to contradict the difference between 
ovGworoetv and ovveyeigery assumed at Eph. ii. 5, as the latter here 
precedes the former expression, while according to the distinction 
there drawn, it should follow. But, as we have already remarked 
above, no progress is to be supposed in verse 13 in relation to verse 
12, which rather expresses the objectivity of Christ’s work, while 
verse 18, on the contrary, expresses the actual state of the Chris- 
tians in Colossee. These were roused, quickened, but not yet arrived 
at the fulness of the risen life ; here too, therefore, the difference 
between the two words assumed by us is fully verified. The life- 
giving, resuscitating, point in the gospel is the forgiveness of all 
sins, not of the actwal ones merely, but also of original sin ; not of 
the past only, but of future sins also ; for in Christ an inexhaustible 
stream of forgiving love is opened, which stream is accessible to every 
one who approaches it in true, profound repentance, and pure, un- 
feigned faith—therefore with a lively yearning to be made pure from 
sin. Only the addition to vexpov¢—ri dxpoBvoria tij¢ oapKog Duar, in 
the uncircumcision of your flesh, is peculiar to this passage. It 
plainly refers to the above comparison (verse 11) with circumcision ; 
the spiritually dead, carnally living, state, in which the flesh is mas- 
ter, is the one analogous to dxpo@voria, but the spiritual and living 
condition, in which the lusts of the flesh are mortified, answers to 
circumcision. (The ovv air@ is not, of course, to be understood of 
outward companionship, but of inward unity, in accordance with 
the preceding ¢v 6.—Instead of the reading viv of the teat. rec., the 
MSS. with an overwhelming majority have juiv, which might easily 
have been altered on account of the dude preceding ) . 
Ver. 14.—The idea of the forgiveness of sins is further illustrated 
in what follows, but in an entirely peculiar, and extremely obscure, 
manner. We are at first inclined to believe that, after the well- 
known figure, which conceives sin in its relation to God’s justice as 
a relation of debt, the burden of sin is here called a bond or note of 
hand, which the Redeemer has blotted out, nay destroyed, by his 
work, Thus many interpreters have understood either Adam’s sin, 
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as the original sin, which comprises all others in itself (so already 
Treneus, Tertullian, Ambrose, Theophylact, Gicumenius), or the 
conscience, 7. e., the consciousness of sin in man ; thus particularly 
Luther and the other reformers, except Calvin. But this meaning 
would require, in the first place, yecpdypadov jor, not ka? judy ; and 
secondly it is forbidden by the addition toi¢ déyyacvv which cannot 
be understood of the dogmas of Christianity, as already observed at 
Eph. ii. 15, The reference of yeupdypapov to the body of Christ, as 
Theodoret proposes, is based on the last words of this verse, tp007- 
Adoac abtd 7H oravp>. But Bihr (ad h. 1.) has convincingly shewn 
in opposition to Steiger, who in the exposition of the first Epistle of 
Peter (p.294) had declared himself for this interpretation of Theodoret 
(in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Colossians, Steiger himself 
has altered his view), that the body of Christ cannot possibly be desig= 
nated as a note of hand or acknowledgment of debt. Besides, even 
thus totic déyuaovy finds no satisfactory explanation, According to 
the parallel Eph. ii. 15, the discourse must also here be referred to the 
law, not merely the law of conscience, nor even merely the cere- 
monial part of the Mosaic law (for, as Bohmer convincingly proves, 
the mdvta Ta Tnapantwuata preceding obliges us to adopt a compre- 
hensive acceptation of the law), but to the law in all its relations, ex 
clusively, however, in respect to its commanding, requiring form, 
without the faculty of communicating higher powers, so that it can 
kill, but not make alive. (See on Rom. vii. 9, seq. ; 2 Cor. ili. 6 ; 
Gal. iii, 10.) Inasmuch as this characteristic of the law has arrived 
at the completest development in the Mosaical Law, we must direct 
our thoughts especially to the latter. Accordingly, yepoypadoy is 
not a bond by which man acknowledges himself to be a sinner, but 
a bill which declares the guilt of man on the part of God, and rouses 
in man the consciousness of it. God’s law is, on account of this in- 
fluence, a bill against man, and that bill is also blotted out with the 
debt itself, 7. e., in the case of the reconciled sinner the law has no 
longer the effect of condemning him, for Christ’s righteousness is 
his righteousness. The déyyata, decrees, harmonizes well with this 
explanation of the word, just as in Eph. ii, 15; for this term de- 
notes exactly the imperative form of the law. We might indeed 
here too, as there, wish for év tot¢ déyyaouv, instead of the dative 
alone. It is true, Fathers and translations read év, but no MSS. 
The annexation, however, of the dative to yerpdypadov for the idea, 
‘bill, which consists in ordinances,” is intolerably harsh ; it must 
necessarily have been rendered by 16 év roi¢ déypaorv, I prefer, with 
Winer (Gr. § 31. 10, Anm. 1), the connexion with what follows, in 
the sense, ‘which bill, by means of the ordinances, stood hostilely 
against us.” Doubtless even thus the position of the dative is not 
quite natural, but Winer refers us rightly, no doubt, to the analo- 
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gous passage Acts i. 2; at all events this difficulty cannot be com- 
pared with that of connecting tote déywaovv with what precedes. In 
the sequel of the passage we should regard kai airo ijpkev éx tod pécov 
as but interpreting more fully ééadeipac, did not the clause zpo07- 
Awoac abt6 tH orarves lead to something else. For the view, ad- 
vanced by Grotius, that a law is proclaimed to be abrogated by nail- 
ing it up, is but little probable, because, even if the custom is 
capable of proof, yet the Scriptures do not know it, and particularly 
in this connexion, after vers. 11 and 12 have treated of the death 
and resurrection of Christ, his cross alone can be thought of. Nor, 
of course, is this passage to be referred to the superscription, “ This 
is the King of the Jews,” but to the nailing of Christ himself to the 
cross, consequently to the atoning death of our Lord. By this the 
law itself, in its merely imperative form, was abrogated along with 
the blotting out of sin ; thus the law, as yevpoypador, was abolished, 
nailed, as it were, with its déywaor, in Christ himself, together with 
him, to the cross. The aipecy 2x tov wéoov receives by this means the 
signification of being killed, annihilated ; Christ’s death was also 
the law’s death, or, by a different turn of the thought, the faithful 
are with Christ dead to the law, as it is said Rom. vii. 6: xatnpy7- 
Onuev ado Tov vowov, dmobavortec, ev @ KaTeryoueba, ('Héateipw is 
found Acts iii. 19, of the forgiveness of sins. See also the LXX., 
Isaiah xliii. 25 ; Ps. li. 9. In Rev. [iii 5, vii. 17, xxi. 4] it is found 
in the sense of ‘‘ to wipe away, blot out.”—Xepéypapov denotes pro- 
perly every writing, but especially a bond, ypappateiov ypéove buodo- 
yatixov.— Yrevayecoc is found again in the New Testament at Heb. 
x. 27.—The LXX. often use it for 238%, Bohmer, without sufficient 
reason, lays a stress on w76, and takes the idea thus, ‘ which is 
secretly hostile to us.”—The reading jxev is with justice preferred 
by Griesbach, Lachmann, and others, to qpev, which D.G. afford. 
Aipevy éx tod péoov answers to our ‘ put out of the way,” either in 
the meaning, “remove, exclude from a community,” as 1 Cor. y. 2, 
or kill,” as 2 Thess. ii. 7 ; Isaiah lvii. 1.—IIpoonAdw, from 7Aoc, a 
nail, is not found again in the New Testament.) 

Ver. 15.—Paul at length closes this entire grand and profound 
description of the person of Christ and of his work with the sublime 
idea that the Redeemer is the victor over all the hostile powers of 
the universe, that he leads them all in triumph as vanquisher.of 
them on his cross, In form the statement is subjoined independently 
as an asyndeton, since, after the foregoing Kat abro qpxev, x, T. A., DO 
new tempus finitum could be expected without a conjunction. For 
the rest, here too the representation is still so conceived that God is 
the subject ; he, the Father, performs everything through Christ. 
Therefore, too, at the end of this verse, the reading év adv is to be 
preferred to é¢v aité. Now, that the dpyai and é&ovoia, here spoken 
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of, are not the Jewish magistrates and theocratic powers, nor the 
good angels either, is recognized and convincingly shewn by all 
later interpreters ; it can only be the evil powers, which, as kooyo- 
kpatopec, have in their power men who are insin. (See at Eph. vi. 12.) 
Along with sin itself the princes of this world, the devil and his 
angels, are also conquered. But the import of drexdvoduevoc is dif- 
ficult, especially on account of the remarkable reading t7jv odpka, 
which F'.G. and several of the Fathers defend. Were this reading 
correct, the accusatives td¢ dpyd¢ Kai tac éovoiac must have been 
joined with what follows, and then dexdvodyevoc tiv odpka would 
refer to Christ’s laying aside the flesh in death. But intrinsic and 
extrinsic arguments are against that reading. The critical authori- 
ties for the omission of t7v odpka preponderate, and its origin is 
easily explained by the foregoing tpooyAdoag avto 7H atavpd, upon 
which it seemed necessary for death to follow. Besides, Paul would 
doubtless have said drexdvoac0at 76 oda of the death of Christ, in- 
stead of t7v odpxa. If, therefore, we have to connect dmexdvaduevog 
Tac adpyac Kal efavoiac, it is a question, how then is the verb dmexdv- 
caoba to be taken ? With reference to OpvayBeverv following, the evil 
spirits must be imagined as warriors in their armour (see Eph. vi. 
12), against whom Christ fights and deprives them of their armour, 
strips them of it. The meaning answers to the words ei¢ todto épave- 
p07 6 vidc Tod Oe0d, iva Avon Ta epya Tod dtaBOAov, for this the Son of 
God was manifested, etc., 1 John iii. 8. To the mention of vanquish- 
ing the evil powers is further subjoined the making an open show of 
them by means of the triumph, ’Edevyydzice involves nothing dif- 
ferent from OpiapBeverv, on the contrary, the former is effected in and 
through the latter, As, therefore, Paul at 1 Cor. iv. 9 represents 
himself and his fellow apostles as a spectacle for the world, and for 
angels, and for men; so is Christ’s victory in a heightened form a 
spectacle for the universe, in which he leads the conquered in 
triumph. The expression of this powerful image is still further 
strengthened by the trait, that it is Christ’s cross in which this 
triumph is accomplished. For év ai7@ is to be explained with a ref- 
erence to év oravp® (ver. 14), as indeed many MSS. read too here év 
otavp® or év dvAw, in which to be sure, we see merely explanations 
of év ai7@, The cross of Christ, the apparently shameful destruc- 
tion of his work, was thus the victorious triumph over all his ene- 
mies, over the visible and over the invisible. (Aevywatigw stands here 
= trapaderypaticw, Matth. 1.19 ; Heb. vi. 6. The conception of shew- 
ing at the triumph necessarily passes over into that of exposing to 
shame. ‘Ev rappjoia here expresses the publicity. [See John vii. 
_ 4, xi. 54.] But, of course, the idea of publicity is to be understood 
here spiritually, “ Jeszs led them in triumph before the eyes of the 
world of spirits,” not before the physical eyes of men.—On Opvap- 
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Bevev see 2 Cor. ii. 14, where, however, it stands, as in the hiphil 
signification for triwmphare facere. Here it is = mownevety, tri- 
umphum agere.) 

Ver. 16.—After this long discussion on the person and work of 
Christ (vers. 9-15), Paul, connecting his discourse again with ver. 8, 
returns to the direct combating of the Colossian false teachers. 
Their Judaizing character stands out here quite unmistakably, in- 
asmuch as Paul calls on his readers not to allow themselves to be 
intimidated by their demand of a strict fulfilment of the ceremo- 
nial ordinances of the Mosaical law. It is questionable, however, 
whether the Judaists preserved the ordinances of the Old Testament 
pure, or mixed them with the Rabbino-Talmudical additions, The 
latter is rendered probable by their entire character. As they prac- 
tised a rigorous asceticism (ii. 23), they cannot have confined their 
decisions as to meat and drink to the law of Moses (in which, be- 
sides, no ordinance was given in regard to drinks); we may rather 
suppose that they (like the Roman ascetics), avoided all indulgence 
in meat and strong drinks (Rom. xiv.) At the root of this ascetic 
tendency there lay, probably obscurely, the opinion that matter is 
the cause of evil, which must have led, as a natural consequence, to 
Docetism. But in the commencement of heresies we do not find 
the perverted fundamental ideas developed as yet in all their conse- 
quences : we have, therefore, no right on that account, viz., because 
they lived ascetically, to suppose Docetism in the Colossian false 
teachers. The Roman ascetics were no Docetes either. The feasts 
finally denote here the well-known three great feasts of the Jews, 
the Passover, Pentecost, and the feast of tabernacles. The new 
moons were, according to Numb. xxviii. 11-15, solemnized as great 
and joyful festivals. See details in Winer’s Encyclopeedia, vol. ii. 
p. 176, seq. (Kpévewy has here, as at Rom. ii. 1, the meaning of a 
rejecting, condemnatory, judging —The év wép ee éoprijc, instead of 
the simple éy, is difficult. The reading év 7jépa is plainly a mere 
refuge for the difficult reading péper, and can make no pretension to 
recognition. The attempts of earlier interpreters to get its special 
meaning from that which takes pépoc as_segregatio or participatio, 
are recognized in recent times as untenable. ’Ev péper is also, in pro- 
jane writers, used adverbially in the sense, ‘‘ with respect, with re- 
gard to,” a sense here perfectly suitable. [Compare the passages in 
Wetstein and Lésner belonging to this subject.|—The plural oaf- 
Gdtwv is not to be referred to the sabbatical years and the years of 
jubilee ; it is, on the contrary, only a plural form used along with 
the singular, as Matth. xii, 1; Luke iv. 16, shew. Compare, in the 
LXX., Ex. xx. 10; Levit. xxiii. 32 ; Numb. xxviii. 9,10. Alsol 
Macc. ii. 88 ; Josephus Arch. i. 1, 1.) 

Ver. 17.—Those institutions of the Old Testament (4 refers to 
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all that precedes, not to od@Gata merely) are designated as a shadow 
of things to come (oxida TH peAAdvTwY, pevdvTwv is a totally needless 
conjecture). The antithesis to oxd is formed by odpa; shadow and 
substance are opposed to each other ; this substance is in Christ 
and the New Testament which he established. For this, therefore, 
the shadowy images serve no longer. To imagine in the oda the 
spiritual body of Christ, the church, was possible only through a total 
misapprehension of the passage. Still the genitive Xp:orod has some 
difficulty in it (the article before the word is, according to the best 
MSS., to be expunged); we expect the nominative 6 Xuordc, a read- 
ing which is, however, found only in authorities of no importance. 
But the genitive here denotes property: ‘ the substance is Christ’s, 
t. €., it comes from him, is derived from him.” Of course, Christ 
and his influence on the human race are precisely ‘‘ the things to 
come” (ra péAAovra), of which the Old Testament, with its symboli- 
cal-typical character, forms the shadow. That Christ was already 
come, and the church already established, at the time that Paul 
wrote this, can cause no difficulty as regards the choice of the term 
wéddAovra, for that is chosen from the point of view of the Old Tes- 
tament, as seen from which the New Testament was the future. 
But, as to the more exact import of oxd, it of course, as antithesis 
to odua, implies first the idea of the nothingness, unsubstantiality of 
the shadow, compared with the body which forms it ; but, further, 
also the analogy between shadow and body. The latter, the body, 
portrays itself accurately in the shadow, which presents an image 
of the body ; thus, too, the Old Testament is a shadow (image) of the 
New, a poppworc rio dAnOeiac (see at Rom. ii. 20), as symbol and type 
of Christ, of his works, and of his church. Thus, Heb. vii. 5, the 
tabernacle is called oxida tév éxovpaviwy, and, x. 1, the law is called 
OKid THY peAAdvtwy dyabédy, with which eixov THY Tpayydtwy is con- 
trasted. According to this, it is clear that it cannot possibly have 
been Paul’s meaning that the institution of the Sabbath by Moses 
is to hold good also in its outward character for the Christian 
church ; this is, like all the rest in the Old Testament, to be reck- 
oned among the oxat t&v peddovtwy, According to Rom. xiv. 5, 6, 
there seems to have been absolutely no particular festival-time in 
the ancient church ; their entire life was one feast in the joy of the 
Holy Spirit. True, inasmuch as in the outward church of the pres- 
ent the ideal of the church of Christ is only approximately real- 
ized, certain regulations and ordinances become a necessity ; but a 
Christian celebration of Sunday is still ever to be distinguished 
from the slavish service of the Old Covenant. This is well shewn 
by Riickert, in the essay ‘Of the Lord’s Day,” Erlangen, 1839, 
8, in opposition to Liebetrut’s work, ‘‘ The Lord’s Day and its 
Celebration.” 
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Ver. 18.—The Colossian false teachers had, however, other con- 
siderable errors also, besides their outward adherence to the ordi- 
nances of Moses ;* they pretended to a deeper knowledge of Divine 
things, which, with an apparent humility, was accompanied by an 
excessive pride. Against this tendency, which may easily iufect 
nobler minds thirsting after truth and knowledge, Paul gives the 
most emphatic warning. The word xataGBpaBeverv, which the apos- 
tle here employs, is not found in the New Testament except here, 
Jerome thinks he discovers in it a Cilicism peculiar to Paul, but 
without reason, as Demosthenes, Polybius, and others, use it. Bga- 
Bevew is toadjudge the prize of combat (Gpaeior), therefore, in gen-- 
eral, “to determine, decide ;” accordingly, cataZpaGeverv is used = 
xataxpivey in the sense of, “to decide against any one,” properly, 
““to deprive him of the prize of victory.” The meaning suits here 
perfectly well, as the yjdei¢ tud¢ kataBpaBevérw here answers to the 
yu tue tudo Kpevérw in ver. 16. Hesychius and Suidas had already 
explained the expression thus with reference to our passage. Since 
Paul makes use elsewhere too of the figure of the GpaGetov (Phil. 11. 
14), after the comparison of the Christian life with the running on 
the race course, we can here keep to the proper meaning of the word 
kataBeaBeverv, so that the sense of the words is this: ‘ let no one 
(by leading you astray to his false doctrines) rob you of your prize,” 
that is, draw you away from Christ, and consequently from your 
eternal happiness, which rests on him. The four participles which 
follow describe more accurately the nature of these heretics, and 
depend therefore, one and all, on pydeig kataBpaBevérw, This con- 
struction then refutes at once the interpretation which Steiger, 
among others, has once more defended, in which 0é¢Awy is taken ad- 
verbially here, in conformity with the well-known Greek use of the 
word “willingly.” For Bahr justly observes that each of the four 
participles must clearly have its independent meaning, as cach has 
its particular appendage. Besides, no construction gives a natural 
sense, if 0édwy is taken adverbially. Connected with what follows, 
the words would necessarily mean, “ willingly walking solemnly in 
humility and angel-worship.” But Steiger himself confesses that it 
is unsuitable to take éuGareverv in the sense “‘ to walk in state,” and 
besides, then the junction of @ 7 éépaxev is but harsh. But neither 
will 6éAwv give a suitable sense when connected adverbially with 
what precedes: “let no one willingly rob you of your prize,” gives 
an incongruous idea. For, even if we turn the words s0, “let no 
one have a pleasure in robbing you of your prize,” they involve the 


* It has already been observed in the Introduction to this epistle (§ 2, {| 2), that 
these words might be taken as if these false teachers here designated were different from 
those described in ver. 16; their identity is not expressly asserted, but the analogy of the 
horetics in the Pastoral Epistles makes their identity still in the highest degr‘e probable, 
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awkwardness of addressing to the heretics the admonition which 
should, under the scope of the passage, be addressed to the exposed 
and tempted Colossians. Just as little is there to favour the inter- 
pretation which takes #éAwv in its usual meaning, so that the sense 
is this: ‘‘as he (the misleader) will designedly deprive you of your 
crown in false humility and angel-worship.” For how the angel- 
worship of others is to contribute to deprive the Christians in 
Colossze of their prize, is not to be seen. The only correct method 
is, certainly, according to Hesychius and Phavorinus, whom most of 
the interpreters have followed, especially, among the latest, Bir, 
Bohmer, and others, to take 6éAwv here = evdoxdy: “ who takes a 
delight in humility and angel-worship.” 6édev is often found so in 
Hellenistic usage, with év following, after the analogy of the Hebrew 
z yen. (See the LXX.at 1 Sam. xviii. 22; 2 Sam. xv. 26; 1 
Chron. xxviii. 4; Ps. cxvi 2.) It is clear from the nature of the 
case that tarevvodpootvn here is a pretended humility ; elsewhere 
the term is used of trwe humility, as Eph. iv. 2; Phil. nu. 3; 
1 Pet. v. 5; and also Col. iii, 12. Here, and at ver. 23, it de- 
notes that simulated humility which appeared in those heretics 
coupled with conceit and pride. But as to the second phrase, 697- 
oxeia THY ayyéAwy, the more ancient interpretations, which take the 
genitive subjectively, may be viewed as sufficiently refuted. (See 
Bihr on this passage, p. 209, seq.) The translation, ‘ worship, 
which is taught by angels,” or “‘ which the angels practise,” 7. e., 
worship in angel-like holiness, plainly does not suit the context. 
Bihr rightly observes that the defenders of this interpretation seem 
to be compelled to it only by the circumstance that they had inter- 
preted the names éovoia, dpyai, x. t. A., in what precedes, not of 
angels, but of human powers. The ov kpatév tiv Keparijy, 2. e., 
Christ (ver. 19), leaves no doubt that the discourse is here of a wor- 
ship dedicated to the angels, which many of the Gnostic sects prac- 
tised, and for that purpose clothed themselves with secret names of 
angels. (See Iren. adv. her. i. 31, 2, 11. 32,5; Tertull. de preescr. 
c. 33. Josephus also relates similar things of the Essenes [B. J. ii. 
8, 7.]) This interpretation clears up the union of “ false humility’ 

and “‘angel-worship ;” that is to say, the false teachers in the wor- 
shipping of angels strove after a false humility in that they thought 
they dared not venture to approach the supreme God himself; in 
like manner as the adoration of angels and saints in the Romish 
church is usually justified. Thus Chrysostom had already observed 
of this false humility: elot tiveg ol Aéyovtec: od dei dud Tod Xprotod 
mpoodyec0al, dAAG dia THY dyyéAwy, éxetvo yap pelov 7} Kab’ judc. (See 
Bohmer’s second excursus after his isagoge.) This self-chosen and 
invented worship is called afterwards in ver. 23 26cAo0pqjoxeta, which 
term also there again appears in conjunction with taevvoppoavy7. 
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a, @ ju) éspaxev 2uBatevwr, the critical au- 
thorities vary exceedingly. First of all, F.G. read ov« instead of 
v7, but A.B.D. omit the negative altogether. This latter reading 
Lachmann has adopted, and it seems, in fact, to deserve the prefer- 
ence ; for it is easily understood how people thought they were 
obliged to add a negative to @ éwpaxev, which was afterwards ex- 
pressed at one time by ov«, at another by jj, but scarcely how one 
could strike out the existing uj. For, without a negative, @ éwpaxev 
is ironical ; it refers to the pretended knowledge of the heavenly 
world on the part of the heretics which they gave out that they pos- 
sessed through visions and intuitions. The readings éwpdxayev and 
éwpaxate have but inconsiderable authorities for them, and their ori- 
gin is also explained by the assumption that @ éwpaxev was the orig- 
inal reading, which some copyists endeavoured to make intelligible 
to themselves by referring the contemplation to the apostle or to the 
readers. The word ¢uZarevevv is not found again in the New Testa- 
ment, but is often found elsewhere in the sense, “‘to go, intrude, 
into something,’ and that, too, both of God, inasmuch as he pene- 
trates the world and the hearts of men, and of men in relation to 
God and Divine things. (Compare the citations in Bihr on this 
passage, p. 212, seq.) The meaning, ‘‘to go in state, incedere,” 
which Erasmus ascribes to the word, is founded on a false etymol- 
ogy. In meaning éGarevev here answers to the term keveuBarevery, 
which, however, is read here only by conjecture. It means ¢i¢ ta 
keva Baivev, ¢. e.,to strive to find out empty things. The words 
blame, therefore, the pretended possession of profound wisdom of 
which these false teachers boasted, For the relative é refers to the 
angels, and to all which is taught concerning them. They thought 
they had penetrated into the depths of the spiritual world by means 
of spiritual contemplation, eixj pvorovpevor O70 TOU VOdS TIC GapKdG 
aitév, Thei* conceit had not, considering the absurdity of their 
pretended secrets as to the realm of spirits, even a show of truth ; 
they were so conceited, el«j, ‘without ground or reason.” (See on 
pvowotcba, 1 Cor. iv. 6, v. 2, viii. 1, and passim.) The combina- 
tion vote tij¢ capKkéc is found only here. The apparently contradic- 
tory form of the combination is chosen purposely in order to mark 
the unnaturalness of their condition of mind. That which should 
govern the flesh, the vodc, is itself in those false teachers sunk wnder 
the power of the flesh, their vote is become aapkixoc. (See my 
Opusc. Theol., p. 157, note.) For the rest the oap§ here is not to 
be understood of gross fleshliness, for the Colossian false teachers 
were actually given to a rigorous asceticism (see ver. 23), The term 
rather marks the entire ungodly tendency of the natural man, even 
when it exhibits itself in more spiritual forms. 

Ver. 19.—Finally, Paul closes the description with the words, 


In the words following 
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“and not holding the head” (kai od xpatév tiv Kepadny, t. e., Xpio- 
tov). It has already been remarked in the Introduction to this epistle, 
that od xparetv cannot be understood as implying that the false 
teachers had not known of Christ at all, nor wished to know of him. 
Had that been the case, Paul might have spared all his polemics, 
The xpateiy is to be taken here as = xatéyerv, the metaphor, as is 
shewn by what follows, being derived from the members of the body, 
which remain members of the organism only by preserving their liv- 
ing connexion with the head. Those false teachers, therefore, it 
they do not adhere to Christ, are by that very circumstance sepa- 
rated from his church, and by that from his spirit and life. The 
heretics in Colossz wished, it is true, to be Christians ; but they 
placed the angels on a par with the Redeemer, did not consider 
him as the only way and the truth, and by that course had already 
pronounced their own sentence—they were apostate members. The 
succeeding words describe the relation of the whole body, 7. ¢., of the 
church, to Christ, more in detail. (Paul writes ¢& od with reference 
to the person of Christ, which is the head.) As to the rest the passage 
exactly answers to the one already explained at Eph. iv. 16, on which 
see the Comm. 

Vers. 20, 21.—To this warning description of the perverseness of 
those heretics, the fundamental features of whose character fit the 
sects of all ages, so far as they pursue a similar direction as to knowl- 
edge, Paul now annexes an apostrophe which sounds as if the 
heretics themselves were members of the church, or as if the Chris- 
tians in Colossee had already lapsed to the false doctrine altogether. 
But the remaining contents of the epistle accord with neither of 
these suppositions. The defenders of that false philosophy (ii. 8) 
cannot possibly be conceived as to be found in communion with the 
church ; they rather wish to draw the Christians in Colosse out of 
that, into their circle. But, again, the laudatory description (ii. 5), 
and the continuous exhortation (ii. 8, 16, 18) not to let themselves 
be led astray, do not suit the supposition that the Colossian Chris- 
tians were led astray. We can therefore in ver. 20 see only a form 
of representation ; ‘Ye who are dead with. Christ to the worldly 
elements, why do ye again set up worldly ordinances ?” means sim- 
ply, “ye incline that way; ye are on the point of again setting up 
worldly ordinances.” In order to bring the inconsistency of this 
proceeding more home to them, Paul represents their apostacy as 
already accomplished. With reference to the description ii. 11, 12, 
he assumes that the Colossians, as true believers, are with Christ 
dead to the world in general, and therefore to the worldly elements 
also, 7. e., to the law in its outward literal mode of conception. (Cf. 

on ii, 8.) It must therefore appear incongruous if those dead to 
the world, like those who still live in the world, wish again to set 
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ap ordinances which are in accordance with the elements of the 
world. (Ver. 20, on dro@vijoxew dé see at Rom. vii. 6; Gal. ii. 19. 
Zévrec év xdoum forms the antithesis to dtoBavévtec. The discourse, 
therefore, is not of physical life in the world, but of life in the ele- 
ment of worldliness which forms the antithesis to the element of 
Christ.—Aoypatigw is not found again in the New Testament. It 
means “ to set up an ordinance;” in the middle, “to let an ordinance 
be imposed on one.” But the allowing it to be imposed involves an 
acknowledgment of the righteousness of the ordinance ; consequently, 
the giving one’s self up to error. The choice of the word contains a 
clear reference to the déyyzara in ver. 14. The imperative form j7) 
ayy, x. T. A.. unmistakably expresses the character of the déypara.) 
In ver. 21 the yundé yetoq points back to the laws as to meats, which 
were spoken of in ver. 16, but the two expressions 7 dy and pndé 
Oiyn¢ present a difficulty as being synonymous. One of these two 
expressions might be referred to the touching of corpses and other 
things which the Mosaical law pronounces unclean, but how then is 
the other to be taken ? It is somewhat plausible to refer (as par- 
ticularly Bohmer still does), 7 apy to the prohibition of marriage 
For dxreo6a is used per euphemismum for matrimonial cohabitation 
It is so in 1 Cor. vii. 1, and according to 1 Tim. iv. 3 the false teach 
ers in Ephesus, who were akin to those at Colosse, decidedly for- 
bade. marriage. The ascetic tendency of the Colossian false teach- 
ers (see ver. 23) also well suits the assumption that they abstained 
from marriage. But asany certain intimation on that point fails us 
in this epistle, just as with regard to the docetic tendency, it may 
be too bold to found on the word dy alone a fresh and so important 
a feature of the heretics in Colosse. In the passage 1 Tim. iv. 3 
Paul designates the opposition to marriage as a devilish doctrine. 
From this it is scarcely probable that he would have here touched 
thus merely incidentally on that error. To me it is most probable, 
as Bihr, too, supposes, that the three synonymous words express 
together the formal tendency of the false teachers, and their recep- 
tion of the law in the Jetter only, looking for holiness in the outward 
instead of the inward, while the individual prohibitions have not, 
and were not to have, a definite separate reference to different 
objects. ; 

Ver. 22.—The succeeding words admit of being interpreted in 
two ways, either as giving the reasons of the false teachers for their 
ordinances, or as containing condemnatory words of Paul in respect 
to those worldly ordinances. In either case by @ mavra are to be un- 
derstood, not the prohibitions themselves, but the different oljects to 
which the prohibitions of the heretics p7j dy, x. 7. 4., refer; but 
@0opd, in the case of the reference to the false teachers and their de- 
fence of their ordinances, is to be interpreted of eternal perdition ; 
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in the case of the reference to Paul and his argument against the 
false teachers, of the physical destruction of the prohibited sub- 
stances. In the former case the meaning of the words would be this, 
“ all which, by the use which is made of them after the command- 
ments and doctrines of men, lead to everlasting perdition, and there- 
fore must be avoided.” This interpretation is defended by Storr 
and Béhmer. With the other interpretations, they must be trans- 
lated thus : ‘all which through use are destined to destruction, 7. e.. 
which according to God’s design are meant to be used,” whence it 
follows, that God’s will cannot possibly be that we should avoic 
them, and that the avoiding these objects is not capable of produc- 
ing holiness. In this acceptation the words é éo71-—droypijoee have a 
parenthetical character ; the words following, viz., kata Ta évTaAyata 
kat didaokadias TéY dvOpdrwr, allow, according to it, of no direct 
connexion with what immediately precedes, but determine more ac- 
curately doypatigecbe* 7) dyn, x. T. A., in that they designate the ddy- 
pata of the heretics as mere human inventions. For this interpre- 
tation Chrysostom, Theodoret, and other fathers of the church, had 
already declared themselves, afterwards Luther, Grotius, Bihr, 
Steiger, and others. The decision between these two interpretations 
is difficult, as many things are in favour of both, and no other is 
assuredly admissible. For against the explanation of Ambrose, 
Augustine, and some later interpreters, who refer the @ to the ddy- 
wara themselves, with the sense, “ which commandments, if they are 
followed, all lead to man’s destruction,” it is a decisive objection, 
that dnéypyjote cannot be taken as fulfilment of the commandments. 
Or, if in dxéypqotc we insist on the meaning “ abuse,” in opposition 
to the right use, in the sense, “all these things tend, through the 
abuse of them, to the destruction of men, but not through the right 
use of them,” we are led into an entirely irrelevant circle of thought. 
For Paul is not occupied with the question as to where the limit 
between use and abuse of meats and other outward things passes, 
but is combating the whole principle of the heretics again to en- 
slave under a new law the faithful released from the old law. 
There remain to us, therefore, only the two above-given interpreta- 
tions, which, grammatically viewed, are equally admissible. Still, the 
context would seem to favour that which finds here confutatory 
words of Paul, and not defensive utterances of the heretics. For, 
first, the whole passage is not such as to intimate that Paul wished 
here to draw attention to the way in which the false teachers de- 
fend their opinions. And, secondly, it is unsuitable to consider the 
words, kata ta évtdduata Kai didacKadiac THY dvOpitrwr, according te 
the commandments and teachings of men, as utterances of the here- 
tics, for then, according to that, the apostles themselves, and al! 
true believers, would be the dv@pwro here. From the phrase in ii. 8, 
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kata 7HVv Trapddoov tHv dvOoarwv, after the tradition of men, it is 
in the highest degree probable that the analogous one in this pas- 
sage is also meant to characterize the ordinances of the false teach- 
ers as mere human conceptions, in opposition to the Divine doc- 
trines of revelation. Besides we find the same idea, that meats 
and such outward things are, as being empty, without influence on 
the moral life, elsewhere also in Paul (comp. 1 Cor. vi. 13, with 1 
Tim, iv. 4; Matth. xv. 11.) ; it is, therefore, not improbable that 
he has also laid a stress on it here. It is clear then, according to 
this, that Paul is far from reckoning the Mosaical ordinances, as 
such, among the “elements of the world ;” it is only in the purely 
outward conception and arbitrary transformation of them by human 
teachers that he treats them as human ordinances. The terms év- 
tdApara and didackadiae seem thus to differ here ; évtdayata are 
definitely-conceived commandments or prohibitions, d:daoxadiat the 
principles on which they are grounded. (See Matth. xv. 9; Mark 
vii. 7.) This our interpretation of the words é éoru mdvra ele pOopav 
Ti droyenoet, confirms also the interpretation of ver. 21 above given. 
We declined in p7 dy the reference to the rejection of marriage ; 
ver. 22 shews that such a supposition is inadmissible as fostering 
also the repulsive meaning, that woman, according to God’s de- 
sign, exists for the sole purpose of being used by man. (’Aréy- 
pyocc is not found again in the New Testament. The proper mean- 
ing of the word is “use, wear and tear,” 7. e., the consuming by 
use. It is, however, used, even by good writers, without that 
reference, as entirely = ypijovc. Thus by Polybius i. 45, 2, xvii. 
15,-9.) 

Ver. 23.—Paul, in finishing off this warning against the false 
teachers at Colossee, again recapitulates in conclusion their prepos- 
terous notions. They have but an apparent wisdom in their hypo- 
critical worship, in their affected humility, in their self-invented 
and self-imposed mortification of the flesh ; in short, all is human 
and earthly in them, not Divine and heavenly, as in Christ’s doc- 
trine. “Aria connects itself quite simply with the preceding 
phrase, évtdApata Kai didackadia ; but the construction of éori is 
questionable. Some connect it with the ov« év tiq te, or even 
With pd¢ tAnopovay tij¢ oapkéc, as, particularly, Bihr still does. 
But Boéhmer justly observes that then ¢éoré would be entirely out 
of place, not only separated from the words with which it was espe- 
cially connected, but also unduly separating dzeva from the Aoyo 
éyovra belonging to it. In thesecond place, the connexion éott mpd¢ 
TAnspoviy ric capxdc would, it is true, afford a good sense, but as 
connected with ov« év tyu@ tux, yields a less appropriate meaning, 
“these precepts are not exactly in a certain honour, have no di- 
rect significance.” Who can persuade himself that Paul would 
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have declared himself so indefinitely as to doctrines which he else- 
where blames so severely ? The tvvé along with ty@ leaves no doubt 
that it defines more accurately the foregoing ddedia owpatoc, The 
only correct construction, for which, too, most interpreters by far 
have from the first decided, is that in which dtivad éote Adyov pév 
éyovta codiag are united. For Adyog is here, as it occurs also else- 
where, an antithesis to dvvapuc or dAjOeca (1 Thess. 1.5; 1 John iii. 
18). The pév is to be explained by the suppressed antithesis, ‘ but 
not the substance of wisdom.” ’Ey now introduces the particulars in 
which this show of wisdom after the opinion of men declares itself. 
And first, out of the three points produced, as respects é0eAo0pyoxeia, 
the word is found in the classics not at all, and in the later Chris- 
tian writers is, we may presume, borrowed from Paul. We are, 
therefore, in interpreting this word, formed probably by Paul him- 
self, obliged to have recourse to its etymology. The numerous 
words compounded with 20é4w have a two-fold meaning: they con- 
vey the idea either of what is voluntary, self-made, or of what is 
simulated, self-pleasing. Accordingly, é0eAo0pyoxeia may mean “a 
self-invented, arbitrarily-contrived worship,” as a contrast to that 
ordained by God. Thus Suidas explains the term, é0cAo0pyjoxet by 
idiw OeArpate oéBet TO doxodv. Or eOcAoOpyckeia may mean ‘a self- 
pleasing, hypocritical worship,” as Theophylact explains 7 tmoxpi- 
vouévn eviaBeia év tH Opyoxeia. The parallel passage, ver. 18, 
decides for this latter explanation, as our passage undoubtedly 
conveys a reference to the 0éAwv év Opyoxeia THY dyyéAwv there. In 
the same passage (ver. 18) is also found the second of the three par- 
ticulars, in which the apparent wisdom of the false teachers shews 
itself, the tavecvodpoctyy, ¢. €., here too the hypocritical humility, 
which acts as if it dares not draw near to God. And thirdly, in 
Jine, the ddedia odpartog is mentioned, 7. e., the rigorous asceticism 
which deals unmercifully with the body as a dungeon of the soul. 
This is especially adapted to create the appearance of wisdom 
and godliness, because it represents itself as an abnegation of what 
is earthly, as a mastery over the desires; and yet such self-chosen 
abnegation is exactly calculated to make the old man strong. The 
more accurately to define the preposterousness of this asceticism, 
Paul further adds, ov« év tii tev, where only owuaro¢g can be sup- 
plied. These words point to the doctrine, that to the body, as the 
temple of the Holy Spirit, a relative honour and care, determined 
by its position towards the Spirit, are due; that, therefore, the 
withholding that care is not holiness, but sin. To construe the 
last words, mpo¢ tAnopov7y tij¢ oapkog with the directly-foregoing ov« 
év Ty Tut, and refer them to the satisfying of the body, as if the 
sense were, ‘‘ without shewing the body a certain honour, so that 
the flesh is satisfied’—cannot possibly recommend itself. Neither 
Vou. V.—15 
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does 7pé¢ admit of that connexion, nor is it conceivable that odp§ and 
oGua should have been so exchanged. Even the difference between 
those two words leads to the opinion that odpé has here the ideal 
meaning, “ sinful nature,” whence arises this pertinent meaning of 
the words, one that accords also with experience, that outward abne- 
gation and chastising of the body may yet afford nourishment to sin- 
fulness, in that they, as proceeding from one’s own strength, beget 
conceit and pride in the mind. All abnegation possesses value only 
when it is done for Christ’s sake, and thus is born of faith in him 
and love to him. (See at Matth. x. 39.) 


Te 


PART SECOND. 
Cin rye ie) 
§ 8. GeNnERAL EruicaL PRECEPTS, 
(iii, 1-17.) 


SEVERAL critics and interpreters connect chap, iii. 1--4 also with 
what precedes, and allow the hortatory part to begin only with ver. 
5; but the vexpwoare ody in ver, 5 is nothing but the resumption of 
ver. 1, inasmuch as what is here predicated is predicated there, only 
expressed from the negative point of view. Thus in point of fact, 
we directly seek what is above when we mortify what belongs to 
the earth. Therefore the hortatory part must begin with the third 
chapter. 

Vers, 1, 2.—With a retrospective reference to ii. 12, Paul con- 
ceives his readers, and in them all believers, as risen with Christ. 
Now, as the Redeemer, who rose in the body, ascended into heaven 
also in the body, because he belonged no longer to the earth, so also 
must those risen in the Spirit tend towards things above with all 
their thoughts and in all their ways, for there is the magnet which 
attracts them to itself, viz., Christ, who sits at the right hand of 
God, 7. e., takes part in the government of the world, who is there- 
fore the Lord, and, as such, must alone be the object of aspiration. 
(On the formula kaOjoOa év dei tod Ocod see at Matth. xxvi. 62, 
seq.—In the antithesis tad dvw and ta éni tij¢ ye the latter phrase is 
to be regarded as merely equivalent to ta kétw ; but, no doubt, hea- 
ven and earth, above and below, have here their reference to the 
contrast of the spiritual and pure with the material and impure 
[compare ver. 5], without, however, placing the origin of evil in 
matter as such. We need not observe that it is improper at Ta dvw 
to supply dya6a, for the connected od obliges us to refer it to the 
locality of heaven. Between ¢yreiv and ¢poveiy here the distinction 
is to be supposed that ¢poveiv denotes the state, S7teitv having passed 
over altogether into the disposition.) 

Vers. 3, 4.—The necessity of aspiring after the heavenly and 
pure is further grounded on the assertion that they as dead (in the 
old man) can no more be turned towards earthly things, in that the 
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susceptibility for such is wanting. Their real life is now hidden with | 
Christ in God ; all their aspirations, therefore, must be directed to- 
wards Divine things. The life of believers is called hidden, inas- 
much as it is inward, and the outward does not correspond with it. 
The believer bears a twofold life ; outwardly poor, weak, and in 
shame: inwardly, filled with Divine life and heavenly peace, as Paul, 
2 Cor. vi. 8, seq., so beautifully describes it by a series of antitheses, 
In like manner the Redeemer, dying on the cross the most despised 
and unvalued of all men, was at the same time the victor over all the 
foes of the spiritual world. (See on Col. 11.15.) The xéxputrae év 7 
06 must not be stripped of its force by the translation, “is known to 
God alone.” God is rather conceived of here asthe element into whose 
essence the faithful, like Christ himself, are taken up, and in which 
they are concealed, so that no one can penetrate into this element of 
life, as God is called and is ¢é¢ olxaév dxpoottov, dwelling in light un- 
approachable (1 Tim. vi. 16). But when Christ shall manifest his 
glory which-he has of the Father (John xvii. 24), viz., on the day of 
his appearance, then the faithful too will be made manifest with him 
in their glory which Christ has given them (John xvii. 22). As such 
a one who has communicated his glory to us, which is his essence 
and life itself, Christ is called 7 w7 judy, Christ inus. The expres- 
sion must, therefore, not be resolved into the more general idea, 
“author of our life.” No, he is the element itself of the spiritual 
life. He lives in us and we in him, (In ver. 4 the reading fw7 
quay is, with Griesbach, Lachmann, and others, to be preferred, on 
the authority of C.D.E.F.G., to the usual one, Swi judy. As at the 
end of ver. 4 the second person again appears, 7jév might easily be 
changed into tyr.) 

Ver. 5.—The exhortation of vers. 1 and 2, ta dvw Cyreite, pi) Ta 
ent tie yij¢ @poveire, is now specially extended to individual points. 
But with the phrase ta ént tij¢ yijs, 7. €., Ta ertyera, “ what belongs 
to the earth” (which is expressed at Tit, ii. 12 by xoopwxat émOvpiar), 
there is here conjoined the image of the body and its separate mem- 
bers, as which the natural man is represented with his lusts and de- 
sires. 'Those members, that is, lusts, which are here named are only 
cited by way of example, for ver. 8, where the exhortation is re- 
sumed with another turn of expression, mentions other forms of sin. 
But it is remarkable that, whereas in ver. 3 it was d7eOdvete, ye are 
dead, Paul here writes vexpwoate, mortify; for the mortifying pre- 
supposes life in the being to be mortified, and therefore is opposed 
to being dead. Ina similar way Paul describes, in the Epistle to the 
Philippians, iii. 12, seq., the state of the believers as perfected, and 
yet directly afterwards says, “not that Iam perfect, but I follow after.” 
For at first Paul views the believer quite objectively, in the way 
in which God looks on him in Christ, afterwards in his subjective 
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position, viz., according to the actual degree of sanctification, which 
is determined by the gradual extension, through all the functions 
(members) of the man, of the life of Christ which is rooted in his 
inmost being. Both modes of expression are necessarily grounded 
on Paul’s doctrine of the dcxaoovvn Seod and the AoyigecOa eic¢ O1- 
kacoovvnv. (See at Rom. iii. 21.) What is here expressed by vexpody 
ta pédn, mortify the members, is at Gal. v. 24 denoted by oravpoiv 
THY odpka ody Toig TaOjwact Kat Taic émLOvuiasc, crucify the flesh, etc. 
As to the rest, it is understood at once that the mortification of the 
old man is not to be achieved in one’s own strength, but in the 
strength of the Holy Spirit. The exhortation is accordingly to be 
thus taken; ‘ leave through fidelity room in you for the Spirit which 
mortifies the old man!” Among the members to be mortified Paul 
names, above all, carnal sins in their various shades, because, pro- 
ceeding from them, all the remaining tendencies of human nature 
are poisoned. Whilst 7opveia denotes the natural gratification of 
sexual desire, without marriage, dxa@apoia refers to unnatural and 
secret sexual sins. On the other hand, 7d6o0¢ refers to the dispo- 
sition towards lust, to the lasciviousness of inward desire, as at 
1 Thess. iv. 5 it is united with ém@vuia, The distinguishing of 
éxtOvpia xax7 from 7dé0¢ denotes, it is presumable, the special mani- 
festation of the more general 7d0o¢ in a definite case and for a defi- 
nite object. But the explanation of the expression 7Acovetia is 
rendered difficult partly by its combination with nothing but sins 
of lust, partly by the addition 7ri¢ éoriv cidwAodatpeia. However, it 
has been already proved at Eph. iv. 19, v. 3, 5, that Paui uses the 
word tAeovegia also of greediness, in so far as it declares itself as 
pampering of the flesh, and thus promotes lust. The designa- 
tion of mAeovegia as eidwAodatpeia is sufficiently elucidated, as ob- 
served already on Eph. v. 3-5, by the circumstance that Paul at 
Phil. ii. 19 conceives the pampering of the flesh as making a 
god of the belly. In 1 Thess. iv. 6 mAcovexreity is used of adul- 
tery as a sin which involves an inroad on the property of one’s 
neighbour; that aspect of the idea is of course inapplicable here 
on account of the addition jrv¢ éoriv sidwAodatpeia. The article 
might seem favourable to the supposition that tAcovetia designates 
here another vice different from the former expressions, unless the 
supposition that it has been put on account of the following jjr¢ 
were more natural, 

Vers. 6, 7.—In order to make the incompatibility of such sins of 
the flesh with the life in Christ as plain as possible, Paul causes it 
to be observed that the wrath of God comes upon unbelievers on 
account of these sins, therefore that every one who chose to give 
himself up to them would sink down to the level of the unbe- 
lievers. ‘The reminding them of their previous state before their 
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conversion to Christ is intended to assure them (the readers), from 
their own experience, of this truth, that God’s wrath comes upon 
those who commit such sins, and to be an argument for the neces- 
sity of ridding themselves of them. (With verse 6 compare Eph. 
v. 6, with verse 7 Eph. ii. 2.—Ev ofc is not to be taken as masculine, 
for surely they even yet lived among the vloi¢ tij¢ dmeOeiac as con- 
verts, but as newter: “in which vices ye too once walked.” Ziv 
stands related to teperateiv as denoting not physical life, but 
the tendency of the man, the disposition, from which the con- 
duct proceeds as the consequence.—’Ev rovto¢ is, with Lach- 
mann, on the authority of A.B.C.D.E., to be preferred to év 
avrtoic.) 

Vers, 8-10.—Here the apostle again takes up the ethical ex- 
hortation of ver. 5, but in another metaphor: ‘Now (vv is a 
designation of the state of conversion, an antithesis to woré in verse 
7—compare Eph. ii. 11, 13) do ye too lay aside every sinful thing.” 
’ArrotiOEévat, like dmexdvoacba (verse 9), has for its foundation the 
figure of a garment, which is laid aside when soiled in order to be 
put on again fresh and clean. (Compare verse 12, évdvcaode ovv, 
«. 7. A,, and at Rom, xiii. 14; Col. 11.11.) Here too neither com- 
pleteness nor exact order was kept in view by Paul in the enumera- 
tion of individual sins which are to be laid aside. (On dpy# and 
Ovud¢ see Rom. ii. 8; Eph. iv. 81—The very general term kxaxia has 
been already interpreted by the Fathers here as prvqotnaxia, 7. €., as 
malice, in the sense of revenge, desire to resent injuries.—BAaopypuia 
is here, as at Eph. iv. 31, not speaking impiously of God, but all 
abuse and railing, as an effect of anger.—Aloypodoyia, lewd discourse, 
see on Eph. v. 4.) Now in verse 9 all that is to be laid aside is 
called 6 raiatd¢ dvOpwroc, the old man, from whom sins proceed as 
npagec. (See on this point at Rom. vii. 21-23.) But the act of 
laying aside the old man has for its indispensable correlative the put- 
ting on the new man, because only the creative efficiency of God, 
which calls forth the latter, mortifies at the same time the former. 
(See at Eph. iv. 23, 24.) On the description of the new man, as 
renewed after God’s image, in verse 10, compare the remarks on the 
parallel passage Eph. iv. 23, 24. El¢ ériyvwour, scil. tod Ged, repre- 
sents the knowledge of God in its true meaning as the result of the 
renewal alone ; without Christ man is without God (Eph. ii. 12; 1 
John ii, 23.) ‘H elx@v tod xricavtog aitov, 7.e., the image of God, 
the Creator of man, is, according to Col. i.15, Christ, 7 elxav rob 
Oecd tod dopdrov ; after him, as the prototype of man, the vlog rod 
avOpoirov, Son of man—man is created. 

Ver. 11.—With a retrospective glance at the Judaistic heretics 
in Colossee Paul sets up as the peculiarity of the new man, of the 
Christ in us, the circumstance that the national distinctions acknowl- 
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edged and prevailing apart from Christ; and the religious differences 
occasioned by them have in him no longer any significance ; in the 
gospel and the kingdom of God which it establishes, Christ alone 
has value. We have already spoken about the sense of this passage 
at the parallel one Gal. iii. 28, 29. Paul does not mean that every 
distinction whatever between the opposites just adduced is abolished 
(for he immediately [at verse 22] allows the distinction between 
slave and freeman to subsist even for believers, and at Gal. ii. 28 
even man and wife are named among the antitheses which no longer 
hold good in Christ); but that in a religious point of view all na- 
tions, all ranks, have through Christ a like access to God, whereas 
in the Old Testament the people of Israel had a more immediate 
relation to God than the heathens. And yet, even in the New Tes- 
tament, in the outward church the position of the nations is not 
equal. According to Rom. xi., even after the appearance of Christ 
the election remains to the people of Israel, and the apostles, for 
instance, could not have been chosen from the Gentiles also. Paul, 
therefore, means primarily to describe only the internal state of 
renewal ; no outward distinctions avail for this ; no one is shut out 
from this favour by his outward position ; nothing in outward ad- 
vantages can supply the place of, or bring about, the renewal ; Christ 
alone effects it in equal measure in all, and thereby unites all to 
unity in himself. Biihr finds in this passage the assertion that there 
is no distinction in Christianity between esoteric and exoteric relig- 
ion; but primarily the discourse relates only to this point, that 
the entrance into the church stands open to all, that all may 
experience regeneration ; all beyond this can be derived from the 
passage only by deductions. “Orov refers to avaxarvotobat above ; it 
can therefore be paraphrased by év ti dvaxacvdcer—On évw see at 
Gal. iii. 28. While "EAAnv and ‘Iovdaioc designate the national dis- 
tinctions, teprtouw7 and dxpoBvoria point to religious diversity. But 
it is difficult duly to define BdpBapo¢ and ZKvOyn¢. Paul seems to in- 
tend to conjoin four pairs, according to which these two terms 
also would seem to designate, one, the condition of higher cultivation, 
the other that of barbarism. But the attempts to extract from 
BdpBapoc the signification of “ civilized” must be styled utter failures. 
We must, therefore, give up the distribution of the words into four 
pairs, and look on BdpBapoc, ZxbOn¢,as merely an amplification of the 
meaning of dxgoBvoria according to local differences, so that the sense 
is this: ‘‘ in Christ there is no distinction between circumcised and 
uncircumcised, be they even barbarians, nay, even Scythians, as the 
rudest among the barbarians, be they slaves or freemen.” The con- 
cluding words, Ta rdvra kat év réot Xproréc, are remarkable, compared 
with the simple, easily understood mdvte¢ sig év Xpiotg, all one in 
Christ, Gal, iii. 28. But the words, “ Christ is all and is in all,” are 
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meant to declare the very same thing which the elc¢ in the Epistle to 
the Galatians expresses, viz., that Christ, without the exclusion of 
any nation or any sect, unites all in the church, and so through his 
indwelling in all is himself all, on which account also the community 
of the faithful is called in plain terms Christ. [1 Cor. xii, 12.] 

Ver. 12.—To the negative exhortation (ver. 8) to lay aside the 
old man is now subjoined in ver. 12 the positive one to put on all 
virtues ; for the virtues named are again only named by way of ex~ 
ample. Now Eph. iv. 82, on which compare the Commentary, cor- 
responds with this passage of ours. Paul, however, does not base 
this exhortation on the law, which demands holiness, but on the 
recollection of the grace just described, of which God has thought 
even them worthy. As elect and saints they must also walk worthy 
of their calling. (Compare Eph. iv. 1.) The phrases éxAexrot rod 
Oeod, dytor Kal tyyarrnwévor, describe Christians as the spiritual Israel, 
which is formed of all peoples and nations. Thus in Isaiah xlii. 1, 
Israel is called »trR2, 6 &eAexz6¢ pov, and Christians are also called in 
the same way 7ya77évor in the same relation, (See on 1 Thess. i. 
4; 2 Thess, ii, 13.) On the combination o7Adyyva oixtipuod see the 
similar passage Luke i. 78, which has omAdyyva éAégove. 

Ver. 18.—In a parenthetical clause Paul lays particular stress on 
the virtues named last, gentleness and long-suffering, in relation to 
the mutual forbearance of Christians, which might be needful for 
the Christians in Colossee, as the disputes on account of the false 
teachers had called forth much bitterness. Eph. iv. 32 forms the 
parallel passage to this also ; we refer to the remarks on that pas- 
sage. (For poudjv D.E. read péupev, but F.G. dpyjv. The latter 
reading is at all events a mere correction of transcribers ; but wopp7 
is in meaning entirely equivalent to pé¢. But extrinsic authori- 
ties favor poudj—On the authority of A.D.F.G. 6 kvpuoc is to be, 
with Lachmann, preferred to Xpuordc.) 

Ver. 14.—Finally, Paul, again connecting his discourse with év- 
dvoacbe (ver. 12), names, as the virtue to be striven after above all, 
love, in which all else is comprised, which alone is of an eternal na- 
ture (1 Cor. xiii.), because God is love itself (1 John iv. 8). Inthe 
closing words of the verse the reading évérqrTo¢ is certainly an alter- 
ation of the copyists from their erroneously making use, as a parallel 
passage, of Eph. iv. 3, where the discourse is of the unity of the 
Spirit. (Compare the Comm. on Eph, iv. 3.) But for rug A.B.C. 
F.G. read 6, and Lachmann has, in accordance with his principles, 
put this reading in the text. But, notwithstanding the many extrin- 
sic important testimonies, the less supported reading jjt¢ may yet 
be preferable here on intrinsic grounds. For 6 can refer only to the 
putting on (édioac0ac) of all these virtues ; but that this personal 
act should be called a bond of perfection (avvdeouoe tijg TeAevorgTOC) 
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is extremely improbable. But copyists might easily think that love 
alone was placed too high by such a designation, and that Paul had 
meant to call all the virtues named jointly a ovvdecwoc tij¢ Tededrn- 
toc, overlooking the fact that évdvcacOa, the leading idea in what 
precedes, denotes a subjective activity. But love is here called ovv- 
deowoc Tij¢ TeAeL6T TOC, inasmuch as it bears all the single phases of 
perfect life, all virtues included, as it were bound up, in itself. In 
like manner the Pythagoreans called friendship otvvdeopov nacdv tév 
dpetov. In meaning, the phrase 7 dydmn rAsjpwua vouov, love a ful- 
filling of the law, Rom. xiii. 10, is equivalent. This construction 
of the phrase is preferable to the reference of it to the unity of the 
faithful among themselves, in the sense, love is the perfect bond, 
7. €., 1t unites all perfectly, one with another (thus Erasmus, Me- 
lancthon, Michaelis, and others interpret), because that unity is first 
spoken of at ver.15. or this reason too Eph. iv. 3 cannot be consid- 
ered asa real parallel. But Storr’s opinion, that ovvdeopoc TeAedtqTo¢ 
stands for reAevorn¢ itself, as, according to his erroneous view, in Acts 
Vili. 23 ovvdecu0¢ ddikiac denotes ddixia itself—needs no refutation. 
Ver. 15.—To the exhortation in ver. 12, évdvoao0e ov, a fresh one 
is here annexed, but in the form of a wish, as the nature of peace 
requires. For no one can acquire peace for himself, though it fol- 
lows, according to God’s ordinance, the honest strivings after sanc- 
tification ; in that respect Paul might rank what follows among the 
moral exhortations. But peace, 7. e., the sentiment of peace, mani- 
fests itself in the heart, as the centre of personality, and the seat 
of sensibility. All believers are called to the enjoyment of this 
peace, as they, being united in one body, the church (which Christ 
fills with his spirit of peace), are to have their share in its life. 
Then Paul begs them to let the inward peace be also outwardly 
perceptible in meekness. (A.B.C.D.F.G. read Xpiorod for the usual 
elpiivn O00, which reading the later critics have justly preferred. 
Christ, who is himself our peace [Eph. 11, 14], creates: peace also in 
us.—BpaBeverv is, first of all, “to dispense the prize of combat,” 
then, generally, “to decide something, to determine, regulate, rule.” 
Philo often uses it, and as entirely = Paovdeverv. The proper mean- 
ing does not admit of being here retained without violence, but 
the sentiment, ‘let peace reign in your hearts,” is eminently ap- 
propriate ; in it is couched the wish that peace may make itself 
known to the feelings so powerfully that all other disturbing feel- 
ings may be subdued by it, may thus be unable to attain dominion 
in the mind. ’ExAjOnre év évi oduate is an elliptical construction : 
“to which peace ye are called, inasmuch as ye all, united in one 
body, are to be made partakers of his life and peace.” [See at Eph. 
ii. 16.] The form evydpioro¢ is not found again in the New Testa- 
ment, The word has the twofold meaning of “ grateful,” and 
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“ gentle, mild,” comis, blandus, synonymous with ebydpitoc. The 
latter meaning suits the context better, for the summons to grati- 
tude appears very incoherent here ; it has no place till the end of 
the section at ver. 17.—But the summons to let inward peace be 
also outwardly perceptible in mildness and meekness is connected 
very properly with what precedes. In Eph. iv. 32, the clause yiveode 
cig GAAnAove ypnotol, be kind to each other, answers to this passage.) 

Ver. 16.—To these admonitions for the subjective wants of indi- 
viduals an exhortation is now annexed with reference to the public 
worship of God in teaching, preaching, and singing. But what is 
necessary on this passage has already been observed at the parallel 
passage, Eph. v. 19, 20, which coincides with it almost word for 
word. Only in regard to the words at the beginning, which are pe- 
culiar to this passage, we may doubt whether the dwelling of the 
word of Christ is to be understood of its inward indwelling in the 
heart, or of the dwelling of the word of God in the church. Under 
the latter explanation, év tyiv would be = év péow tpdv. However, 
I prefer, with Bohmer, the former, and consider these words as the 
necessary presupposition to the diddoxery év rdoy oodia x,t. 2. For 
there only, where Christ dwells in the heart with the fulness of his 
word, 7. e., of his Divine power, which, as such, is the principle of 
truth and pure doctrine, can a successful teaching and preaching 
take place, and spiritual songs be pleasing to God. (The readings 
rai¢ Kapdiatc and Oe are, with Griesbach and Lachmann, to be pre- 
ferred to those of the text. rec., ti kapdia and kvpiov.) 

Ver. 17.—With the summons to do and say all in the name of 
Christ, and in gratitude to the Father, Paul concludes this general 
ethical part. On this passage, too, what was needful has been al- 
ready observed at Eph. v. 20. With regard to the construction, it 
may be doubted-whether tévra is a resumption of the av with roveire 
supplied, or is to be taken adverbially, so that evyaprorodyrec is im- 
mediately subjoined: “in all that ye do thanking God.” Storr 
defends this latter view. But it is clearly forced, especially because 
then rdvra must be taken quite arbitrarily = mdvtote ; we therefore 
decide, with Bahr and others, for the former. 


§ 4. SpecrAn Mora Precepts. 
(iii. 18—iv. 19.) 


Vers. 18-21 contain, in a few brief words, exhortations to wives 
and husbands, children and parents, which have been already treated 
of by us in the Epistle to the Ephesians in a more detailed form, 
(Here also, as in the Epistle to the Ephesians, the subordinate par- 
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ties always precede those who are above them. See at Eph. v. 21, 
seq., vl. 1, seq.) Only in ver. 19 the phrase pu7) mxpaivecbe mpdc avb- 
tac, be not bitter towards them, which is peculiar to this passage, 
requires aremark, The word zxgaivw occurs in the physical sense 
at Rev. viii. 11, x. 9,10. Here it is used ethically. In the con- 
struction with zpé¢ it is to be taken passively, “‘let not your- 
selves be exasperated against them.” (Lachmann has adopted the 
reading tapopyiere in ver. 21; but it is, no doubt, derived from the 
parallel Eph. vi.4. Here épe6icere is to be regarded as the original 
reading. ) 

Chap. ii. ver. 22, to chap. iv. ver. 1.—The exhortations to Chris- 
tian slaves and their masters which follow, have also been already 
discussed at the parallel passage, Eph. vi. 5-9, which corresponds 
almost literally with this, and to the remarks on which, in the Com- 
mentary, we refer. 

Vers. 2-4.—Before Paul passes on to purely personal relations 
(ver. 7, seq.), he utters a further exhortation to prayer, and particu- 
larly an invitation to intercession for himself, and for a blessing on 
his labours. With this passage, too, the parallel one, Eph. vi. 18, 
seq., 18 nearly connected. We refer here, also, in general to the re- 
marks there made in the Commentary. We only add to them what 
follows. In ver. 2 the preceding mpookaprepeite is more accurately 
defined in ypyyopoivre év aizy. By ‘‘ watching,” here, no physical 
keeping awake is to be understood, but the spiritual wakefulness of 
the inner man, without which no perseverance well-pleasing to God 
in prayer is imaginable. But by év evdyapiotia the more general 
mpooevyy is again more accurately defined. The Christian’s prayer 
can never, in the consciousness of the grace which has befallen him, 
be anything else than a thanksgiving. In ver. 4 Lachmann reads 
dv’ dv for 6’ 6 on the authority of B.F.G. No doubt the év might 
easily have been changed into 6, on account of the position of pvo- 
thptov ; but the majority of the copies is for 6, for which numerous 
MSS. also vouch, reading 6:6. As to the rest, dédevat points to the 
fact that this epistle was written during an imprisonment of Paul’s ; 
which, as was shewn in the Introduction, we are to refer to his first 
imprisonment at Rome. 

Vers. 5, 6.—The exhortation to a prudent walking (verse 5) is 
found word for word at Eph. v. 15, to which we refer in like man- 
ner ; only the restriction of the “walking in wisdom” (reperateiv 
év oodia) to non-Christians (mpo¢ tod¢ #w) is peculiar to this pas- 
sage. ph. iv. 29 is parallel with ver. 6, as to matter, but not as to 
form. What is here expressed positively is there given negatively, 
thus: d¢ Adyo¢ oarpo¢ éx Tod orduatog tudv pn éextropevéoOw. The 
xaptc, which is here recommended in conversation, points most to the 
necessity of meekness ; the dAatu jprupévoc, seasoned with salt, which 
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follows, denotes, on the contrary, the animating and seasoning qual- 
ity which should mark the speech of the believer at the same time, 
in order to be able to give every one such address and answer as be- 
comes a child of God. At Mark ix. 50 it is said just in the same 
way, éyete év éavtoic ddac. (See at Matth. v. 13.) 

Vers. 7-9.—To these verses, too, Eph. vi. 21, seq., is parallel. 
As we have already remarked in the Introduction to the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, Tychicus brought both epistles, that to the Ephe- 
sians and that to the Colossians. According to ver. 9, Onesimus, of 
whom particulars will be noted in the Introduction to the Epistle 
to Philemon, was in Tychicus’ company. (Ver. 7. Ev kvpio refers 
not merely to otrvdovdoc, but also to dudkovog and ddeApoc.—Ver. 8. 
The reading yvdre ta rept judy has such important authorities for it 
that we cannot hesitate to prefer it. -Biihr thinks, as the same thing 
is put in vers. 7 and 9, it would be inconceivable that Paul should 
again have said in ver. 8 that he would communicate to the readers 
news of himself ; it would be more reasonable to suppose he had 
here expressed the wish to hear through Tychicus something of the 
readers too. But that very consideration might easily cause the al- 
teration of the original text. But a more accurate view also will 
shew that there is no mere repetition in these verses ; for in ver. 7 
Paul announces that Tychicus will make communications to the 
readers as to his state ; in ver. 8 he remarks that he has sent this 
his fellow-labourer expressly for the purpose of making these com- 
munications ; finally, in ver. 9 he speaks not of himself alone, but 
of all that was occurring in Rome, where he wrote. Here, therefore, 
he gives news of the circumstances of the church in general, not of 
himself alone. 

Vers. 10, 11.—Paul first transmits greetings from some fellow- 
countrymen, born Jews, Aristarchus, Marcus, and Jesus with the 
surname of Justus. Aristarchus has already been named Acts xix, 
29, xx. 4, and his name occurs also Philem. ver. 24. Marcus’ name 
often occurs in the Acts, especially xii. 12, 25, xv. 37, 89, and he is 
also named by Paul at Philem, ver. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 11.—We see by 
this passage that he was connected with Barnabas which throws 
light on the relation of these two to one another, according to the 
accounts of the Acts. (See the Comm. on Acts xv. 37.) It does 
not admit of being determined what the addition wept od éAaBere év= 
zordc, concerning which ye received commands, refers to. It is to 
be presumed that the “commands” had proceeded from Paul, but 
it is wholly unknown through whom they had come to the Colos- 
sians, and what they embraced. Mosheim’s opinion, that they must, 
from the words immediately following, have referred to the reception 
of Marcus if he came to Colosse, is very improbable ; because neither 

‘wouldsthe plural (¢vtoAd¢) have been used, nor would the command 
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need to be repeated, if the Colossians were already informed that 
Marcus was coming, and was to be well received. The third Jewish 
Christian from whom Paul sends a salutation, Jesus; with the sur- 
name Justus, is known no further. Here we find that the name of 
Jesus is still given to other persons also ; in later times it was dis- 
used in the church, out of reverence towards the Redeemer. It 
seems striking that Paul designates these three alone as his fellow- 
labourers in the kingdom of God, as he in vers, 12 and 14 transmits 
salutations from several more, who must surely, therefore, have also 
been in his circle. We may presume, however, that the ydvo refers 
to the preceding dvte¢ éx meperourjc, thus designating these three as 
the only Jewish Christians who approved themselves to him as fel- 
low-labourers in the kingdom of God, and so became a comfort unto 
him. For the majority of the Jewish Christians were his opponents, 
and prepared grief for him, instead of comfort. (Ver. 11. Iapnyopia 
is found in the New Testament only here. Plutarch often uses the 
term in the sense ‘‘ comfort.”’) 

Vers. 12, 13.—To this are annexed salutations from Gentile 
Christians, and first from Epaphras, the apostle of the Colossians 
and of the Christians of the neighbouring cities of Laodicea and Hie- 
rapolis. (See on Col.i.7.) Epaphras was a Colossian born (6 é 
tpuov), and therefore took an especially hearty interest in his nearer 
and more remote countrymen. ‘This interest declared itself by ear- 
nest prayer for them, which Paul compares with a spiritual wrestling 
and a labouring. The object of this supplication of Epaphras is the 
spiritual welfare of the Christians there: they are, as being perfect, 
to stand fast (with an allusion to the fight which the faithful have 
to wage in the world), and as merAnpwuévor év mavri OcAjuate TOU OEod. 
It is very intelligible that the transcribers stumbled at these words ; 
in fact A.C.D.F.G. read merAnpodopnuévot, which Lachmann, in ac- 
cordance with his critical principles, was obliged to receive into the 
text. But precisely the circumstance that merAnpopopnuevor is better 
and more easily connected with the orfjre téAecoe makes it more 
probable that it is a correction of the copyists. If, however, we 
compare at Ool. 1. 9, iva rAnpwOijte THY ériyvwoty Tod OeAjuaroc, it is 
conceivable how Paul could employ along with réAeoc the term 7e- 
rrAnowuévot, ‘To be filled but defines more closely perfection, as the 
being filled with the Holy Ghost is meant, by which alone man is 
made perfect. The words év ravti OeAnjpate tod Ocod, in all the will 
of God, connect themselves quite naturally with merAnpwuévor. For 
the interpretation defended by Biihr, “ by means of, or by virtue of, 
the whole will or decree of God,” is forbidden by the use of may. 
The whole will of God has unmistakably its reference to the ideas 
of perfection and of the being filled, in which it arrives at fulfilment. 
The connexion of tAnpodoba with év has no difficulty ; at Eph. v. 18 
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we read mAnpotobe év mvevuatt, and we see no reason why that pase 
sage should be translated, with Biihr, ‘through the Spirit.” Being 
filled by or through anything presupposes a being in that element, 
and accordingly mAjpodoba is united immediately with év. But the 
referring of tAypovoOa here to the will, rests upon the view that God’s 
will is one with his Spirit and Essence ; “to be filled with the whole 
will of God” is to be made capable, through the Spirit, of executing 
the will of God in every relation. The two cities which Paul names 
in ver. 13 as near Colosse are both situated in Phrygia. Laodicea, 
situate on the Lycus, was a very considerable city, to the church of 
which one of the seven epistles in the Revelation is addressed. 
(See Rev. ui. 14.) Hierapolis was only a small place, but has be- 
come celebrated in the ancient history of the church by means of 
the well-known bishops of the church there, Papias and Claudius 
Apollinaris. 

Vers. 14, 15.—Further salutations are delivered from Luke and 
Demas. It has been doubted whether the Luke named here is the 
Evangelist ; for it has been said Paul meant by the designation 6 
late6c, the physician, to distinguish this Luke from the well-known 
Evangelist, whom Paul, at 2 Tim. iv. 11 designates by no addition. 
But Bengel has already pertinently remarked in opposition to this, 
that in an Epistle to Timothy the person of Luke required no more 
definite designation, but it did in an epistle to a whole church, 
among the members of which might be many who did not know 
Luke more nearly. Therefore, not to multiply without reason the 
persons of the same name mentioned in the Bible, we take this 
Luke for the Evangelist. As to the rest, tradition differs with respect 
to his calling : it is well-known that he is also designated as a painter ; 
however, the two might be conceived as combined in him, the physi- 
cian’s art and love for painting, if the account of his works as a 
painter did not belong to too late a time to be able to lay claim to 
credibility. (See Winer’s Encyclopedia in voc.) Demas, contracted 
from Demetrius, is brought in without an epithet of praise ; as he, 
according to 2 Tim. iv. 10, again fell in love with the world, and 
forsook Paul, it is not improbable that Paul even then was not quite 
satisfied with him, when he wrote to the Colossians. Paul delivers 
salutations to the brethren of the neighbouring chuch in Laodicea, 
and especially to Nymphas and the Christians who were associated 
with the church which was in his house, (See on é«xAnoia kat’ olxov 
at Rom. xvi.5.) As to the rest, this man is not to be supposed in Co- 
lossee, but in Laodicea ; at Colossee Philemon had the church in his 
house (Philem. ver. 2). True, there might have been several places 
of meeting in Colossz ; but the way in which Paul proceeds (ver. 
16) to speak of the church in Laodicea makes it extremely probable 
that Nymphas belonged to zt and not to the Colossian church, (The 
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reading aitij¢ for aitov, which B. defends, Lachmann has received 
into the text; A.C. read aivév. This latter reading is explained 
only by the hypothesis that airév was joined to éxkAnoiav, and re~ 
ferred to the brethren in Laodicea. Avrijc, however, doubtless arose 
from the circumstance that Nymphas was erroneously looked on as 
a woman’s name. 

Ver. 16.—In what follows Paul further orders, that, when this 
epistle has been read among the Colossians, it may be imparted to 
the Christians in Laodicea also, and vice versd. We see from this 
that the epistles to churches were not merely read by the presbyters, 
but also publicly read out in the congregations. This is probable 
even of private epistles from apostles (see Tit. ii. 15), if they hap- 
pened to offer a more general interest. In 1 Thess. v. 27 Paul ex- 
pressly declares that his epistle is to be read out before all of the 
brethren, As to the rest, the reciprocal communication of the 
apostolical epistles, recommended in this passage, explains the rapid 
spread of the writings of the New Testament into all the churches 
of the then existing world, and their great multiplication by means 
of copies. The regular public reading of the New Testament writ- 
ings in the congregations of the faithful first came into use much 
later, of course ; in the beginning they used only the books of the 
Old Testament for that purpose. 

The closing words of this verse alone occasion difficulty. The 
reading év for é« is supported by too few vouchers to be taken into 
the text. But the words 7 émoroAq éx Aaodikeiac admit of being 
variously explained. However, the context clearly shews that the 
discourse here is of an Epistle of Paul’s ; we must not, therefore, re- 
fer these words to an epistle of the Laodiceans to Paul ; but as Paul 
himself never was in Laodicea, the words cannot express, either, 
“read also that epistle which I have written from Laodicea.” The 
éx is rather chosen by Paul only because he put himself in the posi- 
tion of the Colossians receiving the epistle. It came from Laodicea 
for them; it therefore was for them 7 émoroAq 4) &« Aaodixetac, though 
it was addressed by Paul to the Christians in Laodicea, But is the 
Epistle here meant that to the Ephesians, which might be intended 
for Laodicea also as an encyclical epistle, or is it to be considered as 
distinct from the Epistle to the Ephesians, and therefore as lost ? 
This question has already been decided in the Introduction to the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. ‘The Epistle to the Laodiceans mentioned 
here by Paul must be regarded as a lost composition, and by no 
means identical with the Epistle to the Ephesians. For, even 
granting that the Epistle to the Ephesians was, as an encyclical 
epistle, addressed to the church in Laodicea conjointly with that in 
Ephesus, still the charge of Paul here in ver. 16 scarcely admits of 
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being interpreted of that epistle: for, considering the near affinity 
of the Epistles to the Ephesians and to the Colossians, Paul could 
have no special occasion further to refer the Christians in Colossee 
expressly to the Epistle to the Ephesians. Surely, too, the same 
Tychicus brought both epistles ; according to this it is hardly prob- 
able that the circular epistle could have come so quickly from Ephe- 
sus to Laodicea that Paul could, in his Epistle to the Colossians, 
designate it as already to be found in Laodicea. 

Ver. 17.—Nothing justifies us in placing Archippus, to whom 
Paul gives a special charge, in Laodicea. Philem. ver. 2 shews that 
he was in Colosse ; from his being associated with Philemon and 
his wife it is possible that Archippus was Philemon’s son. The ex- 
hortation given him here is most simply explained on the assump- 
tion that the ecclesiastical office, the worthy fulfilment of which 
Paul here recommends, had but a short time previously been com- 
mitted to Archippus. For, after the way in which Archippus is 
named at Philem, ver. 2, we cannot well imagine any blame of him 
here. Inasmuch, however, as the exhortation is bestowed on Archip- 
pus through the medium of the church, it reminds him more forcibly 
of his obligation towards the church which he serves. Conclusions 
as to the relation of ministers to the churches, and as to the depend- 
ence of the former on the latter, in the time of the apostles, can in 
no wise be made from this passage. (In itself dcaxovia might mean 
every form of ministry in the church, but from Philem, vers. 1, 2 it 
is probable that Archippus was deacon in Colosse, while Philemon, 
his father, was bishop there. The év xvpiw is to be joined with 
napéAaBec, with which word it is especially connected by its position. 
—As to the construction of the clause, it is far-fetched, with Bohmer 
to combine Birére t7v dtaxoviay, and to take the words in the sense, 
“fix your eyes on the ministry !” BAérevy occurs so nowhere in the 
New Testament except Phil. iii. 2, It is better with Bahr and 
others, to suppose that BAérevv is here used in the sense, “to be on 
one’s guard, to look before one,” which is usual in the New Testa- 
ment. With this construction airjv at the end of the verse is then, 
according to the Hebraizing style, redundant, since diaxoviay depends 
on TAnpoic.) 

Vers. 18, 19.—The salutation by his own hand shews that Paul, 
as usual, dictated the epistle ; from Col. i, 1, Timothy was, we may 
suppose, the writer of the Epistle to the Colossians. The addition, 
however, is not merely an expression of Paul’s love, but is also a 
mark of the authenticity of the epistle. (See the remarks on 2 
Thess. ii. 2, iii. 17.) In the request, prjuoveveTé pov THy dsouav, we 
are not to suppose assistance in money, but aid by supplication ; 
and that, too, partly by prayer for patience and other Christian 
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virtues, partly for a speedy deliverance from bonds. That Paul 
hoped for a speedy deliverance when he wrote this epistle is clearly 
shewn by Philem. ver. 22. True, there has already been above, Col. 
iv. 3, a mention of supplication for Paul, but merely in respect to 
his labours in the ministry, not in respect to his personal condition. 
The usual blessing, 7 ydpic ped’ Dudv, finally closes the epistle. 
Vou. V.—16 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. OF THE OccasION or THE EPISTLES BEING WRITTEN. 


THE city of Thessalonica in Macedonia was originally called 
Therme ; it first received the name of Thessalonica from Cassander. 
On the conquest of Macedonia by the Romans it was fixed on for 
the chief city of the second district of that province, and, as such, 
was the seat of the Roman authorities.* The city now bears the 
name of Salonichi. As early as at the time of the Roman dominion 
there dwelt a numerous body of Jews at Thessalonica, as is still the 
case, because, being situated on a fine gulf, it carried on an extensive 
commerce. To this body of Jews many Gentiles of consideration, 
especially women, had united themselves as proselytes. (Acts xvii. 
1, seq.) Now, when Paul, about the year 53, visited Thessalonica 
with Silas, on his second missionary journey,} he came on three suc- 
cessive Sabbaths into the synagogue there, and shewed from the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament that Jesus of Nazareth was the Mes- 
siah. The space of a few weeks sufficed to assemble the church in 
Thessalonica ; a remarkable testimony to the Divine power which 
manifested itself in the labours of Paul. It is true, Schott thinks 
the three Sabbaths mentioned in Acts xvii. 2 related merely to his 
labours among the Jews, and that it is to be presumed Paul had 
laboured a longer time among the Gentiles. But, according to the 
representation of the Acts, the tumult of the Jews, which drove 
Paul out of Thessalonica, followed immediately on the third Sab- 
bath ; there is no mention at all of special labours of Paul merely 
among the Gentile inhabitants of Thessalonica. To Schott’s argu- 
ment that Paul worked at his craft in Thessalonica (1 Thess. ii. 9 ; 
2 Thess. iii. 7, 8), which he did only where he meant to remain a 
rather long time, we reply simply by saying that Paul seems, no 
doubt, to have had the design of remaining a longer time than usual 
in Thessalonica, but was hindered from doing so by the tumult, 


* See Tafel’s Historia Thessalonicee. Tubing., 1825. 

+ See Schottii isagoge hist. critica in utramque epistolam Pauli ad Thessalonicenses. 
Jenz, 1830, and Burgerhoudt de ceetus Christ. Thess. ortu fatisque, et prioris epist. consilio 
aigue argumento, Lugd. Bat., 1825. 
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Finally, the manifold supplies, of which mention is made Phil. iv, 
16, refer, not to the first sojourn of Paul in Thessalonica, but to the 
latter one, which followed on his flight from Ephesus (Acts xx. 1, 
seq.) Among the dwellers in Thessalonica who became believers 
but few Jews were found (Acts xvii. 4: twé¢ é adtéy [scil. 
‘Tovdaiwy verse 1] émeioOnoav) ; on the other hand, however, a great 
number of proselytes, especially many women of rank. This success 
excited the envy of the Jews, who raised a mob which drove Paul 
away. The rioters assembled before the house of a certain Jason, 
with whom Paul dwelt (Acts xvii. 5); and, as they did not find Paul 
and Silas, dragged Jason along with some of the brethren before the 
magistrates. In their malice they here accused them of high trea- 
son, in that they acknowledged another sovereign than Cesar, 
namely Jesus. For the rest, we perceive from this charge what 
the epistles themselves confirm, that Paul might in Thessalonica 
have represented Christ as the king of the anticipated kingdom of 
God. In order to moderate the rage of the Jews, Paul left the 
city, and went first to Bercea, then to Athens. His yearning after 
the Christians in Thessalonica, to whom he had only been able to 
devote himself so short a time, left him, however, no peace ; he 
made, probably from Bercea, two attempts to return to that city, but 
in vain. (See 1 Thess. ii. 18.) There remained, therefore, nothing 
for him but to send thither Timothy at least from Athens (1 Thess. 
iii. 1, seq.) in order to collect information as to the state of things 
there. Paul meanwhile betook himself to Corinth, and here 
Timothy, who brought with him the best accounts of the young 
church in Thessalonica, again met with the apostle. (Acts xviii. 5 ; 
1 Thess. iii. 6.) Hereupon Paul wrote from Corinth the first Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, taking notice of the reports of ‘Timothy ; its 
composition, therefore, falls within the year 54, or thereabouts. A 
very short time thereafter the second epistle was also sent off. (Cf. 
the general Introd. to the life of Paul, vol. iii., p.434.) The Epistles to 
the Thessalonians are, accordingly, the earliest among the apostolical 
writings which have been preserved to us. ‘They fall some years 
even before the composition of the Epistle to the Galatians. This 
view, which is all but generally received by the critics, has been re- 
cently again victoriously defended by Schneckenburger (Klaiber’s 
Stud, for 1834, part i. p. 137, seq.) against Wurm, who thought it 
necessary to set the composition of these epistles after the journey 
from Corinth to Jerusalem, only hinted at by Luke, to be supplied 
in Acts xviii. 22. (‘Tiibingen Journal for 1833, part i.) But Wurm 
has on his side again refuted with striking arguments, Schrader’s (vol. 
i., pp. 90, seq., 164, seq.) utterly inadmissible hypothesis, that the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians were written during the three months’ 
stay of Paul in Greece (Acts xx. 2, seq.), and Kohlex’s, who places 
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them even as late as the latest times of Paul’s life, after the Acts 
(pp. 68, seq., 112, seq.) 

Now the first Epistle to the Thessalonians contains, like that to 
the Ephesians, entirely general encouragements to the life in faith 
and in love. Only in the fourth chapter (iv. 13, seq.) mention is 
made of a particular point which affords an insight into the special 
condition of the church in Thessalonica, and at the same time was 
the occasion of the composition of the second epistle. For, as we 
have already observed above, Paul seems in Thessalonica to have 
especially preached Christ, as King of the kingdom of God, and the 
hope of the setting up of that kingdom on earth. This the Chris- 
tians there had eagerly caught up, but not without misapprehensions 
and mistakes, as being inexperienced in that difficult field. Their 
view was directed more to externals, more to the outward glory of 
that kingdom, than to the moral conditions of participation in 
it, and to its spiritual nature. Because of this outward rela- 
tion to such hopes, it also happened that (as Timothy, we may 
suppose, had reported) the Christians were in anxiety whether their 
dear departed ones would not lose the kingdom of God, and those 
only come to the enjoyment of it who should be alive at the second 
coming of the Lord. Now Paul relieves them on that point by the 
assurance that the dead would rise first, and the living be, along 
with them, lifted into the air to meet the Lord. The time, how- 
ever, of his advent, did not admit of being fixed, as the Lord would 
come like a thief in the night, They should, therefore, continu- 
ally expect him, and be found watching as children of the light. 
However, these instructions by no means relieved the Christians in 
Thessalonica, On the contrary, symptoms developed themselves 
there which afforded reason to fear that the church would become a 
prey to enthusiasm. Probably Paul was indebted for the knowl- 
edge of these errors to an epistle of the Christians in Thessalonica 
to him. He therefore replied immediately in a second epistle, in 
order to bring back those in error as soon as possible into the right 
way. For it is apparent from 2 Thess. ii. 2 that the believers in 
Thessalonica were thrown into great agitation, and that, too, not 
merely by pretended revelations and prophecies, but also by a fic- 
titious epistle under the name of Paul, from which they thought 
they might gather that the coming of Christ was quite near. They 
had, in consequence of those announcements, given up their handi- 
crafts and callings (2 Thess. iii. 11), and went about in a state of 
religious bustle but real idleness, a proceeding of which, according 
to the first epistle (1 Thess. iv. 11), signs had shewn themselves 
even earlier among the Christians of Thessalonica. With regard 
to that error, as if Christ’s coming were certainly immediately im- 
pending (whereas, in the first epistle, v. 1, seq., it was only asserted 
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the Lord might come at any time), Paul now details the necessary 
conditions, without which that coming would not take place. It is 
particularly the appearance of Antichrist which must precede the 
coming of Christ ; but this is still kept back by something. Before, 
therefore, this is removed the Lord comes not. This explanation (2 
Thess. ii. 3, seq.) is extremely important, because it is the only con- 
nected communication of Paul’s on the end of the world. We 
therefore obtain by means of it a necessary complement to the doc- 
trinal system of Paul. But, if we compare these elucidations as to 
the end of all things with the intimations on that subject in the 
later epistles, all in these latter that can be referred to the second 
coming of Christ and the kingdom of God is thrown strikingly into 
the background. Paul seems in later times not only to give up the 
hope of living to see Christ’s second coming himself (compare Phil. 
i. 23 with 1 Thess, iv. 16, 17), but also to have dwelt less in his 
teachings on the near proximity of the outward kingdom of God, 
and to have presented in stronger relief its spiritual aspects. We 
need not hesitate to assume that the experience of what misappre- 
hensions that doctrine, preached with special prominence, had occa- 
sioned in Thessalonica, brought Paul to this modification of his form 
of teaching. His dogmatical conviction remained unaltered ; he 
merely modified his manner of propounding it according to the ne- 
cessities of his mostly Gentile auditors, who, after such experience, 
justly seemed to him but ill adapted to receive that doctrine pure 
and unclouded. Without concealing it in later times, he yet always 
presented it only in its subordinate relations to the previously settled 
spiritual foundation of the new birth, in which form no further abuse 
of it was to be apprehended. 


§ 2. Or THe AUTHENTICITY OF THE EPISTLES TO THE 'THESSA- 
LONIANS. 


The first Epistle to the Thessalonians belongs to the few in the 
New Testament which have had the fortune neither in ancient nor 
in modern times to be attacked with regard to their authenticity. 
Even the most ancient of the Fathers use it as an authentic apos- 
tolical production, and the carping criticism of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries has also been forced hitherto to recognize its 
collective contents as genuine. It has not fared quite so well with 
the second of these epistles ; for, though it was clearly in ancient 
times recognized equally with the first, yet modern critics have 
thought they remarked in it suspicious elements. No one has 
yet ventured however, decidedly to deny Paul’s authorship of the 
second epistle on account of those points. In fact, too, such weighty 
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arguments have been adduced in favour of its authenticity* by its 
defenders, and such satisfactory solutions of the doubts which were 
propounded, that we cite only by way of notice the chief articles on 
which they have attempted to ground their doubts. J. G. Chr. 
Schmidt (Library for Criticism and Exegesis, vol. i1., p. 380, seq. : 
Introd. to the New Testament, vol. ii., p. 256) expressed first and 
most decidedly the doubts as to the authenticity of the second epis- 
tle, which De Wette (Introd. p. 229) repeats with but slight ap- 
proval.. Schmidt insists on the following points: that there is no 
mention at all of the first epistle in the second ; that the latter is 
on the whole a mere repetition of the first ; that the author of the 
second lays a stress on his being the writer of it, as if he had a dis- 
tinct purpose in it (2 Thess. ii. 15, iii. 17); that the mention of a 
fictitious Epistle (2 Thess. ii. 2) points to his own consciousness of 
having fathered an epistle on Paul; that Paul himself could not 
possibly have thought of it, as he had written but two epistles, that 
to the Galatians, and the first to the Thessalonians. (For Schmidt 
supposes an earlier composition of the Epistle to the Galatians.) 
But these arguments are plainly one and all without any signifi- 
cance, for, although the epistle is authentic, there is no absolute 
necessity for making mention of the first epistle in it ; the assertion 
that the second epistle is a mere repetition of the jirst shews itself 
completely untrue ; the first chapter only is of similar purport, the 
second and third are altogether independent. Of a distinct purpose 
in the writer to designate himself as Paul so much only is true that, 
on account of the fraud which was attempted with a supposititious 
letter, a mark of authenticity is added. But such an occurrence 
is by no means improbable, considering the great authority of 
Paul; it does not affect this inquiry, whether he had already 
written many letters, or but few; the only question is whether 
one might hope to attain an object by means of such a fiction 
under an apostolical name; that this was possible in Thessalon- 
ica is sufficiently vouched for by the attachment of the Chris- 
tians there to Paul. But the apostle had, no doubt, at that 
time even, already written many epistles, only we, by accident, 
possess none of the earlier ones. De Wette’s question: “ Did 
the apostle even then think of writing many epistles ?” (Introd. p. 
198) appears, accordingly, completely superfluous. The apostle’s 
writing epistles was a natural consequence of his position towards 
the churches, not an act of reflection on his part ; if he did not wish 
to drop all connexion with them, there remained to him no other 
means, as they were in such remote countries that he coula seldom 
visit them in person. Certainly the circumstance which Schmidt 


* See especially J. G. Reiche authentize poster. ad Thess. epist. vindiciz, Gott. 1829, 
4, and Guericke, Beitr. p. 29, sea. 
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lays a stress on, that in 2 Thess. iii, 17 a mark of the authen- 
ticity of the epistles is given, which, however, is in general not 
found in the epistles of Paul that we have, would be impor- 
tant; but it actually zs found in 1 Cor. xvi. 21; Gal. vi. 11; 
Col. iv. 18 ; Philem. ver. 19 ; where it does not occur, either spe- 
cial circumstances made such a precaution superfluous, or the fear 
of the repetition of such frauds was lost altogether. Thus, then, 
but two arguments are left by which Schmidt justifies his suspicion 
against the authenticity of the second Epistle to the Thessalonians 
with some shew of reason. First, the doctrine of Antichrist, as pre- 
sented in 2 Thess. ii., is said to be not in Paul’s manner ; secondly, 
such a contrast is said to exist with the first epistle as almost seems 
intended to excite suspicion against it. But although the doctrine 
of Antichrist is not found propounded elsewhere in Paul’s epistles, 
it is not on that account against Paul’s doctrines. That could be 
asserted only if passages could be pointed out in the rest of his epis- 
tles which were opposed to the doctrine of Antichrist. Such, how- 
ever, are not to be found. Paul’s silence on the subject in his later 
epistles is satisfactorily explained by the arguments already given 
above. But the other assertion, of contradictions of the fitst epistle 
looks somewhat comical by the side of the previous one, that the 
second Epistle to the Thessalonians is a mere repetition of the first. 
We do not well perceive how they can subsist side by side. But, 
apart from this, in what does the contradiction consist ? Nothing 
more can be cited than that in the first epistle (iv. 18, seq.) Christ’s 
second coming seems to be represented as just impending, whereas 
in the second (ii. 3, seq.) signs are given which must first intervene. 
The two, however, are very easily reconciled by the assumption that 
Paul imagined those signs might very quickly be realized. No doubt 
experience has not confirmed this, but surely Paul also freely admits 
that neither he nor in general any man knows the day and hour of 
that coming. As long, therefore, as no more tenable arguments 
can be brought forward, we may be perfectly easy with regard to the 
equal authenticity of the second epistle.* 


§ 3. Course or THoucur IN THE EpisTLe TO THE T'HESSALO- 
NIANS. 


The first and longer epistle divides itself, as is usually the case 
with Paul’s epistles, into two parts. The one reaches from chap. 


* It was not till after the completion of the work that Dr. Kern’s essay (Tiibing. Ma- 
gazine for 1839, part 2), in which the spuriousness of the second Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians is decidedly asserted, came to hand. However, this scholar founds his assertion 
entirely on his interpretation of the passage, ii. 1-12. We shall therefore shew in its ex- 
position that those verses contain nothing which can lead us to infer from them a date 
after the time of the apostles. 
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i. ver. 1, to chap. ii. ver. 13; the other from chap. iv. verse 1 to 
chap. v. ver. 28. The former is occupied more with general consid- 
erations and purely personal relations ; the Jatter. with special ex- 
hortations. 

In the first part the first paragraph (i. 1-10) contains, after the 
greeting, a thanksgiving on account of the faith, love, and hope 
of the Christians in Thessalonica, by which they had become 
patterns for all believers. The second paragraph reminds the 
readers of Paul’s first appearance among them ; how he in purity 
of intention had exerted himself only about their souls, and, sup- 
' porting himself by his handiwork, had been a burden to none. He 
therefore praises God that they had received his word from his 
mouth, and in joyful self-sacrifice, like the churches in Judea, en-_ 
dured willingly all the persecutions which came upon them (ii. 1-16). 
After this, Paul, in the third paragraph, expresses his longing to 
see them again, and remarks that he had made several attempts for 
that purpose, but had been prevented ; however, he had felt him- 
self obliged to send Timothy at least to them from Athens, to 
strengthen them in the faith. Now he had received through Tim- 
othy the best accounts of them, for which he thanked God, and 
besought him to advance them still more in the life of faith (i. 
17—iii. 13), 

In the second part of the first epistle (iv. 1—v. 28) Paul in the 
first paragraph gives exhortations to some Christian virtues (iv. 1— 
12); he then comes in the fifth paragraph Gv. 13—yv. 11) to the 
question as to the latter days, and shews that the dead by no means 
lose the kingdom of God, but would be with the Lord at the same 
time as the living. With respect, however, to the time of Christ’s 
coming Paul remarks that the Lord comes quite unexpectedly, and 
therefore his coming must be constantly looked for ; they should 
consequently walk like children of light, in order to be found waking 
and not sleeping (iv. 13—v.11). To this are finally annexed, in the 
sixth paragraph, some further exhortations, with the prayer that God 
may sanctify them in spirit, soul, and body. A blessing concludes 
the epistle (v. 12-28). 

The second and shorter epistle contains three paragraphs, the 
first of which (i, 1-12), after the greeting, begins with the remark, 
how much reason he, Paul, has to praise God for the patient faith 
of his readers under all persecutions, by which God would make 
them worthy of his kingdom, on the coming in of which a punishing 
of the wicked, as well as a rewarding of the good, would take place. 
Therefore also he prayed continually for them, and wished that they 
might be filled with all good things, unto the glorification of the 
name of Christ; To this is subjoined in the second paragraph (i. 1 
-17) the exhortation, not to let themselves be troubled by any pro- 
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phecy, doctrine, or pretended epistles, as if the day of Christ were 
already at hand; on the contrary, the man of sin must first be re- 
vealed, whose revealing is however withheld by something ; when 
that is taken away, then he would appear; but Christ would sub- 
due him and make known his whole glory, to a participation in 
which they too are called. He must, therefore, exhort them most 
urgently to take fast hold on his traditions, and would beseech God 
to establish them in every good word and work. Finally, in the 
third paragraph (iii. 1-18) Paul calls on the readers to pray for him, 
in order to promote the dissemination of the gospel, and to save him 
from the violence of the wicked. To themselves, however, he ex- 
presses the sure hope that they would act according to his exhorta- 
tions, avoid all disorderly conduct, and especially after his example 
faithfully continue their outward labour ; he threatens the disobe- 
_ dient with emphatical chastisement. A blessing concludes the 
epistle. 


§ 4. LITERATURE. 


The Epistles to the Thessalonians have been, proportionably, but 
seldom specially treated. This phenomenon is doubtless to be ac- 
counted for from the fact that their contents have but little that is 
peculiar, and that the accounts of the last things, which alone im- 
part to them their specific character, have till now exerted but 
small attraction on the learned interpreters. The most important 
separate works on these epistles are by Turretin (Basilee, 1739), 
Krause (Frankfort, 1790), Koppe (3d Edit. by Tychsen, Gottingen, 
1823), Flatt (edited by Kling, Tiibingen, 1829), Pelt (Gryphis- 
waldie, 1830), and Schott (Lips. 1834). A very copious and learned 
essay on all the interpretations of these epistles is given by Pelt, 
Introd, pp. xxxv., seq. 


EXPOS LTELON 


OF THE 


FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS 


Ree Dcek Ee ec, 
Gi. 1.—iii. 13.) 
§ 1. THANKSGIVING FOR THE FarrH oF THE READERS. 
(i. 1-10.) 


ToGETHER with Paul, Silvanus and Timothy send salutations, 
According to Acts xvi. 1, 19, they had accompanied him in his mis- 
sionary labours in Macedonia ; then they had at first indeed re- 
mained behind in Bercea, but soon came after him to Athens (Acts 
xvii. 14, 15), whence Timothy was sent to Thessalonica, and met 
with Paul in Corinth, as has already been detailed in the Introduc- 
tion. One of the two is probably the writer of these Epistles, Paul 
dictating to him, for according to 2 Thess, iii. 17, Paul had appended 
the salutation alone with his own hand, The addition év Ge rratpi 
kat Kvpiw ’Inoov Xpior@ in the salutations of both epistles, for which 
at 2 Thess. i. 1 the fuller phrase, razpi judy is read, is peculiar. For 
in several epistles év Xp. I. it is true, is found (Phil. i. 1 ; Col. i. 2), 
not joined with éxxAnaia, however, but with toi¢ ayioe. But in no 
salutation except those in these two cpistles do we read év Oe@ rratoi. 
Now it is a question whether the év refers to the salutation itself, 
for instance with yaipere supplied (Winer’s Gr., p. 129),* or is to be 
Joined to i éxxAnoia, with otoy supplied. The absence of the article 
7 is in favour of the former ; in favour of the latter is the apostle’s 
custom constantly to unite the formula év XprorG in the salutations 
with the persons, never with the salutation itself. The latter argu- 
ment seems to me the more preponderating that it is quite un- 
imaginable that Paul should have left his beloved church in Thes- 
salonica, whose faith he immediately rates so highly, without any 
epithet of praise ; the absence of the article is then to be explained 
by the fact that éxxAjoia év eG, x. T. 2., is conceived as a collective 

* The reference is withdrawn in the sixth edition.—[K. 
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idea. The last words, d76 Ocot tatpd¢e—Xpiorod, are wanting in B. 
F. G. and other critical authorities ; however, for all that, even 
Lachmann has not ventured directly to strike them out, but has 
only included them in brackets ; without them the salutation would 
be altogether too bald. 

Vers. 2, 3.—In the usual words (Rom. i. 8, 9; Eph.i. 16; 2 
Thess. i. 3; 2 Tim. i. 3) Paul first of all expresses his thanks to 
God for his readers, of whom he makes mention in his prayers, while 
he remembers their faith, their love, their hope. In 1 Thess. v. 8, 
these three Christian cardinal virtues stand in the same order as 
here, while at 1 Cor. xiii. 13 (see the Comm. there) love stands last. 
The latter collocation is more in accordance with the abstract style 
of contemplation ; in the concrete Christian life hope appears as the 
last and highest, because it -is the connecting link between this 
world and the world to come. Each of the three virtues has, how- 
ever, an epithet, intended not merely, as Koppe thinks, to be taken 
paraphrastically, but to represent these virtues in their practical exer- 
cise. They are épyov tij¢ miotewc, KoTOG TH aydTnG, dTOWOVT THE eAmi- 
doc. The two latter designations are intelligible of themselves, 
Kéro¢ tij¢ ayarne, labour of love, is meant to characterize love not 
as a mere beneficent feeling, but as a power which is active in self- 
denial and exertion ; in the same way broyovi tij¢ éAmidoc, patience 
of hope, describes hope as it is held fast and proved in combat with 
temptations to doubt. But the phrase épyov tij¢ tiotewc, work of 
faith, is difficult. Several interpreters (particularly Calovius, Wolf, 
and others), understand it as describing faith as a work of God in 
the souls of men, as it is, no doubt, to be taken at 2 Thess, i. 11. 
But there is nothing in the context here to lead us to lay a stress 
upon this; the interpreter must rather be guided in explaining 
ipyov tij¢ tiotews by the analogy of the other two virtues named 
here, As in these the proving them in real life is insisted on, faith, 
too, is exhibited under the same aspect. In1 Cory xvi. 13; 1 Tim. 
vi. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 7, a fight of faith is spoken of, by which this pas- 
sage is elucidated. For, though faith is a work of God in men’s 
soul’s, just as love and hope are, yet man bears not an absolutely 
passive relation towards it; he has to fight against the faith-stifling 
power of sin in him and in the world. The phrase épyov rij¢ niorewe 
is meant to denote that independent activity in the life of faith. It 
must not, therefore, be taken as exactly = épya r. 7., but trans- 
lated, “labour or conflict of faith.” For the effects, which proceed 
from the living faith maintained and increased by conflict, are 
particularly mentioned in love and hope. The whole passage, there- 
fore, paints the independent manner in which the Christians in 
Thessalonica let Christianity become operative in them and can up- 
hold it against all attacks of the world—The genitive tod xupiov 
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fav "Inood Xprorod is not to be joined with éA7ido¢ merely, as if the 
sense were, “of the hope of the speedy coming again of Christ,” for 
this special working of hope cannot be alone spoken of here, since 
hope is taken quite generally, just as faith and love are. This geni- 
tive rather refers to all three virtues, in order to shew that they are 
one and all derived from Christ, and are instilled into man by his 
Spirit. The last words of the third verse, however, éumpoodev tov 
Gc0d Kai Tatpd¢ judy, admit of no other construction than with pr7- 
wovetvovtes ; but the remembering, the thinking of, in God’s sight is 
= ebyapiotetv, or pveiav rovetoOae ext tTév mposevydy judy, so that 
thus ae 3 is to be considered as only a detailed elucidation of 
verse 2. 

Vers. 4, 5.—This thanksgiving, continues Paul, is derived in him 
from the knowledge (ecidétec) that they are really elect, and this 
knowledge again is grounded on. the matter of fact that he was 
able to work so powerfully among them. The train of thought 
is, therefore, this, “I know ye are elect, for, where elect are, there 
God gives his Spirit also, in order to bring the election to comple- 
tion.” This certainly sounds quite predestinarian ; but that Paul 
does not mean personal self-activity to be excluded plainly appears 
from ver. 3, where he insisted on that very quality. (On the import 
of election see particulars at Rom. ix.) Paul here means only to 
shew how he, from the way in which the Spirit operated in him at 
a certain place, drew a conclusion as to the disposition of the per- 
sons there. Where it manifested itself powerfully, argued he, there 
must be elect ; where the contrary was the case, he concluded the 
contrary. Thus at Acts xvi. 7 the Spirit suffered him not to travel 
through Bithynia, because there were no elect there. (Ver. 4. 
"AdeAol iyyarnuévor OO Oeod, or, as it stands 2 Thess. ii. 13, i776 kvpiov, 
denotes the faithful as the true Israelites, as they are called in the 
Old Testament also. See 2 Chron. xx. 7.—Ver. 5. The 76 evayyé- 
Aov Hav is = Kjovypa udyv tot ebayyediov, by which the el¢ tude 
also is explained. See at ii. 9. As to the antithesis of Adyo¢o and 
dbvauic or épyov, see Col. ii. 23; 1 John ii. 18.—The words, wai év 
mvevpate dyiw Kat év mAnoopopia ToAA explain the divayic epexegetically, 
the Spirit expressing the objective aspect of the thought, the full as- 
surance its subjective. On rAnpodopia, rAnpopetcOa, see at Rom. iv. 
21, xiv. 5; Col. ii.2.—The last words, xa@c oidate, «. 7. A., appeal for 
confirmation to the knowledge of the readers themselves.—The olox 
is, according to the context, to be taken, “ in what power and fresh- 
ness of spirit.” By dv’ dude all secondary objects are excluded, “ for 
your own sake, for the salvation of your souls.” 

Vers. 6, 7.—Paul goes still further in his praise of the Christians 
in Thessalonica, by laying a stress on their having become imitators 
of himself, nay of the Lord even, in that they had received the word 
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with joy in spite of much persecution. Persecutions can of course 
take place only when the faith has been embraced ; imitation, too, 
necessarily presupposes regeneration ; in the déac0ar Adyov, there- 
fore, is couched the abiding reception, 7. e., the holding fast what has 
been received, rather than the first reception of the word. By 
means of this powerful, victorious faith, adds Paul, the Thessalo- 
nians were become a pattern for all believers in the whole of Greece ; 
in many other churches many might by the persecutions have been 
brought to apostacy. (Ver. 6. On puuyrai yiveobu see 1 Cor. iv. 16, 
xi. 1; Phil. iii. 17. <Adyo¢ stands preegnanti sensu for Adyog tod 
kupiov, Tij¢ aAnOeiac, Comp. ver. 8.—The yapa mvevuarog dyiov is 
opposed to natural, sensual joy, which cannot, of course, consist with 
the OAixuc. Christianity makes no such Stoical demands. Spirit- 
ual joy does not even exclude, but includes, sorrow at the blindness 
of the men who persecute God in those that are his. See details at 
‘ Matth. v. 11—In ver. 7 B.D. read tiémove, which Griesbach has 
adopted ; but the singular, with Lachmann, deserves the preference 
for extrinsic and intrinsic reasons, For the singular could easily be 
changed into the plural, as several persons arespoken of. Macedonia 
and Achaia are the two provinces into which Greece was divided 
according to Roman partition. Athens and Corinth belonged, ac- 
cording to that, to Achaia. See on Acts xix. 21.) 

Ver. 8—A pattern for others the church in Thessalonica could 
have become only when their faith had been heard of; but this, 
continues Paul, was the case, and to such a- degree, that the re- 
part of it had spread everywhere even (év tavti tom); where- 
fore he had no need to say anything about it. According to this, 
there results, as a climax in the sentence, that with the one country 
(Greece) is contrasted the whole world, with which also the col- 
location of the ob pévov—ddaAd alone harmonizes. But it is un- 
derstood at once from ver. 7, that not all men, but only all believers, 
in all countries are meant as those to whom the faith of the 
Christians in Thessalonica had penetrated. One might suppose, 
however, that still more was couched in this verse than the in- 
formation that the knowledge of the life of faith of the Thessa- 
lonians had spread abroad even beyond the borders of Greece. The 
phrase 7 tiotie ducv éedjAvdev, it is true, cannot well be under- 
stood of the spreading abroad of the faith to other cities from 
Thessalonica as the starting point ; with this meaning, the words 
must have run, 7} tiati¢ dp dud éeAjAvdev. It clearly means only, the 
report of your faith has come to othre believers. But it seems to 
be otherwise with the first clause, dd’ dudv éjyntar 6 Adyog Tov 
xupiov, These words, viewed in themselves, can be translated, 
Christianity has spread from you to others, 7. ¢., you are become 
efficient unto the further propagation of the gospel But this would 
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be a statement of wider purport than the mere spreading of the fact 
that the Christians in Thessalonica continued so lively in the faith ; 
and then the ob wévov—dAAd would not accord with this. Moreover, 
it is not known historically that Christianity had spread further 
from Thessalonica as a centre. The course which Grotius, Storr, 
Flatt, Koppe, follow for the solution of this difficulty, but which 
Pelt has already justly designated as monstrous, is clearly quite in- 
admissible. For they join od pévov with ééjynrat, and dada with 
eéeAjAvoer, so that év mavtt témm would merely stand parallel with 
Macedonia and Achaia. The train of thought becomes quite sim- 
ple, by merely taking the dq’ jjugv é&jynrae 6 Adyog = 7 TlaTLG UpaY 
ééeAjavdev. Paul puts foremost the source of the report (a¢’ vudv), 
and on account of the genitive xveiov could not add ipaév to Adyoc, 
as he subsequently did to miotv¢. But the word of the Lord is here 
to be taken subjectively, as the word received by the Christians in 
Thessalonica (ver. 8), so that the passage is to be rendered thus, 
“from you (7.e., your church) as a starting point, not only has your 
reception of the word of the Lord become publicly known in Mace- 
donia and Achaia, but the report of your faith in God has also 
penetrated to all countries.” (‘Egjyeto0a is not found again in the 
New Testament, but at Joel iii. 16; Sir. xl. 13, it occurs in the 
sense, “to resound, to sound.”—Kaé is wanting after dAAd in 
A.B.D.F.G., and is, no doubt, an interpolation, as it usually follows 
upon od pévoy, Yet it is wanting also at Matth.iv.4; Acts xix. 
26; [See Viger, p. 522.] On tioreg mpdc see Gal. vi. 10 ; 2 Cor. 
iii. 4; Philem. ver. 5—A.B.C.D.E.F.G. read éyev aude for jude 
éyecv, and it is undoubtedly preferable. As to the rest, the aore p1, 
x. 7. A., is not to be understood, ‘‘so I have no need here in this 
epistle to say anything about it,” but ‘so that I have no need any- 
where in the course of my personal labours to make your faith 
known by recommending it, for all know of it already.”) 

Vers. 9, 10.—We need praise you to none, for men themselves 
have already related to me how ye have been converted and how ye 
walk. In the droioc, méc, is expressed not merely the quickness, but 
also the radicalness of the conversion. (Ver. 9, Avroé are all those 
to whom Paul preaches, who come in contact with him. How the 
copyists could alter zepi tudyv for pay is very explicable ; jer is 
to be explained by the éoyovev following. Paul only means to say, 
‘“‘ they shew of me inasmuch as ye have received me.” Liaodo¢ re- 
fers not merely to the outward entrance, but also to the access which 
Paul found to their hearts. Compare ii, 1—On émotpédery see 
Luke i.16; Acts xxvi. 18. The conversion is attributed to God, 
because Paul is thinking of the Gentile character of the readers. 
If Jews were in question, mpd¢ tov xkvprov would certainly be 
put. The absolute infinitives, dovdevery, dvayévery, denote the aim of 
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the conversion, for which commonly the infinitive with eig 76 is put. 
For, while in évorpépery faith is couched, dovAevery denotes love, and 
dvapuéverv hope, both which proceed from the former, O¢0¢ ¢év (= 
oh ports) and dAnOivdc (= ex *Hds). [2 Kings xix. 4; Isaiah Ixv. 
16 ; Rev. iii. 14] form the antithesis to the dead unsubstantial idols. 
The expectation of the second coming of Christ, in which Christian 
hope concentrates itself, is named as the last point. At Phil. ili. 
20 drexdéyecOa stands for dvauéverv,— Ex THv obpaver scil. épyouevor. 
—'Piecbar —= abtev 2 Cor. i. 10.—Opy7 épyouévn = péAdovoa. See 
at Matth. iii. 7; Rom. ii. 5, i. 5.) 


§ 2. Description or Paut’s Lapours IN THESSALONICA, 
(ii, 1-16.) 


To the praise of his readers’ faith Paul subjoins a description of 
his labours among them. He lays particular stress on his purity, 
his disinterestedness, in the preaching of the gospel, and concludes 
with a sharp invective against the Jews, as against his and Chris- 
tianity’s bitterest foes, who had filled up the measure of their sins, 
No intimation is found that Paul in this description had in 
his thoughts Christian opponents of the sort that we became ac- 
quainted with among the Galatians, and who might have been act- 
ive in Thessalonica ; but probably Paul foresaw that the Judaists 
would not delay to damage him in that community too, and therefore 
in anticipation spoke out upon the points that were usually blamed 
in him. 

Vers. 1, 2.—First, Paul reminds his readers of the way in which 
he originally appeared among them. “‘ He had, it is true,” says he, 
“had even before in Philippi much to suffer ; he had also in Thes- 
salonica itself taught in much contention, but still with joyful 
heart and in God’s strength.” These two verses are substantially of 
equivalent purport with i. 5. (Compare also 1 Cor. i. 4,5.) The 
phrase eicodoc od Kevi; yéyove answers to the év dvvdyet, dv mvevuare 
dyiw ; the rappyoia here is the outward expression of the 7Anpodopia 
there. Of the previous sufferings and ill-usage of Paul in Philippi, 
Acts xvi. informs us. But the év 7o0AA® dyév, which refers to 
Paul’s sojourn in Thessalonica, can be referred at the same time to 
an outward and an inward contention ; but, according to ver. 9, it 
refers certainly to the former in particular. (Ver. 1. On etoodo¢ 
sce i, 9,—IIpordoyerv is not found again in the New Testament.— 
On rappnodgecOac see Acts xiii, 46, xviii. 26. The & 7 O&6 is 
to be immediately joined with it, as the tappyoia, boldness, open- 
ness, is represented as founded on the living union of the soul with 


God.) 
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Vers. 3, 4.—With the idea of the tappyjoia what follows is so united 
by means of ydp that the purity of his intention, the consciousness of 
having no impure underhand designs, is a guarantee to the apostle 
that God’s protection does not fail him. The tapdkAnocc is to be un- 
derstood here in the wider sense of his labours in Christian teaching 
generally (Acts xiii. 15, xv. 81). Paul first denies of these that 
they had an impure origin (é«), then that they were connected with 
an inherent perverseness (év), IAdvq is more accurately defined 
by d0do¢ which follows ; it denotes the state of being deceived, 
whether by the deceit of others, or by fanaticism, while déA0¢ de- 
notes one’s own intention to deceive. ’Axa@apoia is not to be under- 
stood here of sexual, but of moral, impurity; covetousness is 
perhaps especially pointed to in it. That such reproaches were 
made against Paul 2 Cor. chapters xi—xiii. especially shew.—Ver. 4 
contrasts the positive statements with the negative. ‘‘ We speak 
(7. e., work in our office) so as being approved, 7. e., acknowledged of 
God, in order to preserve the gospel intrusted to us, not as pleasing 
men but God.” But we should take this idea in a sense utterly 
contradictory to the doctrine of Paul, if we understood it thus: ‘I 
have been tried by God who knows all hearts, and have stood the 
test ; on account of my purity and sincerity God has intrusted his. 
gospel to me, and in the same purity also I now preach it, pleasing 
God alone, seeking no man’s honour.” For, as (Rom. i. ii.) Paul 
denies to all men purity, so he denies it to himself also ; everything 
good in man is God’s work of grace in him (2 Cor. ii. 5, 6). But, 
if Paul’s disposition is something wrought in him by God, it seems 
obscure how he can say, ‘‘ we have been approved of God as those to 
whom the gospel can be intrusted ;” it would seem that the idea 
should of necessity have run thus: “as God, in his election by 
grace, has made us able through regeneration to preserve the gospel 
committed to us, we are also in a condition to labour for it in purity.” 
But in the dedoxeudopeba seems to be expressed not the being created 
anew, but the trial, and, in consequence of that trial, the approval 
of what already existed. We seek here in vain for explanation from 
the interpreters ; perhaps, however, the following remarks may 
throw some light on the subject. All positive good Paul attributes 
to God as its real source ; on the other hand, he derives just as de- 
cidedly evil only from the human will as the final cause ; this will, 
now, can, in spite of the universal sinfulness, still be corrupted and 
polluted in a very different degree in different men ; the one may be 
so far pure, that when he sees the light, he receives it as such, with- 
out polluting it by a sinful taint ; the other, on the contrary, has 
added so much of his own guilt to his innate sinfulness, that he 
pollutes even what is holy. According to this, then, Paul can say, 
perfectly in harmony with his fundamental ideas, that God com- 
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mitted the gospel to him because he had found him approved ; not 
that Paul had been by nature good, but only that he was in a 
state to receive in purity the holy matter which was to be committed 
to him, and not to corrupt it by mingling his sin with it ; therefore 
on account of the negative good in him. Man in all his sinful- 
ness can still be sincere and upright, acknowledge good as good, 
evil as evil ; such upright souls God can alone make use of as la- 
bourers in his kingdom, and as such, Paul represents himself here. 
(In ver. 3 ovdé is certainly, on the authority of A.B.C.D.F.G., to be 
preferred to ote, with Lachmann and Winer [Gr. § 56, 6, p. 437]. 
Ver. 4. As to the well-known construction of memiotevuar see 
Winer’s Gr. § 39, 1; Gal. 11.7; 1 Cor. ix. 17; Rom. iil. 2.—edg 6 
Joxuyidwv' tac Kapdiac, see Acts 1. 24, xv. 8; 1 Sam. xvi. 7; 1 Kings 
Vili. 39.) 

Vers. 5, 6.—Proceeding from the oby w¢ dvOpeToug dpéoKovTec, 
Gal. i. 10, the negative side (verse 3) is again taken up and further 
carried out. Flattery, covetousness, and the itch for glory, are ex- 
cluded from the motives of Paul’s labours. (In verse 5 yiveo@au or 
elvar év — 2 59m, denoting “to occupy one’s-self with anything, to 
have to do with.” Compare 1 Tim. iv. 15.—’Ev Ady kodaxeiac 
is to be explained after 1 Cor. i. 5, ¢v A6y codiac, flattery, which 
manifests itself in that discourse, in that form of representation, 
which labours to take from the doctrine of the cross its offence. To 
understand Adyoc of guilt, or fault, as it occurs at Matth. v. 32, xii. 
82, which Pelt has defended last, has been already satisfactorily 
proved inadmissible by Schott.—The év mpopdoe: mAcovesiac is diffi- 
cult. In no case can it be taken, with Koppe and Rosenmiiller, as 
a mere paraphrase of zAcovegia, neither can mpdpaorc be taken in the 
sense of ‘‘ appearance,” for Paul means to declare himself free not 
merely from the appearance of covetousness, but from covetousness 
itself. Wecan only, with Beza, Grotius, Flatt, and Schott, so ex- 
plain the words that the genitive contains the motive of the mpopaoic 
in this sense: ‘‘I laboured not among you with pretences, the mo- 
tive of which was covetousness,” 7@. e., “I always went out openly, 
never made use of a pretence veiling my real motives.”—Oe0d¢ pdp- 
tug == moan tz, 1 Sam. xii. 5.—In ver. 6 é« and d7é are not quite 
synonymous ; the former denotes the immediate origin, the latter 
the mediate one. Winer’s Gr. § 50, 2, p. 365.) 

Vers. 7, 8.—The Gav’ éyerjOnuev ijxvoe (which latter word is only 
found again at 2 Tim, ii, 24) comes in aptly in opposition to the as- 
sumption couched in the ddgav Gyretv. Paul compares his indulgent 
gentleness, as exhibited in Thessalonica, to the care which a nursing 
mother devotes to her little children ; as she dedicates herself, her 
own life, to the children, so, says Paul, he also gives himself to 
them, as to such as have become dear to him, Without the clause, 
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dvvapuevor év Badger slvat, o Xpiotod dndéoroAo, the connexion is clear 
enough ; with it the construction is confused, for which reason in- 
deed Griesbach has separated it by brackets from the rest of the 
discourse. That is to say, we feel tempted to take év Bdper eiva: as 
== émBapeiv (ver. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8) or kataBapetv (2 Cor. xii. 16), and 
to refer it to the bodily support, which Paul as an apostle could 
demand, as indeed Baumgarten, Koppe, and Flatt, have taken 
it, after the example of Theodoret. But, taken so, the passage 
will not harmonize at all with what precedes, and if taken with 
what follows, dAdd is plainly unsuitable. But, if we only take év 
Gadpet eivat in the wider sense, viz., of the authority and dignity that 
belonged to Paul as an apostle, generally, of which properties the 
privilege (éoveia) to allow himself to be maintained by the churches 
was only one consequence among several, a satisfactory connexion 
presents itself. For the dvvdyevor, x. r. 2., connects itself with the 
preceding ¢yretv dosay thus: “we seek no glory of men, although 
we should surely, as apostles of Christ (clothed with that exalted 
dignity), be in a condition to present ourselves with high authority; 
but we have not done that, we have made ourselves efficient among 
you with indulgent gentleness.” So Vitringa,* Wolf, Pelt, Schott, 
have already interpreted correctly. (Ver. 7. Toodd¢ is properly “a 
nurse,” here “‘a nursing mother,” on account of the ta éavtij¢ téxva, 
The &¢ dv, with the subjunctive following, is to be taken as wtcunque. 
See Schott, p. 68—Instead of iuespoyevoc the reading of the teat. 
rec., Suepouevoe is to be read according to the preponderance 
of the MSS. But the word is found nowhere else. The lexi- 
cographers only have it, but perhaps merely from this passage. 
Theophylact explains it by ovod and etpery, firmiter alicui adherere. 
[See Winer’s remarks on it, Gr. § 16, 4 B, p. 92, seq.] Hesy- 
chius and Phavornius explain it by émOvyety. In any case it 
is, according to the context, quite synonymous with iyeipeo@ar.— 
The od udvov—ddAdad nai might perhaps give one pause, in so far as 
the gospel of God certainly seems to be more than one’s own life. 
But Paul here considers the gospel not in its objective value, but as 
the gift intrusted to him for distribution. Now, the proclamation 
of the gospel is a duty to Paul (1 Cor. ix. 16), but the giving up his 
life is a voluntary act of love: the latter, therefore, is set higher.— 
’Eyev7Oy7e is to be read at the close of ver. 8 ; yeyévnoOe, which 
Griesbach has in error put into the text, proceeds from such copyists 
as took eidoxodpev for the present tense, whereas it is the imperfect, 
the augment being omitted, as often in words compounded with ed. 
See Schott ad h. 1.) 

Ver. 9.—For a proof of his pretensionlessness, Paul appeals to 
the fact, well-known to the Christians in Thessalonica, that he 

* See Vitringa’s Essay on this passage in the observatt. sacra@., p. 852, seq. 
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maintained himself there by the work of his hands, in order to prove 
a burden to no one. Of the reasons which moved Paul to this re- 
nunciation of something appertaining to him as a matter of right, 
we have already spoken in detail at 1 Cor. ix ; 2 Cor. xi. It is only 
to be observed here that Paul perhaps finds himself impelled to lay 
this before the Thessalonians, because they had, in consequence of 
religious idleness, begun to abandon their handicrafts. (1 Thess. iv. 
11 ; 2 Thess. iii. 11.) (The expression yo is stronger than xorg. 
See 2 Thess. iii. 8—The égyd¢ecOar here is to be understood of 
the exercise of the handicraft, which has the object, among others, 
of relieving the Christians in Thessalonica from all the burden 
of his maintenance.—On the construction of kypvooev with ic, 
see Mark xiii 10; Luke xxiv. 47; 1 Pet. i. 25; Winer’s Gn, 
§ 31, 5.) 

Vers, 10-12.—As in this one point, so, too, in everything else 
respecting his blameless walking, and his faithful, fatherly labours 
among them, Paul appeals to the Thessalonian Christians’ own wit- 
nessing. (Ver. 10, ‘Ooiwc denotes the relation towards God [see at 
Luke i. 75], decaiwe and duéumtoc the relation towards men, dikaiw¢ 
from the positive, duéuntwg from the negative, point of view.— 
Ver. 11. As Paul tn verse 7 compared himself with a careful mother, 
so he now compares himself with a conscientious father who brings 
up his children to all that is good. The words tapaxadetv, tapa- 
pvdeiobar, and paprupeioOa, form a climax. [See Phil. ii. 1 as to the 
first two.] MaprvpetoOa = 25 obtestari, “to conjure by all that 
is holy.”—In ver 12 Baowela cat ddfa stands as &y dua dvotv for Baot- 
rela évdozoc. That Paul by this kingdom does not understand merely 
the spiritual kingdom of God we shall see further on. [Comp. on 
the idea of the Bac. r. ©., in general, the note on Matth, iii. 2.] As 
to the rest it is not implied in the xadetv ei¢ that the Thessalonians 
are already in that kingdom, they are only called to be citizens of 
it at some future time. In the connexion in which the apposition 
rod Kahovvroc, K. T. A., stands with the el¢ 7o tepitatijoas bude d&iwc 
rod Ocod is intimated a strong motive for a serious, holy walk : 
“to walk worthy of God, who has, out of love to you, prepared 
such glory for you,” therefore to love him again, who has first 
loved you.) 

Ver. 13.—For the sake of this calling of them unto the kingdom 
of God (dia toir0), Paul now anew (i, 2) expresses his unceasing 
thanks to God for their having received the word which he had 
preached to them, as it is in truth the Word of God. Thus Paul 
considers the receiving of the word of God not as an independent act 
of his readers, but as an operation of God’s grace in them. To him, 
therefore, alone are thanks for it also due. The second half of the 
verse, ob Adyov dvOpuirwv—morevovaty, has the object of representing 
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this word of God as a mighty principle, the receiving of which, ac- 
cordingly, includes in it the possibility of the worthy walking. (The 
phrase Adyo¢ dkoi¢ rap’ ijuadv tod Ocod is difficult. The Adyo¢ dxojje 
is, it is true, = dxovobeic [Isa. lili. 1 ; Jer. x. 22], but the position 
of the tod Ocod after mag’ 7jpdv is very strange. It is, however, 
to be explained by the fact that Paul considers the phrase Adyo¢ 
dkoij¢ Tap’ judv as a joint idea, ‘‘ the of us received, 7. e., the by our 
preaching made known to you, word of God.”—aAédyo¢ dvOparwy, in 
opposition to Gcod, indicates the origin, and at the same time with 
that the nature which necessarily passes from the source over to 
what proceeds from it. In this acceptation the Adyoc¢ of which Paul 
speaks is not the mere doctrine, 7. ¢., not only the series of ideas in 
which Christ and his salvation are conceived and propounded, but 
at the same time with and in that series the fulness of the Divine 
Spirit which God has annexed to it. It is precisely, too, through 
the latter that the doctrine is then in a condition to work so power- 
fully in believers in fruits of faith and of love.—AA706c for a confir- 
mation is found again Matth. xiv. 33 ; John i. 48.—’Oc refers not to 
Gedc, but to the joint idea Adyo¢ Ocod. For the middle form évep- 
yetoOat requires the reference to an impersonal subject. [See Wi- 
ner’s Gr., § 38,6.] Schott erroneously observes that évepyetoOaz does 
not occur in the middle. Besides this passage it is so found also 
Col. 1.29 ; 2 Thess. 1.7. He inappositely takes it as a passive: 
“which is made effectual in you.’} But the word of God is itself 
the principle of all moral activity, it is not made effectual by means 
of something else. In the participle tot¢ morevovo the condition 
of all efficiency is pointed to: “‘In you who believe, 7. e., because 
and inasmuch as ye believe and continue believing.” 

Ver. 14.—From their behaviour, in that they have been able to 
walk like the churches in Judea, Paul draws a conclusion as to their 
faith: ‘ye are believers, for ye have undoubtedly imitated the 
churches of God in Judea, which is possible through the power of 
faith alone.” In this Paul has in his thoughts especially the perse- 
cutions by which the Christians in Thessalonica did not suffer them- 
selves to be made apostates from Christianity. The Acts inform us 
of the persecutions of the Christians in Judea, v. 18, seq., vil. 1, seq., 
viii. 1, seq., of those in Thessalonica, xvii. 5, seq.—But, according to 
1 Thess. il. 3, they had still been persecuted even after the depart- 
ure of Paul. As to the rest, that Paul is here thinking only of this 
latter persecution cannot be concluded from the addition b76 tv idiwv 
ovugvieTov, t.e., by their Gentile fellow-citizens. For, although, 
according to Acts xvii. 5, the first persecution of the Christians in 
Thessalonica proceeded from the Jews, yet the words may also be 
referred to this persecution, inasmuch as the Jews stirred up the 
Gentile population, 
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Vers. 15, 16.—Paul, however, uses this comparison of his readers 
with the Christians in Judea, in order to remind the former of the 
old sin of the Jews, and their hostile feelings towards him and his 
labours among the Gentiles. This diatribe is only explained by the 
assumption that Paul wished to draw the attention of the Thessa- 
lonian Christians to the intrigues of those men, with whom the Ju- 
daizing Christians stood entirely on a level, as it was to be foreseen 
that they would not leave this church undisturbed either. (Ver. 15. 
Christ himself represents the Jews as murderers of the prophets, 
Matth. xxiii. 31, 37.—The raow drOpdroe évdveoe reminds one of 
the odium generis humani, with which Tacitus (Hist. v. 5) re- 
proaches the Jews. As to the rest, it is understood without expla- 
nation, that this is not asserted by Paul to be embraced in the 
Jewish national character, or in the influence of the Mosaical insti- 
tutions, but solely in the perverted pharisaical spirit which had se- 
cured dominion over the people.—Ver. 16. Aadjoa stands preg- 
nanti sensu for evayyerivecOar. Now here Paul seems to say that 
the Jews entirely forbid preaching to the Gentiles, which Baur could 
employ for his strange hypothesis. [See my essay in the Stud. for 
1838, part 4.] But Paul clearly means here too that that preach- 
ing alone is offensive to the Jews which would not lead the Gentiles 
to be circumcised ; therefore the preaching of Paul. That Jews 
had ever forbidden Gentiles to become Jews or Jewish Christians, to 
be first circumcised and then baptized, is entirely indemonstrable, 
and in itself improbable. In this bitter jealousy, which grudges the 
poor Gentiles even their salvation, Paul justly sees, according to the 
teleological conception of history, God’s chastisement ; the Jews 
must by that means make their own sins, that is, the measure of 
their sins, full [sin becomes the chastisement of sin], and thereby 
become ripe for the chastisement. [We find the same idea Matth. 
xxiii, 32, on which see the Comm.]—The tavrore is unwonted. In 
the ordinary meaning “‘ always” it is here inappropriate ; for Pauldoes 
not mean to say that the Jews had at all times filled up their sins, 
in the sense, 7. e., that every generation had been equally godless ; 
but he clearly represents to himself the nation, as a whole, engaged 
in a course of development in sin, whose last and most flagrant conse- 
quence is enmity against Christ in his saints. Therefore Bretschnei- 
der’s view [in the Lex. in vocabulo] that tdvrore here stands = 
mdvtwo or TtavTeddc, may be correct. That learned man finds the 
same meaning at 2 Cor. ix. 8, but there the ordinary one is quite 
sufficient. But in consequence of this completion of their course of 
development in sin, concludes Paul, the wrath of God, 7. e., his 
chastisement, has already overtaken it. Schott insists that the 
aorist é¢0ace stands prophetically instead of the future ; this is quite 
inadmissible, for surely Paul in this passage utters no prophecy. 
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The passage is rather to be explained by the apostle’s fundamental 
view, that the latter days, and consequently also the manifestation 
of the Divine wrath, were already at hand. The sufferings, there- 
fore, which even then under the dominion of the Romans came upon 
the Jews, Paul considers as beginnings of the great manifestation 
of wrath nearly impending, in perfect analogy with the representa- 
tion in Matth. xxiv. which treats the destruction of Jerusalem as a 
type of the last judgment. This acceptation explains also the ob- 
scure cic tédoc. That is to say, it cannot possibly be = tandem, 
postremo, for which téAo¢ occurs alone. [Atlian, V. H. x. 16, xii. 
22 ; Xenoph. Mem. ii. 7, 13.] Justice must be done the eic; the 
phrase ei¢ téA0¢ can be taken only as ‘‘ on unto the end,” so that all 
that has now happened appears as merely the beginning. Neither, 
accordingly, can we supply aizay, “ till their ends,” ¢. e., their anni- 
hilation, but the end must be referred to égy7, and understood, as 
Grotius, Flatt, and Pelt have already correctly taken it, of the full 
magnitude of the Divine chastisement. ‘‘ The wrath [of God] is 
come upon them, and will now work on to its full manifestation.” A 
reference to the eternity of punishment, as Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Benson, and others, insisted on finding here, as they take ei¢ téA0¢ = 
Ewe or dyge TéAove, is clearly not involved in the words.—As to the 
rest, D.E.F.G. have added O00 after dpy7 ; this, however, is doubt- 
less to be considered as only a gloss. 


§ 3. OF Paut’s DrstrE TO SEE THE THESSALONIANS 
(ii. 17—iii. 13.) 


Here should have commenced the third chapter, for with 11.17 Paul 
makes a transition to a new topic ; between ii. 20 and iii. 1, on the 
other hand, there is no break in the ideas, but the most intimate 
connexion. For Paul, in what follows, declares his heartfelt desire 
to see the Christians in Thessalonica again, and describes how he 
has exerted himself to satisfy that desire. On this occasion he again 
starts with the figure of his parental position towards his readers, as 
carried out in the second chapter, and calls them “ orphans,” an ex~ 
pression by which the abandonment by the beloved being, and the 
longing to see it again, are denoted most purely and forcibly. (The 
form aroppavicgecOa is not found again in the New Testament. The 
word is commonly used of children in relation to their parents ; here 
it is employed conversely.—tIlp0¢ xaipov Spac, usually mpdc spar, 
“for a short while.”--John v. 35; Gal. ii. 5; Philem. ver. 15. 
Paul could not know, it is true, whether and when he should see 
them again in general, but considering the nearness of the kingdom 
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of God which Paul supposes, they would at all events soon find 
themselves united there. To the believer this whole temporal life is 
but a short span of time.—The antithesis of tpocd7w and kapdia 
merely designates the separation as a purely outward one. Comp, 
2 Cor. v. 12, x. 7—No particular comparison is to be sought in 
the comparative meptocorépwe here, any more than in the analogous 
Latin ones abundantius, vehementiis. Paul never uses the posi- 
tive megioudc adverbially, but constantly the comparative alone. 
It only means ‘‘ more vigorously than is usual,” that is, very vig- 
orously.) 

Ver, 18.—This desire, continues Paul, had urged him personally 
to visit them. By the ¢y@ pév Watdoc the plural is determined more 
definitely to the effect that his companions are not meant along with 
him, but he alone. Paul had twice attempted to effect it, but in 
vain. The formula «ai dra nai dic, ‘not merely once, but twice,” 
denotes, as Flatt and Schott have already justly observed, a definite 
number, whereas drag «ai di¢ expresses an indefinite one. (Comp. 
Nehem. xiii. 20; 1 Macc, ii. 80; Phil. iv. 16.) The impossibility 
of coming to the Christians in Thessalonica Paul attributes to Satan, 
If we compare on this point the passage Acts xvi. T, it is said there, 
“the Spirit suffered not Paul to travel into Bithynia.” The ques- 
tion arises how the two could be distinguished. We might think 
the two were only different modes of expression for the same thing, 
that of what Satan does it might always be also said, according to 
another mode of contemplation, that God. does it, as Satan has no 
independent power. In a simply scientific point of view, this is, ne 
doubt, entirely correct, but Paul’s strictly practical mode of treating 
matters scarcely admits a reference to scientific abstractions ; the 
rather, that the phrase: ov« elacev adtovc TO Tveipa "Inood, the spirit 
of Jesus did not permit them, points to an internal influence in the 
apostle’s heart. In the case of external hindrances, through il- 
ness, accidents, adversaries, it might certainly be thought that Paul 
used ‘‘ Satan has hindered me,” and ‘‘God has withheld me,” that 
is to say, by means of Satan and his influence, synonymously ; but 
not in the case of purely inward obstacles. As to these, we must 
assume in the apostle, as a man of practised spiritual discernment, a 
sound faculty of distinguishing between what was stirred up in him by 
his own natural will, what by Satan, and what by the Holy Spirit 
of God. (Instead of 6:6, the reading of the teat. rec., the Codd. 
A.B.D.F.G. have 6:67, which Lachmann has justly received.—The 
attempts of Paul to come to Thessalonica probably proceeded from 
Bercea.—The «ai before évéxoye is to be taken adversatively—I’.G. 
read dvéxowe, which, however, has perhaps only come into the text 
here from Gal. v. 7.) 

Vers, 19, 20.—The ydp in the beginning of ver. 19 connects it- 
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self with the 70cA7joayev in this sense: ‘ to whom could I well have 
more urgently desired to come than to you? for you are indeed my 
hope, etc.” The turn ti¢ ydp, «. t. A., stands for the superlative, 
“who is so, if ye are not so, 2. e., ye are so in the proper and widest 
sense.” But the following, 7 odyi nai iyeic is obscure. For, if it 
should, as Griesbach and Lachmann punctuate, be annexed to what 
precedes, one would expect 7 tpuei¢ alone ; in any case, we gain 
thus from the xaé no satisfactory reference. Pelt translates, it is 
true, nist inter alios vos etiam; but what. suits the ri¢ yap, x. rT. A., is 
not that the Thessalonians are so too, along with others, but that 
they are so in the more special sense. It is, therefore, certainly more 
suitable with Schott, to put the note of interrogation after cavy7j- 
oewc, to supply “when, or if, ye are not so,” and then to begin 
a fresh sentence with 7} obyi Kai justo fumpoobev, x. 7. A. But Schott 
translates the words nonne etiam vos eritis spes, gaudia, corona; 
with this, however, the following dyei¢ yde gore, does not harmonize, 
nor is the nonne exhausted by 7} obyé. The difficult passage is ren- 
dered entirely clear, only by taking the sentence 7 0¢yi—rapovoia as 
expressing a doubt, which is afterwards in the concluding words, 
dpetg yap éote—yapa plainly overcome, in this sense : “‘ or do not ye 
also (as I myself and all the rest of the faithful) appear before 
Christ at his second coming ?” 7. e., without hesitation, without any 
doubt, ye will surely be also recognized by Christ as his, and there- 
fore will not fall away again at any time from the faith. The cer- 
tainty that this will not happen Paul possesses in their election by 
grace ; they are, asit were, made a present of to him for his glory 
and joy, nor will God permit him to be robbed of them. It might 
be objected to this interpretation that it takes ‘to appear before 
Christ at his coming” as = ‘ to be recognized by Christ,” whereas 
it surely only expresses, ‘‘ to be placed before the judgment-seat, to be 
proved, whether one can be recognized.” But as, according to sev- 
eral passages of Scripture (John iii. 18 ; 1 Cor. vi. 3), believers are 
not judged at all, wherever the idea of judgment is used of them, it 
is only to be conceived as expressing the recognition of believers as 
really such. (Ver. 19. The Philippians also are called [Phil. iv. 1] 
yaoa and orépavoc, The latter term is taken from the metaphor so 
often used of the public games, the victor in which was crowned.— 
Lrépavog Kavyjaewe, t. €., EV @ Kavynow Exo answers to the Hebrew 
n-xer nqyz Proverbs xvi. 31; Ezek. xvi. 12. On the import of 
rapovota and the kindred terms see at Matth. xxiv. 4, 5.) 

Chap. iii., 1, 2—As Paul’s attempts to come himself to Thes- 
salonica ee he sent, unable to hold out longer without im- 
mediate news, Timothy thither from Athens with self-sacrifice, in 
order to their confirmation and encouragement in the faith. That 
this was done with self-sacrifice is implied in the etdoxjoauev nata- 
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LeipO7jvat ev "AOjvate povot, we thought good to be left at Athens alone. 
To be without assistants in a city like Athens must have necessarily 
brought many inconveniences on Paul. (Ver. 1. On otéyw compare 1 
Cor. ix. 12. Ver. 2. The MSS. vary in the epithets bestowed on Timo- 
thy. The teat. rec., has kai dudxovoy rod Og0d kat ovvepyov tudv. Gries- 
bach and Lachmann have merely kai ovvepyov tod Ocod. Copyists 
might take offence at the ovvepyo¢ Oe0d, and hold didxovoc Oeod more 
proper. See 1 Cor. iii. 9 on the subject. tnpiga refers to patience 
under persecutions, as ver. 3 immediately shews, tapaxadéoa to growth 
in grace. In 2 Thess. ii. 17 the two expressions stand side by side also, 
but in an inverted order. See, on the use of i7ép, 2 Cor.i. 8; 2 
Thess. ii. 1. The tude after tapaxadéoar Lachmann has erased, after 
weighty authorities. Griesbach has zepi instead of i7ép in his larger 
edition; é7ép has been more correctly retained by him in the smaller 
one, and Lachmann too has decided for it.) 

Vers. 3, 4.—It lay in the nature of the case that young churches 
not yet well confirmed, such as that in Thessalonica, might easily be 
shaken by the vehemence of persecutions. Paul had, therefore, im- 
mediately after the founding of the church, pointed out their in- 
evitableness. The Christian church was necessarily to be persecuted, 
because light and darkness, the spirit and the flesh, are necessarily 
opposed to one another. (See on 2 Tim. iii. 12.) But in the el¢ 
tovro Keive0a is couched more yet than the mere necessity (/éAAouev 
9AiBeoOar), viz., the ordinance of God that Christians are to suffer, 
inasmuch as suffering is for them a means of perfection, if it is 
borne in the right spirit. (In ver. 3 the dative of the intention 7@ 
oaivecOa is grammatically very harsh. [See Winer’s Gr. § 44, 5.] 
The Codd. A.D.E. read 76, which Lachmann has received ; then e¢ 
would have to be supplied from what precedes. But the very harsh- 
ness of the construction naturally occasioned an attempt at cor- 
rection. The +6 may therefore be still worthy of retention, the 
more so as caiveoba cannot be co-6rdinate with, but only subordinate 
to, the other two infinitives. We must perhaps explain the dative 
from the infinitive with $ in Hebrew.—Zaivw occurs no more in the 
New Testament. It is properly, “ to wag the tail insinuatingly like 
dogs” [Ailian V. H. xiii. 42]; then, generally, “ to move, shake.” 
Hesychius interprets oaiverar by kvveitat, cadeverat, tapdtterat.—On 
the phrase, xeio0ar etc tt, see at Luke ii. 34; Phil. i.17. In ver. 4 
the xai oldate at the close of the verse merely alludes to what Paul 
had foretold having actually come to pass. It forms, therefore, no 
tautology with the atroi yap oidare at the beginning. In Griesbach’s 
text all from airoi, ver. 3, to oidare [at the close of ver, 4] appears 
included in the parenthesis, which is, however, quite unnecessary, as 
the course of ideas moves on uninterruptedly.) 

Ver. 5.—Now precisely because Paul knew the Christians in 
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Thessalonica to be wrestling with persecutions, it was (Sia todro) 
that he felt so urged to gather information as to the state of their 
faith, in order that the tempter might not incite them to apostacy, 
and thus his entire labour be lost. (The x@éyé is explained by 
the circumstance that Paul in his sufferings had also experienced 
great sympathy from the Thessalonians, which he now reciprocates 
on his side—At yvéva, aitdv is first of all to be supplied ; Paul 
learnt it then only by Timothy.—That 6 recpdgwv, the tempter, is 
Satan, as at Matth. iv. 8; 1 Cor. vii. 5, is understood without 
explanation ; the p4imwe éneipacey tydc surprises one, however, 
inasmuch as the temptation seems there already in the perse- 
cutions that had befallen them. But Paul does not consider the 
persecution in itself as temptation ; he had indeed in ver. 4 just 
represented it as, under God’s direction, resulting in the salvation 
of the faithful; it becomes a temptation through Satan’s power, 
only when he succeeds in calling forth in the heart of man doubts 
of the truth of the gospel—unbelief, therefore, on occasion of the 
persecution. On the connexion of pjnw¢ with the indicative and 
conjunctive see Winer’s Gr. § 56, 2, p. 448.—Ki¢ xevov == pnb, Lev. 
xxvi. 16.—The idea that Paul’s labour is lost, if the Thessalonians 
fall away, bears a character of child-like simplicity. Of course it 
involves no spiritual selfishness, but is the expression of the convic- 
tion that the Thessalonians will even by love to him be induced to 
hold fast to the faith.) 

Vers. 6—8.—Paul then further describes, with a toucliing sensi- 
bility, how beneficently the good tidings which Timothy brought of 
their firm state of faith and of their love had operated on him ; he 
says they are a comfort to him in all distresses, they had brought 
him life in death. (In ver. 6 dpte shews that Paul wrote directly 
after Timothy’s return.—On evayyedigecOa, employed in the wider 
sense of every sort of good tidings, see at Luke i. 19.—In ver. 7 dua 
tic tuGv miotews is the explanation of 2d’ dyiv, while éni OAiper de- 
notes the subjective state in which Paul was when he received the 
comfort.—As to the rest, the collocation dvdyry kat OAiper may, ac- 
cording to the MSS., be preferable, as Lachmann and Schott also 
think.—In ver. 8 the viv ¢duev supposes that Paul did not live pre- 
viously; from 1 Cor. xv. 31, “TI die daily,” it is clear that he con- 
siders the continual conflicts and dangers in which he was obliged 
to move as a continual dying, into which joy at the firmness in the 
faith of the Christians in Thessalonica entered as a new element of 
life. Hence, also, the idea of life must not be diluted here into the 
more general one of joy.—In édv orzjxnre, along with the present, the 
future too is intimated; “if ye stand, and continue standing.” 

Vers. 9, 10.—Paul justly considers these tidings as the fountain 
of life, since nothing more grateful could happen to him ; no thanks 
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can sufficiently recompense the benefit. (Ver. 9. On dytaodidévae 
see Luke xiv. 14; Rom. xi. 35.—Perhaps in uttering the thought 
the parallel passage, Ps. cxvi. 12, was in the apostle’s mind.—As to 
yapav yaipev see John iii. 29.—The éurpoobey tod cod character- 
izes the joy as a holy one, admissible before God’s countenance.) 
But the greater the joy, the more lively becomes the wish also in 
Paul to see them and to complete their life of faith. The voreg7- 
uata Tice Ttiotewc, deficiencies of faith, are to be referred not so 
much to any failure in power of faith (for that had been up to that 
time certainly described as energetic), as to defects in the knowl- 
edge of faith which developes itself by degrees only, which defects 
admit of being gradually supplied through a longer intercourse and 
instruction. On the other hand, true faith has in the very first be- 
ginning full power to oppose resistance to all dangers. Finally, it 
follows, of course, that Paul regards the perfecting (katagricac) 
practicable, not with his own powers, but only in the strength of the 
Holy Spirit. (Ver. 10. ‘Yrepexzepecood has already occurred at Eph. 
ili, 20 ; it is also found at 1 Thess. v. 13.—The ei¢ 76 after dedpevor 
expresses the object of the praying.—On dorépnua see 1 Cor. xvi. 17; 
2 Cor. ix. 12.—Karaprigw is properly to set up again something that 
is destroyed [Matth. iv. 21 ; Gal. vi. 1], here to bring to perfection 
without reference to antecedent destruction, = mpocavarAnpow or 
dvravatAnodw, 2 Cor. ix. 12; Col. i. 24.) 

Vers. 11-13.—In conclusion, Paul explicitly utters the petition 
that God and Christ may prepare for him the way to his dear Chris- 
tian brethren in Thessalonica, and fill the latter themselves with 
love, and confirm them in sanctification. It is peculiar to this pas- 
sage that Christ also is here besought, along with God, to prepare 
the way. External relations are commonly attributed, in the Scrip- 
tures, to the Father, but this passage shews that it is allowable to 
bring these also before Christ.* However, no example but this oc- 
curs in the New Testament, as, indeed, in general, prayers to Christ 
are seldom found. But the juxtaposition of Father and Son, taken 
strictly, is to be understood thus: “may the Father work so and 


* The words airic 6 Oede Kad 6 Kiplog Hudv "Inooig Xpiord¢ KarevOivat THv dddv HudY 
mpoc tpac are certainly decisive for the opinion that prayers to the Son are not inadmis- 
sible, even in reference to external relations. But the very circumstance that such occur 
no more in the New Testament, and then the whole analogy of faith, are, surely, decidedly 
opposed to making prayers to the Saviour frequently, much more, predominantly and al- 
most exclusively, in all external occurrences, as is done in the Moravian churches. The 
entire ancient church knows of no prayers to Christ which have reference to externals. 
If, therefore, beginners in the life of faith often confess themselves to be uncertain whether 
they shall address their prayers to the Father or to the Son, or even to the Holy Ghost 
perhaps, it is to be assumed as a general rule according to the rightly understood relation 
of the Trinity, that external relations must be brought before the Father in prayer, and 
moral and religious before the Son and the Holy Ghost, or, in fine, that we should pray 
for everything of the Father, tirough the Son, in the Holy Ghost. 
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so through his Son.” (Ver. 11. KarevOdva: is the optative aorist, 
as at 2 Thess, iii. 5, not the infinitive-—Ver. 12. The readings 6 Oed¢ 
and 6 Kvpio¢ “Inootc are, it may be supposed, only interpretations of 
the simple 6 x%pioc. That Christ, not the Father, is to be under- 
stood by it cannot be doubtful, after ver. 10. TAeovdgewy and tepio- 
cevery are related to each other as cause and effect, “to grow, and 
the riches proceeding from the growth.”—The lave el¢ dAAnjdove and 
that ei¢ mévrac are related to one another as brotherly love and uni- 
versal love, 2 Pet.i.7. [Comp. 1 Thess. iv. 9.] With xaOdmep nai 
juetg not TAeovdoa, but dydnny eyouev, can be supplied.—Ver. 138. 
Growth in love has afterwards the consequence of confirming the 
heart in holiness, similarly to the way in which it is represented 2 
Thess, 1.16, 17. The combination duéutrove év dytwovvy unites the 
negative and positive elements. [Upon dy:wotvy see Rom. i. 4; 2 
Cor. vil. 1. It denotes the process of being made holy, the result of 
which is dysaoudc, 1 Thess. iv. 3.] But both are meant not of a ho- 
liness in the sight of purblind human eyes, but of one that is such 
before the eye of God. Such an absolute holiness belongs to the 
believer after his new man, the Christ in us, which is hidden here 
below, but is made manifest at the day of the Lord’s appearance. 
Hence the addition év 74 mapovoia, x.t.2., similarly to v. 23. On 
the doctrinal meaning of the phrase and the parallel formule, see 
the remarks on Matth. xxiv. 1—The term dycor can, it is undeni- 
able, mean “angels,” after the analogy of the Hebrew n»%7p, Psalm 
Ixxxix. 7; Zech. xiv. 5; Dan. iv. 8, viii. 13, ix. 20. Besides, angels 
are named as accompanying Christ in his advent, Matth. xvi. 27, xxv. 
31; 2 Thess.i.7 ; Jude ver.14. Yet the added airod and the des- 
ignation of the collective mass [eta stévTwy] give rise to the opinion 
that the earlier perfected believers may be here imagined as Christ’s 
followers at his advent ; for the angels are never called Christ’s an- 
gels, nor is it conceivable that ali the heavenly hosts should accom- 
pany him, but it might be ail believers should. We shall not, 
however, be able to explain ourselves more in detail on this point 
until later [see at iv. 16], where we consider Paul’s views upon the 
end of the world in their connexion.—The dv, which concludes 
this passage in some Codd., is doubtless come into the text from lit- 
urgical use alone, 
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PART SECOND. 
(LY. als, 28.) 


§ 4. Exnorrations To A Hoty Lire. 
(iv. 1-12.) 


Arter the prayer that God will, through his Spirit, fill the Thes- 
salonians with his love, Paul now turns to them also, and calls upon 
them to do their part in the work of sanctification, so that here too, 
human agency seems not to be annihilated by the Divine, but stim- 
ulated. But now, asa rule for their walking so as to please God, 
Paul appeals to the commandment given them by him during his 
personal presence among them. We may, of course, assume that 
the exhortations which follow contain only a repetition of the same, 
for they keep altogether to generals, and it is scarcely imaginable 
that Paul in the short time of his sojourn could have gone beyond 
generals. (Ver. 1. We have already had Aovréy, used as an adverb, 
2 Cor, xitt. 11 ; Gal. vi 17% Eph: vir 10% Philhin, dave. ie 
expression indicates already that Paul is hastening to a conclusion. 
The reading of the text. rec., TO Aovrov, must, for extrinsic reasons, 
give way to Aonév—The collocation of the words is not entirely 
exact ; for iva tepiosevnre waAdAov should subjoin itself immediately 
to éowrGyev bude Kai Tapaxadovpev ; again, an ov’rwe should correspond 
with the cada. It is true, B.D.H.F.G. have iva before ka6a¢ tapedd- 
Bere, and Lachmann has even put it into the text, but in all probabil- 
ity this is only a correction of the more difficult original reading. On 
the other hand Lachmann has, with perfect justice, on the authority 
of A.B.D.E.F.G., adopted the addition xa0¢ xai reprvateite wanting 
in the text. rec. after dpéoxev Oecd. The apostle acknowledges their 
Christian walking, but exhorts them to increase still in the care 
and fidelity with which they live-—Ver. 2. We find the term 7rapay- 
yedia, “commandment, precept,” also at Acts v. 28, xvi. 24; 1 Tim, 
i. 5, 18.—The addition dia rod Kkvpiov "Ijaod Xptorod is to represent 
Paul as empowered to publish moral commandments, that is, as in- 
vested by Jesus with the full powers of an apostle.) 

Vers. 3-5.—To this general exhortation Paul now causes the 
special moral precepts to succeed, and first of all, indeed, those for 
sexual purity and chastity (vers. 3-8). The sinfulness of human 
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nature in general, which makes temptations in this point particu- 
larly dangerous, and the immersion of the Gentile world in sins of 
lust, which were even pre-eminently in vogue in ‘Thessalonica, in par- 
ticular, justly induced Paul to put this exhortation in the foreground. 
‘Aytaouoc, the state of holiness,” is to be taken here in a special 
sense, as “chastity,” as also at Rom. vi. 19; 1 Tim. ii.15. The 
proper term for it is dyveia, 1 Tim, iv. 12, v.2. But, considered 
as true inward chastity, it is necessarily conjoined with universal 
moral purity, whence the justification for such a special application 
of the word. But now Paul first describes chastity negatively as 
abstinence from all impure sexual acts (ropve‘a taken in the widest 
sense), then positively as governing the body in chastity and honour. 
The body here too appears, according to the Christian fundamental 
view, not as a prison for the soul, but as its holy organ, which, like 
the soul itself, must be preserved pure and undefiled, in order to 
be made a temple of the Holy Spirit. (See at 1 Cor. vi. 15-20.) 
The antithesis to xrdo0at oxeboc év dy:aoud Kat TYuH, to possess the vessel 
in sanctification and honour, is xrdo0a év rdOex émtOvpiac, to possess in 
the passion of desire. In this phrase é70vpia is imagined as a power 
operating perniciously on man ; he must comport himself only pas- 
sively, 7. e., receptively, towards the Holy Spirit of God ; on the other 
hand, against everything purely sinful and natural, he is to stand up 
to control and ward off. (See on this point especially 1 Pet. ii. 11.) 
This simple acceptation of the words, which is also perfectly adapted 
to the context of the passage, has been already defended by Chry- 
sostom, Theodoret, and other Greek Fathers, in the West by Ter- 
tullian, Ambrosiaster, and Pelagius, then by Calvin, Beza, Grotius, 
Le Clerc, in later times by Baumgarten, Flatt, and Pelt. In fact, 
the use of oxetoc as = “2 offers no difficulty. Philo, too, uses sey- 
eral times the phrase dyyiov tij¢ puyiic (de migr. Abr. p. 418. Quod 
deterior pot. insid. p. 186). In the New Testament, 2 Cor. iv. 7 is 
decisive. It is true, Schott is of opinion that tvetpuatoe or wuyij¢ must 
be added to oxevoc ifit be meant to denote the body. But 2 Cor. iv. 7 
shews that this is not necessary, where the context makes the mean- 
ing of the word sufficiently clear. But besides, in reality such an 
addition is also involved in éavrod, by which the personality, the 
pvy7j, is distinguished from the oxedoc, and the latter designated as 
belonging to the former. The only difficulty presented by our in- 
terpretation is found in xtdo6a, For in the present that word is “‘ to 
acquire,” in the perfect alone ‘‘ to possess,” ¢.e., ‘to have acquired.” 
But it seems improper to speak of an “acquiring” of the body, as 
it is inborn in man. Yet, although the substance of the body is in- 
born in man, the dominion over the body is not, and by this domin- 
ion the body is first made a true oxetdoc, a serviceable organ for the 
soul. We may, therefore, aptly take the expressions thus: “let 
Vout. V.—18 
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each know, 7. e., let each learn, by practice and experience, to guide 
and to master his body as a true instrument of the soul, and not 
abandon it to a fierce violence of the passions.” Thus Chrysostom, 
on this passage, has already quite correctly interpreted in the words 
dpa iyuei¢ ado (70 okevdoc) KTwpeba, bray pévy KaBapor, Kai ori ev dyt- 
agua, brav 6& dkdOaprov, duaptia scil. kraétat ait6.—To this sole ad- 
missible interpretation of the passage other acceptations of it must 
decidedly give way. First, that defended by Erasmus Schmid, that 
oxevoc stands, like the Latin vas, for the male organ of generation. 
For, although oxetoc occurs in that sense in profane writers (see 
Aflian hist, anim. xvii. 11), the holy Scriptures are not acquainted 
with it, and nothing in the context justifies us in such an assump- 
tion. But, secondly, very distinguished interpreters, after the ex- 
ample of Augustine, viz., Schdttgen, Wetstein, Koppe, and Schott, 
understand oxetoc of the woman, who, in the Oriental mode of contem- 
plation, is looked on as the instrument of the man, as +=, or Chald. 
as yx, Dan. v. 2, 3, 23. According to this, then, the woman is 
called, 1 Pet. iii. 7, oxedoc doOevéorepov. But the altogether general 
’ character of the exhortation is against the application of that mean- 
ing in this passage. To abstain from topveia refers not to men only, 
but equally to women ; but if oxetdoc is interpreted of the woman, 
Exaotoc tyav would refer to men only, and even among them only 
to those living in wedlock, with the exclusion of the unmarried and 
of widowers, which clearly does not suit the general nature of the 
expression, Nor can this view find support in the use of x7do- 
Oa, for krdo0a yvvaixa means, it is true, “to marry” (Ruth iv. 10; 
Sir. xxxvi. 24), but not ‘to be married, to live in wedlock,” which 
meaning the context here would require. (In ver. 4, ty forms the 
antithesis to dtyuia. It answers here to our “ honourableness.” The 
reading dtipiac for émOvuiac has probably only come into the text 
here from the parallel passage Rom. 1, 26. In ver. 5 kai after xa@a- 
mep is, similarly as at iv. 13, to be explained by the assumption that 
Paul is thinking of those Jews or Christians who allow wicked lusts 
to reign in them ; these, continues he, act as the Gentiles also do ; 
they thus place themselves on an equality with the Gentiles, deny 
the knowledge imparted to them of the true God, which the Gentiles 
do not even possess, and are plainly, so far, still more amenable to 
punishment than they.) 

Vers. 6, 7.—That in the two verses here there cannot by any 
means be contained an entirely fresh precept and warning, different 
from the previous one, as would be that against covetousness, is 
clearly shewn by the connexion of ver. 7 with ver. 6, by which the 
calling of the Christians to chastity (dy:aopudc, as at ver. 3), not to 
dxaOapsia, is joined by means of ydp to what precedes. To under- 
stand dxa@apoia bere otherwise than of sexual uncleanness is de- 
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cidedly unallowable; and then ver. 6 cannot well come in between 
with something heterogeneous, the less that the infinitives trepBai- 
vev and mAeovexteiv plainly unite themselves to the toito ydp éore 
GéAnua Tob Oeov, and thus stand co-ordinate with the dréyeoOa and 
eidévat ktéo0a, The idea in trepBatvery is so general that it forms 
no difficulty in the reference of ver. 6 to sexual relations; it de- 
notes, with or without véuoc, “ the sinful transgressing of the law,” 
in Hebrew 73» and -sznn, which Symmachus, Aquila, and Theodo- 
tion, in Prov. xx. 2, render by irepBaiverv, whereas the LXX. trans- 
late it tapofiverv. But certainly the second verb 7Aeovexretv seems, 
according to the primary meaning of the word, to favour the suppo- 
sition of Origen, to which Grotius also, Rosenmiiller, Koppe, and 
Flatt, have adhered, viz., that ver. 6 contains a warning against 
covetousness, and especially against over-reaching in trade. How- 
ever, év 76 Tedypvate forms in its turn a great obstacle to this inter- 
pretation, apart from the above-mentioned difficulties resulting 
from the connexion of ver. 7 with ver. 6. For mpdéyyua is not some- 
thing like “ bargain and sale,” as Grotius insists, but mpayyareta. 
Another serious difficulty is created by the article. True, it has 
been proposed to conjecture tT, 7. e., tev, but the circumstance that 
no MS. leaves out the article is sufficient evidence for its original 
existence. But all becomes intelligible if we, with the Greek Fathers, 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, and others, afterwards Wetstein, Baum- 
garten, Pelt, and Schott, take m/covexreiv in the figurative sense, 
and understand the whole of adultery, of the greedy invasion of the 
property of a brother, thus of the seduction of his wife, for there is no 
ground at all for thinking of unnatural sins of lust. The words év 
7@ mpdyyate are then simply “in the matter which is here in ques- 
tion.” This mode of taking tAeovextetv is the more probable, as we 
saw at Eph. iv. 19, v. 3, 5, Paul uses t/Acovegia elsewhere too of sins 
of the flesh. The second half of ver. 6 contains a further enforce- 
ment of the exhortation to chastity through the admonition that 
God punishes all sins of lust, a remark by no means superfluous for 
the Greeks, who treated those relations very lightly. Hence also 
Paul remarks, that he has already set before them previously the 
guilt of those acts. (Ver. 6. "Exdvkoc, avenger. Sir. xxx. 6; Rom. 
xiii. 4—The form rpoeirapev of the teat. rec. is certainly unusual in 
the compound ; but it deserves the preference for that very reason, 
especially as the critical authorities also favour it pre-eminently.— 
Avapaptigecbar = paptvpecbat : see il. 12.—In ver. 7 é7é and év are to 
be so taken that é7é ‘‘ unto” denotes the object of the obligation, év, 
on the other hand, the permanent state of chastity in which Chris- 
tians are to live, so that the words may be thus paraphrased, “ the 
holy God called us not to uncleanness, 7. ¢., that we should serve 
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uncleanness with his will, but that we might be and continue in 
chastity.”’) . 

Ver. 8.—Paul closes this serious exhortation with the remark, by 
which ver. 7 is completed, that every one that despiseth this de- 
spiseth God himself, because it emanates from him, in that he not 
only works by means of the apostle, but also gives to all Christians 
the Holy Ghost, who urges to chastity. (Tovyapotv is the strengthened 
toydp, Heb. xii. 1—AOereiy has rarely an accusative of the per- 
son, but usually one of the thing [Mark vii. 9; 1 Tim. v. 12]. 
Joined with the former, it is “‘ to despise,” Gal, ii. 21. On the strict 
mode of taking odx—dAAd see Winer’s Gr. § 55, 8, p. 440, upon this 
passage ; it is not to be translated, “not so much men, as God,” all 
the emphasis is rather to be laid on God and the despising him 
alone. Lachmann reads tov didévta for tov Kai ddvta, but it is ex- 
tremely improbable that ai would have been added, if it were 
originally wanting. On the other hand, the omission of it is easily 
explained, especially with the reading ei¢ sjud¢, which it will not suit 
at all. However, the reading el¢ tude is to be preferred on extrinsic 
and intrinsic grounds, for the idea of the verse is considerably 
heightened by it, if the sense is this, “‘ whoever despiseth this com- 
mandment unto chastity, despiseth God himself, for he giveth it not 
merely by means of us the apostles, who are filled with the Spirit, 
but also in that he gave to you yourselves the Holy Spirit, 7. e., the 
gift of examination and insight into Divine things, along with the 
strength to keep God’s commandments” they are thus in ¢his re- 
spect, also, Oeodidaxror, as they are directly (in ver. 9) called with 
reference to brotherly love.) 

Vers. 9, 10.—To the first exhortation to chastity (vers. 3-8) the 
second to love is now (vers. 9-12) annexed, as well to brotherly love, 
as also to universal love. It is true, there seems in ver, 11 to be some- 
thing quite different introduced, viz., the exhortation to industry ; 
this, however, does not appear independently, but only indirectly, 
“for,” says Paul, “they are to work, in order to give no cause of 
offence to the non-Christians.” It is love, therefore, which is in the 
whole paragraph (vers. 9-12) recommended to be practised towards 
Christians and non-Christians. In reference now to brotherly love, 
Paul entirely acknowledges the position of the Thessalonians, and 
therefore alludes to what they have done to all the brethren in 
Macedonia. What sort of service of love is hereby meant is not 
more accurately known to us. Paul gives, as the inner foundation 
of this their faithful practice of love, which renders all further in- 
struction as to it needless, that they are Oeodidaxror, 7. e. (according 
to ver. 8), that the Holy Ghost has been given them ; for where he 
is, there he also teaches, and where he teaches, there he also creates 
the practice. (In ver. 9 we prefer, with Lachmann, éyouev to éyere, 
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after A.C.E. and other critical authorities ; for the first person forms 
a clearer antithesis to Ocodidaxroe ; “where God teaches,” Paul 
means to say, “there J can be silent.” [See at John vi. 45, where 
didaxtot Tod Ocod is found, and John xiv. 26.]—Ei¢ 76 dyandv dAarj- 
Aove involves the intimation that God, who is love, also teaches all 
to love.) 

Vers. 11, 12.—This one thing alone Paul beseeches of them, not 
to stand still at that point to which they had already attained, but 
to increase in love, especially to let their brotherly love expand into 
universal love, mpé¢ tod¢ gw, (Seeon 1 Cor. v. 12 ; Col. iv. 5.) Now 
this universal love they are, according to the representation given 
here, to practise not so much positively—which the separation of be- 
lievers and unbelievers admits of in a less degree—as negatively, viz., 
by avoiding all cause of offence, and giving no occasion to the non- 
Christians to blame anything in the professors of the gospel. Now 
it is to. be supposed that such had even at that time occurred in 
Thessalonica, although as it seems (see at v. 1), on other grounds 
than afterwards, when Paul wrote the second epistle (2 Thess. iii. 
10, seq.) ; Paul, therefore, in his wisdom, takes up this specially 
with reference to his oral directions, and thus admonishes his read- 
ers in the most conciliatory form. (Ver. 11. On d¢cAortipeicOa see at 
Rom. xv. 20; 2Cor.v. 9. It is “‘ zealously to strive after anything.” 
—The jjovyagecy receives its explanation from the parallel passage 2 

Thess, iii, 11, 12. It forms the antithesis to the unquiet religious 
bustle into which the Thessalonians. had fallen through their super- 
ficial conception of the doctrine of the second coming of Christ. It 
is therefore to be taken, “to keep one’s-self quiet ; to continue in 
the prescribed circle of one’s calling.” The mpdasoev ra ida (= ra 
éavtév) which follows, expresses the same idea positively which 
jnovydcev declares negatively, for it stands in opposition to the mix- 
ing one’s-self up with other people’s affairs—The idiacc, which fol- 
lows, is to be cancelled, with Lachmann, on the authority of B.D.E. 
E.G. From the exhortation to work with their hands we see that 
at least the majority of the Christians in Thessalonica belonged to 
the class of mechanics.—Ver, 12. Evoynuévwe, honeste, decently, with- 
out giving just cause of offence, Rom. xiii. 13; 1 Cor. xiv. 40.—M7- 
devéc is to be taken as masculine, in the sense, “ that others may not 
be obliged to work for you.’’) 





§ 5. INsrRuCTIONS AS TO THE ADVENT OF OuRIST. 
(iv. 13—v. 11.) 


As we have already remarked in the Introduction to the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, the doctrine of the second coming of Christ to 
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the kingdum of God had become especially important to the Chris- 
tians there. To them, as being previously Gentiles, this circle of 
ideas might till then have been entirely unknown, Their new and 
striking nature took possession, therefore, of their excitable Greek 
fancy, and threatened to hurry them into fanatical vagaries. As to 
the rest, it was only during the composition of the first epistle that 
Paul had notice of a misunderstanding, which he here, vers. 13-18, 
rectifies. The expressions in y. 1-8 do not as yet indicate that Paul 
feared the Thessalonians might also engage in fixing the time of the 
second coming of the Lord, which, notwithstanding, occurred at a 
later date, as the second epistle shews. But the misapprehension 
which comes primarily under discussion, consisted in their supposing 
at Thessalonica that those only who were living on earth at Christ’s 
coming again would have part in the kingdom of God. This ex- 
cited anxiety on account of the departed, as if they were debarred 
the kingdom of God. Not, as Koppe thinks, that they altogether 
doubted the resurrection of the dead ; this was the case with Gnos- 
tics alone, of whom we find no trace in Thessalonica, They rather 
seem not to have been duly informed of the jirst resurrection and its 
relation to the wniversal one. They thought (as Paul’s communi- 
cation, which follows, shews) that those only who were found alive at 
Christ’s second coming would enter with him into his kingdom. 
The dead they therefore thought, would not return to life till at the 
general resurrection of the dead after the kingdom of God, and would 
therefore be debarred from the bliss in the kingdom of God. To this 
error Paul now opposes the information that those dead in the faith 
would arise before the general resurrection, and accordingly those 
living at Christ’s coming could not possibly anticipate the former. 
From this, then, it follows that Paul in his eschatologic views has 
appropriated the two fundamental views of the Jewish theology, just 
as the other writings of the New Testament do, which 2 Thess. ii. 
establishes even still more, viz., fist, the distinction of a double res- 
urrection, one of the just or faithful, and the general one, on which 
the remarks in the Comm. on Luke xiv. 14 ; John v. 25, seq. ; Acts 
xxiv. 15; 1 Cor. xv, 22, 23, and, above all, Rev. xx, 5, seq., xxi. 1, 
seq., are to be compared ; secondly, the supposition of a kingdom of 
God on earth, the so-called Millennium. ‘True, nothing certain can 
be concluded from the phrase BaovAeia Tov Oeod or Xprorod in Paul, 
fur he uses it in such a comprehensive manner, as is done also in the 
gospels (see on Matth. iii. 2) and the other books of the New Tes- 
tament, as always to comprise in it at the same time with the 
earthly kingdom eternity also, as indeed it is understood at once 
that whoever has a part in the kingdom of God also enjoys eternal 
happiness, because no falling away again can happen in the kingdom 
of God ; but vice versd, not every one that attains eternal happiness 
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has also a part in the kingdom of God. (Compare Rom. xiv. 17; 1 
Cor. iv. 11, 20, vi. 9, 10, xv. 24, 50; Gal. v.21; Eph. v.5; Col. 
i, 13; 1 Thess. ii. 12; 2 Thess. i.5; 2 Tim. iv. 1,18.) But Paul 
never uses the phrase faovdcia r. 0. for eternity alone with an ex- 
clusion of the earthly kingdom ; for this he employs the words owr7- 
pia, owcgecOa, The only passage in Paul’s epistles, in which Baovdeia 
7. ©. could seem to denote eternity alone without the kingdom of 
God, is 2 Tim. iv. 18, where the epithet érovedvo¢ is used. But the 
kingdom of God is not called heavenly here as being conceived by 
Paul as in heaven, but as being of heavenly nature, as making 
earthly relations heavenly. The expression ériyeoc of course does 
not occur, because it would inevitably give rise to misapprehensions. 
The Jews erred in their otherwise correct doctrine in that very point 
that they deemed the Messiah’s kingdom earthly, and that in place of 
the Gentiles, who reigned at that time, the Jews would reign in 7#, and 
the Gentiles serve. If the better-minded among them, who followed 
the pure instructions of the Old Testament rather than the per- 
verted views of the Rabbins, willingly acknowledged the moral 
transformations also, the reign of justice, truth, and love, in the 
kingdom of God ; still even among them the external view predom- 
inated too decidedly. Therefore it was that so few were able to 
recognize in Christ and his followers the germ of the kingdom of 
God. (Ver. 13. See as to ob OéAouev bude dyvociv Rom. i. 13; 1 Cor. 
x. 1, xii. 1; 2 Cor. i. 8—Lachmann has, on the authority of A.B., 
preferred the reading kowwwuévwv, which in fact is favoured by the 
circumstance that the form of the perfect Kxexouunuévwv is so pre- 
dominant in the New Testament that we may easily suppose it 
substituted where it was not found. The very name points to a 
future awakening from the slumber of death.—"Iva pj Avzijooe scil. 
mept av7ov, as if they were debarred from the kingdom of God.—On 
kat after KaOac see at iv. 5.)—Oi Aourroi of uy &yovtec éArida, 7. €., the 
Gentiles ; certainly these mourn in another sense over their relations 
that are fallen asleep, viz., as those who consider death as annihila- 
tion ; but Paul means precisely by this forcible comparison to ren- 
der prominent the total inadmissibility of such sorrow. 

Ver. 14-_Now, first of all, Paul declares, for the comfort of his 
readers, that the great events of the life of Jesus, the representa- 
tive of entire humanity, also afforded security for the belief that 
God would awaken them that sleep ; for they too are surely his like 
the living. This line of argument has clearly the force of demon- 
stration only when the xocpoevor (ver. 13) are believers. He that 
died without faith in Christ had of course in no case a claim to par- 
ticipation in the kingdom of God; but Christ’s whole work, even 
the blessing of his death, as well as that of his resurrection, passes 
over to those dead in the faith. Now this could certainly, in the 
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letter, be understood as by Koppe, as implying that the Thessalonians 
had doubted of the resurrection altogether. Butif we take this pas- 
sage in connexion with the whole chain of argument, especially the 
transition from ver. 16 to ver. 17, it cannot but be confessed that the 
first resurrection alone, that of the just, which is, in the fullest sense 
of the words, an dvdoraaic ei¢ Gw7jv—is meant. Paul takes no account 
at all in his words of such a possible misapprehension of them, be- 
cause he knew what a lively faith his readers had in the resurrection 
generally. (The construction ei—otrw¢ is unusual and harsh. To 
join, with Storr and Flatt, ottw to KowqOévrac, in the sense ‘ those 
thus [7.e., in the faith] asleep,” is, of course, quite inadmissible. 
Ovrw stands pleonastically at the beginning of the apodosis.* Winer’s 
Gr. § 60, 5, p. 478. In Rev. xi. 5 ottws is used just so in the 
apodosis after e1—The connexion of did tov "Inood with Kounbévrac, 
either in the sense ‘ those asleep in the faith in Christ,” or, “ at the 
time of Christ,” is justly given up as entirely contrary to grammar 
by the latest interpreters Pelt and Schott ; it can only be joined 
with die. True, we then expect ody ai7G, but. aité explains itself 
quite well too. According to the usual representation of the New 
Testament [John v. 28, vi. 39, xiv. 3; 2 Cor. iv. 14; Phil. iii. 21], 
God awakes men through Christ and then lets them ever be with 
the Lord, as it is immediately said in what follows, ver. 17. But 
dec embraces more than the mere act of awakening, viz., this in 
conjunction with the dpwa¢eca, which subjoins itself to the former 
in ver. 17, on which see the particulars.) 

Ver. 15.—Paul now announces more explicitly to his readers the 
progress of the occurrences as certain revealed truth. At first he 
expresses himself in ver. 15 only negatively, the living will not 
come before the dead, 7. ¢., they will not go into the kingdom of God 
alone, nay not even earlier than the latter ; then in vers. 16, 17, he 
gives the positive steps in the sequence of occurrences. But the 
most important thing in this verse is the 7juei¢ before of Gévte¢g of 
meptAecouevot, Which is repeated ver. 17. It is unmistakably clear 
from this that Paul deemed it possible that he and his contempora- 
ries might live to see the coming again of Christ. But this suppo- 
sition need not excite the slightest apprehension. That it has 
continued unfulfilled, this hope of Paul’s, is, no doubt, true ; but 
Paul hiaself, with all the apostles, acknowledges also in terms that 
no one knows the time or hour (see on y. 2), not even the angels, 
nor the Son (Mark xiii. 32); the Lord himself declares that man 
may not know them (Acts i. 7), but that still the second coming is 
to be at all times expected as near (see on Luke xii. 34, seq., 
Matth. xxiv. 1), Therefore this passage would be a stumbling- 


* Odrw 1s not strictly pleonastic, nor does Winer (p. 478) thus regard it. It points te 
the common fortunes shared with Christ by believers.—[K. 
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block only in case the todro Aéyouev év Adyw Kvpiov were also to be re- 
ferred to the subordinate point which is couched in the sjyet¢ of Gov- 
tec. For, had Paul said, “I know by a communication of the 
Lord that we shall witness the advent of Christ even in our own 
life-time,” then a disparaging conclusion might with justice be 
drawn from the non-fulfilment of that saying ; but here the saying 
of the Lord refers merely to the chief idea, that those remaining 
will not prevent them that are asleep, and not to the subordi- 
nate designation of the 7juetc, Paul supposes the hope of living to 
see the advent of Christ as generally diffused, and finishes speaking 
of it without declaring anything at all about it itself; the sense of 
the words is therefore only, ‘‘ we, who hope to continue to live until 
the advent of Christ.’ A misapprehension could not take place 
in this relation, because it is immediately explained in what fol- 
lows (v. 1, seq.) that the time is not known. Certainly, the pro- 
ceeding of the older interpreters, who thought Paul spoke in the 
plural only conversationally, without really meaning to say that they 
themselves, he and his readers, might be still living at the occur- 
rence of that catastrophe, is decidedly to be rejected. For this 
passage does not stand isolated, but all the writers of the New 
Testament consider Christ’s advent as near (1 Cor. xv. 51, 52; 1 
Pet. iv. 7; 1 Johnii. 18 ; James v. 8); in fact, the whole doctrine 
would not have the slightest practical significance, unless the long- 
ing after the second coming of Christ were each moment alive, 
and therefore continually deemed possible. It was only towards 
the end of his life (Phil. i. 23) that Christ’s advent retreated in 
Paul’s mind to a remoter distance. (The A&éyouer év Adyw (= 7373) 
is to be explained, “‘ we express our ideas in a word of the Lord’s,” 
and this stands then in opposition to the mere subjective yrwun 
of Paul. [See on 1 Cor. vii. 10, 12, 25.] But it is a question, 
does Paul mean by “word of the Lord” an immediate revelation 
which was bestowed on him, or a declaration of Christ’s which had 
come down to him by tradition, and which, in that case, either 
may or may not be preserved, tous in the gospels ? Pelt insists 
on it that Matth. xxiv. 31, seq., was in Paul’s mind ; but the special 
idea of this verse occurs neither there nor anywhere else. The ap- 
peal to a lost expression of Christ’s has a very arbitrary charac- 
ter; I decide, therefore, for an immediate revelation, as Paul 
elsewhere also claims for himself, ex. gr. 1 Cor. xi. 23, in reference 
to peculiar points.—The rreptAeit6uevor is to be explained by the no- 
tion of death snatching the majority away, leaving but few remain- 
ing ; «ic, which connects itself immediately with that, expresses 
then the terminus up to which the living are left——Upon od pa, 
which occurs v. 3 also, in the meaning neutiqguam, see Winer’s Gr. 
§ 56, 8, p. 472, and upon the form of the aorist, which follows, 
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ib., § 56, 3, p. 450.—Had the Thessalonians believed in no resur- 
rection at all, then there could have been no talk of a ¢0dvew of 
the living : in that case too their dead must have been called vexpoé, 
not Kouunbévrec.) 

Ver. 16.—To this the positive side is then subjoined, from which 
follows the groundlessness of the anxiety of the Thessalonians for 
their dear ones dead in the faith. For at Christ’s coming again 
these will arise first, consequently none can come before them. 
Christ’s coming is expressly referred to his holy person and glorified 
body itself (ait6¢ 6 xvptoc)—(therefore every manifestation of him 
as in mere operations is excluded)—and represented as a descent 
from heaven, clearly with an allusion to the being taken up into 
heaven (dvaAnoOjjvat eic tov obpavdy, Acts i.11). That this descent 
of Christ’s will be a visible one, and prepared by means of a sign 
of the Son of man, is clearly shewn by Matth. xxiv. 30 (at which 
see the Comm.), but whether the glorified Redeemer will tread 
the earth, or only shew himself to men, which ver. 17 might make 
more probable, is nowhere in the Holy Scriptures openly declared. 
Rev. xix. 12, seq., describes this appearance of Christ for the Mil- 
lennium ; but this too only speaks of a shewing himself on the 
part of Christ, to the terror of the unbelieving, to the joy of be- 
lievers. In the a7’ otpavod, from heaven, heaven, the right hand of 
God, is designated as the present place of Christ’s abode since the 
ascension (see on Matth. xxvi. 64). How the appearing of the Lord 
will have an annihilating effect on the wicked and their head, Anti- 
christ, 2 Thess. i. 8, ii. 8, declare more in detail ; in accordance with 
which the Lord is here described as a leader of armies, as a heavenly 
otpatnyoc. He comes not alone, but all his saints with him (iii. 13), 
who form, as it were, his heavenly army, which surrounds him, as in 
the Old Testament Jehovah appears with his armies of angels (Gen. 
xxxli. 2). The description in Revelation (chap. xix.) is completely 
in accordance with it ; a heavenly army follows Christ on his appear- 
ance (vers. 11-13), “clothed in white and clean silk” (ver. 14). This 
addition leaves no doubt upon the fact that sanctified men are to be 
understood by it ; for, according to ver. 8, clean silk is the mark of 
the righteousness of the saints. But in our passage the phrase év 
port) dpyayyéAov, with the voice of an archangel, excites the doubt 
whether by the army angels may not be meant. (See on Matth, 
xxiv. 31.) For, although men may bear the name of angels (Matth. 
xi. 10; Mark i. 2; Luke vii. 27, compared with Mal. iii. 1), yet no 
passage is found where man is named dpydyyedoc. True, it is, as 
we shall immediately shew further on, very questionable, and to me 
not probable, that dpydyyedoc here denotes an angel ; Christ himself 
seems rather to be understood by it. But, even if we refer the term 
to an angel, it does not thence follow that the army is composed of 
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angels only. Rather, as in Rev. xix. 17, xx. 1, also angels are named 
along with men, it seems most correct to suppose that sanctified 
men as well as angels will accompany Christ’s appearance, Compare 
2 Thess. i. 7,10. (KéAevowa, according to vulgar pronunciation, 
atticd xéAevwa, means in general “a command, loud call,” then par- 
ticularly in war “ the word of command, for marching, for the at- 
tack.” See Thuc. ii. 92; Prov. xxx. 27.—The phrases év ¢wv7 
dpyayyédov Kai év odAmtyye Oeod are to be considered as epexegeses of 
the «éAevoua, As all signals in war were usually given by means of 
the trumpet, the term oddmryé is chosen to designate the mighty in- 
fluence which will penetrate the universe, and which will be con- 
nected with Christ’s appearance, and by which both the assembling 
of the faithful then living, and the awakening of those asleep, will 
be effected ; external physical phenomena, earthquakes, storms, and 
the like, will, no doubt, accompany this working ; but it is princi- 
pally to be conceived as of a spiritual nature. [See on Matth. xxiv. 
7, 831; 1 Cor. xv. 52, and especially Rev. viii. 2.] The genitive 
Ocov indicates not the force of the sound, but God as the author of 
the xéAevoua given by means of the trumpet. The combination 6 
Kiploc KataByjoetar év KeAevouaTi, év odAmyyt, expresses the permanent 
and concomitant operations of the Divine power during the appear- 
ance of the Lord: “‘ He descends in the sound of the trumpet,” 
i. e., 80 that God’s energy, which penetrates and calls into life all 
things, permanently accompanies his descent.—The middle phrase 
év dur dpyayyéaov denotes the commander of the heavenly host 
[the deywr otpatidc otpaviov, Luke ii. 13], as ordering it with his 
voice and giving the «éAevoua. But the question occurs, are we to 
imagine a particular angel to be meant by the expression, or not ? 
Rev. xii. 7; Dan. x. 13, xii. 1, might suggest to us the Archangel 
Michael ; but, as the article is wanting, this is plainly inadmissible. 
“The voice of an archangel,” therefore, may be taken as denoting 
the powerful quality of the voice, unless we prefer to suppose that 
Christ himself is here called dpydyyeAoc. In favor of this is the 
circumstance that Christ plainly appears here as the leader of the 
’ heavenly hosts, the «éAevowa is his word of command, the voice, 
therefore, must also be his voice.* The order of the series strongly 
opposes our understanding by the word a created angel: év KeAevo- 
part Xplotod, év pwr dpyayyédov, év odAmyyt Oeod. Certainly we do 
not find elsewhere that Christ is called dpydyyedoc, but, if we resolve 
the expression into its fundamental idea, dpywy tév dyyéAwy, ruler 
of the angels, there is surely not the least cause for scruple to call 


* Thus Ambrosiaster had already correctly interpreted. Jpse enim Christus Dominus, 
says he on this passage, voluniate patris quasi primus angelus Dei cwm exercitu celesti, 
sicut continetur in Apocalypst (cap. xt.) descendet de celo ad gerendum bellum contra anti- 
christum. 
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Christ so; the name denotes nothing else than biaq -e, Jehovah 
Sabaoth, by which Christ is described as infinitively exalted above 
all human leaders of armies.) ; 
Ver. 17.—To this description of Christ’s appearing are then an- 
nexed details as to the relation of those fallen asleep to the living. 
The course of events, according to the revelation made to Paul, 
will be this: jirst the dead in Christ shall rise, then those re- 
maining alive (after they have been changed, 7. e., have received 
the glorified body clothed upon them, see 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52; 2 
Cor. v. 2-4) will be caught up to the Lord together with the risen 
believers. The living do not, therefore, precede those that were 
asleep (verse 15), but both come to the Lord together. Schott er- 
roneously joins in this verse év Xpror@ to dvaorjoovrat, not to vexgol, 
for he thinks this passage cannot be used for the distinguishing of a 
double resurrection, that of the just, and the universal one, the 
former before, the latter after, the kingdom of God, because the 
Cvreo of TmeptAectouevoe cannot refer to the universal resurrection. 
This is, no doubt, correct, for, of the ¢év7ec, no resurrection what- 
ever is predicated ; they are clothed over (2 Cor. v. 4, seq.) No- 
thing, therefore, can be inferred from the 7pdérov and énecra, for 
both, the resurrection ‘and the catching up of the living, occur be- 
fore the beginning of the kingdom of God ; but there are other 
reasons which compel us to the combination of vexpot év Xpiors. 
For if the meaning of the words were: “the dead, 7. e., all those 
that have died, good as well as bad, believing as well as unbelieving, 
rise by Christ’s power,” the apprehension of the Thessalonians 
(ver. 18) would have been wholly without foundation. How could 
they possibly have feared their dear ones that slept might be de- 
barred from the joys in the kingdom of God ? if al/ the dead arose 
at Christ’s coming, then surely theirs too must arise. This interpre- 
tation, tlerefore, would drive us to Koppe’s utterly inadmissible as- 
sumption that the Thessalonians doubted the resurrection altogether: 
a doubt which Paul would have treated in a totally different way 
than is done here, as 1 Cor. xv. shews. His entire statement ac- 
quires meaning solely on the supposition already mentioned, that 
he distinguishes two resurrections. That the dead of the Christian 
ehurch there would return to life at the general awaking of the 
dead was not doubted in Thessalonica ; but, if they were awakened 
then only, they would necessarily be debarred from the kingdom of 
God, which preceded the general resurrection, and therefore it must 
have afforded them comfort to hear that those who died in Christ 
would be awakened even before the change or clothing-over of the 
living. Accordingly, if this passage, like 1 Cor, xv, 23, 24, testifies 
unmistakably to a twofold resurrection, whom have we to under- 
stand by the vexpoig év Xoi--a ? merely those converted after the 
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ascension, or the pious men of the Old Testament also? The de 
cision of this question depends especially on our explanation of 
Matth. xxvii. 52,53. If we find there no awaking of the dead, we 
must suppose that all those under the Old Covenant who really be- 
lieved in the Messiah, as also those who at Christ’s descensus ad in- 
feros laid hold of the salvation preached unto them (see on 1 Pet. 
ili. 18, iv. 6), are awakened with the dead believing Christians at 
the first resurrection. Those, on the contrary, who with us find the 
awaking of the believers of the Old Testament in Matth. xxvii. 52, 
58, must assume at the first resurrection only the awaking of the 
believing Christians. We might, however, lay more stress on the 
TOAAG owuata, Matth. xxvii. 53, than has been done at Matth. xxvii. 
52, 53, and combine with the resurrection of Christ the awakening 
of some early-ripe natures indeed of the Old Testament, but sup- 
pose the mass of them to rise only with the Christians before the 
kingdom of God. But the concluding words of iv. 17 are still to be 
considered ; these evince themselves as particularly difficult, but 
also as exceedingly influential on the doctrine of the final consum- 
mation. For, did the passage run merely, cat dua ovv adbtoic¢ mav- 
ToTE OdY KUpiw éodueOa, we could only regard Paul as declaring that 
the faithful will live and reign with Christ on earth, renewed and 
restored as Paradise. (See on Rom. viii. 17, seq.) But, instead of 
that, we also find in this verse the enigmatical words : dpraynodueba 
év vepédaic sic dndvtnotv Tov Kupiov el¢ dépa, we shall be caught up, 
etc. The meaning of these words cannot be doubtful. The quick 
and the dead (both of whom are to be imagined clothed with their 
glorified body), borne by clouds, caught up from the earth by a sud- 
den power, come to meet the Redeemer descending from heaven in the 
air, and thus (otrw = “ under these circumstances, in the given state 
of things’) are gathered together unto the Lord (see 2 Thess. ii, 1 
as to this émovvaywyi ént tov kvptov), therefore not on the earth, but 
in the higher regions. (‘Apmdgec@ac is used of the forcible catching 
up through the power of the Spirit. See on 2 Cor. xii. 2,4; Rev. 
xi. 5. The clouds [7.e., bright clouds, see on Matth. xxiv. 30; 
Acts i. 9; Rev. i. 9, xi. 12, xiv. 14] appear as the visible means by ° 
which this snatching up is performed.—The phrase ei¢ dmdéytqow 
(= nazp) is found also at Matth. xxv. 1, 6 ; Acts xxviii. 15). But 
how shall we represent to ourselves this being caught up in the air 
on the part of the faithful, and their being together with Christ ? 
This question can with difficulty be answered, because in the whole 
New Testament no parallel passage affords any elucidation of the 
idea. We are in no way to regard it as an attack upon the Jewish 
doctrine of the earthly kingdom, because this doctrine is necessarily 
presupposed in the understanding of Paul’s entire statement in this 
section. It is, however, extremely probable from the doctrine of the 
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New Testament as to the end of the world, and the entire character 
of the kingdom of God, that the passage must be so understood. 
We nowhere read in the New Testament, not even in the leading 
passage, Rev. xx. 4, seq., that Christ and the glorified believers 
will abide permanently in the Millennium on this earth (even if it 
be réstored to the purity of Paradise). In the passage Rev. v. 10 
the Baoreverv énxi tie yij¢ is to be translated: “to reign over the 
earth,” and not “to reign as dwelling on the earth.” ‘To suppose a 
permanent dwelling of Christ and the saints on the earth presents 
also great objections, as leading almost unavoidably to fanatical no- 
tions. By assuming, then, that Christ and his saints will, it is true, 
reign absolutely by their influence in the kingdom of God (whereas 
now many withdraw themselves from their dominion), perhaps even 
now and then appear to individuals as Christ did in the forty days 
after his resurrection, and the saints in like manner (Matth. xxvii. 
53), but not dwell permanently on earth,* this passage receives 
complete elucidation. Those risen again, like the living clothed- 
over, cannot then remain here below, but go to Christ. As, however, 
Christ is described as coming from heaven to meet them, it is not 
said eic otpavdy, but ele dépa, in order to mark in a distinct manner 
the direction of the movement (in Eph. ii. 2 dp is used in quite 
another sense); it involves, however, the idea that the Redeemer, 
after his aim has been attained by his coming, returns with them all 
into his heavenly abode at the right hand of God. How this view 
gives to the entire doctrine of the kingdom of God an easier and 
more harmonious form, we shall take occasion to shew in detail in 
the Exposition of the Revelation. But in any case Usteri’s asser- 
tion that this passage, 1 Thess. iv. 17, in conjunction with other 
passages of Paul’s epistles, “requires us to assume a progressive 
alteration in Paul’s sentiments,” is altogether unfounded. (See 
“St. Paul’s System of Doctrine,” p. 359, seq., 4th ed.) Those other 
passages are 1 Cor, xv. 23, 51, 52, from which Usteri thinks must be 
gathered the doctrine of the continuation of the life on this earth, 
rather than that of a life in a region above the earth (in the amp), 
as 1 Thess. iv. 17 declares. Further, 2 Cor. v. 1, 8, is said to speak 
of a life in heaven, with the glorified body (therefore like 1 Thess. 
iv. 17), lastly, Phil. i. 23 of a being with Christ in heaven without 
bodies. But first, the latter passage is to be entirely separated 
from the rest, as it treats of the condition of the soul after death, 
and has no reference at all to the resurrection of the body and 
Christ’s second coming. Secondly, as to the other passages, it is 
no doubt true that our passage declares most expressly that those 

* What classes of men in the kingdom of God are to be imagined as permanently 


dwelling on earth it will not be possible to indicate more closely till the exposition of 
Revelations, at xx. 3, 8. 
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risen from the dead will not be on the earth itself, but, as 2 Cor. v. 
1, 8, already points to that too, so also 1 Cor. xv. is not at all 
against it. Ver. 23 alone gives the order of the series in which the 
resurrection takes place, and vers. 52, 53 describe the change of 
those living at the time of Christ’s advent, but without the slightest 
intimation that they will dwell on the earth after the clothing-over. 
The only difference, as already remarked, consists in the circum- 
stance that the apostle towards the end of his life no longer con- 
siders the coming of Christ as so near at hand that he hoped to live 
yet to see it. (See on Phil. i. 23.)—But the silence of the apostle 
regarding all that which, according to the testimony of the Revela- 
tion of John, will take place after the kingdom of God, is not to be 
explained by any change of views ; for the same ideas had already 
been propounded by the Rabbins, and Paul knew them, no doubt, 
from their instruction. The reason of this silence certainly con- 
sisted rather in the single fact that no doubts had been expressed in 
Thessalonica as to these far distant events. 

Finally, this representation of the end of the world by Paul de- 
clares once more what we have several times already had: occasion 
to remark, and shall further explain in the exposition of the Reve- 
lations, viz., that the life of Christ himself may be considered 
throughout as the type of the development of the destinies of the 
church. This exaltation of believers into the air, mentioned here, 
corresponds for the whole body of believers to the event of Christ’s 
ascension into heaven; it is the elevation of the perfected be- 
lievers with their glorified corporeity above coarse matter into the 
spiritual kingdom. . 

Ver. 18.—The concluding words lead us back to the AvmetoOa 
(ver. 13). ‘‘ But they are to comfort one another,” as all might not 
be equally afflicted by the loss of beloved ones fallen asleep in Christ, 
and Paul’s words might take effect on one earlier and more forcibly 
than on another. (Ilapaxadeciv is construed with the dative alone, 
and with év.—The Adyoe are to be taken here as Adyor rij¢ tiotewe, 
“words of faith,” as 1 Tim. iv. 6.) 

Chap. v. 1.—After this special discussion, Paul comes also to the 
general question as to the time of the coming again of the Lord. 
It is asked, what can have induced him to bring this point under 
discussion here ? From the statement in 2 Thess, ii. we might infer 
that the Christians in Thessalonica even then, when Paul wrote this 
first epistle, supposed Christ’s coming too near—an inference appa- 
rently countenanced by the exhortation in this epistle (iv. 11), “ to 
continue at their handicrafts.” But the tenor of this passage does 
not by any means give the impression that Paul meant to blame the 
Thessalonians because they thought the coming of Christ too near. 
He rather blames those who talk of peace and security, and calls 
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upon all to watch, that they may not be unexpectedly overtaken by 
the day of the Lord. Had he so conceived their position in regard 
to this hope as he knew it when composing the second epistle, he 
would, no doubt, have expressed himself more cautiously, But as 
Timothy had come from Thessalonica but shortly before the compo- 
sition of this epistle (iii. 6), it is improbable that such a tendency, 
if already developed in the Christians there, should have continued 
unknown to Paul. We must, accordingly, assume that the Thes- 
salonians, when Paul wrote the first epistle, as yet developed in no 
striking manner their error, not merely in thinking the time of 
Christ’s coming possibly near at hand, but also in teaching as certain 
this nearness of his second coming. It is therefore also probable 
that the exhortation (iv. 11) not to give up their work, does not 
stand entirely parallel with the same exhortation in the second epis- 
tle (chap. iii.) According to the latter, the notion of the certainly 
and infallibly imminent advent of Christ, had, no doubt, an influ- 
ence on the opinion that it did not pay to earn their bread any more 
for themselves painfully with the work of their hands. On the other 
hand, at the time of the composition of the first epistle the Thes- 
salonians seem, merely out of heedlessness and religious excitement, 
to have given themselves up to idleness, which was indeed but too 
‘ well adapted to generate such enthusiastical aberrations as Paul had 
to combat in his second epistle. But as there must surely have 
been some motive or other which induced Paui to discuss the ques- 
tion of time in connexion with the doctrine of Christ’s advent, it 
seems most natural to suppose that the Thessalonians, impelled by 
their restless zeal, had sent the question to Paul, through Timothy, 
when the advent was to be expected. Paul answers the question 
by pronouncing every settling of the time as inadmissible ; but for 
that very reason summons them to continual watchfulness. Neither 
is it to be asserted, “the Lord is coming even now!” nor yet, 
“He comes not now, but only at such and such a time ;” every 
fixing of the time, whether of a positive or negative nature, is of 
evil. Thus conceived, the doctrine of the advent is of a truly 
practical nature, in that it promotes moral watchfulness, without 
countenancing anything fanatical. (Kapot stands related to xpdvoe 
as defining it more accurately as a suitable time, appropriate to the 
circumstances. The plural, however, is explained by the considera- 
tion that in the collective fact of the advent many separate points 
are contained together, which precede and succeed one another, as 
has just been discussed at iv. 16, seq.) 

Ver. 2.,—Paul now appeals to the knowledge which his readers 
would necessarily already possess through the oral instructions 
which he had given them ; he designates the day of the Lord as 
Kkaéntng év voxri, a thief in the night, in order to express the sud- 
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denness of it, no doubt with reference to the word of Christ, Matth, 
xxiv. 43 ; Luke xii. 39. We have at those passages already spoken 
of the extraordinary character of the comparison. Here we have 
only further to consider Schott’s remark (ad h. 1.), in order to re- 
move the stumbling block, that Christ himself is not compared with 
a thief, but only his coming with a thief’s coming, Certainly ; but 
the offensive element is thus but slightly mitigated, as so many other 
nobler images presented themselves in order to express the sud- 
denness of Christ’s coming. We are forced, therefore, to assume 
for the explanation of the choice of this precise expression, that the 
image is conceived from a secure state of worldly possession on which 
the advent of Christ comes like the unexpected breaking of a thief 
into his well-guarded house. (Compare further 2 Pet. iii. 10; 
Rey. iii. 8, xvi. 15.) As to the rest, the uépa xvpiov is only another 
phrase for the tapovoia (iv. 15), but 7juépa marks more prominently 
the idea of the judgment-day, the zjyépa xpicewc, to which idea 
6AeOpoc here points. Paul very often uses the appellation 7juépa kveiov 
or Xprorov. See’ WCor. 1.6, v 5; 2 Cor. 1-147 Phil 9, 6; 102 
Thess. ii. 2. Now here in this passage the reference of the phrase 
to the coming of Christ to the kingdom of God is quite clear by 
means of the context, but usually, as in the Gospels (see on Matth. 
xxiv. 1) so also in Paul, the future decision is not conceived in its 
separate points, but these are understood collectively under that 
one expression. Though the decision did not await the Gentiles at 
the advent before the kingdom of God, but only after it, at the be- 
ginning of eternity, yet Paul speaks of the day of the Lord in refer- 
ence to them also (Rom. 11.5, 16). Both older and later interpreters 
have understood here by “the day of the Lord” death ; but that is 
correct only so far as death has for all those who die before Christ’s 
coming a great similarity with the event of the last judgement. For, 
though the dead will not experience the actual judgment till after 
their resurrection yet there is also a preliminary decision given with 
death itself. Thus, then, is also explained how the doctrine of 
Christ’s coming again has significance for all generations, although 
that one only which lives to see it here below, experiences it in its 
effects. The whole history of the world, accordingly, as has already 
been declared in another place, is in a certain point of view a con- 
tinual advent, a continual judgment of the Lord ; in every great 
event in the world, nay, in the death of every individual, the Lord 
comes and judges! Thus the prophecy is a truth for every one, not 
merely for the few who just happen to live when the advent takes 
place. (See on Matth. xxiv, 1.) 

Ver 3.—Paul uses yet a second comparison in order to illustrate 
the sudden bursting in of the day of Christ ; as a pregnant woman 
is seized quite unexpectedly with the pains of the hour of delivery, 
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so the day of Christ suddenly seizes mankind. (See as to this figure 
the remarks on Matth. xxiv. 8; Mark xiii. 8. It is also found very 
often in the Old Testament, especially in Jerem. vi. 24, xiii, 21, 
xxil. 23, xlix. 24, 1. 43.) It not only involves a parallel with the 
Lord’s coming, in the suddenness and violence of the pain, but points 
by a very striking figure to the circumstance that from this painful 
state a more elevated life is by the will of God to be generated in 
humanity. As to the rest, Paul here views Christ’s coming in its 
threatening, punishing aspect, in order to excite the Thessalonians 
to serious watchfulness, lest they should grow like the God-estranged 
men of this world, whose spiritual state is denoted by the exclama- 
tion, elprjvn kai dopddeva, which words Ezekiel xiii. 10 doubtless sug- 
gested to the apostle. Peace and security where sin reigns, where 
a lively faith in the reconciliation and redemption in Christ is want- 
ing, is pitiful self-delusion. 

Vers. 4-6.—To this is now subjoined the exhortation (which ap- 
pears in the form of supposing the best in the readers), not to be in 
that spiritual situation that the day of the Lord can seize upon 
them like thieves in the night ; consequently to walk in the light, 
not in darkness. Light and darkness, day and night, waking and 
sleeping, to be sober and to be drunk, are treated as synonyms and 
correlatives, as in numberless passages of Scripture. (See John iii. 
19, wut. 125, Rom; 0,; 19s - Wiph.v.16, vi 4s 1 Cor: Sava oe 
Tim. iv. 5; 1 Pet. i. 13, iv. 7, v. 8.) The reading «Aénrac in these 
verses, which is supported by A.B., and justly received by Lach- 
mann, is important ; for «Aémty¢ might very easily have been 
altered from ver. 2, but the correction into KAérrag¢ is exceedingly im- 
probable. The «Aérrac are then represented as viol oxdrove, who ply 
their trade in darkness. (In verse 4 iva can only, as Schott justly 
observes in opposition to Fritzsche, by doing the greatest violence to 
the sentence, be taken teAukdc, for the ode éoré év oxdret is a premiss, 
“ve are certainly, as I know, not in darkness,” which a particle 
strictly denoting purpose in no wise suits, especially as it is followed 
subsequently by yép. In the well-known formula viol ¢wrdc, iyuépac, 
more is vouched than a mere external relation ; it expresses the idea 
of having received one’s higher life from the light and its sanctify- 
ing influence.) 

Vers. 7, 8.— Paul designates the night as that time in which sleep 
and drunkenness usually take place; those things, therefore, no 
longer become those who have night in the spiritual sense behind 
them ; they are awake and armed for the combat. The metaphor 
of arming we became fully acquainted with at Eph. vi. 10, seq., and 
there also spoke of the discrepancies which are found between the 
two passages in the comparison of the several weapons with differ- 
ent Christian virtues. As to the rest, we find the order of succes- 
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sion of the three Christian cardinal virtues here again just as in i. 3, 
where see the Commentary. 

Vers. 9-11.—Paul fastens on the éAri¢ owrypiac in order to ex- 
press the idea, that God hath not appointed the faithful to wrath, 
but to salvation, that therefore also the day of the Lord brings 
them not destruction, but blessing. ”“E@ero involves undoubtedly 
the election of grace by God, but only in the sense of a preedesti- 
natio sanctorum, as has been proved at Rom. ix. to be scriptural, 
and especially to be Paul’s doctrine. The atoning death of Christ 
is named as the means by which salvation is realized according 
to God’s ordinance. The cite ypyyopduev, cite Kadevdaper, whether 
we wake or sleep, seems strange at first sight, as in ver. 6 sleep- 
ing among the faithful was altogether denied. But it is clear that 
the two expressions are here used in a totally different sense, viz., 
as antithesis to jv and as — xodoOa, iv. 13, seq. Paul again 
connects his discourse with tle previous discussion, in which he 
had made it clear that those fallen asleep in Christ forfeit nothing 
of their blessedness ; with a reference to that he says, we believers 
shall live with Christ (iv. 17), whether we be still in the body, 
when he cometh, or already fallen asleep. (Compare Rom. xiv. 
8.) As to the rest, xaGevdevy is found in no other passage of the 
New Testament used of death, for in the history of the awakening 
of Jairus’ daughter (Matth. ix. 24; Mark v. 39; Luke viii. 52) 
it means, in opposition to d7éOave, really “to sleep :” xowdoba is 
everywhere else found of the death-sleep. In like manner yezyopetv 
is found nowhere else in the meaning “ to live, to walk in the body.” 
The passage, therefure, bears certainly a singular character, and the 
more so indeed, as none can avoid the impression that a preference 
is given the ypyyopeiv, as the state of waking consciousness, over the 
xa0eddevv, whereas we are inclined to claim for the soul of the pious 
man released from the body a higher degree of consciousness.* 
However, this difficulty is solved on the ground already detailed at 
1 Cor. xv. 19, 20. From the representation of the New Testament 
the state of the soul separated from the body is not, it is true, an 
unconscious one, but yet of such a nature that the consciousness 
appears depressed. Complete self-consciousness reappears only with 
the resurrection of the body ; a living on without bodily resurrection 
Paul treats (1 Cor. xv.) as a losing of eternal life. The striking 
part of the passage thus lies purely in the use of the words chosen, 
and not in the idea.—Verse 11 then closes, like iv. 18, with a sum- 
mons to reciprocal encouragement and edification. (Ver. 9. Iepr- 


* How universally this notion is spread appears from the ordinary mode of oxpres- 
sion used in reference to the dead; “now everything is clear to them, the veil is removed 
from them!” from which it appears unmistakeably that we conceive the connection of 
the soul with the body as a hinderance to complete consciousness. 
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roinotc, “attaining, acquiring,” Paul uses also at 2 Thess. ii. 14; 
Eph. i. 14; it is also found Heb. x. 39.; 1 Pet. ii. 9—Ver. 10. As 
to the use of the conjunctive instead of the optative in this passage, 
see Winer’s Gr. § 41, b, 1, p. 257 ; § 41, c, note, p. 263.—Ver. 11. 
Ele tov Eva = aAAnjdAove iv. 18 is found in profane writers also. See 
Kypke obs. p. 339.) 


§ 6. ConcLupInc ExHoRTATIONS. 
(v. 12-28.) 


Vers. 12, 13.—The first two verses of the closing exhortations 
which follow, concern the relation of the readers to the teachers and 
heads of the church. Paul exhorts the Thessalonians duly to hon- 
our them in their position, As nothing similar is found in the 
second epistle, and no express polemical doctrine shews itself in this 
passage, nothing obliges us to suppose that in Thessalonica theo- 
retical or practical errors in regard to the relation of laymen to the 
teachers of the church had been disseminated. As it is inherent in 
human nature that such errors ever and everywhere appear in indi- 
viduals, because obedience and subordination are such difficult duties, 
it may reasonably be supposed that Paul found himself impelled to 
give his precepts merely with a view to the relation as such. True, 
the slight intimation v. 27 (of which passage see the explanation) 
might seem to countenance the idea that the relation between the 
church and its heads was not altogether untroubled. Yet nothing 
certain can be deduced from that. So much, however, results un- 
mistakeably from these verses, viz., that Paul supposes a difference 
among the members of the church. All do not stand on a level 
according to the principles of democratical equality, but there are 
teachers and learners, leaders and led, as appears clearly in the 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus. As to the rest, the terms by which 
the teachers are here designated are to be taken so that the appel- 
lative ol komidvrec év iyiv designates them quite generally as labour- 
ers (¢v iuiv is to be taken in the sense “among you,” not as = év 
taic kapdiac tpdv,as Flatt and Pelt insist ; for the question is not 
merely of a purely inward labour, but also of outward guidance of 
the church). On the other hand, tpoiordyevor, presiding, and vov- 
Okrobvrec, admonishing, do not denote, for instance, two other classes 
along with the xomvrec¢, but two different forms of the labours of 
the xomévrec, as is clear from the absence of the article. Labour in 
the church might be more external or more spiritual ; the former is 
the tpotstac0a (compare 1 Tim. v. 17, where poeorérec are named), 
the latter the vovOereiv. Whether, indeed, Paul already conceives 
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these two forms of labour in the church as two entirely separate 
church-offices, may, it is true, appear uncertain, considering the 
church in Thessalonica was so young, and, no doubt, small too ; but 
in later times (see 1 Cor. xii. 8; Eph. iv. 11; 1 Tim. iv. 17) such a 
distinction between the offices is decidedly expressed. (Ver. 12. 
Eidéva is used, after the analogy of the Hebr. »1, Gen. xxxix. 6, 
Prov. xxxi. 23, and the Latin vespicere, in the sense of respectful 
acknowledgment. See 1 Cor. xvi. 18.—Ver. 13. 'Yrepexrepioood, see 
ni. 10.—The phrase #yeicOai twa év dydty is harsh. Schott com- 
pares Job xxxv. 2, #yeioOai re ev xpicet, vets stn. The phrase de- 
notes the esteem ead love which are equally due to the rulers of the 
church for their painful labour so beneficial to the laity—Eipyvevere 
év éavtoic, be at peace among yourselves, seems, it is true, to point to 
disputes among the Christians in Thessalonica ; yet this by no 
means accords with the whole remaining contents of the epistle, 
which breathe only acknowledgment on the part of the apostle. 
(But compare v. 27.) True, we cannot well take the words by them- 
selves as an independent exhortation, nor annex them to what fol- 
lows, because the tapaxadotiper dé tude answers to the éewrdpuev dé tude 
(ver. 12) and marks a fresh beginning; but they afford a very good 
sense in connection with what precedes, if we regard the exhorta- 
tion to preserve the proper relation towards the labourers for the 
church as, in conclusion, comprised in the exhortation to peace. 
Where teachers and taught stand in a false position towards each 
other, there the peace of the church is already undermined. D.E. 
G. read avroi¢ for éavtoic, but it is presumably only a slip of the pen 
for atroic. Finally, it is again to be taken, as in ver. 12, in the 
meaning év péow tucv.) 

Ver. 14.—As to the rest, how far Paul is from hierarchical 
notions of the dignity of the rulers is shewn by the circumstance 
that he here immediately summons al/ to the voveteiv, admonish- 
ing, which he seemed in ver. 12 to assign to the labourers alone. 
(The exhortation to warn the drakror, 7. e., to return to subordina- 
tion, refers, it may be supposed, to the state of things brought under 
discussion in 1 Thess. iv. 11; 2 Thess. iii, 6, 11.—’OAryéwvyoe is found 
nowhere in the New Testament but here, often, however, in the 
LXX. for the Hebrew -sp or f-tex, Isaiah liv. 6, lvii. 15, Prov. 
xiv, 29,—’Avréyeobaz, ‘‘ to care for one, to support one.” See Matth. 
vi. 24; Luke xvi. 13. The dodeveic are doubtless to be understood 
less of the bodily, than of the spiritually, weak,—The mpoc mavrag 
is more accurately defined by the ei¢ aAdsjaove wai sig mavtac, which 
follows in ver. 15, as embracing the absolute universality of all 
men.) 

Vers. 15-18.—There now follows a series of single exhortations, 
which altogether presuppose the highest moral standing, as it reigns, 
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e. g., in the sermon on the mount, and seem in part formed on well- 
known utterances of the Lord. Ver. 15 answers in meaning to 
Matth. v. 44, in words to Rom, xii. 17; 1 Peter. iii. 9. (See as to 
épav, in the sense sibi cavere, for which BAénevy also stands—Matth, 
viii. 4, xviii. 10.—T0 dya6ov is here to be taken, as at Matth. vii. 11, 
in the sense, “the beneficial, useful,” in opposition to xaxov.) In 
ver. 16 mavtore yaipete is to be explained as at Phil. iii, 1.—Ver. 17 
is to be understood, from Luke xviii. 1 ; Rom. xii. 12 ; Eph. vi. 18 ; 
Col. iv. 2, not of merely frequent, but of unceasing, prayer (ddtadein- 
twc, see i. 2), 7. €., of a pervading tendency of life directed towards 
God.—Finally, Paul in ver. 18 exhorts to thanksgiving unto God 
under all circumstances, be they pleasant or unpleasant. (Eph. v. 
20.) This thankful state of mind is to be considered as the expres- 
sion of childlike dependence on God, which in every state of things, 
even in what is unpleasant, honours God’s will. The rtoito yap 
6éAnua (comp. iv. 3) can be referred only to edyapioteiv, “it is God’s 
will that you give thanks for all things ;” todro cannot he taken, 
with Storr — rovodro, as if the meaning were, ‘ God’s will is of such 
a nature towards you, that you have only cause to thank him, as 
he does you only good.” Such an exchange of toito and roLoiTo 
is contrary to usage.—As to the rest, definite reasons cannot be 
shewn for the position of the several propositions ; they might be 
equally well arranged in the inverse order. 

Vers. 19-22.—The next exhortation, 10 mvetua pi) oBévvvTe sup- 
poses the comparison of the Spirit to a candle or fire, which, as is 
well-known, is frequently found in the New Testament, and has 
occasioned various modes of expression. (See John iv. 24; Eph. 
vi. 16; 2 Tim. 6 ; Heb. xii. 29.) But the question whether mvedpa 
is to be taken here as an ethico-religious principle, or as the source 
of the Charismata, is to be altogether declined, because the two 
cannot be separated, or at least did not appear separately in the 
apostolical times. Where the Spirit was, he shewed himself alike 
in moral and religious relations, and in the extraordinary gifts. 
But, as the efficacy of the Spirit was outwardly recognizable in the 
Charismata, and in these a quenching was alone possible, as perhaps 
from fear of enthusiasm, which in his strictly spiritual influences 
was out of the question (for who would have thought of quenching 
the virtues of faith, love, and hope, called forth by the Holy Ghost ?) 
we are therefore to refer the tveiua primarily to the gifts. To this 
also what follows adjusts itself, in which a particular form of Cha- 
risma, viz., the mpopyreia, is especially brought forward and recom- 
mended, (See at 1 Cor, xii. 4, seq., xiv. 1, seq.) As to the rest, 
we plainly see, from these exhortations, that Paul had no presenti- 
ment at the time when he wrote this, that the Christians in Thessa- 
lonica were in danger of becoming a prey to fanaticism, though 
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this, according to the second epistle, was subsequently the case. 
True, the mpodytetac pa ékovbeveite, considered by itself, might be 
understood as indicating Paul’s wish to make the Thessalonians, like 
the Corinthians (1 Cor. xiv. 1, seq.), observe the value of calm con- 
scious prophesying over the more fanatical tongue-haranguing. But 
the “ quench not the Spirit” does not allow this explanation. This 
exhortation must rather have inspired the Christians in Thessalonica 
with the sorrowful conviction that al/ gifts might easily give occa- 
sion for abuses, and led them, to avoid these, to slight the gifts them- 
selves. When Paulat a later date wrote the Epistles to the Corinth- 
ians, he himself even found it proper to moderate the over-estimation 
of them, and at length in his latest epistles the gifts retreat entirely 
into the background, as is especially shewn in the pastoral epistles. 
—Ver. 21. It is clear from the context that the words, mdvta dé 
Ookysacere, x. T. A., are not to be taken in the totally general sense in 
which they are usually employed ; they rather refer to the Charisma 
of the didkpiovg mvevpdtwv, 1 Cor. xii. 10, 30; 1 John iv.1. The 
readers are called on to prove the representations of the prophets by 
the gift of proving, dwelling in them ; the individual gifts are to 
complete and rectify one another. (Compare the remarks in the 
Comm. on 1 Cor. xi. 10, xiv. 29.) Here, then, reason, as man’s 
natural power, is not set up for a judge over Divine revelation, but 
by God’s ordinance the modes of operation of the Holy Ghost are 
variously distributed, so that in some the communication of what is 
new predominates, in others the criticism of what is communicated.* 
The words in ver. 22, dd mavtoc eidove, x. tT. A., form no fresh sen- 
tence, but only the complement to the 70 kadov karéyere. The import, 
therefore, of the doxiudgev (= xpivery, to separate, to sift), is divided 
into its two aspects, into the recognizing of the good and the rejec- 
tion of the evil, which latter has inixed up the sinfulness of the pro- 
phets with the Divine power operating in them. It can only be 
doubtful how the efdove is to be taken. The meaning “ appearance” 
is inadmissible because the combination eidog tovnpdév is without ex- 
ample, and the idea of abstaining from evil appearance does not 
accord with what precedes. The application of this meaning, there- 
fore, would require that we construct ver. 22 with ver. 23: but this 
too is inappropriate. The exhortation to abstain from evil appear- 
ance presupposes that they are already free from evil itse/f; but in 
ver. 23 that deliverance from evil seems in the dyidoaz, x. r. 2., to be 
only gained by prayer. And even if this admits of being set aside 
by the remark that dyeaoa here can only be understood of the growth 
of the already existing pure new man, yet the avtoc dé, x. T. 2., shews 
that something new is to follow. Eidoc is, therefore, to be taken in 


* Tn meaning the exhortation coincides with the well-known apocryphal utterance 
of Christ’s: yiveo0e dpoviuor tparelirat, 
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the signification, ‘species, sort,” as Josephus (Arch. x. 3, 1) writes 
nav eldog Tovnpiac, so that movnpod is taken as a substantive. (Ver. 
21.—The conjecture mvevpwara for mévra is not only unnecessary, but 
inapposite ; the discourse is not of distinguishing true and false 
prophets, but only true and untrue utterances of those to whom the 
gift of prophecy belonged.) 

Vers, 23, 24.— As the Thessalonians are, as members ‘of. the 
Christian cimmche already dyzot, 7. e., set apart fan the sinful world, 
filled with the principle of true holiness (see at Rom. i. 7), stress is 
especially to be laid on the dAoredeic. Sanctification extends itself 
only by degrees over the collective powers and qualities of man ; it 
is precisely progress in this process of glorification and the preserva- 
tion of the whole personality spotless, till the judgment at Christ’s 
coming (iii. 13), that Paul wishes them in these words, and that 
too, as no one can sanctify himself by his own power, from God him- 
self, through his Spirit. But God is here called Ged¢ rij¢ eiprvqc, be- 
cause sanctification is the condition of outward and inward peace ; 
God, therefore, who carries peace in himself, will also impart it to 
men through sanctification. (‘OAoreArj¢ is found only here in the 
New: Testament. Aquila renders Deut. xiii. 17, bb=, by dAoTeAde. 
It stands here quite synonymous with 6Aé«Anpoc, which, according 
to James i. 4, is found in the meaning of réAevoc, as it also often occurs 
in the LX X. and Josephus for 5$% or on. Of course the dAdKAnpov 
refers to every single one of the three parts of human nature named. 
Each is to be preserved entire in itself, and all together to be kept 
spotless. By sin not only the mutual relation of the parts, but also 
the stability of each single one by itself, may be weakened.) That, 
lastly, the juxtaposition of the three terms, tvetpa, yuy7, odya, is not 
a mere rhetorical amplification for the idea of the totality, nor yet 
that veda can be understood of the Divine Spirit, but denotes the 
human spirit (see on Rom. viii. 16)—is acknowledged by the latest 
interpreters, though Pelt and Schott will not admit that the distin- 
guishing of rvedza and pvy7 pervades the anthropological system of 
Paul and of the Bible generally. But, as the distinguishing of 
nvevpa and yvy7 here cannot surely be merely accidental, a differ- 
ence in the use of the two expressions can be proved to exist else- 
where also (al‘hough in many passages, where nothing depends ex- 
actly on accurate distinctions, the one expression also stands, and 
may stand, for the other)—as, lastly, the partition into spirit, soul 
and body, was current among the Jews, just as among the Platon- 
ists ; it appears, even where we cannot ourselves recognize this 
division, indispensable, under a purely historical view, to acknowled ge 
the triple division of human nature as a doctrine of the apostolical 
age. But, in fact, it follows that many Christian points of doctrine 
(particularly, the doctrines of regeneration, of the relation of the old 
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to the new man, and whatever connects itself with this), can be 
made intelligible only by assuming the distinction between spirit 
and soul. We have, therefore, by continued investigation been only 
more and more convinced of the correctness of the result of our 
treatise de trichotomia humane nature (printed in the opuse. theol., 
pp. 143, seq.), which in essentials Vitringa also had already (observ. 
sacr., pp. 549, seq.) in earlier times expressed in reference to cabal- 
istic* and Platonist views, just as in later times Usteri (in “ the 
system of St. Paul,” pp. 404, seq.) at least recognized it as an historical 
fact. For, whilst the ~vy7 denotes the lower region of the spiritual 
man—comprises therefore the powers to which analogous ones are 
found in animal life also, as understanding (#pévec), appetitive faculty 
(xapdia), memory, fancy—the 7veiwa includes those capacities which 
constitute the true human life, viz., reason (vovc), as the faculty of 
perceiving the divine ; conscience, as the faculty of distinguishing 
moral good and evil ; free-will, as the faculty of moral choice, which 
alone renders us proper subjects of history. Just according to the 
predominance of the one or the other principle in man he appears 
either as mvevpatixde or auyucds, oreven oapnixdc. The Divine Spirit, 
attaching itself to the human spirit weakened by sin, and filling it 
with complete energy, frees man from the power of sin which rules 
him, and exhibits himas mvevyarucdc in the full sense of the word. (See 
the remarks on Rom, vii. 23 to viii. 3.) The certainty of the fulfil- 
ment of the wish for his readers expressed in ver. 23 Paul now finds 
(ver. 24) grounded in the faithfulness of God, who has called them 
unto participation in the merits of Christ ; the will of God exhib- 
ited in this calling will also, in accordance with his unchangeable- 
ness, arrive at completion. The necessity that is couched in this 
idea is to be referred to the predestinatio sanctoruwm alone, in the 
sense in which we set it forth as a doctrine of Scripture at Romans 
ix. 1. Paul does not mean here to say that God knows how to 
make good his calling by the force of his gratia wrresistibilis even 
to the complete sanctification of man agaznst his free will ; but God 
knows how to lead the will of man through the influences of his 
grace itself to full concordance with his holy decrees, The possibility 
of resistance is not by this excluded ; it remains to man even after 
his conversion, but then to the all-knowing eye of God, no trwe call- 
ing takes place in the rebellious. As to the rest, the d¢ Kat rorjoer 
is elliptical ; copyists, therefore, might easily feel themselves obliged 


* The Cabbalists assumed, in appearance only, besides qy5 and we? also mavig as dif- 
ferent from both; therefore three spiritual powers, and, with the corporeity, four parts 
of human nature. For ratiy answers to the mveiua dyov of the New Testament, which 
also Paul distinguishes from the human mvedua (Rom. viii. 16), so that in the regenerate 
man also three spiritual powers are to be supposed; but the rvedua dytov is not an in- 
tegral part of human nature, but a divine influence in him, which elevates it above 
itself. 
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to complete the sentence. In some, though unimportant, MSS. we 
find the addition, tiv éA7ida judy BeBaiav, But it seems more suit- 
able to supply merely tadta mdvra, inasmuch as the zocety is most 
naturally referred to what is prayed for in ver. 23. (On muotd¢ 
6 Oe6¢ see at 1 Cor. i. 9, x. 13.) 

Vers. 25-28.—The recommendation of praying for him, and the 
commission to greet all the brethren with the holy kiss, are also 
found Rom. xv. 30; Col. iv. 3; Rom. xvi, 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 
Cor. xiii. 12, on which passages see the Commentary. In the three 
last-cited passages indeed it is always said domdoacde dAArjiove, 
whereas here the commission is given to some to kiss all the other 
brethren. But this is sufficiently explained by the fact that, as ver. 
27 clearly shews, this epistle is primarily addressed to the rulers of the 
church, yet only as being at the same time designed for the whole 
brotherhood. It wa’, therefore, we may suppose, delivered to the 
elders according to Paul’s intention, read first by them, and then 
read out to the whole church in public assembly. But that Paul 
lays this injunction on the elders with the formula of adjuration, 
dpKiga tude Tov Kvpiov, so emphatically, is certainly striking, and 
points to a special reason to us unknown. If we look back to vers. 
12, 13, we might think that at least slight traces of differences be- 
tween the church in Thessalonica and its rulers might be discerned, 
and that Paul, therefore, apprehended the rulers might not com- 
municate the epistle to all. Michaelis proposed, with reference to 
the fact that an epistle had been forged (2 Thess. ii. 2), to under- 
stand dvay:vdoxerv of the recognition of the epistle as a genuine 
production of the apostle by the entire church. But the term con- 
stantly denotes in Paul, ‘‘ to read, to read to,” only. (See especially 
Col. iv. 16.) Besides, surely Paul cannot possibly here take cogni- 
zance of a fact that only happened later. (‘Opxigw, with a double 
accusative in the meaning obfestari aliquem per, with v7 to be sup- 
plied, is found again in the New Testament at Mark v. 7; Acts xix. 
13. Lachmann has, on the authority of A.B.D.E., preferred évopkica, 
which, at all events, has the rareness of the form-in its favour. The 
same critic, supported by the authority of B.D.E.F.G., leaves out 
dyiowc, but the rareness of the term, ‘‘ holy brethren,” which is only 
found at Col. i. 2; Heb. iii. 1, renders it more probable that it is 
here the original form. The dyjv after the benediction is, like the 
subscription, certainly spurious here.) 


EXPOSITION 


OF THE 


SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONTANS. 


§ 1. THANKSGIVING FoR THE FAITH OF THE CHRISTIANS IN 
THESSALONICA. 


(i. 1-12.) 


Arter the salutation, which coincides literally with that of the 
first epistle (see the explanation of 1 Thess. i. 1), Paul begins, just 
as at 1 Thess. i. 2, to express his thanks to God on account of their 
faith and love (ver. 3). This seems somewhat extraordinary, as he 
had by no means, as chap. il. shews, reason to be so well satisfied 
with the then state of the church as at the time of the composi- 
tion of the first epistle. In the short time which might separate 
the dates of the two epistles circumstances had already greatly 
changed, and the originally weak stirrings of enthusiasm were come 
to their full development. Nevertheless, Paul might, in spite 
of those aberrations, which he assails in chap, iii. with such em- 
phatic denunciations, with a good conscience thankfully acknowl- 
edge the faith and love of the Thessalonians, as those aberrations 
proceeded not from unbelief, but rather from a too great eager- 
ness of belief, to which only a clear judgment was wanting. This 
excessive eagerness of belief Paul perhaps indulgently points to 
by the expression irepavécverv, which can scarcely be regarded as 
a mere intensification of the simple verb. (Ver. 3. The kaOdc 
aiisv éovt is to be referred not so much to the greatness of the 
thanks, as to their intrinsic necessity.—It cannot be inferred from 
the évo¢ éxaorov that absolutely no differences existed among the 
Thessalonians ; chap. i. shews the contrary. But Paul recognizes 
even in these differences a foundation of love, which only mani- 
fested itself in them in a perverted form of application ; they had 
both faith and love, without being as yet able rightly to direct them 
by wisdom.) 

Ver. 4.—Just as at 1 Thess. i. 7, ii. 19, Paul again describes the 
Thessalonians with their powerful faith, which approved itself so 
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brilliantly in persecutions, as his glory before the churches of God. 
IIiorewe, as the more general idea, might be expected here to pre- 
cede tzouovijc. This in fact would have been requisite, if with Schott 
we assumed a Hendiadys, making tronov7 kat mioreg stand for méorteg 
Urouévovoa—a construction not to be admitied, even apart from the 
fact that faith in the general sense is always to be conceived as 
brovévovoa, and the construction therefore would involve a pleonasm. 
But ziorv¢ in the definite reference to persecutions is to be taken 
here not in the general, but in the special sense, as in Rom. xiv,, 
viz., solely of the irrefragable fixedness of conviction which allows 
itself to be perplexed by no combats, without reference to the ob- 
ject of faith. In ver. 3, on the contrary, téotv¢ is to be taken in the 
comprehensive sense, therefore also with reference to the contents of 
the gospel which are believed. (The aic¢ dvéyeobe explains more 
nearly the duwypoi¢ tudv.—Ale¢ stands, by the well-known law of at- 
traction, for dc. The present indicates the continuance of the per- 
secutions when Paul wrote.) 

Ver. 5.—Now Paul finds in this approving of their patience and 
faith in every combat an evidence of the just judgment of God, that 
they may be made worthy of the kingdom of God, for which they 
suffer. The words évderypa rij¢ dukatag Kpicewc tod Ocod unite them- 
selves very strictly with the preceding idea of the sufferings en- 
dured with patience and faith; so that it stands for el¢ évdecypa or 
évdetyyatt, which some MSS. also read by a facilitating correction. 
(Hesychius interprets évdevyya by azéderéic, At Phil. i. 28 the form 
évdevitc is found for it, in the same meaning, ‘evidence, proof.’’) 
The language is commonly so explained as to refer dtxaia kpiorc to 
the future judging of the world; but how can the present, pa- 
tiently endured suffering for the sake of the kingdom of God be an 
evidence of the future righteous judgment of God? It is said, in so 
far as God will in his future judgment reward those who have suf- 
fered for the sake of the good, and punish the persecutors. But it 
is not seen by the present that God rewards the good ; to take their 
patience as reward might certainly be too bold ; hence it i8 also in- 
apposite to make the present an evidence for the future. The pas- 
sage becomes clear only as we conceive the present sufferings even 
already as an expression of the present righteous judgment of God. 
The parallel passage 1 Pet. iv. 17, 18, sheds light upon this idea. 
The sufferings of the church are there called 10 xpiwa,tod oixov Tod 
Ocov, the judgment of the house of God; the judging of the world 
begins with the faithful ; and their sufferings are represented as a 
means of perfection for the faithful. In like manner Paul too here 
(comp. at 1 Thess, iii. 4) contemplates their sufferings as a testi- 
mony that God is executing his just judgment on them, not how- 
ever to destroy them, but to perfect them, and so make them 
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worthy of God’s kingdom. By this kingdom is of course, from the 
historical connexion of the two epistles, to be understood the king- 
dom of God on earth expected as quite near at hand. Even for 
that reason alone the dixaia xpiot¢ cannot be the universal judg- 
ment of the world, because that will not take place till after the 
kingdom of God on earth.—'Yrép fj¢ xat rdoyere, for which also ye 
suffer, of course implies no purchasing the kingdom of God by suf- 
ferings as meritorious ; as d7ép here denotes only the object of the 
suffering, “ for the sake of which ye also suffer, which ye therefore 
represent, in that ye bear it in you, and to which ye, accordingly, 
must also at some time outwardly belong.” (The compound kata- 
EwOijvac does not differ in meaning from the simple verb. See Luke 
xx. 35, xxi. 86; Acts v. 41.) 

Vers. 6, Tana now the judicial action af God is described in 
detail, as it manifests itself in Christ’s advent (vers. 6-10). This 
derail does not connect itself with évdevypa dixaiac xpicewc, but by 
elnep Oixaov with the words ei¢ 76 KkatakwOjva, x. 7. A. Suffering 
here below in the cause of what is good supposes also, in conformity 
with God’s justice, the receiving the reward of fidelity. As in the 
whole course of the world’s history, so also in the coming of Christ, 
God manifests himself as the just One, who weighs out reward and 
punishment by an unalterable law. This, however, is not yet the 
koiowg éoydtn, which does not take place till the general resurrection 
after the kingdom of God. (See on Matth. xxv. 1, xxiv. 81; Rev. 
xx. 12, seq.) Justice is here conceived quite in its strict form, as 
jus fale the afflicters are requited with affliction, the afflicted 
rewarded with rest (dveowc), It need not be mentioned that the 
affliction, as such, is not here represented as giving a title to peace 
and conte in the kingdom of God, without looking at the dispo- 
sition with which it is undergone, but that the patient, believing 
endurance of it must be supplied as described in ver. 4. Just as 
little does the dixaov form an antithesis with the Divine grace ; 
Paul does not mean to say God must grant the eternal happiness of 
the believing sufferers—it can be demanded of him. The point of 
view is, as at Rom. ii. 5, 6, one of purely judicial retribution, without 
denying the applicability of another principle also which Paul de- 
clares at Rom. xi. 85, according to which the worthiness of man at the 
tribunal of God is itself God’s work. (Ver. 6. As to eizep, siquidem, 
see Rom. viii. 9,17 ; 1 Pet. ii, 3. It is not, however, here to be trans- 
lated “ provided only,” but “if, that is to say,” with an assumption 
of the certainty that it is so, whereas “‘ provided only” admits the pos- 
sibility of the contrary—tIlapé = »:34.—’Avtarodovvat, see Luke xiv. 
14; Rom, xii. 19; 1 Thess. iti. 9—Ver. '7. On dveoie see 2 Cor. vii. 
5, vill, 13. It is == dvdyvétc, Acts iii. 19, which is equally used of 
the kingdom of God also.—The pe@’ judy is to be referred to Paul 
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and his companions. Of these, after their election by grace, the 
attainment of eternal happiness in the kingdom of God is so confi- 
dently assumed, that the others are designated as uniting themselves 
to them, who constitute the flower of the inhabitants of the kingdom 
of God.—The droxdAvpuc az’ oipavod = xataBaivew dn’ oipavod de- 
scribed 1 Thess. iv. 16.) 

Ver. 8.—Christ’s coming is now again described (comp. 1 Thess. 
iii, 13, iv. 16), as accompanied by angels. As, however, the article 
is wanting, we can only suppose some angels, not the whole count- 
less army of angels, as has been already remarked at the passages 
cited. As dévamc stands after dyyéAwy, it cannot, of course, be 
taken, with Michaelis, in the meaning “ army,” but designates, con- 
joined with dyyedor, the angels as servants and executors of the power 
of Christ. A new feature in the picture of the advent, as Paul 
sketches it, which did not occur at 1 Thess, iv. 16, 17, is év zupi 
daoyéc, for which Lachmann, after important authorities, has adopted 
év odoyi mupéc. But this reading is easily explained by the endea- 
vour to bring the phrase nearer the usual mode of expression, which 
speaks of a flame of fire, 7. e., fire-flame, indeed, but not of a fire 
of flame. But here the latter is the more appropriate, For the 
reference here is not to a single fire-flame, but to a flaming, glow- 
ing fire, in opposition toa low fire not breaking out into bright 
flames. This is here named as the element which consumes all 
that resists, and lends at the same time its fearful brightness to the 
appearance of the divinity. (Compare Ex. ili. 2, seq.; Dan. vii. 9, 
seq.) It stands, therefore, = to ¢v 74 d6& avtod, Matth. xxv. 31, or 
to the ini rév vedeAdy tod otpavod, ibid. xxvi. 64, by which, as has 
already been remarked at 1 Thess. iv. 17, bright clouds are to be 
understood. The description at Rev. xix. 12, where Christ is rep- 
resented in his advent as sitting on a white horse, and with eyes o¢ 
p0F nupoc, is, according to the analysis of the figurative language 
of the Apocalypse, also parallel to this passage. The punitive aspect 
of Christ’s coming is here now particularly treated of, not cer- 
tainly that the Thessalonians might feast to their heart’s content 
on the future punishment of their persecutors, but as a warning to 
deter them from falling away. For the Scriptures know no such 
pretended divestment of all egoism, that man needs as motives 
neither fear nor hope, whether of damnation or eternal happiness ; 
and rightly, for it exhibits itself either as a fanatical error, as in 
Madame Guyon, or, which is doubtless the most common, as indif- 
ference and torpidity.—The repetition of the article before v7axovovor 
certainly countenances the idea that Paul means to name two 
classes of persons who will not escape punishment at Christ’s coming. 
But the supposition that the class “who knew not God” are the 
Gentiles, and “‘ those who obey not the gospel” the Jews, is refuted 
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even by the fact that many Gentiles did not receive the gospel 
offered to them, and, on the other hand, many Jews did not know 
God, that is to say in reality (John vill. 54, seq., xv. 21, seq.); for 
a merely outward knowledge of the existence of God cannot surely 
be meant here; only the true éxiyvwoue tod Oeod is everlasting life 
(John xvii. 3). The two phrases denote not classes of nations, but 
moral conditions ; those among the Jews and the Gentiles who 
knew not God in the sense pointed out, and were not obedient to the 
gospel which was preached unto them, and whose Divine power 
touched their hearts—meet with their recompense in the day of the 
Lord (see 2 Thess. ii. 11). There is, indeed, also couched in them, 
that not all the so-called Gentiles are rejected as such, but only those 
who were not true to the light that shone even for them too, but 
by actual sins augmented their original sin to the complete blind- 
ing of the spiritual eye. Comp. on Rom. i. 19, 20, ii. 14, 15, 26. 
(‘Exdixnow didovat or trovety == éxdixetv. Comp. Luke xviii. 7, seq.; 
Acts vii. 24.) 

Ver. 9.—’OAeOpo¢ aidrioc, everlasting destruction, is named as the 
punishment which the reprobate (by which, according to ii. 8, Anti- 
christ with his followers is to be understood), at the coming of 
Christ have to suffer. This is the only passage in Paul’s epistles 
in which everlasting damnation is openly declared, whereas not 
a few occur in which a restoration of all the lost is apparently 
assumed as possible. (See at 1 Cor. xv. 25-28.) For, although 
little can be inferred from aisévo¢ considered in itself, as it might 
also denote merely an uncommonly long time, yet it is not to be 
disputed that a comparison with the formula ¢w7 aidvio¢ does not 
permit us to interpret the phrase dAe6po¢ aido¢ otherwise than 
of everlasting damnation. For the supposition that Paul did in- 
deed in this earliest of his epistles still teach everlasting damnation, 
but subsequently relinquished it, there exists no sufficient founda- 
tion, because the restoration is nowhere freely and openly declared. 
This alone admits of being maintained : that among the writers of 
the New Testament Paul throws the doctrine of everlasting damna- 
tion most into the shade, and affords the defenders of the Apoca- 
tastasis the most plausible support. (The formula di«yy, Squiav 
tielv, $0 common in the profane writers, is found in the New Tes- 
tament here alone.—'OdeOpo¢ is used in the New Testament by 
Paul alone, 1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Thess, vie3i21 ‘Tim., vi. 9; “In the 
last passage it stands beside drwAea, which is elsewhere commonly 
used as an antithesis to owrnpia.) It is very difficult to decide 
how d76 is to be taken in the concluding words of ver. 9, For 
it may merely denote the source of the punishment, or the sep- 
aration of the reprobate from the face of the Lord. Flatt, Storr, 
and Pelt, among others, advocate the former, either taking 7poc- 
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wrov Kupiov as a mere circumlocution for the person of the Lord, or 
understanding mpéowrov emphatically of the threatening, avenging 
countenance. The latter interpretation is defended by Beza, Mi- 
chaelis, Koppe, and Schott. The decision is very difficult, be- 
cause the two parallel members of the sentence, d76 mpoodrov Tob 
kupiov and and tie ddén¢ Tic loyvoc abtod, seem to favour the two 
different interpretations. The words “‘from the face of the Lord” 
argue for the idea of separation, because the looking on the face 
of the Lord is used to denote the presence of God and eternal hap- 
piness, but the phrase ‘‘ from the glory of his power” seems rather 
to favour the other acceptation, viz., that d76 denotes the point of 
departure of the punishment. The mention of power does not ac- 
cord well with the idea of separation, cutting off from God. We 
should be influenced by this latter important point to conceive the 
idea thus: “ they will receive their punishment from the face of 
God as its source,” so that the latter is imagined as menacing (the 
eyes like flames of fire, Rev. xix. 12), the rather that it is somewhat 
harsh to interpret d76 alone of the separation, unless the comparison 
of Isaiah ii. 10, 19 made it more than probable that Paul had that 
passage, which accurately coincides with this of Thessalonians, be- 
fore his eyes. But in the prophet azo is sufficiently explained by 
kpbrtecbat preceding, and accordingly we have to acknowledge a 
pregnant construction here, in which Paul assumed the allusion to 
the passage of the Old Testament as well known. 

Ver. 10.—The other phase of the advent, the rewarding of the 
faithful, is denoted only indirectly, viz., so that Christ himself is 
represented as glorified and as an object of admiration by the recog- 
nition of them. It declares plainly the greatness of the recompense 
which is given to the faithful ; while yet the recognition of them 
is referred not to them but to Christ as the author of it. In Rom. 
ix. 23 Paul utters the same idea. In like manner it is also ex- 
pressed in Psalm Ixxxix. 8. As everything serves the end of mani- 
festing the glory of God, so do especially the great events of the 
ovytéAeva Tod aldvoc, in which the justice and mercy of God will 
beam forth in the brightest splendour. As to the rest, the ¢v must 
be translated strictly “in,” for Christ is represented as glorified 
in the faithful by his indwelling in them. (See details at ver. 
12.) Again, it certainly is not stated here expressly that Christ 
comes with his saints, as it was said at ver. 7 that he comes with the 
angels, but, according to the doctrine of the émovvaywyy of the 
faithful with Christ in heaven (1 Thess, iv. 17 ; 2 Thess. ii. 1), this 
must here too be necessarily assumed. (The compound évdosagecdat 
is found in the New Testament only here and at ver. 12. In the 
Old Testament it occurs Ex. xix. 4; Ezek. xxviii. 22, for 7325.) 
Lastly, as to the concluding words of ver. 10, the connexion : dre 
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excorevOn TO paptiplov judy éf’ dude ev 7H Hepa éxeivy is inadmissible, 
because the aorist cannot possibly have the meaning of the future. 
Besides, the acceptation of the words as, “my testimony as to you, 
7.e., the testimony which I bear to your faith (ver. 4) will be estab- 
lished on that day,” which the defenders of that connexion, Gro- 
tius, Bengel, Koppe, and Flatt, urge, is not without harshness. 
For, on the one hand, paprdpiov generally refers to the testimony of 
Christ, the kjevypa tij¢ dAnbeiac ; on the other, émorevOn, in accord- 
ance with the morevoac: which precedes, is also to be taken in the 
meaning “to believe.” Therefore ére émorevOn 76 papripioy adv ed’ 
tude, can only be taken as a parenthesis, in the sense, ‘“ ye have 
truly believed our testimony unto you, 7. e., received the gospel 
preached unto you by us.” The év 77 7uépa éxeivy, on the contrary, 
belongs to the former half of ver. 10, éray 2269, «7 A. (Iuorevoace 
is, on the authority of the MSS., to be preferred to motevova, the 
reading of the text. rec. Their faith is represented as completed, as 
they on that day have passed into seeing (the face of God). 

Ver. 11.—To this is then subjoined the remark that Paul re- 
members his readers in praying for them that God may perfect them 
in their life of faith. (Eig 6 is our “ for this purpose, to the end,” 
viz., “ that Christ at his coming may be glorified through you,” as 
ver. 12 shews.—’Aitovv tij¢ KAjoewe might in itself mean, “to favour 
with the call,” 7. e., “to hold worthy to be called.” But, as the 
Thessalonians were already called, the context requires, “‘ to make 
worthy of the call which has already taken place,” viz., by fidelity 
and zeal in sanctification. These would, therefore, not be looked | 
upon as a work of man, but as God’s work in man’s soul, which he 
may, however, hinder through unfaithfulness. The concluding words, 
Kat TAnpwioy—éev dvvduer describe more in detail the process of the 
aivotv, Evdonia dyadwovvnc might in itself, like the corresponding 
Hebrew, na‘vyix5, be referred to God’s goodness, which he manifests 
unto man according to his good pleasure, for dya0wotry is only the 
abstract form of dya#ov, and receives its closer definiteness only 
from the context. But the épyov niotewc, word of faith, which 
stands parallel with it, requires that etdoxia dyafwotvnc also be re- 
ferred to the condition of the Thessalonians, so that the sense is, 
‘God fill you with all the good which is well-pleasing to him, ¢. e., 
may he fill you with all the good which is well-pleasing to him in 
you.”—The phrase épyov tiotews is not put merely for réortic it- 
self, nor does it mark here the independent activity of man in 
the fight of faith, as at 1 Thess. i. 8, because the discourse is of 
God’s work, and not of man’s ; épyov riotewe rather denotes here 
faith as God’s work in the souls of men, which is capable of a con- 
tinued development in respect to its discernment and depth. ’Ev 
duvduet, in power, refers to the whole clause “that he may fulfil, 
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etc., and is to be taken adverbially, “in a powerful, efficacious 
manner.”—As to the rest, the construction of 7Anpotv with a 
double accusative is altogether unusual ; it is usually joined with 
the accusative,and the genitive or the dative, tAqpotdy tivd, t1vd¢ or 
tivi. [Compare Acts ii. 28, xiii. 52; Rom. i. 29 ; 2 Cor. vii. 4.] If 
we do not choose to regard eidoxiay and épyov as accusatives abso- 
lute, we might from what precedes refer merely iva without tude to 
TAnpoon, and supply év tuiv with the accusatives evdoxiay and épyor. 
But this construction too is clearly so harsh that the former ac- 
ceptation may yet be worthy of the preference. It is true at Eph. 
v. 18 rAnpotoOa is found joined with év, but there it is put with the 
thing, not the person, which latter would hardly be found.) 

Ver. 12.—In conclusion, Paul applies the idea pronounced in 
ver. 10 generally of all believers to the Thessalonians themselves. 
Instead of the Lord, his évoua only is named here as the object of 
glorification, but dvowa stands, like pg, for the very essence of his per- 
son, as already remarked at Matth. xvii. 19, 20 ; John xiv. 11, seq. 
—But then, with the essence the glory of Christ himself is at the 
same time necessarily contained in the expression dvowa, as Phil. ii. 
9, 10, on which see the Comm., especially shews. Now the addition 
ipeic év ab7@ clearly points to the inference, that the ¢v tiv, as has 
been already remarked on ver. 10, is not to be taken merely in an 
outward sense, but in an inward one, of the indwelling of Christ in 
the souls of the faithful. For this admits of being conceived con- 
versely as a being of the faithful in Christ, and the tpei¢ év ait@ 
brings forward this other phase. As to the rest, this passage has in 
ideas and expression a tinge quite in the style of John. (See the 
Comm. on John xiii. 31, xvii. 1, 21, 26, also further Rev. iii. 20.) 
But all this is only the operation of the grace of God and of 
Christ, not of one’s own strength and exertion, The juxtaposition 
of the Father and Son here again is to be explained by the remark 
on 1 Thess, iii. 11. 


§ 2. Or THE ConpiTions oF Curist’s ADVENT. 
(ii. 1-17.) 


After this introduction acknowledging his readers’ state of faith, 
Paul now comes directly to the chief point of his epistle, to the 
question with regard to Christ’s coming again, as to which fresh 
errors had developed themselves in Thessalonica after the first epis- 
tle was sent off. Ina properly prophetic communication Paul de- 
livers himself on the point of what must precede the coming of 
Christ, and imparts on this occasion extremely important informa- 
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tion as to the nature of Antichrist, the mode of his operation, and 
what still hinders his being revealed. The jirst two points, the 
nature of Antichrist and the mode of his operation, are, it is true, 
circumstantially described in Revelation also, so that we here learn 
nothing new from Paul; however, this communication still serves 
very much for the confirmation and elucidation of the profusely 
figurative descriptions of the Apocalypse. But the third point, 
on the contrary, viz., what still withholds the revelation of Anti- 
christ, is of that nature, that neither in the Apocalypse, nor else- 
where in the Old or New Testament (slight, and by themselves 
unintelligible, intimations excepted), does anything similar occur ; 
so that by means Of this communication an entirely new, and, as 
-we shall see, deeply penetrating, point in the doctrine of the last 
things is thus unveiled to us. But, before we examine the particu- 
lars of the important communication which follows, we have to 
answer the preliminary question, whether Paul declares in it only 
his private view, which he might have formed for himself in accord- 
ance with the reigning Jewish notions, or propounds the doctrine of 
Antichrist and what is connected with it from a Divine revelation. 
Paul certainly does not observe here expressly, as at 1 Thess. iv. 15, 
“we say this by the word of the Lord,” but nevertheless we have 
to consider this communication of his also as objectively true Divine 
information, and that for the following reasons : First, we nowhere 
in the New Testament generally, and in Paul particularly, find that 
the distinction between purely subjective private views and objective 
Divine revelation has reference to doctrine. All that belongs to 
this (and beyond question this includes the following disclosures as 
to the end of all things), is everywhere and without distinction con- 
sidered and treated asa communication by the Holy Ghost who leads 
into all truth, as the result of the anointing which teaches all things 
(1 John ii. 27). Subjective private views are acknowledged as admis- 
sible in the department of discipline and indifferent things alone. 
(See at 1 Cor. vii. and Rom. xiv.) To this general consideration is 
added here the special one that Paul in what follows (2 Thess. ii. 
15) recommends with such emphasis his instructions to the atten- 
tion of the Christians in Thessalonica, that it cannot possibly be 
misunderstood that he would have it regarded as a Divine revela- 
tion, so that we have to supply here from the first epistle the ex- 
press declaration about it. Further, the undoubting, confident 
manner, in which Paul propounds what follows testifies that he is 
conscious of declaring not subjective conjectures as to futurity, but 
oljective certainty. 1t remains to be said that, beyond Matth. xxiv. 
and the parallel passages in Mark and Luke, this passage is the 
most copious in the New Testament in which the purely prophetic 
element, in the sense of seeing into futurity, exhibits itself; but it 
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is only in the Apocalypse that all the individual features scattered 
in these and in other passages of the New Testament as to the last 
catastrophes of the history of humanity and of the earth, are united 
into one great picture and placed in living connexion with the inti- 
mations of the Old Testament on the subject. 

Vers. 1, 2.— Paul now connects his eschatologic communications 
with his previous disclosures in the first epistle. There he had (iv. 
15, seq.) spoken of the tapovoia of Christ, and of the manner in 
which at Christ’s coming the faithful (both those risen from the dead 
and those still living clothed-over) will gather themselves unto him, 
in that they will be caught up in clouds into the air to meet the 
Lord. This Paul here denotes with the phrase jydv émiovvaywy7 é7’ 
avtov, our assembling unto him. The position of zjuév places it in 
antithesis with the mapovoia Xpiorod ; Christ's coming and our 
being gathered unto him, 7. e., our coming to meet him, denote 
in this proceeding the Divine and the human act which meet one 
another. (The substantive émovvaywy7 is found in the New Tes- 
tament only once more, at Heb. x. 25, of meetings for Divine 
service. The verb, on the other hand, is often found (particularly 
at Matth. xxiv. 31; Mark xii. 27), likewise of the elect being 
assembled before the advent. But in these passages the discourse 
is not of a being assembled in heaven, but on earth, which latter 
is to be conceived as preceding the former,.as the lifting up into 
the air is not to be conceived as occurring with each individual 
by himself, separated from the others, but as a joint process in all, 
and proceeding from one place. This leads to the idea of a moun- 
tainous place on which the faithful are assembled in order to go to 
the Lord from it. [Compare on this point the remarks on Matth, 
xxiv, 31.]|—’E7i in én’ airév is most simply explained by regarding 
the person of Christ, as it were, the centre of the assembly, to 
which centre the entire assembling movement tends. (See Winer’s 
Gr. § 49, I.) What is now propounded here in reference to the 
coming of Christ and the assembling of the faithful unto him 
by Paul as an exhortation (¢pwrdw stands, as at 1 Thess. iv. 1, as 
a softening term for tapaxadéw), consists, according to ver. 2, in 
warning the readers not to imagine the day of the Lord as im- 
mediately impending and allow themselves to be made uneasy 
by it. A person might consider the day of the Lord as imme- 
diately impending without being made uneasy by it, viz., in that 
he looked forward to the coming of Christ in calm cheerful faith, 
nay (see at Luke xxi. 28), in blessed joy (though even in the faith- 
ful and regenerate will be found fear of the day of the Lord along 
with the joy, inasmuch as even in ¢hem the old man still as- 
serts his influence, for he knows he cannot stand before the Lord); 
in that case the confidence with which such a one fixed the time or 
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the hour would alone be blameable. But among the Christians in 
Thessalonica complete disquiet, utter loss of their calm inward 
peace, took place, inasmuch as they were yet too unenlightened to 
be able in the power of faith to bear the notion of the nearness of 
such prodigious events. The moral harm of this disquietude is 
further spoken of in the third chapter. (ZaAevw, a verb that often 
occurs in the New Testament, denotes, first of all, “‘ to produce the 
wavy motion of the sea,” hence cadeveoOa, “to be in fluctuating 
motion.” Transferred to conditions of mind it denotes all violent 
passions of joy, grief, or fear. The latter relation predominates 
here, as the Opoeic#ar, which defines the term oadevOijvac more closely, 
shews. OpocioOat, from Opdo0¢, “a noisy cry,” is found elsewhere in 
the New Testament only at Matth. xxiv. 6; Mark xiii. 7.)—But 
taxyéwe is difficult ; it means not merely “ swiftly, hastily,” but also 
“soon,” with reference to a previous point of time. The refer- 
ence to a point of time seems here inadmissible, because it would 
seem that Paul’s only meaning can be that the Thessalonians 
are not to be disquieted at all, not merely that they are not to 
be soon put in anxiety. But if we conceive, as the point of 
time to which Paul refers, his personal presence with them, or 
the receipt of his first epistle, their fault certainly shews itself 
greater in allowing themselves immediately to be led away trom 
the right state of mind, than after the lapse of many years. The 
brief interval also supposes but a brief employment of assaults 
against their established state of faith, and that these neverthe- 
less soon overthrew them supposes a weakness of faith in them 
which is meant to be reproved by the tayéwc. We must add 
that Paul, in the épwtdéuev—ei¢ 76 pj, adopts, by way of spar- 
ing them, the form of representation which assumes they had not 
yet allowed themselves to be altogether disquieted. He thereby 
not only prepossessed in his favour those among the Christians 
in Thessalonica who had in some measure remained firm, but also 
linked himself to the better element in those already quite car- 
ried away, in order to bring them back the easier. The tone of 
opinion from which they are not to let themselves be led away is 
denoted merely by votc. One expects an epithet to it, as, e. g., that 
they are not to allow themselves to be led away “ from the right, un- 
wavering disposition,” by anxious apprehensions, But Paul deems 
an epithet unnecessary, because to him the vodc is of itself the de- 
signation of the higher powers of the soul in man which define self- 
consciousness. (See on Rom. vii. 23.) Where anxious fear becomes 
dominant the voi¢ loses its power, the condition of dyvoa com- 
mences. (Instead of wre Opocicbac the rules of language [see 
Winer’s Gr., § 55, 6], undoubtedly indicate uydé, which Lachmann 
has even received into the text, although in opposition to his 
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critical principles, and Schott also approves. Not a single MS. or 
critical authority reads dé, and we must decidedly reprobate the 
altering of the text by conjecture. It is rather to be openly ac- 
knowledged that Paul has not here observed the more accurate dis- 
tinction between pdé and p7j7e.) 

But now what Paul further communicates in ver. 2 as to the 
causes which had brought about this disquietude of the Christians 
in Thessalonica is especially important for the understanding of 
the state of affairs in the church there. It might have been legi- 
timately thought that the expectation of the immediate proximity 
of the day of the Lord and the disquietude of the Thessalonians pro- 
duced by it had developed themselves without any especial cause. 
Paul had called on them in the first epistle (chap. v.) to be above all 
things watchful, not to think in themselves that they had still peace 
and safety. This might naturally lead them to such views as Paul 
is now combating, viz., the certainty of the speedy coming of the 
Lord. The description in the third chapter of the epistle limits 
this “‘ speedy” to a few weeks, or at most a few months, which the 
Thessalonians thought they still had for a respite until the day of 
the Lord. For, if they had supposed even some years only until 
this catastrophe, the giving up their handicrafts would have been in- 
sufficiently accounted for. But we perceive from Paul’s more de- 
tailed communications, which here follow, that, besides those general 
causes generating similar notions out of the folly of men at ad/ times, 
there were in Thessalonica special causes also, which had there called 
forth the fanatical expectation of the proximity of Christ’s coming. 
He names three such causes: pte did tvevpatoc, pte did Adyov, p7TE 
Ov énvatoAnc oc Ov judy, That Paul means to denote by these only 
possible sources of fanaticism, not such as had already become actu- 
ally operative in his readers, is utterly improbable, especially as at 
iii. 17 precautions are taken against epistles fathered on him, a case 
which must, therefore, have already happened. Now, before we take 
the separate points more closely into consideration, we have to an- 
swer the preliminary question as to whether the o¢ dv’ nev refers 
merely to the last member of the sentence, or to the last two, or 
even to all three. If the last were the case, the sense of the words 
would then be that the Christians in Thessalonica had been deceived, 
not merely by means of supposititious doctrines and epistles, but 
also by means of pretended prophecies of Paul’s. Such an ac- 
ceptation of the words is utterly impossible, though Reiche (in 
the essay above cited, p. 9), approves of it. To express this 
idea, Paul would undoubtedly have written not tvetua, but mpo- 
¢nreia ; for tvedua as denoting an isolated prophecy is without any 
example. This construction too involves a tautology, as Adyo¢ 
and éroroA# can thus be only understood again of different forms 
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of the communication of that prophecy which had been granted 
to the apostle. If we, accordingly, must decline the connection 
of the &¢ dv’ jyév with all these substantives, the reference, on 
the other hand, of the words to the last two terms, not to émo- 
toAj only, is more than probable. For some doctrine propounded 
by a man unknown to, or without influence among, the Thessa- 
lonians, could not induce them to admit such opinions into their 
minds as Paul blames in them ; but this could weli be, and was 
necessarily, the case, if they believed the doctrine came from 
their beloved apostle. If we, accordingly, do not refer the words 
dua mvevpato¢ to Paul, the question is how the words are to be 
taken. The referring them to, prophecies of the Old Testament 
is plainly quite inadmissible, for nothing could be deduced from 
them as to the time of Christ’s coming. True, it has been proposed 
to understand dca Adyov of calculations (comp. Phil. iv. 15, 17) which 
were instituted in consequence of prophecies in the Old Testament ; 
but, first, we find no example of such calculations having been insti- 
tuted in the time of the apostles, and secondly, the usual combina- 
tion of Adyo¢ and émoroA7q for denoting oral and written instruction, 
which recurs directly at ver. 15, is decidedly against it. Accord- 
ingly, dca mvevpatoc can only be referred to the Charismatic gift 
of prophecy, the abstract being put for the concrete mvevuatixds. 
Of course, Paul cannot recognize this prophecy as a pure one; 
but we need not still on that account refer it to false prophets, 
properly so called, who were urged on by the evil spirit ; these Paul 
would certainly have designated by stronger expressions. On the 
contrary, the true Charisma of prophecy, and especially that of 
speaking with tongues, in which the personal consciousness retired 
very much into the back-ground (see at 1 Cor. xiv. 1), might easily 
be defiled by admixtures from the sinful nature of him that exer- 
cised the gift, whence indeed Paul ordained that the words of the 
prophets and of those speaking with tongues should ever be judged 
by such as were in possession of the gifts of the dsdxpiotg mvevudtwv. 
(See at 1 Cor. xiv. 29.) This explanation solves the question from 
what men these prophecies may have proceeded. Hmissaries who 
had penetrated from without into the church at Thessalonica are 
not to be thought of ; even in what follows (chap. ii1.), in spite of 
the strict measures which Paul recommends, not the slightest inti- 
mation is found that intruders had caused these disturbances. The 
authors of these prophecies were, no doubt, members of the church, 
who had brought their Charismata into employment in fanatical 
guise, and thus by subjective immixtures dimmed the Holy Spirit 
in them.- That in this conduct a conscious.evil design was at work, 
is scarcely to be supposed ; this overclouding of the Spirit’s gifts 
of grace was, doubtless, rather occasioned by a one-sided predomi- 
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nance of feeling and imagination. But the case must have been 
otherwise with those who pretended oral or written declarations of 
the apostle ; for in the &¢ 6d’ judy scil. yeypappévyc is plainly ex- 
pressed the intention of the deceivers that the non-apostolical epistle 
should be taken for apostolical, True, Jerome, Krause, Nosselt, 
and others, have thought misapprehensions merely of Paul’s doc- 
trine and epistles may be spoken of ;* but iii. 17 is decidedly 
against this; for Paul, to obviate such deceptions, there gives a 
fixed mark for his genuine epistles. But in what mind are we to 
imagine those persons to have been? We scarce perceive at all 
what they could intend by such a deception. This considera- 
tion prompted Hug (Introd. vol. ii., p. 344) to the conjecture that 
these persons might have had no evil design in their deception, but 
were induced to it solely by the wish to work a wholesome fear, 
and, by that means, amendment, in some thoughtless members of 
the church in Thessalonica by a representation of the proximity of 
the day of Christ. This assumption, however, of a pious frand has 
clearly not sufficient foundation ; it is simpler to imagine that 
fanaticism, that fruitful source of deceit, suggested to certain per- 
sons, by means of supposititious communications of Paul’s, to give 
preponderance in Thessalonica to their notions of the immediate 
proximity of the advent. (In ver. 2 the w¢ 67s = olor ei or we dy, as 
Pelt has already justly remarked, in accordance with Alberti’s observ. 
phil., p. 318. ‘Qe represents the assertion dtu évéarnxev 7) 7juépa Tod 
kupiov as the notion intended to be propagated by 7vedya, Adyoc, and 
éntotoAn,—On évéornnev see Rom. viii. 38; Gal. i. 4.) 

Vers. 3, 4.—Against all these forms of deceit Paul warns his 
readers (17 tlc, K. T. A., sctl, BAéreTe, Spare), and that too because the 
day of the Lord had necessary preliminaries which must be ful- 
filled, before it could come. For it need not be mentioned that the 
éav wn before ¢A@ must not be taken, with Storr and Flatt, certis- 
sume, but that the apodosis, as being understood of itself from ver, 
2, is to be supplied, in this way, éav pz &A0q 7) drooracia mpdtov, ok 
épxetat 7) juépa tod Kkvpiov. The passages to which Storr and Flatt 
refer (Numb. xiv. 28 ; Ezek. xvii. 19) cannot be compared with 
this, because 5 =x is there a form of an oath. ‘But when,” Paul 
means to sav, ‘‘ the apostacy shall have happened and Antichrist 
have been revealed, then too the day of the Lord will zmmediately 
come—immediately follow Antichrist.” The coming in of the apos- 
tacy, and the revealing of Antichrist, are therefore named here as 
preliminaries. While this latter is described circumstantially, and 
in exceedingly characteristic features, nothing further is said of the 


* Kern (Tiibingen Journal for 1839, p. ii., p. 150) understood the exprossion of a 
false exposition of the first epistle; but this is inadmissible, if but for the reason that 
then the article before éxicroAje¢ could not be omitted. 
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drooracia, and it remains therefore uncertain what Paul would have 
understood by it. The article points to something known to the 
readers, and indeed Paul refers in ver. 5 to his oral instructions on 
the point. Since we do not know these, there remain to us only 
the general analogy and the whole body of doctrine in order to 
determine what Paul most intends by “ the falling away.” Many 
interpreters, as Le Clerc, Nésselt, Rosenmiiller, and Usteri, re- 
fer it to the revolt of the Jews against the Romanus, before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. If the term occurred in the passage 
Matth. xxiv. this acceptation would be well-grounded, supposing, 
that is to say, that it, like the destruction of Jerusalem itself 
(see on Matth. xxiv. 1), is referred typically to a remoter event. 
But we can trace here absolutely no reference to any approach- 
ing events; we have therefore no occasion either to depart from 
the most general idea of the falling away from faith, from love, 
from hope, in short from everything divine and holy, as it is de- 
scribed by the Lord himself in Matth. xxiv. 8, seq., and from which, 
according to Matth. xxiv. 24, the elect alone are preserved by 
God’s grace. The article points to a known falling away ; Paul 
must have already given his readers information about it by word of 
mouth. But it is a striking feature in the case, that the coming of 
the apostacy is placed before the revealing of Antichrist, whereas the 
falling away would seem to arrive at fulfilment only by means of 
Antichrist and his seductive arts, as Paul himself describes, ii. 9, in 
harmony with Rev. xii. 14, seq. It was, we may suppose, this ap- 
parent impropriety which induced several of the Fathers to take the 
falling away for Antichrist himself, as him who wrought the falling 
away, as, particularly, Chrysostom and Theodoret among the Greeks, 
Augustine among the Latins. But nothing whatever countenances 
that. However, the difficulty involved in making the falling away 
to precede the revelation of Antichrist certainly requires a solution. 
The simplest interpretation, and the one most corresponding to the 
representations in Matth, xxiv. and the Revelation, seems to be this: 
In a certain aspect Antichrist and the revealing of him are them- 
selves a result of the falling away, which will take place not among 
the Christians merely, but among all nations and in all religions and 
constitutions, a falling away from the fundamental pillars of all truth 
and universal righteousness will take place,* as Paul describes it 1 
Tim. iv. 1, seq.; and Antichrist will, viewed from the one side, grow 
out of this as the fruit, viewed from the other side, however, con- 
versely, himself accomplish in its totality this tendency to the apos- 
tacy, and endeavour to bring tv it even the truly faithful; an 
attempt, which must, it is true, through God’s grace, serve to the 


* Thus the Scholion in Matthzei explains quite correctly: drocraaia 7 did Tod dvtte 
Ypicrov dAAoTpiwalg TGV dvOparuv dd Oeod, 
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perfecting of the saints and of the church in general. The further 
consideration of these events must be reserved for the explanation 
of the thirteenth chapter of Revelation, in which the great falling 
away of mankind and the influence of Antichrist and of his prophet 
upon it are described more in detail. (The form dzooracia is of 
later origin. The earlier is déataotc, See Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 
528, In the Greek translations we find dzogracia for bye and nm 
2 Chron. xxix. 19; Jerem. xxix. 32.) As the second of the events 
without which the coming of Christ is not to be expected, is then 
named the revealing of Antichrist. The term droxdAvyuc is to be 
explained by the pervading parallel between Christ and Antichrist, 
as indeed in ver. 9 the latter’s ‘“ coming” is also spoken of. But 
from this we are not to’ separate another idea, to which also the 
amoxdAvyi¢ leads, viz., that, as Christ before his visible coming 
(éndytia aicOnrh) was already present among men in his spiritual 
(émdnuia vonrj), so too Antichrist veiled has been long at work 
already, as ver. 7 openly declares, But a time will come when he 
throws off every veil and makes himself known bodily (cwpartixdc), 
as an incarnation of Satan himself, in which sense Judas Iscariot 
was his prototype (whom the Lord himself [John vi. 70] calls the 
devil, 7. e., him who was that among the disciples which the devil 
is among the children of God), and at John xvii. 12 is called 
the son of perdition (6 vide tij¢ dtwAsiac), just as Antichrist is here. 
Now the names too which Paul gives him characterize Antichrist as 
such. The first two, ‘‘ the man of sin, the son of perdition,” might 
algo denote every bad man quite fallen under the power of sin, such, 
e. g., a8 had committed the sin against the Holy Ghost. But the 
article only admits of the reference to a definite, known individual, 
to whom sin and destruction belong in a special sense, viz., so that 
he not merely has sin and falls into destruction, but that sin and 
destruction proceed from him as their source, and that he drags 
overy one else into sin and destruction after him. As such, he is 
afterwards, in ver, 7, also called 6 dvonoc, lawless, whose element is 
dvouia, in that he acknowledges no law, no higher will, but, as self- 
ishness personified, will have his own will recognized as the one only 
law. In like manner as Satan is often called 6 rovnpd¢ and 6 wevo- 
tc (John viii. 44), Antichrist also is called 6 Wevoryc, 1 John ii. 4, 
22, and 6 zAavéc, 2 John ver. 7. However, the name dvOpwro¢ char- 
acterizes him at the same time as a real man, with body and soul, 
whom Satan, the principle of evil, thus makes his dwelling, as the Son 
of God united himself with the man Jesus. The revelation of Anti- 
christ exhibits itself, therefore, as an aping of the appearing of Christ. 
What in the Redeemer was a profound substantial truth appears in 
Antichrist as a caricature counterfeit, as, generally, evil prolongs 
its existence only by aping the good. Thus the Fathers had already 
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correctly interpreted, the leading passages from whom Pelt has col- 
lected in his Commentary. (In both phrases it is to be presumed 
passages of the Old Testament were in Paul’s mind. *AvOpw7o¢ rij¢ 
duwaptiac answers to the Hebrew 338 tx, Isaiah lv. 7 ; Prov. vi. 12, 
vide tij¢ dmwdeiac to the »t#_ 742, Isaiah Ivii. 4, which the LXX. 
translate by tékvov dtwdAeiac, The reading of the Codex B. and 
some MSS. of less authority, dvouiag for duaptiag is, we may sup- 
pose, only come into the text here from ver. 7.) Proceeding in 
the delineation of Antichrist, Paul further names him 6 dyvtvxei- 
pevoc, where the article is again to be remarked. Although the 
LXX., in Zechar. iii. 1, put dvtexeiwevoc for yw, yet Antichrist cannot 
here signify Satan directly, because in ver. 9 he is distinguished 
from him. But he has certainly the disposition and tendency of the 
devil, viz., resistance to God, and to all that is godlike in church 
and state. While he seeks to destroy what is God’s, he aims at 
setting himself in his place, at making himself God, which is the 
highest pitch of wickedness, but at the same time the expression 
of the perfect folly and inward contradiction which are the attributes 
of evil. This highest manifestation of Antichrist Paul describes in 
the concluding words of ver. 4, 6 imepaipduevog emt mdvta Aeyopevov 
Gc6v, x. t. A. According to this, as Chrysostom has already correctly 
remarked on this passage, Antichrist will not promote idolatry, but 
seduce men from the true God, as also from all idols, and set himself 
up as the only object of adoration. This remarkable idea, that sin 
in Antichrist finally issues in a downright self-deification, discloses 
to us the inmost nature of evil, which consists in selfishness. In 
Antichrist all love, all capability of sacrifice and self-denial, shews 
itself entirely submerged in the making self all in all, which then 
also insists on being acknowledged by all men as the centre of all 
power, wisdom, and glory. Daniel (xi. 36, seq.) had already said in 
his description of Antichrist, whom he represents asa king, as a 
universal monarch, tpwOjocetae Kai peyadvrOjoera eri mdvta Oedr, 
x.7.A., and in the 13th chapter of Revelation, ver, 15, it is prophe- 
sied how an image of Antichrist will be vivified by pretended mir- 
acles, and the adoration of that image required of all on pain of 
death. (‘YrepaipecOat has already occurred 2 Cor. xii. 7.—The 
phrase ént ravta Aeyouevov Oedv reminds one of 1 Cor. viii. 5. We 
are not to understand merely the trwe God, but also all forms of re- 
ligious life, even the lowest. These shew themselves by the side of 
the worship of Antichrist as still, relatively, worthy forms of God’s 
worship, for the men who were worshipped as Gods or heroes weré 
certainly mostly benefactors to humanity, in whom some rays of the 
better element gleamed; but in Antichrist the quintessence of all 
that is evil appears combined, and yet presents itself for adoration. 
Even the self-deification of the Roman emperors appears as modesty 
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by the side of Antichrist, for the Ceesars did not elevate themselves 
above the other gods, they only wanted to have a place beside them 
as representatives of the genius of the Roman people. Antichrist, 
on the contrary, wants to be the only true God, who suffers none 
beside him ; what Christ demands for himself in truth, he in the 
excess of his presumption claims in fulsehood.—The supposition of 
Michaelis, Baumgarten, and others, that Oed¢ here, after the analogy 
of the Hebrew m-7$s, denotes princes and authorities, is to be utterly 
rejected, as the mention of the vaéc, which follows, shews.—ZéGaoua 
denotes everything holy as an object of worship, be it a person, an 
idol, or a place [Acts xvii. 23] ; but, as it does not by the repetition 
of the article appear as a fresh idea, the first reference to persons is 
preferable. Paul in using it had probably in mind the heroes 
and other subordinate personages of the heathen mythology.) Tho 
words wote abtov eic Tov vadyv TOU OBE0v KaBicat drodetkvivta ~avTOV 
ért oti Oedc, so that he sits in the temple of God, shewing himself, 
etc., are substantially an obvious and necessary result of what pre- 
cedes. Whoever exalteth himself above all that is called God must 
necessarily consider and declare himself God. But more is couched . 
in the dzodeckvivta than the mere assertion ; it implies, doubt- 
less, as Schott has already correctly assumed, to the proving his 
pretended divinity by means of sham miracles (ver. 9), such as is 
described Rev, xiii. 15 also, The reading ¢ Oedv before xaOioat, 
which Matthei, Koppe, Knapp, and Schott, defend, would in itself, 
it is true, be not unsuitable, but the critical authorities so de- 
cidedly favour the omission, that we with Griesbach and 
Lachmann, must strike it out. But the most difficult point is 
the Kabica cic tov vadv tod Oe0d, sit in the temple of God. If 
there stood merely éi¢ vady, “into any temple,” the phrase 
might seem employed only symbolically to denote the act of pre- 
senting one’s-self for adoration ; viz., the sitting, after the analogy 
of the sitting of kings on the throne, denotes here his taking pos- 
session of the Temple as his property, and his readiness to receive 
the homage of his subjects. But 6 vad¢ tod Oeod seems necessarily 
to refer to the Temple of the only true God in Jerusalem, which 
still stood at the time at which Paul wrote. If we glance first 
at the possible parallel passages, Matth. xxiv, 15, BdéAvypea rij 
epnuwcews éoté¢ év tonw ayiw, desolation of abomination standing, 
etc., presents itself, These relate, as is well-known, to Daniel 
ix. 26, 27, xi. 31, xii, 11, and allude (compare at Matth. xxiv. 15) 
not to Antiochus Epiphanes, but to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and pollution of the Temple by the Romans. To give 
with certainty in a more definite way the fact indicated will be 
hardly possible. But, in any case, in all that occurred to pol- 
lute the Temple at the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans 
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but a faint type of the occurrences here prophesied by Paul is 
recognized, The Apocalypse contains nothing to explain this men- 
tion of the Temple ; true, Ezek. xxviii. 2 bears a certain typical 
analogy, where the King of Tyre is ‘represented as declaring him- 
self God ; but neither there is the Temple spoken of. We are, 
therefore, absolutely tied down to this single passage. If, then, we 
reflect that in the Temple at Jerusalem there was, as is well known, 
apart from the ark of the covenant, no image or throne of Jehovah 
whatever ; that according to Matth. xxiv. 2; John iv. 21, the 
demolished Temple is not to be rebuilt ; it appears, as also the 
later interpreters assume, necessary to understand the Temple of 
God here in a symbolical sense of the Christian Church, which is 
elsewhere too called (2 Cor. vi. 16; Eph. ii. 21) vad¢ in the New 
Testament as Christ’s abode through his Spirit. The sense of 
the words is then this: Antichrist will seek to thrust Christ, the 
real object of adoration, out of the church, and to put himself in 
his place. (Arodecnvivta éavtov 67+ is a sort of attraction for 
drodexvivta b7t adbtécg éorev Oedc.) After this contemplation of 
the single features of the picture that. Paul sketches of Antichrist, 
we have still to inquire how he may have conceived the realization 
of the same, whether in ove individual or in several, and all con- 
nected with this: further, to what historical facts the prophecy 
has reference according to the various views of the interpreters. But 
these questions are so intimately connected with the interpretation 
of the katéywv, of which Paul immediately speaks, that we can in- 
vestigate them only after explaining the next three verses. 

Vers. 5, 6.—Paul told the Christians in Thessalonica nothing 
new in these communications ; he only reminds them of the fact 
that he had already declared the same thing to them during his 
personal presence. That these subjects had already come under dis- 
cussion in the few weeks of his stay there (see the Introd. to these 
two epistles, § 1) cannot surprise us if we reflect what importance 
the doctrines of the kingdom of God and the advent of Christ had 
in the apostles’ time ; an importance which they will receive again 
only at the end of the world. It might rather surprise us that so 
little on the subject is found in Paul’s other epistles. To me it is 
probable, as I have already remarked above, that Paul was induced 
by his experiences in Thessalonica to leave, among the Gentiles, his 
eschatologic views more in the background. They were too new 
to the Gentiles, and excited their fancy in a way which almost in- 
evitably generated fanatical errors. But now the question, o¢ 
uvnwovevete, has here the meaning, “ Have ye quite forgotten that 
I propounded this to you, that ye have been able to give ear to such 
deceitful discourses ?” (ver. 2). Even the next communication as to 
the xa~éyov Paul supposes to be known to his readers in the words, 
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kal viv TO Katéxov oidate, and now ye know what withholdeth. Still 
deferring the investigation as to the difficult and extremely obscure 
katéyov, we first investigate how the viv is here to be taken. 
Storr, Schott, and Flatt, take it as an antithesis to é7c in ver. 5. 
But in that case we should expect the collocation viv kai. Be- 
sides, we do not see how the Thessalonians could now have known 
anything of the xaréyov, unless Paul had already in person made 
communications to them about it, for neither epistle contains 
the slightest reference to the subject. For the same reason we 
cannot either take, with Pelt and others, vév as a mere transition- 
particle, for even so it points to something following as a con- 
sequence ; igitur or nune igitur requires something in what 
precedes which might serve for the knowledge of the caréyov. If 
we compare the phrase 6 katéywr dpte, ver. T, it seems most suit- 
able here tco to connect viv with xaréyov, True, we should ex- 
pect in this connexion the collocation 76 viv karéyov or 76 karéyov 
viv, but at all events the assumption of an inexact collocation of 
words is an unessential difficulty in comparison with the relief 
furnished by this construction to the obscure passage. For, as 
we shall see later, it is precisely the idea, “what now with- 
holds, hinders, the revealing of Antichrist,” that promotes the ex- 
planation. If, however, the hypothesis of an inversion be rejected, 
and one of the two other above-mentioned ways of taking the viv 
be preferred, still the dp7e must, at all events, be supplied here too 
from ver, 7.* A definite time is ascribed to the dmo«adAvyuc¢ (ver..3) 
of Antichrist by the apostle, as it must needs happen according to 
God’s dispensation (év 7@ éavtod capo, Cf. John vii. 6,30). In this, 
too, the analogy with the advent of Christ declares itself. When 
the time was fulfilled God sent his Son (Gal. iv. 4). What with- 
holdeth is, accordingly, operative not against God’s will, but in con- 
formity with it. It is the medium in God’s hand for keeping back 
the appearance of Antichrist till the time appointed him, The Di- 
vine intention with the xatéyov is precisely intimated in the ei¢ 76, 
‘““which is meant to serve the end that Antichrist may be able to re- 
veal himself only in his time (not earlier).” According to this, the 
katéxew is plainly strictly defined, viz., as the hindering agency by 
which the evil power urging Antichrist to appearance is paralyzed 
in its operation. 


* Kern (ubi supra, p. 161) also lays a stress on the viv as a definition of time, and 
with justice. With regard to the connexion with viv he considers, as to sense, the con- 
nexion with xatéyov and that with oidare on a par, grammatically that with oidare 
seems to him to be preferred. But the dpre (ver. 7) favors, in my opinion, the connex- 
ion with xaréyov. The question is not of the fact that they (the readers) now know 
something which they did not know before, but that they know what now hinders the 


manifestation. 
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Ver. 7.—This position of the xatéyov (for which 6 xatéywv here 
comes in, of which change of ‘gender we shall speak later), to the 
Satanic power which urges forward Antichrist as its fruit, ver. T de- 
scribes more closely. The power that produces him is already con- 
tinually active (767 évepyetrac), but the catéywy does not allow him 
to appear ; as soon as it shall be removed Antichrist will reveal him- 
self. But the phrase pvoripiov rij¢ avouiac, mystery of iniquity, 
here is peculiar. The reference of it to the drootaoia (ver. 3), or to 
the heretics who shall desolate the church, is inadmissible, because 
these phenomena can only be considered as subsequent, or at most 
preparative, workings of Antichrist. From the relation of the open- 
ing words of ver. 7 to the opening ones of ver. 8, Kat TéTe dtoxadAvg- 
Ojoerat 6 dvowoc, the phrase pvorijerov tij¢ dvouiacg can also denote 
only Antichrist himself. But, it is asked, on what ground does 
Paul use this phrase in order to characterize him? Inthe Apo- 
calypse too the Babylonian whore, 4 wAtnp Tév Topydv Kai Tov 
Boedvypdtwr tij¢ vic (Rev. xvii. 5), in whom the formation of the 
universal antichristian spirit in the city of Rome is alone to be re- 
cognized (ib. ver. 18), bears on her forehead the name pvorijpcov (ib. 
ver. 5, seq.), it is {rue not primarily in reference to the dvopia, but 
to the peculiar mysterious formation of antichristianity in the rulers 
of the kingdom which the whore of Babylon represents. But if we 
compare 1 Tim. iii. 16, Christ is there called 16 tij¢ evoeBeiag prorn- 
gvov, and that too because in him God himself appeared in the flesh, 
Ged¢ EdavepwHOn év capkt. In accordance with the pervadirg analogy 
between Christ and Antichrist we shall, therefore, not be in error if 
we say Paul here calls Antichrist pvoripiov rij¢ dvouiag because 6 
OtdBoroc epavepwiOn év oapki, the devil was manifested in the flesh. 
As the holy Scriptures speak of deep things of the Deity (1 Cor. 
ii. 10), so too they know (an tot catava, depths of Satan (Rev. ii. 
24); these are, fortunately, veiled even from sinful man, but at the 
appearing of Antichrist these depths of Satan will reveal them- 
selves, just as in Christ and his appearing the depths of God have 
revealed themselves. Through the entire history of the world the 
activity of the powers of darkness, an element which excites our 
horror and dread, manifests itself to the deeply penetrating in- 
quirer ; the wickedness of Satan exhibits itself now in this form, 
now in that; but the time will come when these scattered appear- 
ances will present themselves all together in their highest power, and 
in complete fusion in Antichrist as a real embodiment of Satan. It 
follows from this that what now still keeps back the revealing of him 
(76 xatéyov or 6 katéywv) must be a beneficent power, which is only 
overpowered in the end by the power of evil, under God’s permis- 
sion, becoming predominant. This view explains also the choice 
of the phrase é« péoov yivecOat, in which the intimation of a 
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hostile power which removes an object by force is always couched 
It has reference to the growing Antichrist, who exerts himself 
to put aside that which hinders his full development. (Com- 
pare 1 Cor. v. 2; Col. ii. 14; Isa. lvii. 2.) But the construction 
in ver. 7 offers difficulties, which have been resolved in various 
ways. Storr and Flatt, whom Pelt joins, supply the verb caréyee 
ai76 from the participle caréywv, But this yields no aid, for thus 
éw¢ with the xat tére following, makes no fitting connexion, 
Others, as Baumgarten, supply merely éoré after povoy, but then 
the troublesome fw¢ with xai tére following is equally unexplained. 
Rosenmiiller, Nésselt, Heidenreich, and Schott, suppose a trans- 
position of the éwc, and translate as if it stood before 6 Katéywv 
dptt, in this way: “ till only he who still withholds it shall have 
been taken away.” But this is very harsh, as it perverts the 
natural force of the évepyeitar TO pvotipiov, The words must 
then be taken thus: “iniquity works in secret only so long, 
until,” etc., a meaning to which 7d7 is decidedly opposed. It re- 
mains only to acknowledge in this passage a fusion of several prop- 
ositions into one; Paul means to say, “the mystery of iniquity 
is already at work, it is already in motion ; nothing hinders its 
revelation but he only that now keeps it back; wntil he shall 
have been removed it cannot come forth ; but when he has been 
removed, then the lawless one will reveal himself without delay.” 
But this series of ideas fuses itself in Paul’s vivacious style into 
the single irregular sentence, which does not admit of being fairly 
analysed, 

Here closes the description of Antichrist, and of that which de- 
lays his manifestation. In what follows, Christ’s conflict with him 
at his coming, and the efficiency of Antichrist for the seduction of 
men by lying wonders, are alone described, which things have 
no influence on the main ideas. We, therefore, in conclusion, 
here review the whole remarkable representation in its entirety. 
The idea that the principle of good does not gradually extend itself 
victoriously in the development of the history of the world, but that 
beside that principle evil also heightens itself within itself, and by 
no means gradually disappears, but is first entirely overcome in a 
last great fight in which it apparently conquers, is not peculiar to 
this passage, but pervades the whole of Holy Writ, and has already 
met with examination in the Comm. on the parable of the wheat and 
the tares. (See on Matth. xiii, 29, 30.) But there is room for un- 
certainty whether the representation here given of Antichrist, which 
plainly describes him as a person, as an individual, is the general form 
of representation in Scripture. The individuality of Antichrist can 
manifestly be excluded from this passage only by forcing its mean- 
ing. He is not merely called expressly 6 dvOpwro¢ rij¢ djapriag, K.T. A, 
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5 dyttxeiwevoc (ver. 4), but a coming is also ascribed to him, as to 
Christ, and an action (xa@ica: sic vadv), such as is imaginable in a 
person only (vers. 4,9). But the description of the Apocalypse, to 
go no further, seems less favourable to that assumption ; the repre- 
sentation of Antichrist as a beast with seven heads (Rev. xiii. 1) 
rather seems to lead to a multiplicity of Antichrists, which is at 
length expressly declared by John in his epistles (1 John 11. 18, 19, 
22, iv.3; 2 John ver. 7), where the name dytiypioroc* alone occurs. 
Elsewhere, too, as e. g., Acts xx. 29, 30; 2 Pet. ii. 1, seq., iii. 3, seq.; 
Jude ver. 18, seq., where the hostile powers and seducers in the 
latter days are described, several, not one, are always spoken of. In 
Daniel alone, chap. xi., the individuality in the picture of Antichrist 
again predominates in a typical form. Now how are we to explain 
to ourselves this apparently contradictory form of doctrine ? Is 
Antichrist to be considered as only a moral tendency diffused in 
many individuals ? or merely as a single individual, who communi- 
cates his tendency to others? Neither of the two can be the 
correct solution ; rather the conjunction of both points, the indi- 
viduality and the spiritual tendency in masses of individuals. As 
has been already remarked above (ver. 3), Antichrist does not step 
on the scene suddenly without preparation ; on the contrary, a 
stream of Antichristian sentiment and conduct pervade the whole 
history of the world. From this stream in the last days proceeds 
Antichrist as the completed evil fruit; it will express itself in 
many individuals, but by all these one personality will be considered 
as the centre of all their striving, and acknowledged as the master 
by whom they let themselves be guided.t A struggle to mould all 
the depths of good and evil into concrete appearances manifests itself 
in history. In the case of Christ’s advent this struggle has arrived at 
the highest forms, and those too, in accordance with the tendency 
of history to form persons, living personalities, in whom all the 
ideas of good and evil present themselves embodied. We can- 
not, accordingly, assent to the view that Calixtus had already ex- 
pressed, and which Pelt (pp. 167, 204, seq.) also makes his own, 
viz., that the mystery of iniquity here described by Paul will’ be 
nothing outward, that strikes the eye, but merely an spiritual event, 

* See particulars as to the etymology of the word at 1 John ii. 18. The dvti de- © 
notes not substitution, “one who appears instead of Christ, arrogates to himself 
his position” (that is rather couched in the word wevddyptoro¢ [see on Matth. xxiv. 4, 
24]), but hostile opposition, “him who is full of enmity against Christ.” (See Liicke 
ad h. 1. 

As is relation of the individuality to the tendency in the masses is expressed ex- 
tremely significantly in Revelation by the beast and its heads. The heads are a result 
of life in the beast, and yet, vice versd, alone lead him. The different heads, however, 
are to be conceived, according to the meaning of Revelation, not along with, but after, 
one another on the beast; the unity of the personality of Antichrist is therefore not pre- 
iudiced by them. 

Vou. V.—21 
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viz., the inward dominion of the principle of evil). The commu- 
nications of Paul (ver. 5) as well as, particularly, those of the 
Apocalypse (ch, xiii.), are of that nature that they necessarily sup- 
pose outward facts, as indeed the internal dominion of evil must 
manifest itself outwardly, and the French revolution, with the 
abolition of Christianity, and the setting up prostitutes on the 
altars for adoration, gives us outwardly, as the daily wider spread- 
ing denial of the fundamentals of all religious truth and mor- 
ality, of the doctrines of God, freedom, and immortality, as also 
deification, as a consequence of erroneous speculation, give us in- 
wardly, a strong foretaste of what might at some future time be 
but too really executed in the universal monarchy of Antichrist 
under his iron sceptre. But should it be alleged that while the as- 
sumption is indeed unobjectionable, that the evil principle, which 
arrives at dominion in many, will bring forth real evil fruits out- 
wardly too, in increased proportion, as happened in the French 
revolution ; we are still not to imagine that such occurrences should 
be set in motion and conducted by one personality, which is as it were 
Satan himself incarnate ; that Antichrist is, like the devil, a mere 
abstraction, only there are many Antichrists, 7. e., men, in whom the 
evil principle operates, no doubt very powerfully, but who yet al- 
ways bear in them still something better along with the evil; we reply 
that the doctrine is in utter opposition to historical analogy. All 
great movements in the history of the world have definite personages 
for pillars, who are, as it were, the centres from which they are car- 
ried on. No doubt the spirit that animates them is also diffused in 
many others, but rather in a derived than an original way. In ac- 
cordance with this, the assumption that the last and utmost devel- 
opment of evil will also attain to its centre in a personality, that all 
the labour of the evil powers strives, as it were, after the production 
of this individual, has the analogy of history entirely in its favour. 
But the opinion that alike in Antichrist, and in the devil, evil is only 
to be conceived as abstract, contradicts the doctrine of Scripture quite 
clearly ; it may be said, on the contrary, evil is never abstract, but 
ever appears in concrete personages. ‘This view of the devil and 
Antichrist as real personages is far removed from Manicheism by 
the circumstance that their powers must still be acknowledged as 
good in substance, as they are God’s powers ; but the misapplication 


* Liicke too (on 1 John ii, 18), seems to leave the personality of Antichrist at the 
least very doubtful, when he writes: ‘‘ John’s conception of Antichrist is of that nature, 
that it is evsier in it than in Paul’s to carry back the idea to its true universal import, 
by a severance of the form of a definite outward historical personality, in which form 
it had been first of all conceived—and to make it thus more easy to be realized.” That 
John does not, either, deny the definite personality of Antichrist, we shall see in the in- 
terpretation of his epistles. 
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of them against God’s will to objects of selfishness constitutes the 
essence of evil. 

If we, after this, turn to the contemplation of the various inter- 
pretations which have been made of this passage,* it is, first of all, 
clear that all those who believe that the prophecy is already ex- 
hausted in one fact of the past are decidedly in error. As Christ’s 
coming and the kingdom of God are still impending in the future, 
so too are the occurrences which immediately precede these, viz., the 
universal falling away, the appearance of Antichrist, and his de- 
structive agency. Among the interpretations which find the fulfil- 
ment of this passage in the past, we must name first the class 
that suppose in it the immediate time of the apostle. As in 
Matth. xxiv. Christ himself connects his coming with the insurrec- 
tion of the Jews against the Romans, and with the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans which followed it, so too they refer Paul’s 
representation here to those events. Accordingly, the dzocracia is 
said to denote the insurrection of the Jews, or, according to Ham- 
mond, the falling away of the Gnostics. The man of sin is said to 
be Simon Magus, as the father of heresy, or, according to Wetstein, 
the Emperor Titus and the gens Flavia along with him, because 
Titus, at the destruction of Jerusalem, according to Josephus 
(B. J. VI. 2), sacrificed in the Temple. Grotius, on the other 
hand, declared the Emperor Caligula the man of sin; others Nero, 
because he first persecuted the Christians. Kern too belongs to the 
interpreters who refer this passage to past events, and therefore at- 
tribute to it no further prophetic meaning. This divine thinks it 
necessary to transfer the description of the anticipated Antichrist 
to the time after Nero’s death, when the report was spread that that 
Emperor was not dead, and would come again (Tac. Hist. 11. 8, Suet. 
Nero c. 57), out of which the notion was developed among the 
Christians that Nero would return as Antichrist. (Lactantius de 
mort. persec. c. 2, August. de civ. Dei xx. 19.) On account of this 
circumstance, then, Kern also transfers, as already remarked in the 
Introduction to these epistles, the composition of the second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians to a period after Nero, and therefore declares 
it spurious. But we find nothing in the description of Antichrist, 
as given here by Paul, which would lead to the inference that 
he intends by it precisely Nero, and that the notion of Nero’s re- 
turn after death is supposed. This description contains such 
traits alone as could be cited even before Nero’s time, from the 
picture of Antichrist already sketched by Daniel: viz., insolent 
transgression of the law, and scornful presumption towards the~ 
gods, to, or even above whose level he exalts himself. No doubt 


* See the special excursus on this passage in the latest Commentaries, particularly in 
Koppe, Pelt, and Schott. 
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these traits are in part found in Nero, and that madman is also, 
doubtless, to be considered as a type of Antichrist, as well as An- 
tiochus Epiphanes ; but this holds good of many others also. The 
prophecy cannot be looked on as fulfilled in him in its fulness, be- 
cause the facts foretold by Paul have not met with their accom- 
plishment in his person. 

Equally discrepant are the views as to the xatéywy. Hither 
Christ himself, or the Divine will, or the Apostle Paul and his 
supplication, or the Christians and the supplicating Christian 
church in general, have been interpreted as the beneficent power 
which keeps off the coming of Antichrist. But the most usual 
view as to the kxatéywv, which the Fathers especially defend, was 
that it denoted the Roman Empire (76 xaréyov) and the Emperor 
as its representative (6 caréywv), This supposition extended itself 
even through the middle ages and modern times ; for Charlemagne 
was considered as the restorer of the Roman Empire, and, in con- 
formity with the prophecy of Daniel (Dan. ii. 40, seq.) of the 
four universal monarchies, the Roman Empire was considered as 
the fourth monarchy, therefore as the hip, legs, and feet, of the 
image that is described in the passage cited. The legs were referred 
to the division into the eastern and western Roman Empires, the 
toes to the later kingdoms of Christian-German Europe. So inter- 
preted the later interpreters of Revelation, Newton, Bengel, and 
Stilling. As these recognized at the same time in Popery the Anti- 
christian power, they might think they had the two chief powers 
continually before them ; in the Pope and the Emperor, Antichrist 
and he that kept him off were plainly symbolized to them. By 
another turn of this view one might think himself justified, on 
Napoleon’s appearing, in considering him as Antichrist, in that he 
laid a plan for a universal monarchy. It is true, Napoleon entered 
into a directly hostile opposition to Popery and the hierarchy, but 
through his dissolving the German empire in 1806 as the fourth 
universal monarchy of Daniel, he was looked on by many as he 
who removed the katéywr, But, as even after the dissolution of 
the German Empire Christ’s advert has not happened, the whole 
view of the Roman Empire as the fourth monarchy is _ plainly 
endangered. The assumption of the continuance of the fourth 
universal monarchy, after the dissolution of the German Empire 
in 1806, in the states of the Rhenish Confederation, or of the 
German Confederation subsisting since 1815, is too doubtful to 
claim immediate adhesion. In order to make it good, it becomes 
‘necessary to assert that the German, 7. ¢., Roman, Empire would 
be restored again at some time, precisely as it was restored again 
by Charlemagne in 800, after the destruction of the western 
Roman Empire in 476, a view to which we shall subsequently re- 
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turn. The referring Antichrist to the Pope, or rather to Popery, is 
found as early as the middle ages among those individuals and par- 
ties who came out in opposition to the hierarchy ; but it is espe- 
cially since the Reformation that this view has been the prevailing 
one among the Protestants, whereas the Catholics designated Mo- 
hammed as Antichrist in earlier times, but afterwards Luther 
and his labours by way of retaliation. The interpretation of Anti- 
christ of the Papacy has even passed into the confession of faith 
of our church. (See the articles of Smalcalde, art. vi., p. 314, edit. 
Rechenberg.) 

If we, after this, turn to the critical examination of these various 
opinions upon Antichrist and upon that which holds him in check, 
we must by all means lay it down as an axiom that every interpre- 
tation is false which admits the apostle’s representation to be ex- 
hausted in any phenomenon of the past. For, according to his 
express declaration, Christ’s coming, and with it the resurrection of 
the faithful and the kingdom of God, are immediately to follow on 
the coming of the falling away and of Antichrist. As hitherto 
none of these has happened, the coming of Antichrist also can only 
be considered as future. But it by no means follows from this that 
the above-cited references to past historical po‘nts are strictly false ; 
they must merely not be conceived as exhausting the prophecy of 
Paul, but as real types of the last great catastrophe. Thus it is, in 
particular, to be decidedly acknowledged that the revolt of the Jews 
from the Romans, and the fearful judgment of God, the destruction 
of Jerusalem, with which the abolition of the independence of the 
people of God and of the Old Testament dispensation were united, 
are to be conceived in this passage as a type of the Antichristian 
events, just as in Matth. xxiv. In Paul’s spiritual horizon the spe- 
cial relations of the remote future could not occur ; he expected, as 
we saw at 1 Thess. iv. 15, seq., the advent during his life. It is, 
therefore, more than probable that he too, in conformity with the 
guidance of the prophecies of Christ himself (Matth. xxiv.), which 
were, no doubt, known to him, in uttering this prophecy had partic- 
ularly the impending catastrophe of the destruction of Jerusalem 
in his thoughts. This is vouched for not so much by the mention 
of the temple of God (for it is extremely improbable that Paul 
imagined Antichrist would place himself in the stone Temple upon 
Zion, as there was no throne in it, as, besides, no Jew entered it ; 
further, this Temple was precisely the one to be destroyed ac- 
cording to Christ’s prophecy), as by the phrases 76 viv xaréyov, 6 
dete katéywv, for it cannot well be doubted that nothing but the 
Roman Empire, or in the masculine form the Emperor, as represent- 
ative of it, is primarily denoted by them. By the additions viv, 
dptt, Paul intimates the fact that the overthrow of this iron king- 
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dom (see Dan. ii. 40, seq.) is imminent, and with this the overthrow 
of all order and legality, which through its influence spread them- 
selves among the nations. According to this, we must in the in- 
terpretation of this passage decidedly disapprove of regarding, 
even in a typical sense, one of the Roman Emperors as Antichrist ; 
he is rather, not as an individual, in which relation he may have 
much that is Antichristian in him, but in his official position, the 
katéxwv here. Paul, doubtless, imagined Antichrist as proceed- 
ing from the revolted Jews, or rather from apostate Christians (as 
it is said also at 1 John ii. 19, @& mudv eé7A00v, ddan’ ob joav és 
jov), but in no case as a Gentile. Since he represents the ut- 
most height of sinful development, there must necessarily be also 
supposed in him the utmost height of consciousness, which can 
be attained only under the influence of Christianity. We do not 
in this, then, deny that, e. g., the Emperor Nero, apart from his 
official position, conceived purely as a person, might be a type of 
Antichrist. This is rather undoubtedly to be assumed, as indeed 
Christian antiquity confessedly so considered him, and therefore did 
not believe in his death, but expected his coming again (see the in- 
terpreters on Rey. xvii. 8, and the passages in Kern, loc. cit., p. 200, 
seq.) But this passage presents the Roman Empire and the Em- 
perors in another relation, viz., its beneficent aspect, the strict 
legality, opposing all revolution and dvouia, of the principle of the 
Empire. 

Descending further in the history of the world, in like manner it 
is decidedly to be acknowledged that in Mohammed and his work of 
spiritual devastation in the development of Popery during the mid- 
dle ages,* and finally in Napoleon in the present age, single traits of 
the Antichristian spirit shew themselves ; but no one can seriously 
maintain that Mohammed or Napoleon was Antichrist, not merely 
because upon their appearing that did not follow which Scripture 
represents as following upon the revealing of Antichrist, viz., the 
universal falling away and the setting up of the kingdom of God, but 
also for the reason that they possess, it is true, some but not all, of 
the traits of Antichrist. But only the combination of the collective 
features consummates Antichrist in the same way as the combina- 
tion of the collective features of the image of Christ, as the pro- ° 
phets had painted it, in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, makes 
him Christ. Again, to establish the view that Popery is Antichrist, 
would oblige us previously to give up the doctrine, expressly de- 
monstrated as scriptural, of the personality of Antichrist ; he could 
in that case be conceived as a spiritual principle only. As, however, 
the principle of Popery has prevailed during a whole series of cen- 

* See especially the passages collected by Pelt, Comm, in Epist, ad Thess., p. 201, 
Beq. 
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turies, it is not to be perceived how its appearing can constitute a 
fixed time for the beginning of the kingdom of God, in which sense 
Paul here (ver. 3) treats of the revealing of Antichrist. Some 
indeed might apprehend the reference to Popery as the principle 
out of which the personality of Antichrist was yet to shape it- 
self, so that some Pope or other would in the end present himself 
as the bodily Antichrist ; yet we are to reflect that this is conceiv- 
able only after a preliminary annihilation of the Roman Catholic 
church and, with it, of the Papacy too. For, as both are grounded 
on the confession of Christ as the Son of God, Antichrist can ap- 
pear in a Pope in no other way than by the removal of this founda- 
tion, because from the description in the first Epistle of John the 
denial of Christ is an essential feature in his portrait. 

We may, accordingly, pronounce as the result of this examina- 
tion, that the history of the world certainly presents to us personages 
and tendencies, in which significant traits of the picture of Antichrist 
are predominant, also groups of events, in which the analogy with 
the last catastrophes before the setting up of the kingdom of God 
is quite unmistakeable, which holds particularly of the insurrection 
of the Jews against the Romans, as of the destruction of Jerusalem 
which directly followed it, and of the French Revolution of 1789 ; 
but that neither in these separate occurrences, nor in all taken to- 
gether, can the deep meaning of the prophecy in this passage be 
looked on as exhausted. The saying (2 Thess, ii. 7) 76 pvarnpiov 7jdn 
évepyeitae tij¢ dvouiac still holds good yet. The demoniac powers, 
which we see at work in the history of the worl, call forth Anti- 
christian formations now in this shape, now in that, and that too in 
such a way that an augmentation of evil is visibly to be observed. 
This manifests itself especially in the progress of the French Revo- 
lution—a series of events without example or parallel in the history 
of the world—which, in fact, presents, on a narrower scale, an accu- 
rately corresponding type, especially in its Antichristian spirit, of 
the events of the ovytédee tod aidvoc. But even after this, the pro- 
phecy, as such, still abides. Now it may present no especial diffi- 
culty to conceive to ourselves as possible an universal dtootacia from 
all the fundamentals of religion and morality, as we see before our 
eyes how active and manifold are the labours for undermining them, 
and how infidelity and superstition strive for dominion over man- 
kind, And with just as little difficulty may we conceive that from 
the universally disseminated elements of unbelief and wickedness, 
which are daily increasing, an individual is being produced, who, as 
the centre of all these Satanic tendencies, combines them in himself 
in the utmost height and strength, and so, as the fruit of the whole 
sinful development in human nature, as the corporeal Antichrist, as 
the incarnate son of Satan, steps upon the scene and seeks to hurl 
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the Son vf God on high from his throne. But this interpretation 
still leaves the caréywv obscure. True, this one feature in the pro- 
phecy might be deemed to have no meaning for the future ; that the 
added viv and dpz restrict its reference to the times of the apostles. 
To this view, however, I cannot subscribe, partly because it seems 
unsuitable to declare so important a feature of the picture fulfilled, 
and the others not; partly because precisely the deferral for cen- 
turies of the advent of Antichrist proves the enduring energy of the 
element that keeps it off. To refer here to the Roman Empire, 
as the fourth universal monarchy of Daniel, in its German-Christian 
form, we are forbidden by its subsequent dissolution in 1806. And 
the notion of a future restoration of it, such as Max von Schenken- 
dorf dreamed of, is questionable, on the ground, that the matter 
treated of is not the mere restoration of the name, “ Roman Empire, 
Roman Emperor,” but of the thing ztsel//. The Emperor of the mid- 
dle ages was the representative of all worldly power generally, the 
first prince of Christendom. But this relation had already, long be- 
fore 1806, entirely changed, and therefore the outward dissolution 
of the empire is less important, because it had long since changed 
its internal character. And now it is by no means to be perceived 
how, under the present state of political relations, the position of the 
Emperor in the middle ages can ever be restored. Daniel’s fourth 
universal monarchy must therefore be understood only of the pre- 
ponderance of the Christian world in its Germanico-Roman elements 
over the terrestrial sphere, and not of the concentration of this do- 
minion in one individual. We might, therefore, refer to the church. 
But the xaréyov can be scarcely referred to the church and her earthly 
or heavenly representatives, because it is matter of course that what 
Antichrist wishes to annihilate opposes him, and thereby keeps him 
off ; the xaréyov must be something equally distinct from the church 
and Antichrist. Besides, the change of the gender is thus inex- 
plicable ; for Paul cannot have set himself up as the representative 
of the whole church, and if he meant Christ, we do not see why he 
should not openly name him, There remains then only the single 
explanation of xatéyov, which understands by it the whole rightly- 
ordered political system, in which is involved on the one side the 
continual repression of ali drooracia and dvopia, and on the other 
the progressive tranquil development of Christianity. Of this sys- 
tem the Roman Empire, as the firmest and most regularly-organ- 
ized state that history is acquainted with, is the natural type. 
This leads us to the conclusion that insurrection against the sub- 
sisting (see on Rom. xiii. 1) political arrangement is a principal 
lever of the Antichristian power, in order to bring the man of 
sin into existence, and indeed at Matth. xxiv. 7 insurrections are 
expressly named among the influences which usher in the last times, 
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With the appearance of Antichrist, accordingly, all order equally in 
church and state will tumble down, and the Satanic disorder of his 
government will alone exercise dominion, until through Christ’s 
power the Lord’s everlasting kingdom of peace shall be raised on the 
ruins of his universal monarchy after the last sore fight. Thus tak- 
ing the prophecy, we adhere to the conception of the Roman Empire 
in its essential spirit, as the regulated politico-religious order of 
things in general, which for man’s depraved condition is defined as 
divine order. By this means, then, it becomes explicable how Rome 
can be represented in Revelation, as the depositary of the Antichris- 
tian principle without any contradiction of Paul’s description in this 
passage. Tor a twofold element is to be distinguished in Rome 
and the Roman state even as in Jerusalem and the Jewish people. 
First, the Divine calling and destination, and secondly the actual 
realization of the same. As Jerusalem was destined for the centre 
of the kingdom of God, but was turned into Sodom through its un- 
faithfulness (Rev. x1. 8), so also Rome was intended to maintain the 
principle of right and order in the world, and it is under this aspect 
that Paul here considers it ; but in its outward manifestation it ad- 
mitted into itself even Antichristian elements, in that it persecuted 
Christ’s saints against all right, and in this point of view Rome ap- 
pears in Rev. xvii. 3, 9 as the depositary of the Antichristian spirit. 
Conceptions apparently so different, and yet both founded on the 
essential features of the case, proclaim in the clearest manner that 
the apostles, taught by the Holy Ghost, uttered their prophecies with- 
out external concert and conference. But that Paul here only points 
to the idea of the significance of the state and its relations to the de- 
velopment of God’s designs in humanity, and does not openly ex-. 
press it, need be referred to no special cause, since he supposes the 
knowledge of it in his first readers (ver. 6). It is the less possible to 
suppose any design to express himself mysteriously, as by this rep- 
resentation so noble a position was appointed the Roman Empire. 
Ver. 8.—Paul now, in continuation of his communications as to 
the last times, describes Christ’s victory over the hostile powers of 
Antichrist ; when the dvowo¢c thinks he has attained to all in the 
possession of his universal monarchy, in which he has united all 
spiritual and worldly power in his own person—Cbhrist will annihi- 
late him by his appearance. Isaiah prophesying of the Messiah, ex- 
presses the same idea in the words mardge yijv 7 Adyw Tod oTdpa- 
Toc avTov Kat év mvevpate Oud yerdéwy dvedet doeBi (Is. xi. 4). But in 
the Apocalypse the appearing of Christ and his fight with Anti- 
christ are described in such a way that “ from his mouth issueth a 
sharp sword,” and Antichrist, together with his prophet and whole 
party, is conquered with it (Rev. xix. 15, 19, seq.) According to 
this, the sense of the words is that Christ merely by his word and 
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his appearing, thus by the smallest means and the slightest trouble, 
will destroy the whole threatening power of Antichrist, which no 
earthly power could conquer. He, from whom powers of the Al- 
mighty issue, need only command, and the breath of his mouth (Ps. 
xxxiii. 6), the brightness of his appearance, suffice to annihilate all 
his adversaries. IIvetwa here has no reference to the Holy Ghost, 
still less to storm, burning wind, but it denotes the breath of respi- 
ration, as an expression of the word and of the will. The combina- 
tion émipdvera tij¢ tapovoiac, which is found here only, is, however, 
peculiar. That is to say, commonly ém@dveva by itself denotes the 
advent (so especially Paul frequently in the Pastoral Epistles), as it 
in profane writers denotes Divine appearances on account of the 
blinding splendour of light, the 60ga, which was thought to be con- 
joined with them. Here we explain the apparent tautology by re- 
ferring ém@dvera to the subjective, mapovoia to the objective, aspect, 
i.e., the latter expression to the actuality of Christ’s appearing, the 
former one to the contemplation of it on the part of man, the con- 
sciousness of his presence. (For dvaddoe A.B.D.F. read dveréi, 
which Lachmann has received into the text. But the more uncom- 
mon dvadwoe is no doubt to be preferred, as dvedez is, surely, only a 
gloss from Isaiah xi. 4, The word dvadicxw occurs elsewhere in the 
New Testament only at Luke ix. 54. The LXX. often use it for 
ms or ben Gen. xli. 30; Numb. xi. 33.—On xartapyeiv, so familiar 
to Paul, see on Luke xiii. 7 ; Rom. iii. 31. It, of course, denotes here 
not absolutely to annihilate, but to make inoperative, to deprive of 
influence as Antichrist ; for, according to Rev. xix. 20, his condem- 
nation in the lake of fire, not his entire annihilation, follows his sub- 
jection. 

Vers. 9, 10.—The whole of ver. 9 has a parenthetical nature, 
for the ob éory connects itself again with ver. 7. Here, the dro- 
kdéavyc is called, by analogy with Christ’s advent, also magovoia, 
True, the appearing of Antichrist on earth properly stands par- 
allel to Christ’s birth in the flesh, or the Lord’s official, public, 
appearance at the baptism, but wapovoia is used for those also, 2 
Pet. i. 16, as ém@dvera is at 2 Tim. i. 10. Antichrist’s coming, then, 
is brought into comparison with the earthly ministry of Christ, as 
exhibiting itself also as surrounded with all forms of wonderful ac- 
tion, which, however, are grounded, not, like Christ’s miracles, in 
tiuth, but in falsehood, in that they are performed, not in God’s 
power, but in Satan’s. For the Apocalypse (xiii. 2) relates of An- 
tichrist, kai édwxev aitd 6 dpdxwv tiv dvvauv adbtod Kai Tov Opdvov 
aitod Kal éovoiav peydaAnv., As, therefore, the Father gave all power 
to Christ, the Son, and lets him sit on his throne (Rey. iii, 21), so 
too in the diabolical imitation, Satan gives all his power to Anti- 
christ, his dear son. But, as Satan himself is a created being, 
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although a mighty one, the wonders also which he performs through 
Antichrist can be merely mirabilia, no true miracula. They will 
exhibit themselves as striking occurrences exciting outward atten- 
tion, but without connexion with the salvation of mankind and the 
designs of the Divine government, such as marks the miracles of 
Jesus and the apostles ; consequently, as mere magical monstro- 
sities. Nevertheless, they will yet be seductive enough for many 
a disorderly, unsettled, mind, as the remarkable word of the Lord 
at Matth. xxiv. 24 shews, according to which, if it were possible, 
even the elect might be seduced into error by the wonders of the 
false prophets. For the false wonders will not be done by Anti- 
christ alone, but, as Christ imparted to his disciples also the gift to 
work miracles, so will also all the false prophets who accompany 
Antichrist execute lyig wonders. In the Apocalypse the beast, 
which comes up out of the earth (xiii. 11), which has two horns like 
the Lamb, 7. e., appears outwardly as a hypocrite, but speaks like 
the dragon, shews itself as a designation of the prophets of Anti- 
christ, by means of whom men are brought to him. (See Rey. xvi. 
14, xix. 20.) It is quoted (Rev. xiii. 15) as an especially character- 
istic wonder, that the spirit is given to an image of Antichrist, that 
it speaks, and thus invites men to the adoration of it. On the rela- 
tion of the lying, seeming wonders of Satan, to the genuine Divine 
miracles of the Lord, as well as on the entrance of these phenomena 
into the highest developments of evil as of good, and their object of 
legitimizing the messengers of light as of darkness, and of serving 
for marks to recognize them for what they are, we have treated suf- 
ficiently at Matth. viii. 1, in the general remarks on the miracles, 
and at Matth. xxiv. 24, to which we here wholly refer our reader. In 
like manner, the difference between the appellatives dvvayic, onusior, 
tépac, which terms are used likewise of the genuine miracles, has 
also been already spoken of at Matth, vii. 1. The genitive pevdove 
is of course to be referred to all three appellatives, for, as evil in 
itself is incumbered with contradiction, so too all that proceeds 
from it is intrinsically untrue ; its seeming strength is real want of 
strength. In what follows (ver. 10) kai év mdoy dtdty Tijc ddiKiac is 
put parallel with év mdoy dvvdyer. It may be said that the wonders 
themselves that proceed from Antichrist and his ministers are 
nothing but deceit ; still they are really astonishing, extraordinary 
operations in nature, which only have their foundation in the appli- 
cation of demoniac powers. From these, therefore, other not won- 
drous forms of deception are distinguished, which altogether pro- 
ceed from, and are rooted in the disposition of unrighteousness. To 
draw men from God and to evil is to be imagined as the aim of these 
deceptions, as of the wonders ; but this only succeeds with those 
who perish (aoAAvpévorc), for God knows how to defend the éxAsk- 
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toi through his grace ; according to Matth. xxiv. 24 with these de- 
ception is impossible. This thought again exhibits Paul’s theory of 
predestination, but only as developed at Rom. ix. The droAAvuevos 
are not those lost through God’s decree, through a decretum repro- 
bationis, but through their own act, because they, as expressed in 
the concluding words of ver. 10, receive not the love of the truth 
(tiv aydrny tij¢ dAnOciag ob« édéZavto), They, therefore, might also 
have been saved through the truth in Christ, if they had appro- 
priated it to themselves in repentance and faith ; but they loved 
falsehood and darkness more than light, and continued, therefore, 
excluded from salvation. On the other hand, the elect attain to sal- 
vation not through their merit, their fidelity, their faith, their per- 
severance unto the end, but fidelity, faith, perseverance, are God’s 
work in them; there is a predestinatio sanctorum, but no repro- 
batio impiorum. (In ver. 9 év before toi¢ droAAvpévorg is Wanting 
in A.D.F.G., and Lachmann has therefore cancelled it. But we 
can scarcely doubt that its omission has its origin purely in the 
twofold év preceding, which seemed to the copyists an improper 
repetition of the preposition. The common reading is the correct 
one. The év before dvvauec and drdry is nota dativi, the év before 
amoAAvpévorc, = év péow, the lost ones thus forming the circle in 
which these Satanic proceedings take place——Ver. 10. On av ay, 
= ns nna, see Luke i. 20, xix. 44; Acts xii. 23.—The phrase t7jv 
dyarny tig dAnbeiac déSac0a is significant. Thenatural man has xo love 
for truth ; the awakening of a love for truth must therefore precede 
the reception of truth itself Where the first advances of grace, 
which attempt to stir up the love of truth, are repulsed, there 
neither can truth itself be subsequently received.) 

Vers. 11, 12—God punishes sin by sin; therefore he sends to 
the lost ones, who through their fault did not allow the love for 
truth to be stirred up in their hearts, a strong delusion, that they 
may believe a lie. The energy of the ei¢ 76, = ta, must not 
be weakened here (see on Matth. xiii. 14, 15 ; John xii. 40); it is 
precisely the judgment on obduracy which is described. (Sée on 
Rom. ix. 15.) In itself all obduracy need not be contemplated 
as absolute ; it can be relative, and can be subsequently overcome 
through a greater power of grace, and the obdurate one thus won for 
God. But here, where the latter days are spoken of, the progressive 
tva KptOdor, with a reference back to dAeOpog aldviog (i. 9), must be 
understood of eternal damnation. Thus xpivecOa is used by the 
writer = kataxpiveoOat, just as it is said in the parallel passage Rey. 
xix. 20: ‘all who had received the mark of the beast, and wor- 
shipped the image of the beast, were thrown into the lake of fire.” 
Now in so far as in this passage the strong delusion (¢vépyeva 
mAdync) at bottom denotes Antichrist himself, who accomplishes his 
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deception in the évépyea tod caravd (ver. 9), the née represents 
Antichrist as sent by God. The Lord God does not make Anti- 
christ in so far as he is evil; but he certainly makes him so 
far as he appears in this form and shape, under these circum- 
stances and relations, which is denoted in a popular mode of expres- 
sion by the term “permission.” But the energetical Scripture 
language expressly brings forward even as to evil the positive aspect 
of the Divine work. (See on this point also the remarks on Rom. 
ix.) (The reading méwree is so well established by A.B.D.F.G. that 
it is to be preferred to the future méuper. Paul gives, prophetic- 
ally, the whole description of ver. 9 as present ; acopyist, to whom 
this appeared unnatural, has, we may suppose, given its origin to 
méuapet,—To weddoc does not refer to a definite single lie; it rather 
denotes the element of falsehood, in opposition to 7 dAjdeva, [See 
on John i, 14, viii. 44.] The pi moreverv tH dAnOeia is the conse- 
quence of the contempt of love for truth (ver. 10), and the etdoxeiy 
év 7h ddcxia is only the other side of non-belief. The craving nature 
of man absolutely requires some supporting point ; if it does not 
obtain it in truth, it turns to its contrary, falsehood, which, appre- 
hended in its relation to the Divine will, ¢.e., to the law, is unright- 
eousness (ddixia), [See on Rom, iii, 21.] The év before 7H dduxia is 
wanting in B.D.F.G.; yet not even Lachmann has ventured deci- 
dedly to reject it. The analogy of the Hebrew 3 mz > seems to 
favour its genuineness.) 

Vers, 13, 14.—Afier ending this prophetic communication, Paul 
now returns to his readers, and once more declares his obligation to 
give thanks to God (comp. 1. 8) that he had chosen them unto salva- 
tion in Christ, and had thus preserved them from the perdition of 
those who allow themselves to be deceived by the tAdvy of Anti- 
christ (ver. 11). This election by God Paul represents, after his 
manner, as an eternal one, which has proceeded dr’ dpyijc, 7. €., mpd 
KkataBorij¢ Kéopov (Eph, i. 4), dro rév aidvwv (Eph. iii. 9,11), That 
this phrase asserts not a pre-existence of the soul, but only the 
decree of election, as one independent of time, to be placed in God, 
has already been fully proved at Eph. i. 4. On the formula ddeAqot 
qyarnuevor cf. ibid.—Aipetobae is here used as = é«Aéyevv, see Phil. i. 
22. On the Alexandrian form eidaro for efAeto see Lobeck’s Phry- 
nichus, p. 183. The reading drapyjv for dz’ dpyijc has doubtless 
arisen barely from a misapprehension. As Paul frequently talks 
of the first-fruits of conversion [see on Rom, xvi. 5; 1 Cor. xvi. 15] 
that idea was thought to be found here too.—The concluding words 
alone in ver. 13 cause difficulty, partly with regard to their con- 
nexion with what preceds, partly with regard to the position of 
the two clauses. If we consider that both dysaoud¢ and miottc de- 
note the subjective aspect, a connexion with eiAato seems unsuit~ 
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able, and év dy:aoud, x. T. A., seems to aim at a closer definiteness of 
the owrnpia. But, as salvation is the ultimate aim, on the attaining 
of which faith passes into vision, and sanctification into sanctity, 
this connexion seems surely nowise admissible. The connexion of 
the words with efAaro can, accordingly, be only taken thus: ‘‘ God 
has chosen you unto salvation, in the design, or on the condition, 
that ye walk in sanctification of the Spirit and in belief of the 
truth.” It follows of course that mvetpa here is not the human 
spirit, which is sanctified, but the Divine one, which sanctifies, so 
that it is parallel with the Divine truth. But with regard, secondly, 
to the collocation, it seems that belief in the truth of the gospel 
must precede sanctification by the Holy Ghost, as the cause precedes 
the effect. The interpreters pass over this difficulty, which, how- 
ever, is not a slight one. We may suppose that Paul understood 
by the wiotic dAnfeiac here the faith that is perfected in judgment 
also (see on 1 Thess. iii. 10), which presupposes sanctification, and not 
the entirely general faith, which is given with the very first elements. 
In ver. 14 the ei¢ 6 cannot be joined with what immediately pre- 
cedes, as it is usually taken ; for Paul cannot intend to say, “ for 
that reason, because men are to walk in sanctification and faith, 
God has called them by means of the gospel.” If Paul designed 
this connexion, he would have said, “7 order that they may he 
able to walk,” etc. The ei¢ 6 éxddece can only refer to efAato, in 
this sense, ‘‘ therefore, because God conceived the decree of elec- 
tion from all eternity, he has also called the elect by means of the 
gospel ;” thus ei¢ reputoinow ddéy¢ comes to stand parallel with eis 
owrtnpiav, and defines more exactly this general expression. It 
(1 Thess. v. 9) defines it, namely, to the purport that it is partici- 
pation in the glory of Christ in the kingdom of God. (See 1 Thess. 
ii. 12.) 

Ver. 15.—Paul now calls upon his readers, for the attainment of 
this end, not to let themselves be led astray (with reference to ii. 2), 
and to hold fast the doctrines which had been delivered to them, 
For the genuine apostolical mapaddcere define the true nature of the 
gospel, which was just now designated as the means of calling men. 
If the gospel is changed (Gal. i. 6, 7) it must lose its efficacy. 
Paul now mentions a double form in which the tapaddcee have been 
communicated to them; by word of mouth and by writing they 
have been taught by him. But as he says dv’ émoroAzje there exists 
no reason for thinking here of any other written compositions than 
the first Epistle to the Thessalonians. (Kpateiv stands here = xaré- 
yetv, which also occurs 1 Cor. xi. 2, in reference to the tapaddcetc, 
Compare Mark vii. 3, seq.) 

Vers. 16, 17.—As God must give the success to every good thing, 
Paul prays in conclusion that he may afford to the Thessalonians 
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also support for their life of faith, and the approving of it in word 
and work. But it is quite unusual that in ver. 16, in the juxtapo- 
sition of Father and Son, the name of the Father follows that of 
the Son, whereas it everywhere else precedes it. As to the rest, 
the designations of God are so chosen as to justify by their pur- 
port the prayer for comfort and strengthening from God. For in 
the “who loved us” (dyam#joac jac) is couched, as the aorist shews, 
the allusion to the work of redemption, as the greatest proof of 
the love of God towards man. If God has established the atone- 
ment out of love, he will, surely, be also inclined to win men for it, 
and to preserve those won by his Spirit. In the second epithet, 
“who gave eternal consolation and good hope through grace” (dov¢ 
TapdkAno aiwviay Kat éArida dyabijv év xapitr) God is depicted as 
the source of comfort in the distresses of the present, and of good 
hope for the future, through the operation of his grace. The 7apa- 
kAnotc is here called aidroc, only in opposition to the transitory 
and deceitful comfort from the earth, especially as hope is named 
besides. Comfort in general can find no application to eternity, as 
the sufferings which are presupposed by the application of it cannot 
have any place there. (In ver. 17 tude is wanting in A.B.D.E.F.G., 
and is, with Lachmann and Schott, to be expunged from the 
text. Further, the collocation épy» kat Ady on the authority of 
A.B.D.E. seems to deserve the preference over the inverted collo- 
cation.) 


§ 8. ConcLupING EXHORTATIONS. 
(iii. 1-18.) 


Vers. 1, 2.—In conclusion Paul calls on the Thessalonians also 
to pray for him; not to the end, however, that God may strengthen 
him and keep him in the faith, but only that God may be pleased 
to bless his labours. Paul supposes his own personal position in 
the faith as incapable of being lost ; he was so conscious of his 
election by grace that with him a falling away was out of the ques- 
tion. Besides, it would have been against decorum for Paul to beg 
his distiples to offer up supplication to God for his preservation 
in the faith. The apostles were completely secured against every 
falling away from the faith with the possession of the Holy Ghost. 
See on Eph. v1.19. ‘O Adyog TOD kvupiov,is here = evayyédiov Tov 
Gcov. But tpéxevv involves the contrast with being bound [2 Tim. ii. 
9]. A reference to Ps. cxlvii. 15 is certainly comprised in the term. 
AogdcecOac here expresses the recognition of the gospel in its glory. 
Now, in order to be able there too, where he is now, in Corinth, to 
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labour effectually for the gospel, as had been done among them in 
Thessalonica, he utters a wish to be delivered from all adversaries 
_who hinder him. But whether these dromo kat rovnpot advOpwror 
(dromo¢ is, according to Hesychius = é@espoc, aisyedc) are to be 
looked for within or without the church depends on the meaning of 
the following, ob yap mdvtwy 7 riottc, and on the mode of connect- 
ing those words with what precedes. As ziove¢ has the article 
here, it can only mean the Christian faith, and not, for instance, 
“ fidelity,” as one might think from the mor6¢ 6 xvptoc, which follows. 
But the idea “not all have the faith” is too trivial to be ad- 
mitted, especially as Paul had only just uttered the wish that 
the gospel might spread. Accordingly, the clause can only im- 
ply that all are not ready to receive the faith, that they strive 
against the Spirit who wishes to effectuate the faith in them, as 
Paul calls them at 2 Tim. iii. 8, dvOpwro katepOapyévor Tov voir, 
ddbkiwo Tegt THY Tiotwv. Still, this incapacity must not certainly be 
thought absolute, or even derived from a Divine decree, but from 
personal unfaithfulness and impurity. Now, if we ask after the 
connexion formed by ydp between this clause and what precedes 
the language, “that we may be delivered from wicked men, for 
all are not capable of faith,’ might mean, “that God may take 
them away from the earth, as there is certainly no prospect of their 
conversion.” But, if we reflect that Paul himself in the first Epis-. 
tle to the Corinthians does not imprecate death on the incestuous 
man, but will only have him given over unto Satan for the saving of 
his soul, we must also here declare such a view entirely inad- 
missible. As long as a man is in the life of this body there is also for 
him the possibility of conversion. Even incapability of faith and 
moral impotence can be removed through grace. ‘Pveo@a, therefore, 
can be understood here only of a deliverance by change of place and 
other circumstances, and not of death. Thus, then, it follows 
that the dvOewroe dtoToe and tovypot must not be supposed members 
of the church, but persons out of the church, and, indeed, probably 
the Jews in Corinth, who had set so many persecutions on foot 
against Paul. (See Acts xviii. 12, seq.) . 
Ver. 8.—From himself personally Paul turns back directly 
to his readers, and utters the conviction that God would establish 
them and preserve them from evil. This cannot in the connexion 
imply every temptation, but such only as might proceed from the 
influence of such hostile persons as were described in ver. 2. No re- 
lation at all is to be supposed between the mvoré¢ and the ziore¢ which 
precedes. God’s faithfulness refers purely to the calling of the 
Thessalonians unto the kingdom of God, by which the decree of 
election is pronounced, ‘‘and this,” Paul means to say, ‘ God will 
also faithfully preserve unto you by the removal of everything which 
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can injure you in your life of faith.” Oonsidered in itself, the d7é 
Tov rovnpod might assuredly be taken as neuter; but, as Paul ac- 
knowledges evil to be embodied in Satan, as he expressly teaches a 
fight of the faithful with Satan (ph. vi. 12), it is more conform- 
able to the meaning of the author to keep to the masculine here 
also. As to the rest the d76 tod novnpod refers only to @vAdéet, not 
to ornpizet too. ‘The context is rather to be taken thus: “ the Lord 
will establish you and, as being established, or after ye are estab- 
lished, also guard you from the evil one.” True, it might be said, 
that @vAdéec should then stand first ; for what is not yet established 
requires preserving from the fight, but not what is already estab- 
lished. But this objection disappears if we understand the ¢vAdo- 
oev avo not of the keeping entirely remote from every fight, but of 
guarding in the fight. The being established, therefore, precedes, 
_ in order to make fit for maintaining the fight. 

. Vers. 4, 5.—The exhortation to obedience to his commands Paul 
pronounces in the form of sure confidence in the Lord. He there- 
fore expects fidelity, not from the Thessalonians as such, but from 
the Lord who is efficient in them. It is unsuitable here to refer ¢v 
xvptw to Paul himself and his fellow workers, with dvtec supplied. 
The prayer which follows (ver. 5) suggests the conduct adapted to 
realize this obedience to the apostle’s commands, viz., the directing 
of their hearts to the love of God and the patience of Christ. The 
combination “ love and patience” does not allow us to understand the 
love of God merely of wniversal love. It must rather be referred to 
the manifestation of the love of God in Christ and his work of re- 
demption. The érouov7) Xprorod is, accordingly, also to be taken in 
a special sense of his patient surrender to death for the reconciliation 
of men ; and the sense of ver. 5 is accordingly this, ‘‘may God be 
pleased to direct your hearts to the centre from which all the strength 
of the Christian proceeds, viz., to love God’s love as it manifests 
itself in the sufferings of Christ.” 

Ver. 6— After this Paul delivers a command, and that in his 
apostolical authority in the name of Christ himself. This com- 
munication which now follows enables us to perceive what moral 
injury the errors of the Thessalonians had brought on the church. 
What in 1 Thess. v. was but briefly hinted at, required now an open 
and very severe denunciation. On account of the supposed proxim- 
ity of the kingdom of God, working had been given up by many, 
who now wandered about in fanatical idleness. However, there was 
yet a number of quiet persons also in Thessalonica who had not per- 
mitted themselves to be carried away. It is to be presumed these 
were the elders. For this reason, Paul turns primarily to them, 
and calls upon them to give up communion with the brethren that 
walked in a disorderly manner. (For év dvéyarte tod xvpiov the par- 
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allel dia tod Kvpiov stands in ver, 12. In it both the command of 
the Lord, and his power, which can effect the carrying out of that 
. command, are pointed to, EréAAeoOar ard twvoc, or dtoaTéAAEaOai TLvo0¢, 
denotes, like droaréAAecOar [which, however, has rather the subordi- 
nate idea of clandestine, Gal. 11. 12], “ to separate, draw back one’s- 
self from any one.” [See Eurip. Suppl. v. 598.] Ver. 14 shews 
more nearly how Paul would have this understood here.—Ver. 
11 further elucidates the import of the drdktwe mepitateiv.We 
have no ground for supposing other causes of the disorderly life of 
the Thessalonians than merely Apocalyptic errors ; the mapddoac¢ 
which Paul here mentions refers also merely to that. It expresses 
the obligation to await quietly the time and hour of the advent, 
without neglecting one’s earthly calling—The discrepancy of the 
readings at the close of the verse is very great. The teat. rec. reads 
mapéAaBe, with a reference to ddeAddc ; the codices waver between 
éAdBooay, mapeAdBooav, rapéAaBov, tapeAdBete, which last reading 
Lachmann has adopted on the authority of B.F.G. I, with Gries- 
bach, take mapeAdBooav for the original reading ; first, because the 
more unusual form [See Winer’s Gr. § 13, 2], which, however, often 
occurs in the New Testament, might easily be changed into the 
more usual one; then, because after the allocution ddeAdoi the 
second person is expected rather than the third, or at least, with 
reference to the brother walking disorderly, the third person sin- 
gular.) 

Vers. 7.-10.—In order to convince the ‘Thessalonians that were 
gone astray of their perverseness in giving up their handicrafts, Paul 
sets himself forth as an example to them ; with all his spiritual 
labours he had yet continually followed his handicraft too, and earned 
his own livelihood. It is true, he insists here too, that the privilege 
certainly belonged to him of allowing himself to be maintained by 
the churches, but, for the sake of the good example, he had made 
no use of the privilege. That this was not the only motive that 
led Paul to this conduct has already been remarked at 1 Cor. 
ix. 7, 8, at which passage consult the Comm. on the causes of this 
mode of proceeding in Paul. Paul had also already declared him- 
self upon this point (1 Thess. ii. 9), partly in the same words. (Ver. 
7. ’Ataxretv is defined here by the context ; it denotes, “to give up 
the regular earthly calling.” As at that time, so even now also, 
with the rousing of the soul to new life, a contempt of external ac- 
tion is very apt to appear—a tendency which he that has the cure 
of souls cannot too powerfully counteract—Ver. 8. Awpedv is here 
‘without labour,” thus without having earned one’s maintenance. 
For the phrase dprov payeiv = orb b2x, and denotes here livelihood 
in general, as éo0ievv in ver. 10.—On éruBapijoae see at 1 Thess, ii. 9, 
—On éfovoia see at 1 Cor. ix. 4, 5.—Ver. 10. In the axiom, & tu¢ ob 
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éXet tpydceobar pndé eobtéTw, of any will not work, ete., is couched an 
allusion to Gen. iii. 19. It is an universal law in the world, that 
man should eat his bread in the sweat of his face ; he that has no 
business allotted him must therefore choose for himself a useful 
business.) 

Vers. 11, 12.—After this, what was merely intimated in ver. 6 
is more particularly set forth. Whether Timothy had brought the 
’ apostle the news of these disorders with him to Corinth, or whether 
he had received information elsewhere, is unknown ; but the former 
assumption is the more probable, because a short time only seems to 
have elapsed between the composition of the two epistles. (Ver. 
11. The expression 7eprepydeo0ar is significant ; it is found nowhere 
in the New Testament but here. Hesychius explains it by tpdocev 
neptood, to do superfluous, needless, things. It occurs so also at 
Sirach iii. 22, In this passage it is to be referred to the spiritual 
labours which were not enjoined on the Thessalonians [see on James 
ii. 1]. In their fanatical excitement they sought, it may be pre- 
sumed, through a busy but unprofitable activity, more and more to 
inflame themselves and others by the idea of the proximity of 
Christ’s coming.—Ver. 12. Mera jjovyiacg of course only refers to out- 
ward quiet perseverance at their handicrafts—'O éavtév dpto¢ is 
bread earned by one’s own labour, the livelihood which the handi- 
craft afforded, in opposition to allowing one’s-self to be maintained 
by others.) 

Vers, 13-15.—Instead of making the rebuke of the disobedient 
the next topic, Paul first introduces an exhortation to those that 
had continued firm, which is obscure in its connexion, Kadozovetv 
can be taken in a perfectly general sense, like dyaOoroeiv 1 Pet. ii. 
15, or it can be understood of almsgiving, of doing good in the nar- 
rower sense. But trustworthy passages are wanting to prove this 
latter meaning ; besides it will not well suit the context, for the ex- 
hortation, not to grow weary in almsgiving, almost looks like a fa- 
vouring of those lazy fanatics. But Koppe’s opinion that Paul 
meant to say, “they should not support the lazy indeed, but the 
really poor they should,” clearly introduces into the passage some- 
thing which is not at allinit. We shall therefore be able to explain 
kadorotetv Only of doing good in general. But certainly the context 
requires us to refer pera pee to the ‘affectionate, indul- 
gent, treatment of the brethren, so that ver. 15 contains a more par- 
ticular elucidation of this term. <i ver. 14 the connexion of dia tij¢ 
émuaroAi¢ is disputable ; it admits of being joined with what precedes 
or what succeeds. The position of the todrov, however, favours the 
former ; for, if the meaning were, “‘ denounce him bya letter,” TODTOV 
would stand before da tij¢ EmtotoAtje ; then too the article would have 
to be omitted before érva~oA7, as a definite epistle would be denoted by 
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the rice. -(But see Winer’s remarks, Gr. p. 99, note.)—As to the 
meaning of onuerodo8ar we may doubt whether it denotes indicare or 
adnotare. But in the former case jiv would scarcely be wanting ; 
we therefore prefer the meaning “ to note.” However, the term is 
not to be understood of an outward noting or registering, but figur- 
atively of an inward noting in one’s own mind.—The oréAdeoOae ard 
in ver. 6 is more closely defined by pu7j ovvavayiyyvoba here ; it denotes 
the breaking off church-communion (see on 1 Cor. v. 9), more inti- 
mate intercourse, therefore excommunication, but in the lowest 
form. (See Winer’s Encyclop. vol.i. p. 158, seq.) The aim of this 
punishment is humiliation, 7. e., amendment, by true repentance. 
(See on évtpérecOae at 1 Cor. iv. 14; Tit. i, 8—’Ey6poc as an anti- 
thesis to ddeApé¢ denotes no personal enemy, but God’s enemy, 7. e., 
one altogether fallen away from the faith.) 

Ver. 16.—A prayer for peace from the Lord of peace, who bears 
it complete in himself, and can, therefore, impart it to others in every 
relation for spiritual and external needs, then closes the epistle. 
(Lachmann has, after A.D.F.G., put té7@ in the text for tpé7, 
But, as the epistle is addressed merely to Thessalonians, this read- 
ing seems quite inadmissible ; it might, according to Schott’s pro- 
able conjecture, have crept in here from other passages, as 1 Cor. i. 
2; 2 Cor. 1.14; 1 Tim. ii. 8.) 

Vers. 17. 18.—Paul usually dictated his epistles ; Timothy seems 
to have written these two, (See 1 Thess. i.1; 2 Thess.i.1.) But, 
to meet such abuses as were touched on at 2 Thess. 11.2, Paul added 
a salutation with his own hand, as a mark of his genuine epistles. 
It might indeed surprise us that Paul promises this mark ¢v tao 4 
éxvotoAyj, whereas it is found in some only; what was requisite, 
however, on this circumstance, has already been mentioned in the 
Introd. to these two epistles, § 2. 
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INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. Or THE CuHuRcH AT PHILIPPI. 


WE shall let Olshausen himself speak here, and shall only, where 
it appears necessary, supplement what he has written with some 
additional remarks, * 

The city of Philippi lay in Macedonia near to the Thracian 
boundary, at a distance from the sea, on which stood its haven 
Neapolis. It bore anciently the name of Kpyvidec, fountain-city ; 
but about 358 a.c. Philip of Macedon enlarged it, and called it 
after himself, Philippi. At a later period the Triumviri gained near 
this city the famous victory over the Republicans. As a result of 
that battle Roman colonists settled at Philippi, which, becoming a 
Roman colony, received the jus Italicum. (Comp. on this and on 
the expression mpw7ry 76A1c, which is applied by Luke to the city 
Philippi, the Comm. on Acts xvi. 12.)7 In that city, also, con- 
tinues Olshausen, lived some Jews, who had there an oratory (no 
synagogue).t This small Jewish community was increased by some 


* The introduction to this epistle, and that also to the pastoral epistles, is fram Ols- 
hausen’s own pen, and was left in a state of complete readiness for the press, 

+ I perfectly agree with what Olshausen remarks there on the mpwry modAtc. It could 
not be called the chief city on the ground, to which reference is there made, that in that 
particular district, where Philippi lay, Amphipolis held such a place—comp. Liy. xlyv. 29. 
Equally groundless is the other opinion, that Philippi received the appellation on account 
of its peculiar privileges. The intention and meaning of this epithet, admit, on the con- 
trary, in my judgment, of being perfectly determined from the connexion of the narra- 
tive in Acts. At had already been intimated—xvi. 6, 7—~that the course which the 
proclamation of the gospel should take, was of Divine direction, In ver. 9 the vision is 
related in which a man from Macedonia calls on the apostle to “come over and help 
them ;” and in ver. 10, we are told of the apostle’s straightway purposing to go into Mace- 
donia. What, then, is more natural than that in the report of the journey at ver. 12, 
“and thence to Philippi, jaye éo72 mparn tij¢ pepidog Tig Makedoviag roAt¢, KoAwvia,” we 
should think of its geographical position, and in connexion with that should perceive a 
reference to the fulfilment of the call in ver. 9. Even the “thence,” and the pronoun 
(tec, ut que) point to this. So, after Van Til, in particular Rettig. Quest. Philipp. 
Giss. 1831, Van Hengel p. 6, and Winer Réal-Wort. That the expression was literally 
correct in this view of it, since Neapolis was reckoned to belong to Thrace, see Van 
Hengel, Introd., p. 4. 

¢ Van Hengel, however, may be quite right in saying, that the expression in Acts 
xvi. 13, od évouilero mpooevy? etvar says nothing of an oratory, but only, as also Luther 
translates, where they were wont to pray. 
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proselytes, and it’ was among these first that Christianity diffused 
itself. 

Paul came to Philippi on his second mission tour, about the year 
53. It was the first city of Europe in which he preached the gos- 
pel. The first person who gave heed to the preaching of the apostle, 
was a seller of purple, by name of Lydia, belonging to Thyatira, 
who received baptism, with all her house. A female slave, who had 
a spirit of soothsaying, occasioned the apostle soon again to leave 
Philippi. For, when Paul expelled the spirit, the owners of the 
slave, who had employed her soothsaying to their own account, 
raised an outcry against him. He was beaten and thrown into 
prison, the jailor of which he converted, with all his house. He was 
soon, however, set at liberty again, with a request that he would 
leave the city. (Comp. besides Acts xvi. 19, seq., also 1 Thess. ii. 
2.) It is only at Acts xx. 6, on the apostle’s return from Greece, 
that we subsequently find him againat Philippi. But there is good 
ground for believing that on his going thither he had made a stay 
there, though probably but a short one (Acts xx. 2), as is also sup- 
posed by Van Hengel. 

According to our epistle the church in Philippi had exhibited 
the Christian life with remarkable purity.* The apostle says much 
good of it, and commends it more highly than any other church 
(ch, i. 8-8, iv. 1). On its part also, it clung with strong and lively 
affection to its teacher, which it endeavoured to evince by contribu- 
tions of money, of which it sent one by Epaphroditus to Rome, 
where he was in chains. This Paul gladly and thankfully received 
as an expression of their sincere love (iv. 10-18 ; 2 Cor. xi. 8, 9). 
This character of the church in Philippi, and the occasion of the 
epistle (it being a letter of thanks for the support ministered to 
him by the church), explains the fact that this epistle, more than 
any other of Paul, should possess so entirely an epistolary character, 
full of warm and friendly feeling. It naturally arose from the gen- 
eral relation of Paul as an apostle, and the special teacher of the 
Philippians, that exhortations should not be wanting ; but in gen- 
eral Paul gives in this epistle utterance to his feelings, speaks freely 
of himself and of his ministry, even of his personal relation to the 
Lord, and his striving after perfection. So Olshausen. And cer- 
tainly, more than any particular statements regarding the condition 
of the church, the tone of the whole epistle shews how much reason 
the apostle had to be satisfied with the Philippian church generally. 
A relation had been formed between him and this church, more near 
and intimate than with any other. He was not merely its apostle 

* On the condition of the church comp. J. Hoog de Costus Christ. Philipp. conditione 


primeva Lugd. B., 1825, and particularly Schintz. die Christliche Gemeinde zu Philippi, 
Ziirich, 1833. 
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and teacher, as in the case of other churches, but was bound to them 
closely by ties of personal sympathy and affection. This everywhere 
discloses itself to us in perusing the epistle, and throws the clearest 
light on the state of the church itself. 

The supposition of Eichhorn, Rheinwald, and others, continues 
Olshausen, that Judaizing and Gnostic heretics had been at work at 
Philippi, is destitute of all semblance of truth. Judaizing heretics, 
like those who had been busy among the Galatians, are certainly 
described in Phil. iii. 2, seq., but not as if they were actually in 
Philippi, or had obtained influence among the Christians there. 
Paul warns them against the itinerant Judaists, who, he was well 
aware, would endeavour also at Philippi to undermine his labours. 
Not the least trace, however, of Gnosticizing false teachers is to be 
found in our epistie. The apostle certainly warns the disciples (i. 
27, seq.), very urgently and at some length against spiritual pride, 
and presents before them the Redeemer as an example of deep hu- 
mility ; but there is an utter want of the more specific traits, which 
might justify us in regarding this discourse as directed against 
Gnostic presumption. The only actual evil to which the epistle 
bears distinct testimony, is that certain jarrings appear to have 
sprung up in the church (ii. 2, seq., iv. 2). These were probably 
occasioned by the conceit of some members of the church, and hence 
the apostle’s extended exhortation to humility. 

This view of the state of the church at Philippi has been suc- 
cessfully defended against the various dissenting opinions, by Schinz 
in his treatise on the Christian church at Philippi (Ziirich, 1838). 
But when Schinz, at the close of his treatise, on the ground that the 
church at Philippi was infested by no heretical teachers, would 
prove that it was composed entirely of converted heathens, without 
any intermixture of Jewish Christians, he seems to go too far. The 
learned author, indeed, justly remarks that the epistle to the Phi- 
lippians contains absolutely no reference to the Old Testament. This 
indicates, he thinks, that the Chistians at Philippi were of heathen 
origin ; but the conclusion, as appears to me, is not sufficiently 
grounded. According to the teaching of the Apostle Paul the Old 
Testament was not merely for Jews and Jewish Christians, but also 
for the heathen and converts from among them. The Philippians 
must, besides, as proselytes, which they must have been according 
to Schinz’s view, ave been acquainted with the Old Testament. 
Hence, we may fairly regard the want of citations from the Old 
Testament in this epistle as accidental. 

But even granting that all the Christians at Philippi were born 
heathen, this would still not suffice to explain the freedom of the 
church there from false teachers. The Gentile Christians might as 
readily have been misled as the Jewish; nay, so far as regards the 
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Gnostic tendencies, as they manifested themselves in Colosse, they 
were even more liable to deception, as they could not be so firmly 
settled in those fundamental views which the others had received 
with their mother’s milk. We can ascribe the excellent condition 
of this favourite church of the apostle only to the fidelity of its mem- 
bers, and to their preservation from seducers, 


§ 2. Occasion AND ConTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 


There can be no doubt as to the occasion of the epistle and its 
immediate object ; its contents render both abundantly plain (iv. 
10-20). In its immediate design it was a letter of thanks from the 
apostle to the church at Philippi for the support ministered to him 
at Rome through Epaphroditus. The apostle gave this letter to the 
bearer of this gift of love, as he was about to return (ii. 25, seq.), 
as, at the same time, a testimonial to him. With the expression 
of his thankfulness he couples accounts concerning himself, as was 
due to a people who had given him such a proof of their profound 
fellow-feeling by the gift of love they had sent him. But he ad- 
dresses also a word of exhortation and warning to them ; for how- 
. ever satisfactory might be the condition of the church as a whole, 
there still could not fail to be short-comings in the Christian life 
among them, and dangers from without. And he may perhaps 
have learned as much from Epaphroditus respecting the church. 
These are the essential component parts of our epistle, very natur- 
ally and simply arising out of the existing relations, a 

After the introduction, i, 1-11, follow first of all the apostle’s 
reports concerning himself, 12-26. Then comes a word of exhorta- 
tion to the church, i. O71 ii, 18, followed up by the section ii, 19- 
30, in which the apostle shews how he also in point of fact cares 
for the church. Then passing to the conclusion, he adds a double 
warning, iii. 1—iv. 1, Some special admonitions are then given, iv. 
2-9, after which he expresses his gratitude for the gift that had 
been sent, 10-20. Salutations and the usual benediction form the 
conclusion, 21-23. How naturally these several parts of the epistle 
adhere together, how clear and easy the connexion and progress of 
thought is throughout the entire epistle, I deem it unnecessary to 
exhibit farther here, as it will be made to appear in the exposition it- 
self. Though the object of the epistle possesses no force to control its 
particular parts, and mould them to its own unity, this unity only dis- 
covers itself the more palpably in its tone and tenor. Not only the 
circumstance of the epistle resting upon the ground of a close per~ 
sonal relation, indicating and expressing in all its parts the heart- 
felt love of the apostle to this spiritual community, so that more 
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than other epistles it appears a genuine outpouring of cordial affec- 
tion, and bears a familiar character ; not only does this general 
tenor of the epistle, which suits its character so well as a letter of 
thanks, give to it an impress of unity, but there is one thing espe- 
cially which may be regarded as the key note of the epistle, which 
is ever and anon struck, and pervades the whole ; the feeling of joy 
with which the heart of the apostle was filled, and to which he 
sought also to raise his beloved Philippians. This shews itself even 
on the surface in the frequently recurring yaipw and yaipere, but still 
more to a profoundly penetrating scrutiny. From this springs the 
declaration ‘‘I rejoice,” made in i. 18; in relation to this joy he 
utters the exhortations in i. 27—i1. 18. With a call to rejoice, he 
commences anew at ili. 1, while again at the close, iv. 4, he exhorts 
the whole church above all to rejoice. 


§ 3. Tae Time anp Puace or Composition. 


We point here, in the first instance, to what Olshausen has 
written in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians, Introd. 
§ 8. He justly maintains, that the Epistle to the Philippians, on 
account of the similarity of the relations under which it was com- 
posed, cannot in respect to time have been far separate from those 
to the Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon. 

In the serial connexion also of these four epistles, there exists a 
proof that the Epistle to the Colossians and that to Philemon were 
composed at the same time ; then the Epistle to the Ephesians, at 
the most only a few weeks later; and finally comes the Epistle to 
the Philippians, composed in the latter period of the apostle’s impris- 
onment, as the three others were during the earlier, This suppo- 
sition in respect to the Epistle to the Philippians is justly grounded 
on the passages i, 12, seq., il. 26, seq., according to which the apos- 
tle had already spent a considerable time in the place of his impris- 
onment, and was able to mark the fruit of his labours. Further 
also, upon iii, 24, where it is said that he would soon come to them, 
while the distant hope of this is only for'the first time expressed in 
Philem. 22, And we might add, on the probable supposition of 
Kpaphroditus (Phil. ii. 25) being the same person as the Epaphras 
named in Col.i.17,iv.12 ; Philem. 23, that as he was the bearer of 
the epistle to Philippi, this epistle must have been composed later 
than those in which he is spoken of as present. 

Where now was the place of composition ? Apart from the 
supposition of Cider (de tempore et loco epistola ad Philippenses 
scriptz, Onoldi, 1731), who ascribes it to the one and a half year’s 
sojourn of the apostle in Corinth, which is disposed of by the sin- 
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gle fact that Paul suffered no imprisonment during that time, a 
double course, lies open ; either to suppose the period that of the 
imprisonment in Caesarea (Acts xxiii. 23, seq.), or that of the first 
Roman imprisonment (Acts xxviii. 16, seq.) The latter is the view 
of most recent interpreters (Bertholdt, Hug, Rheinwald, Flatt, De 
Wette, Matthies, Meyer, Neander, etc.), as it is also the tradition 
of the church, comp. the passages in Hélemann (p, 11), and the sub- 
scription at the end of the epistle. 

It was ascribed to the Caesarean imprisonment, first by Dr. 
Paulus (in a Programme of 1799, and in the theol. Lit.-Bl. Zur Allg. 
Kchztg. 1834, No. 140), and afterwards by Bottger (Beitrige Gott, 
1837). Béttger argues there with much learning and acuteness 
from the judicial proceedings at Rome, that Paul could not have 
been detained long at Rome ; at the most, five days. But on the 
other side, see Neander’s just and important remark (History of 
Planting, etc., 4th ed., i., p. 469), that the delay of five or ten days 
did not refer to the continuance of the judicial procedure, but to the 
objection against the appeal (= litera dimissorie) ; that it indi- 
cated nothing as to the duration of the action itself. Farther, Bott- 
ger seeks to prove the agreement of the Acts with this event, and 
to invalidate the data, which have usually been regarded as decisive 
in the Epistle to the Philippians, for referring it to the Roman 
imprisonment. These are the passages, i. 13, and iv. 22, which 
speak of a mpartépiov, and an olkia Kaicapoc, Bottger has certainly 
proved that these expressions are not conclusive in behalf of Rome, 
but were also applicable to palaces of the emperor out of Rome, 
as, in particular, we read of the pactwpiov of Herod, in Acts xxii, 
35, and as Olshausen remarks there, the epistles elsewhere pre- 
sent too few determinate points of contact for deciding. But as 
regards the close of the Acts, I must entirely accord with Olshausen, 
that it does not square with Béttger’s supposition of an imprison- 
ment of 1 few days. Neander justly remarks, in the place referred 
to above, that we cannot imagine, if, as Bottger maintains, the 
apostle’s liberation lay between ch. xxviii. 16, and ver. 23, Luke 
should have failed to notice it. And what must the words xxviil. 
30, 81, ‘And he abode two whole years in his own hired house, and 
received all that came in unto him, no one forbidding him,” indi- 
cate, if not the still advantageous position of the apostle, notwith- 
standing his continued imprisonment ? Do these words admit of 
being understood of the contrast, as Bottger supposes, between the 
rest which Paul now enjoyed, and the storms of his past life? The 
notices in the Acts, therefore, do not here withdraw from us the 
historical ground for the composition of the four closely connected 
epistles. We may add that Aristarchus and Lucas, according to 
Acts xxvii. 2, were with the apostle in Rome, and we also find them 
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both actually with him in Col. iv. 10; Philem. ver. 24; that Paul, 
according to Eph. vi. 19, 20, had freedom to preach the gospel ; 
that according to i. 12, seq., of our epistle, important results bad 
sprung from his imprisonment, as also that the apostle awaits the 
final decision of his cause either for life or death (i. 20), yet with a 
confident anticipation of deliverance and of being able soon again 
to visit the Philippians (1. 25, 26 ; 11.24). Uniting all these circum- 
stances, we cannot wonder that neither Olshausen nor the more re- 
cent expositiors, as De Wette, Meyer, and Neander (in his history 
of the Planting, etc.), have dissented from the view of Bottger, and 
adhered to the tradition of the church. 

The composition of the epistle consequently falls, according to 
the common reckoning, in the year 63 or 64. 


§ 4. GENUINENESS AND INTEGRITY OF THE EPISTLE. 
§ 1. GENUINENESS. 


Olshausen could justly say, “the Epistle to the Philippians be- 
longs to the few writings of the New Testament, whose genuineness 
has never been called in question.” But since then, D. Baur (in his 
Paul, the apostle of Jesus Christ, Stuttg., 1845), has extended his 
attacks against the New Testament writings also to this epistle— 
without, however, having yet met with approval. Apart from 
Schwegler (Nachapostolisches Zeitalter, 1846, ii, p. 133-135), all 
the more recent commentators appear as defenders of the epistle, 
and Liinemann and Briickner have vindicated it in separate produc- 
tions (Pauli ad Phil. ep. contra Baurium defendit Liinemann, Gott., 
1847, and Brickner: ep. a Phil. Paulo auctori vindicata contra 
Baurium. Lips. 1848). So also Meyer in the critical remarks of his 
commentary, p. 61, etc. The epistle is so well accredited by the 
testimonies of ecclesiastical antiquity* (see these in Rheinwald, p. 
42, seq., Holemann, p. 32, seq.) ; its matter and tone give so little 
ground for suspicion of any designed falsification ; it bears through- 
out, according to the general judgment, so thoroughly the Pauline 
impress, that its authenticity, if that of any, must be regarded 
as unquestionable. What grounds, then, has Baur for calling in 
question the general opinion? ‘There are three points chiefly, 
which he reckons unfavourable to the epistle. 1. The epistle moves 
in the circle of Gnostic ideas and expressions, and in such a manner, 
as not to oppose, but rather to coincide with them. The leading 

* Polyc, ep. ad Phil., cap. i. 11, Marc. in Epip. her. 42; Tert. contra Mare. v. 19; 
de preescr, 36 Canon, in Muratori. in Origin, in Euseb. Besides theso testimonies, there. 


are citations in Iren. ady. her., iv. 18; Clem. Alex. peed., i. 107; Tert. de resur., c. 23; 
etc. 
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passage referred to in proof of this is chap. ii. 5, seq., "Oc év popoy 
900 irdpywy, kK, T. A, This, according to Baur, could be said only 
with respect to the ideas of the Gnostics ; and on no other supposi- 
tion than that Gnostic detaypoc¢ of the Valentinian Sophia, which 
with all might would penetrate into the nature of the Eternal 
Father, and so descends from the Pleroma into the Kenoma (Iren. 
adv. her. i. 2, 2; i. 4,1), can the passage admit of explanation. 
What is said there in a speculative sense of a metaphysical occur- 
rence, he would have here, by a spiritual application, transferred to 
the moral procedure of Jesus Christ, though at the same time it is 
made devoid of meaning. So the expressions ‘‘in the likeness of . 
men,” and ‘‘ being found in fashion as a man,” admit only of a do- 
cetic meaning. Finally, the érovpaviwv—énryeiov—karayOovior, 
through which the power and dominion of Christ are extended alike 
to the three regions, the heavenly, the earthly, and the subterra- 
nean, are also genuine Gnostic terms. 

I must here, in order not to be tedious, refer to the commentary 
on the particular verses. It is there shewn in respect to the chief 
passage, ii, 5-8, that it can only be understood of the incarnation, 
speaking after the manner of John, the évodpxworc of the Logos ; and 
that the form of existence before and after is expressed by the 
contrast of that which he did not and that which he did wish. 
This explanation does away with Baur’s allegation that we have 
here only a moral refraining from the dprayyd¢ (a thing in itself 
inconceivable) on the ground that it is senseless), to say that 
Christ would not, before his moral probation, arrogate to himself 
what he could only attain through his probation. Whence could 
Baur know that this “being equal with God,” must be the re- 
ward only of his moral probation? According to the apostle, it 
equally stood in the power of him of whom he speaks, ica 76 6e@ 
elvat, and to empty himself. What determined him to choose the 
latter was the principle of self-denying love which the Philippians 
are called to take for their example. But it is objected, how then 
could it be said that Christ would not lay hold of what, according 
to this view, he already had ?* Follow closely the scope of the 


* Tcannot go along with Limemann and Brickner in their view of the ica 7H Oe@ 
elvat, however much I rejoice in being able to concur with them in their general import 
of the passage. Both believe that the fundamental error of Baur lies in this, that he 
understands one and the same thing by the év op7 Oeod elvat, and the lca 76 Bed eivat. 
They, therefore, make an essential distinction between the two expressions, and would 
find in the former the thought, that Christ, although he was ina Divine form, still did not 
wish to vindicate to himself a xupséty¢ such as God possesses. Liinemann, p. 11, potiri 
autem potuisset hoc existendi vel vivendi modo, quo ipse vivit Deus, si noluisset se sub- 
mittere atque servire Deo Deique consiliis, sed potius regnare voluisset eque ac regnat 
ipse Deus, subjectus nemini. To the like effect Brickner, p. 28. I do not believe that 
even for the sake of contrast with the é«évwoev éavrév the apostle would have said any- 
thing so incredible of Christ. For that Christ could obtain the xupiorne, ver. 11, only in 
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passage. Christ is represented as an example of self-denying love, 
and this is shewn in the circumstance that between two possibilities 
he chooses and accomplishes that which love determines him to 
adopt. But in every real choice and determination, which- turns on 
the exchange of an old state for a new, the earlier one, which already 
belongs to me, appears momentarily as surrendered, and, in the 
event of my deciding for it, I lay hold of it anew. The expression 
oy dptayyuov iyyjoato thus admits a satisfactory explanation. See 
further the Comm. on the passage. Is it alleged that in this pre- 
existent condition of Christ, a doctrine not properly Pauline, is 
introduced? Omitting the epistles, which Baur deems not gen- 
uine, passages like 2 Cor. viii. 9; 1 Cor. viii. 6; 1 Cor. xv. 47, 
cannot, without great arbitrariness, be referred to the so-termed 
historical Christ. Comp. Liinemann, p. 8, seq., and the length- 
ened discussion of this point in Brickner in the Appendix, p. 
84, ete. 

But how comes the apostle by the expression oby donaypov iyn- 
cato? It is certainly found nowhere else in his writings, But is 
it of so very peculiar a character as to be explicable only from the 
Gnostic dptaywa ? The sense of the passage requires an expression 
for indicating that Christ did not, as looking merely to him- 
self choose Divine glory. Is the dptayy6v then, surprising,-when, 
according to the connexion, it is presented as the relatively selfish 
choice ? What has the term here employed to do with the dprayya 
of the Gnostic theosophy ? How little knows the Gnosis of an elvat 
év poppy Gcod in the sense of our passage, of an eivas toa TG Oe6 (toa 
being taken as an adverb), how little, finally, of a éavrdv revoir ! 
All these designations have an entirely New Testament, nay Pauline 
impress. How does popd7 Ocod essentially differ from eikay tod Oe0d 
in 2 Cor.iv.4? Has not the éxévwoev éavtov a substantial parallel 
in the érr@yevoe of 2 Cor. viii. 9? Is the expression kevoiy not 
elsewhere sufficiently familiar to the apostle (Rom. iv. 14 ; 1 Cor. i. 
17, etc.), to account for its use here, where it is so perfectly in place ? 
How can we say that the author moves in the circle of Gnostic ideas 
and expressions, when neither his ideas nor his expressions are to be 
found in the Gnostics, but are entirely homogeneous with his well- 
known manner of thought and expression ? 

The passage just cited, however, would seem not the only one 
of its kind ; and in the case of an author who moves in the circle of 
Gnostic ideas this is to be expected. The words év dyodépate dv- 
Gpwinwv yevdouevoc, k.T. A.,in ii. T must also be Gnostic, because in 


the way of self-denial, is self-evident. But even while he attains this xvpdryc, he does 
not ascend to a higher dignity than his pre-existent one; whereas, according to Brickner 
and Liimemann, a still higher dignity was held out to the Adyo¢ doapk>¢, which be has 
reached by Liinemann’s express declaration, as Adyo¢ évoapkog. 
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fine these words in ver. 10, ‘every knee of the heavenly, earthly, 
and subterraneous (beings),” are Docetic, and genuinely Gnostic, 
Now, we have all the traces of Gnosticism that occur in our epistle, 
nothing of that description being found in thé remaining parts 
of it ! 

In regard to the latter passage, it is to be shewn in the exposi- 
tion that “here the “ Gnostic” idea of the descent into hell is not to 
be thought of (as if this idea, too, were exclusively Gnostic, because 
it is to be met with in Marcion)! For the meaning of katayOdvo0e 
see the exposition, and in respect to the éxevpdwo: Briickner justly 
points to the passages 1 Cor. xv. 24-28 ; Rom. viii. 38, 39, which 
speak of the all-embracing power of Christ. Briickner also expressly 
assures us, p. 35, that the thought, under this precise expression, 
never occurs in the Gnostics. 

As to the Docetic meaning found by Baur in év dpotwpare dvOpe- 
mov yevonevoc, becoming in the likeness of men, we need not urge 
the arguments of Liinemann and Briickner against it, that Christ 
actually differed from all other men, in that he was conscious of no 
sin (2 Cor. v. 21); for the idea of “‘man” does not include that 
of sin. Sin is rather to be regarded as an accident of human 
nature ; hence also in other passages, such as Rom. v. 15,1 Cor. 
xy. 21, Paul denotes Christ unconditionally dv6pw70¢. Baur is also 
right in maintaining that Rom. viii. 3, in which God is said to 
have sent his Son “in the likeness of sinful flesh,’ cannot be 
reckoned parallel to the one before us. Neither, howeyer, does it 
prove, as Baur supposes, that the expression in the present passage 
is Docetic, in that, viz., the likeness which in the case of the Son, 
refers there to the sinful flesh, is, in Phil. ii. 7, extended to his entire 
humanity. For we can easily conceive why the author, who in an- 
other connexion could not have hesitated to say dvO@pwrog yevouevoc, 
should here have said precisely év duovdpate dvOpuimwv y. ; viz., that 
he speaks here neither of Divine nor of human nature, but simply 
of the Divine and human form of existence and life. Baur has very 
strangely indeed overlooked this when he says, “‘ Were he already 
God, wherefore should he wish to become what he already was ?” ete, 
We reply, the language refers neither to his being previously God, 
nor to his being subsequently man ; but as before the discourse was 
only of a Divine form in which Christ was, previous to his humilia- 
tion, so afterwards it can only be of a form of manifestation belonging 
to him, which is designated by his “taking the form of a servant,” 
being cj in the likeness of men,” and ‘ found in fashion as a man.’ 
To have said simply dvOpwro¢ yevouevoc, were only to have eset 
himself less accurately than he has done. 

The second series of objections raised by Baur against the genu- 
ineness of our epistle, refers to its general character. Tender and 
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pleasing as are its thoughts and sentiments, the epistle still suffers, 
he thinks, from a monotonous repetition; from the want of a pro- 
found pervading connexion, and from a certain poverty of thought. 
With this is connected the absence of a sufficient occasion for 
such a communication, and of a distinctly announced object and 
train of thought. Its polemical features give the impression of 
existing only because polemics belong to the general character of 
Paul’s epistles. It is deficient in the freshness and naturalness 
which distinguish these, and in the objective nature of the relations 
indicated. So, in particular, in the passage ii, 18. The strong 
expressions stand in place of a vigorous colouring in its polemical 
features. Kvvec in ili. 2 is coarse ; strained and unnatural the con- 
trast between katatou7 and eee introduced merely to give ie 
apostle an opportunity to speak of himself. Then, ili. 2, seq., 1 

a mere copy of 2 Cor. xi. 18. How universally known are the ue 
which the apostle relates here of the circumstances of his life ! The 
expression “righteousness in the law” is not Pauline. The whole is 
flat and uninteresting. But especially does it awaken suspicion, 
that it never comes clearly out what had moved the apostle to write 
the epistle. In iv. 10, seq., indeed, an occasion is mentioned in 
connexion with a present which the Philippians had sent to Rome 
for his support. But the passage iv. 15, according to which the 
apostle had repeatedly received support from the church at Phil- 
ippi, involves a contradiction with the apostle’s statement in 1 Cor. 
ix. 15, “I have used none of these things,” namely, those which 
belonged to living from the gospel. A certain limitation, indeed, 
is given to this assertion of the apostle by the admission, in 2 
Cor. xi. 9, that during his abode at Corinth brethren from Mace- 
donia had ministered to his necessities. But in Phil. iv. 15, the 
matter is represented as if it had been an arrangement subsisting 
from the beginning, as if the apostle had to make a sort of reckon- 
ing with the Philippians as to giving and receiving. One can 
scarcely avoid the supposition that the author had 2 Cor. xi. 9 
before his eyes, and deduced too much from it. The mention, 
presently after, of the contributions previously received, betrays the 
false apostle. Paul would have indicated more plainly the contri- 
bution mentioned in ver. 15, by which is to be understood that sent 
to Corinth according to 2 Cor. xi. 9 ; and would not have mentioned 
last, in ver. 16, the contributions he had received at an earlier pe- 
riod. It is also matter of stumbling, that, according to ver. 16, the 
apostle’s sojourn in Thessalonica is spoken of as much longer than 
the history in the Acts would lead us to suppose. Even from what 
is said at ch. iv. 10, seq., upon the occasion of the epistle, there is 
good 1eason to suppose that we have only a feigned situation 
before us. 

Vou. V.—23 
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It is not without due consideration that I have exhibited at 
length this second series of Baur’s objections; for I hope the reader 
who has them here clearly before him, that he may himself judge 
of them, will excuse me from meeting them one by one. This has 
also been laudably undertaken by others, as Liinemann and Briick- 
ner. I simply remark that Baur has utterly failed to establish his 
condemnatory judgment in charging this epistle with monotony, 
poverty of thought, and want of a profound internal connexion, 
In its subject matter where do we find monotonous repetition and 
poverty of thought ? How clearly do its several parts divide them- 
selves from each other (comp. § 2), and how characteristic is the 
treatment of each! Only let us not ourselves mix what in the 
epistle is divided. Thus, how very differently are his personal op- 
ponents in Rome described in ch. i, 15, seq., from the enemies of 
whom he warns his readers in ch. iii. 2, seq! How plainly, again, 
are these distinguished from the persons named in ch. i. 18, 
seq.! And we have still again others before us in ch. i. 28. How 
new and peculiar is the representation given of his position and 
his experience in prison, when compared with what is found in 
the other epistles! How completely does ch, ii. 19-30 transport 
us into the circumstances of the apostle, and provide for us solutions 
in regard to his most special references! The epistle is, in fact, re- 
markable for its great variety of matter ; and the description given 
of the state of things then existing’ is so precise, that one can scarcely 
understand for what purpose the author of the epistle, supposing 
him to have been a writer of the second century, should have entered 
with such detail into the apostle’s relations at Rome, and specified, 
for example, with such cordiality, the love of Epaphroditus, as is 
done by the apostle in ch. ii, 25, seq. Or does the monotony consist 
in this, that the apostle repeatedly speaks of his joy, and calls on 
his readers to rejoice ? Here is certainly repetition, but such as 
discloses the fulness of the heart from which the words proceeded. 

The reproach of monotony, however, and of poverty of thought, 
though raised against the whole epistle, must be understood as di- 
rected chiefly against the polemical part, and more particularly the 
passage at the commencement of ch. iii, Fault is expressly found 
with it, at least for its flatness and feebleness, The passage can only 
be an infelicitous copy of 2 Cor. xi, 18. 

Dr. Baur appeals at once to “ writing the same things” (ra adra 
ypddewv) in ch, iii. 1, as betraying the author’s own sense of poverty 
of thought. But in reality the difficulty in expounding these words 
- arises from the absence of anything similar in the preceding con- 
text ; so that many expositors have been led to look out of the 
epistle altogether, and to suppose a reference to some earlier oral 
expressions or a previous epistle. We, who have ouly this epistle 
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before us, can surely not complain of monotony and poverty of 
thought, merely on account of this expression. And as to the 
polemical passage itself, which follows ver. 2, the copy of 2 Cor. xi. 
18! The passage has indeed a strong resemblance to the one be- 
fore us ; but none can wonder at this, since on both occasions the 
apostle has the same opponents in his eye, and in opposition to 
them, handles the same subject. Is it not also natural to the apos- 
tle, when he comes to speak elsewhere of this fleshly privilege 
(comp. Rom. xi. 1, cat yao tye "lopandirne iui, etc.), so to do it, as to 
specify in detail the particular points belonging to it ? And then, 
with all the resemblance that our passage bears to the other, what 
diversity also! It does, indeed, require proof that the one passage 
is only an infelicitous copy of the other. Baur lays stress, with this 
view, on the dogs in ver. 2, and still more on the katatour (concis- 
ion) with its contrast mepctou7 (circumcision), in ver. 3. The ex- 
pression dogs is not delicate; in that Baur is quite right; but 
neither is ‘‘ ministers of Satan” in 1 Cor. xi. 15, as others have 
already noticed. And who shall prove that the apostle has not 
himself used that very common word, that only an imitator of 
the passage in Corinthians has done so? As regards the other 
two expressions, Liinemann justly points to Gal. v. 11, 12, where 
the apostle in a manner quite similar places an droxdépovtat over 
against tepttou7. Dr. Baur takes offence at Christians being called 
the true, the Jews the false circumcision. But this is not the 
sentiment of the passage. The apostle does not speak of Jews, 
and say that their circumcision is a false one. He only says that 
the circumcision of which the opponents were making a boast, has 
no higher value than a mere cutting of the flesh of one’s body. 
And have we not in Rom. ii. 25, seq., a “circumcision becoming 
uncircumcision,” and ‘‘an uncircumcision being reckoned for cir- 
cumcision ?” Have we not also in vers. 28, 29, a similar thought, 
though introduced with a different reference? And this “ un- 
natural” contrast is brought in merely to give the apostle an op- 
portunity to speak of himself! It is not true, however, that the 
opportunity is thus taken ; for it is by a new turn in the discourse 
that he comes, at ver. 4, to speak of himself, and in doing so, allows 
the contrast entirely to drop. I refer to my exposition of the pas- 
sage ; and merely remark here, that if there is a single passage in 
the epistle that bears the genuine Pauline impress, it is this. So 
far from the discourse being made violently to assume a personal 
form, it is in the simplest and most impressive manner that the 
apostle shews in his own person the vanity of that confidence in 
the flesh. And is not the exposition in vers. 7-14 worthy of the 
apostle ? 

We shall at present only notice further what has been alleged by 
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Raur in regard to the occasion of the epistle. Jformer interpreters 
have, in their innocence, adhered to the passage iv. 10, seq., and in- 
ferred thence that in its primary occasion and design it is a letter of 
thanks from the apostle, which naturally led him éo give his readers 
some notices respecting himself, and address to them such admoni- 
tions as they might then need. And the character of the epistle 
seemed perfectly to accord with this supposition. What criticism 
has urged against it has already been mentioned above. But 1 Cor. 
ix. 15 really contains nothing opposed to the declaration of the 
apostle in Phil. iv. 15, 16, that the Philippians had repeatedly sent 
money to support him. Baur himself adduces one case from 2 Cor. 
xi. 9, “‘ that which was lacking to me the brethren from Macedonia 
supplied.” But one time, he would have us think, is no time ; 
whereas this passage should have convinced him of the error of his 
exposition of 1 Cor. ix. 15. For, the apostle does not speak there 
at all of his not having received support from any church whatever, 
but only of the manner in which he had acted toward the Corinth- 
ians—comp. ver. 11, seq. And if any doubt might still remain of 
the passage, it would be completely removed by 2 Cor. xi. 8, “T 
robbed other churches, taking wages of them to do you service.” 
When Baur further speaks, at ch. iv. 15, of an arrangement formed 
from the beginning ; when he charges the pseudo-apostle with an 
unchronological enumeration of the pecuniary contributions, or a too 
indefinite description of the gifts sent after him to Corinth, and at 
last would have it, that in ver. 16, Thessalonica is removed out of 
Macedonia ; the whole of his averments are mere fabrications, 
which vanish partly under the right exposition of the passages, and 
partly from the consideration that this pseudo-apostle might have 
known as well as the apostle himself, and (since according to Baur 
he had 2 Cor. xi. 9 before him), he must have known that the Phi- 
lippians had sent a supply to the apostle at Corinth, and what was 
the order of succession of their contributions. 

All that Baur has as yet brought against the genuineness of our 
epistle proves on closer investigation so untenable, so utterly worth- 
less, that the grounds of his critical assault on the epistle are incom- 
prehensible, unless found in the third class of the considerations 
which he urges. The name of Clemens in ch. iv. 8, with which 
Baur places in connexion the persons in Czsar’s household in ver. 
22, bears the responsibility of his entire undertaking. Since neither 
history, says Baur, nor tradition knows of any other Clemens, it 
must be the same who is elsewhere placed in the closest fellowship 
with the Apostle Peter, the first bishop of the church at Rome. 
Tradition has reported of this person, that he was a relative of the 
imperial house. (Comp. the Clementine Homilies iv. '7 2 dvijp mpoe 
yévovg TiBepiov Kaisapoc.) Now, this Clemens belongs indeed not 
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merely to tradition ; but the piece of history out of which it grew, 
abundantly shews that the apostle himself could not have known 
this Clemens. The fundus fabule is that Flavius Clemens, who is 
made known to us by Suetonius, Dio Cassius, and Eusebius, who 
was a relative of Domitian, and was put to death by this emperor 
on account of his d0edryc. To refer to the epistle of the Roman 
Clemens, in proof that there really was an apostolical Clemens dif- 
ferent from him, is, he says, inadmissible, as the name of Clemens 
prefixed to it does not prove that it was written by the Clemens of 
the Christian tradition. How thus can the apostle have called this 
Flavius Clemens of Domitian’s time his feilow-worker? It was only 
an author, who lived after the apostolic times, that could place him in 
such a relation to the Apostle Paul, living at a period when that 
Clemens had become the well-known Clemens of the Roman tra- 
dition. And from this point he says the whole purport of the 
epistle receives a new light. Now is first explained what is re- 
ported in ch. 1.12 of the progress of the gospel, which calls forth 
the profound feeling of joy that pervades the entire epistle. This 
preponderant feeling of joy explains how the author should ascribe 
to the apostle the hope of a speedy deliverance (ch. ii. 24). Still, 
the well-known end of the apostle flits before the eyes of the 
later author, and hence the hesitancy of mind between life and 
death, which appears in such passages as ch. i. 20-24. The design 
of the author, which led him to place the Roman Clemens, Peter’s 
genuine disciple, beside the Apostle Paul as a fellow-worker, was 
to form a new bond of harmonious relationship between the two 
apostles, as representatives of the Jewish and heathen-Christian 
tendencies ; and it is the proper scope of the epistle to put the dig- 
nity of the Apostle Paul in its fair and proper light. In conclusion, 
reference is made to the anachronism in the designations “‘ bishops 
and deacons” at the commencement of the epistle, and to the per- 
sons called so enigmatically Euodia and Syntyche, together with 
the “‘ dear yoke-fellow” in iv. 8, as proofs against the genuineness ot 
the epistle. 

In regard to the chief point, the spurious character of the epis- 
tle would certainly be obvious, if it could be proved that the origin 
of the tradition respecting the Roman Clemens, was the Flavius 
Clemens of Roman history ; and, secondly, that the Clemens of our 
epistle is the same person as the one mentioned in the Christian 
tradition. But what is Baur’s proof for the first of these positions ? 
He compares what Suetonius, Dio Cassius, Eusebius, have said of 
that Flavius Clemens, the husband of Domitilla, with the Clemens 
of the Clementine homilies. In both we have a man allied to the 
imperial family, who became a Christian, and whose wife, according 
to one report, and, according to another, his mother and brothers, 
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were obliged to leave Rome. But even in this last particular there 
is a difference which becomes still greater when we ask why the per- 
sons in question quit Rome. Domitilla was banished by Domitian to 
Pandateria ; the mother and the brothers of the Clementine Clemens 
left Rome in consequence of adream, and withdrew to Athens. Be- 
sides, that Flavius Clemens was a near relative of Domitian, this 
other a distant one of Tiberius. Why should the Clementines de- 
part so far from the original? Why not allow him to continue a re- 
lative of Domitian, robbing him of such an honour, and thereby 
departing from the usual custom of traditional embellishment ? But 
let us leave the Clemens of the Clementine homilies ; nay, let us 
grant, that in one point,of view that Flavius Clemens may have 
been the fundus fabule; are we on this account necessitated to 
. admit that the well-known Clemens of ecclesiastical tradition is also 
to be identified with him, as a mere product of traditional embel- 
lishment ? No one thinks of reducing the Apostle Peter, because 
of such traditional embellishment in the Clementines, to a tradi- 
tional man ; why any more that Clemens? Between him and the 
Clementine one there is still a wide distinction. Dionysius of Co- 
rinth, Irenzus, Tertullian, Clemens of Alexandria, Eusebius, never 
mention of this Clemens, that he stood in any relationship to the fam- 
ily of Cesar. Eusebius distinguishes between him and Flavius, with 
whom also he was sufficiently acquainted. (H. E., iii., 18,2.) Must 
Dionysius, about the middle of the second century, and those other 
Fathers at the end of the second and the beginning of the third, » 
have already so far erred as to make a Roman bishop out of that 
Roman consul, whom, according to Suetonius, the emperor repente 
ex tenuissima suspicione tantum non in ipso ejus consulatu in- 
teremit ? A bishop, too, who in the name of the church at Rome 
wrote a letter to the Corinthians, which it was customary to read 
even in the second century in the public meetings of the Corinthian 
church ? The mere name, however, Baur asserts, does not prove 
the epistle to have been written by the Clemens of tradition. But 
was it still not written by Clemens ? Why not then by the one 
so well known ? Neither history nor tradition, according to Baur 
himself, knows of any other. Was the name of Clemens forged, 
and the epistle a fabrication ? Or, was it really an epistle from 
the church at Rome to that at Corinth, which first in the way of 
tradition was ascribed to that Clemens, though he never lived, as 
the tradition reports him to have done? Such a thing is in- 
conceivable with an epistle, written in the name of the church at 
Rome, and from the first held in such high estimation, and attested 
by Dionysius, the bishop of that very church to which it was ad- 
dressed, and at a time scarcely 50 years from its production. Nor 
can the Roman Clemens after all serve as a fac simile of the Flavir ' 
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Clemens referred to. Baur maintains that the death of this Clemens 
had excited a great stiramong the Romans, on account of the fright- 
ful phenomena that followed it ; whence its great importance in the 
Christian traditional records may more easily be understood. But 
why then in these records is nothing said of the death of Clemens ? 
They are silent about the very thing to which he owed his great- 
ness. A tradition of the fourth century only informs us that he died 
as a martyr. 

But even with the Clemens of Christian tradition, to use the 
language of Baur, the Clemens of the epistle before us does not 
coincide. For this Clemens is not to be sought at Rome, but at 
Philippi; and, even if he may have been the same person who af- 
terwards became bishop at Rome, still it is not as that Roman 
Clemens that he is introduced and spoken of here. So that the 
ground on which the salutation from those of Cesar’s household is 
connected with him for the purpose of establishing his relationship 
to the imperial family, falls entirely away. Nor indeed does the ex- 
pression—éx tij¢ Kaioapoc oixiac—necessarily denote relatives of the 
emperor ; it may as well at least mean the servants of his household. 
—Our epistle, then, has lost again the clear light which it has re- 
ceived from the Clemens of Baur. All that he can adduce in sup- 
port of a disciple of Peter under that name, and a fellow-worker of 
Paul, is ch. iv. 3, where he is put in a series with other fellow-workers, 
and nothing more is said of him than that he like those women who 
need admonition, had been the fellow-combatant of the apostle. 
There is no special salutation to him in ch. iv. 22. This Clemens 
should have played an entirely different part in the epistle to give 
even the appearance of plausibility to Baur’s hypothesis, Nor is 
this hypothesis needed to explain what is said of the furtherance of 
the gospel in ch. i, 12, and of the apostle’s joyful state of mind, in 
which he would have his readers to sympathize with him. Rather, 
if that joy could be understood only by a reference to Clemens, the 
author must have made the apostle state distinctly the ground of his 
joy. But the words, ‘in all the preetorium and all other places,” do 
not point to Clemens ; nor does the joy, of which the apostle speaks in 
ch. i. 18, refer to the entrance which the gospel found here or there, 
but to the circumstance that Christ was everywhere preached. Still 
less has the yaipecv of the apostle in the other passages this restricted 
reference. Assuming only that the relations were such as the epis- 
tle describes, everything is clear and self-consistent : obscurity and 
confusion come in only with Baur’s hypothesis. The division of 
mind between life and death in ch. i, 21-24, which Baur presses in 
support of his view, is explained by the apostle himself, when he 
represents the difficulty of choice as arising from the twofold re- 
spect he had, first to himself, ana then to the interest of the 
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churches, It is not correct to say, that his mind was divided 
between living and dying; for he knew that he should continue 
in life. And when in ch. ii. 17 he puts the case of his going to 
be sacrificed, it is obviously a mere supposition without any re- 
ference to its realization. But when Baur asks whether such a 
dividedness of mind under so splendid a prospect for the cause of 
the gospel, were not much less suitable for the apostle, than for an 
author who already had before him as a matter of fact the end of 
the apostle, apparently so little harmonizing with those prospects ; 
we can oppose to it, and with more right, the counter question, how 
should this author, who, according to Baur, had the end of the 
apostle before him in this very imprisonment as a matter of fact, 
have come to represent the apostle as. confidently assuring himself of 
a deliverance from it ? 

In conclusion, Baur has pointed to the mention of bishops and 
deacons in ch. i. 1 as an anachronism. I deem it unnecessary to go 
into this point here, as it has been investigated in the Introduction 
to the pastoral epistles, where the untenableness of such an objection 
is rendered manifest. How far, finally, there is any ground for ob- 
jecting to the mode of naming Euodia and Syntyche, and introdu- 
cing the still rarer ovfvyoc, will be shewn in the exposition, It 
is more probable, from the other contents of the epistle, that 
the two names belong to two women, and that the ovgvyo¢ had 
been a worthy fellow-labourer of the apostle, than that Euodia re- 
presented the Jewish-Christian, and Syntyche the heathen-Chris- 
tian party, and that the dear yoke-fellow was, after the Clementine 
homilies, a designation of the Apostle Peter. So Schwegler in his 
Nachapost Zeitalter ii. p. 185. I refer, further, in respect to the 
genuineness of the epistle, to the short but excellent remarks of 
Neander in his work already noticed, and to Meyer’s Commentary. 


§ 2. INTEGRITY. 


Having discussed at length the genuineness of the epistle, we 
can be the shorter on this second point. The question with which 
we have here to do, and which Heinrichs (N. T. ed. Koppe, vol. vii., 
Proleg.) was the first to bring upon the field, though the subject 
has since been prosecuted by others, is this—whether the epistle be 
one whole, as we now have it in our hands, or whether it has been 
formed into a whole by some strange hand, out of two epistles of 
the apostle to the Philippians—according to Heinrichs embracing 
respectively a wider and a narrower circle, and according to D 
Paulus the one addressed to the church, the other to the bishops 
and deacons. 

The only appearance of support that can be brought from the 
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epistle itself for this later hypothesis, is the passage ch. iii. 1. But 
does this hypothesis solve the difficulties connected with it 2? Does 
not Heinrichs’ surprise, that the apostle after the salutation-formula, 
as he regards it (r0 Aordv yaipere ev Kvpiw), should commence anew, 
rest upon a pure misunderstanding of these words? And does he 
not himself deprive his hypothesis of all support by viewing the 
next words (‘‘ to write the same things to you, to me indeed is not 
grievous,” etc.) without respect to any connexion with the other 
epistle, and seeking the emphasis in ypd¢ecv, and revérting to some 
earlier oral declarations of the apostle ? Without attempting here 
to settle the correct meaning of the verse, we must still allow that 
the other hypothesis of Grotius, Krause, Hoog, Rheinwald, accord- 
ing to which the apostle meant to conclude with 7d Aourév, nk. T. 2., 
but afterwards added the remainder of the epistle, affords as prob- 
able a solution of the difficulty, though, as we shall see, there is no 
necessity even for resorting to this supposition. Support has also 
been sought for the hypothesis of two epistles, an exoteric and eso- 
teric, by referring to the passage in Polycarp’s ep. ad Phil. c. 3, é¢ 
(namely Paul) kai drav iviv eypapev éemiotoAdc. We certainly can- 
not, on the opposite side, refer to the other passage in Polycarp, ec. 
11, qui estis in principio epistolz ejus, as has already been remarked 
by Van Hengel, and on still juster grounds by Meyer. But why 
conclude, if with Meyer we urge the plural émoroAdc, that the epis- 
tle was composed of two separate epistles, and not rather that Paul 
may, as believed by Hemsen, have previously written other letters 
to the Philippians in connexion with the supplies they sent him ? 

t is clear that the hypothesis rests on very weak grounds. And 
how utterly contemptible is the proof brought from other parts of 
the epistle! How completely groundless is the supposition of an 
exoteric and an esoteric portion in the epistle drawn from the occur- 
rence of the word rédevoz in ch. ii. 15! How unworthy of the apos- 
tle are the reasons assigned against his uttering what is said of the 
Jewish adversaries in iii, 2, of the presents in iv. 10, on Euodia and 
Syntyche in iv. 2, to the entire church! How inexplicable the ar- 
bitrary combination of two epistles through violent inversions! But 
all this has already been shewn at length by others ; see Krause, 
An epist. ad Phil. in duas epp... dispescenda sit. Regiom, 1811, 
Schott Hinl. p.283 ; Hemsen, as referred to, p. 680-694 ; Rhein- 
wald, p. 45-55; Holemann, p. 34-44 ; Matthies, Hinl. p. 22, etc. 
I perfectly agree with Credner, Van Hengel, and others, that the 
whole hypothesis deserves to fall into oblivion. On Schrader’s kin- 
dred view, in his work Der Apostel Paulus, 5 part, comp. Héle- 
mann Hinl. p. 59, seq. 
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Ver. 1.—“ Paul and Timotheus, the servants of Jesus Christ, to 
all the saints in Christ Jesus which are at Philippi, with the over- 
seers and deacons,” etc. 

As in others of his epistles (1 Cor.i.1,2; 2 Cor.i.1; Col. i; 1 
Thess, i. 1 ; 2 Thess. i, 1; Philem. 1) one or several persons are 
named along with the apostle in the inscription, so here we find the 
name of Timothy, which indeed oftenest occurs in this connexion. 
This implies, in the first place, that the person so named was pres- 
ent with the apostle, and, in the second place, that he stood in a 
somewhat close relation to those who are addressed ; it also implies 
that he sympathized with the apostle in the sentiments expressed 
in the epistle, and in his solicitudes and prayers in behalf of those 
to whom it was written. We are not, however, to suppose that the 
person so named had any share in the writing of the epistle, as is 
evident from the constant use throughout of the first person singular, 
i. 8, and passages such as 11.19, This last passage affords proof at 
the same time of the warm regard which Timothy felt towards the 
church at Philippi, in the planting of which he indeed assisted the 
apostle, as appears from Acts xvi.17. Besides the naming of Tim- 
othy here is all the more appropriate, as the epistle announces his 
speedy arrival amongst the Philippians. Whether he acted as its 
penman must remain undetermined. 

By the phrase servants of Jesus Christ, the apostle designates 
himself in common with Timothy, whilst in Col. i. 1 he designates 
himself as an apostle, and Timothy as his brother. We may cer- 
tainly infer from this that the apostle had no occasion to vindicate 
his apostolical authority to the church at Philippi, and that the 
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omission of his official designation here was therefore not merely ac- 
cidental. And how well does this agree with the contents of the 
epistle, which represents the church as resting on the foundation of 
a close personal relationship to the apostle, and which was imme- 
diately occasioned by his having to send his thanks for a favour he 
had received from them! There is no ground for supposing that, 
in naming Timothy along with himself, the apostle wished to procure 
for him the same honour that would be given to himself. To all the 
saints in Christ Jesus. 'To these the inscription and salutation are 
addressed, saints through their fellowship with Christ. On toi 
dytowg compare Rom. i. 7, where Olshausen well observes that, with 
reference to the New Testament church, the idea contained in this 
word is, the impartation of a new and higher principle of life. That 
which makes them holy is their fellowship with Christ ; by means 
of this are they sanctified, and sin in its principle is overcome within 
them, although their victory over it in reality is but gradual. 

That emphasis is intended to be laid on the word all, is plain 
from the repetition of this word, 1, 4, 7, 8. But those commenta- 
tors go too far who suppose that the apostle had particularly in his 
mind either those referred to in i. 3, who were shewing a spirit of 
strife, or those perhaps who had not contributed anything to the 
gift that was sent to him, and that he used this expression purposely 
to include them, and in order to make no difference: It is rather 
to be regarded, as Meyer also supposes, simply an expression of 
affection. The éxioxoro and didxovo are in this passage alone par- 
ticularly named by the apostle. How little reason there is for 
doubting the existence of such office-bearers in the apostolic time is 
shewn in the Introduction to the Pastoral Epistles. The manifest 
identity in this passage between érioxoro: and mpeoBitepor, and the 
plurality of the érioxorot, are unmistakeable features of the apos- 
tolic era. The special notice however of these office-bearers in this 
epistle is striking. It has been explained by supposing that they 
had been specially instrumental in collecting the contributions which 
had been transmitted to the apostle, and for which he returns thanks 
in this epistle. Meyer thinks this a probable explanation. But on 
this supposition might we not reasonably expect that the apostle 
would have made a more distinct acknowledgment of the services 
rendered by these office-bearers? Besides, the passage at 2 Cor. 
vill. 9 does not warrant this conjecture. Shall we not rather look 
for the reason in the circumstances of the church? With all the 
strength and sincerity of its faith, the church at Philippi was in 
danger of division from the vainglory of some of its members. And 
as, on the one hand, the existence of office-bearers presupposes 
a certain unity of the faith in the church, so that we are not sur- 
prised to find no particular reference to such office-bearers in those 
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epistles, the design of which is to lead to aright apprehensicn of 
the truth, and unity of the faith, so, on the other hand, against 
any undue assumption of individual importance, no more effective 
check can be applied than the restraints of public officers whom 
the apostle here recognizes in connexion with the church. Comp. 
also 11. 29. 

Ver. 2.—Grace be with you, etc. The apostle’s usual salutation, 
upon which see the excellent observations of Olshausen at Rom. i. 7. 

Ver. 38-11.—In which the apostle’s feelings toward the church 
are expressed in hearty thanksgiving to God on their behalf, 2-5, 
confidence that the good work will be carried on in them, 6-8, and 
earnest prayers for them, 9-11. 

Ver. 3.—As in his other epistles (Gal. i. 6 excepted), so in this 
the apostle sets out by giving thanks to God for what he finds good 
and praiseworthy in the church at Philippi. J thank my God upon 
every remembrance of you. In the expression my God, he gives the 
reader a glance into his own near relation to God. Fellowship with 
God, although resting on one and the same basis for all, yet takes a 
particular form in the case of each individual, according to the par- 
ticular experiences which he has of this fellowship, and which entitle 
him to call the God of all his God. And when is this consciousness 
of special relationship to God more felt than in prayer ? 

In all my remembrance of you. With Meyer, I see no reason 
to interpret this as most commentators do: upon every remem- 
brance of you. The apostle says rather, the remembrance of them, 
as it were in all its elements, in its every relation, constrains him to 
give thanks to God. So pveia, used as here by itself, and without 
roveioOat, signifies not mention, but remembrance. 

Ver. 4.—The words of this verse are variously connected. Many 
expositors regard the words, always in every prayer of mine for you 
all, as merely explanatory of the words, upon every remembrance 
of you. This, however, is inadmissible, because the latter phrase 
does not mean, every time I remember you ; chiefly, however, be- 
cause then the additional phrase, for you all, is entirely inappropri- 
ate. For with what propriety could the apostle say that as often 
as he prays for them all he remembers them ? Better to join 7av- 
tore with evyapio7G, as other passages also shew, e. g., 1 Cor. i. 4; 
Col. 1.3; 1 Thess. i.2; 2 Thess. i, 3. Thus the apostle says that 
every time he remembers them he gives thanks ; and the meaning 
of mavrote is rendered more apparent by what follows, viz., in every 
prayer of mine for you all. (Comp. Col.i. 3; 1 Thess. 1.2.) The 
phrase for you all, in which the tenderness of the apostle’s regard 
for every member of the church finds expression, is not to be joined 
to what follows. It forms the required limitation to the words pre- 
ceding, viz., in every prayer of mine, comp. with this Col. i. 3; 1 
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Thess. i. 2, where the apostle says only, praying for you, or, in our 
prayers. It is altogether wrong to separate the words, for you all, 
from their connexion with what goes before and what follows, and 
to join them with, J give thanks. Compare Meyer against this view. 
He says then that he never prays for them without giving thanks to 
God on the remembrance of them. But his delight in this church 
constrains him to add, that he prays for them with joy. Such inter- 
cessions coming from a joyful heart lead naturally to thanksgiving, 
and form the ground of the evyapioré in ver. 3, (The article in tiv 
déjatv points back to the preceding dénavc.) 

Ver. 5.—The apostle now states more particularly for what he 
gave thanks to God in his prayers for them. ’Ev7é is therefore to be 
joined with etyagiord, not as has been recently maintained by Van 
Hengel and De Wette, with déjow, for then there would be no 
specific statement of what was the subject of the apostle’s thanks, 
and the words, from the first day until now, would have no proper 
meaning, As the apostle in other passages, where he expresses 
thanks, generally specifies the subject of his thanksgiving, so here he 
gives thanks to God for their fellowship in the gospel from the first 
day until now. It is self-evident that Kxovvwvia sig 76 ebayyéAtov is 
not the same as Tov evayyediov, and cannot be rendered by~“ quod 
participes facti estis evangelii,” to which dype tod viv would not cor- 
respond, ‘The connexion between eic and xovwvety is certainly not 
so close as to warrant our taking «ice to be a circumlocution for the 
genitive. We shall therefore, with most modern expositors, trans- 
late the phrase, for your fellowship in reference to the gospel. Here 
too a double meaning is possible, according as ei¢ evayyédAvov is con- 
nected more or less closely with xowwvria, In the latter case xovvwria 
will express that fellowship of faith and love, that sweet concord, as 
Meyer expresses it, in which the Philippians were united to one an- 
other, while ei¢ evayyéArov determines more strictly the nature of 
that fellowship, a fellowship, namely, “ the centre point of which 
was the gospel.” Against this view, the omission of the article be~ 
fore eic evayyéAtov seems to me to be conclusive. As the words stand, 
they must be closely connected so as to form one idea. Comp, 
Winer’s Gr, §19, 2, p. 155, Besides, it appears to me not consistent 
with other passages of the epistle, that the apostle should first and 
foremost acknowledge with thankfulness to God, the unity and mu- 
tual love of the church at Philippi. Comp. 1. 27, ii. 1, iv. 2. Meyer, 
in support of the view which we here controvert, refers to verse 9, 
where the expression, your love, according to him, means the same 
thing as your fellowship. But is it so clear that that expression in 
the 9th verse means their love toward one another? If, on the 
other hand, we connect él¢ ro ebayyédcov with korvwvia more closely, 
so as to express one idea, then this fellowship will mean, not that 
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of the Philippians with one another, but their fellowship with all 
those who have the interests of the gospel at heart, who earnestly 
desire its increase and success. And this active interest in what 
pertained to the furtherance of the gospel, flowing from their deep 
and warm attachment to it, was precisely what distinguished the 
Christians at Philippi from the very beginning. The apostle had a 
fresh proof of this, in the gift which they sent to him, and which 
occasioned his particular allusion to this feature in their character, 
but the words he here employs are not to be confined in their appli- 
cation to that which occasioned them, nor in general to any pecu- 
niary offerings. The Philippians brought whatever they had of 
Christianity into the service of the gospel. Chrysostom and Theo- 
phylact have given substantially the true meaning of this passage, 
OTL KoLVwVot ov yivecOe, Kal OvppEploTal THY ent TO Evayyeriw TOVwY, 
So also Van Hengel and others. In this interpretation, per’ éuod 
needs not to be supplied, as Meyer has objected with reference to a 
similar interpretation brought forward by others. For the apostle 
does not thank God for their fellowship with himself so much as for 
their belonging to the fellowship of those who are concerned for the 
furtherance of the gospel. According to this view, nothing needs 
to be supplied. In Gal. ii. 9, and Acts 1, 42, the word corwria will 
- be found in the same signification as here. And for ei¢ 76 ebayyéA- 
cov in the sense of furtherance of the gospel, see ver. 12, and 1 Cor. 
ix. 14. Thus does the apostle render thanks for their fellowship in 
the gospel, but he adds that this fellowship had existed from the 
first day of their having received the gospel until the present time. 
How different from this was his experience in regard to other 
churches! In the words dype tod viv there is a reference to the 
fresh proof of this which he had just received, in the gift that was 
transmitted to him. These words, from the first day until now, 80 
appropriate when taken in connexion with your fellowship, become 
tame and meaningless, if, with Meyer and others, we connect them 
with being confident, ver. 6, or with I give thanks, ver. 3. Rhein- 
wald and Van Hengel are also of this opinion. The absence of the 
article will not prove such a view of the passage to be correct. Com- 
pare for example ver. 26. 

Vers. 6-8.—The apostle’s confidence with regard to them.—Ver. 
6. The apostle is led by the words he had just used, viz., until now, 
to look forward from the present to the end of their course. He 
thanks God for what he had seen in them up till the present time, 
aypt Tod vdv, and as to what will happen betwixt the present and the 
final issue dypi¢ tyépag Xprotod ’Inood, he declares his confidence, a 
confidence which mingles with and deepens the thankfulness of his 
heart on their behalf. His conjidence is not to be regarded as the 
moving cause of his thankfulness, but only as an accompanying cir- 
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cumstance ; 7evov0¢ means, whilst I confidently hope. The phrase, 
this very thing, sets forth that what was the ground of his giving 
thanks was also the subject-matter of his assured hope. This sub- 
ject-matter is here, however, spoken of in general as @ good work. 
And the Divine agency in bringing it about is held up to view, as 
the apostle’s confidence was based on this Divine causality, not on 
the feeble will of man. The apostle then expresses the confidence 
he felt with regard to the subject-matter of the thanksgiving, viz., 
that God who had begun a good work in the Philippians would also 
carry it on to perfection. The beginning of a good work in them 
through God’s grace is to him the pledge of its completion. (On 
abtd todto placed before é7z, see Winer’s Gr. § 23, 5, p. 45, seq : 
"Evapyeio0a, besides in this passage, occurs in Gal. il. 3, On the 
unimportant difference between évapyeio6a and the simple verb, see 
Van Hengel or Matthies.) ’Ev éyiv means in you in animis vestris, 
as the phrase ixép mévtwv tudv in the following verse proves. So 
Meyer and others. God then will carry forward to the end any 
good work which he has begun, and the end, the absolute in con- 
trast with the relative until now, is the day of Jesus Christ. There 
can be no question as to what is meant by this expression in the 
sense in which it is generally used by the apostle. It is the day in 
which Christ will be revealed in his glory, the day of his coming. 
This day, whether it be near or distant, is to all, to the dead as to 
the living, the decisive day. (See ver. 10.) This passage does not 
necessarily imply the nearness of Christ’s coming, as Meyer and 
others suppose. 

Ver. 7.—How the apostle for himself (éo/) arrives at this assured 
hope concerning them we are now informed in verses 7 and 8. It 
springs from the love he bears to them, which, according to its na- 
ture, to hope all things (1 Cor. xiii. 7), cannot but give rise to sucha 
hope. The apostle says that to think this of them is meet for him, 
i. €., suitable to the personal relation in which he stands to them. 
As this verse is explanatory of the preceding (on ka@cc, in this sense, 
see Winer’s Gr. § 53, p. 897), the words todro ¢poveiv must refer to 
the confident hope there expressed, and points out the source whence 
it sprung, without its being necessary, with Van Hengel, to translate 
this phrase by appetere. As the love of the apostle embraces every 
member of the church, so also does his confident hope. Hence he 
says intp mévtwr tuév ; compare this with ver. 8. 

He now proceeds to state wherefore it is that he entertains such 
an assured hope regarding them, because I have you in my heart. 
It has been doubted whether pe or tude is here to be considered as 
the subject, but the position of the words settles this point ; and the 
concluding words of this and the 8th verse, in which the apostle 
calls God to witness his love to the church, clearly shew that the 
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common rendering is the right one (comp. Winer’s Gr., § 44, 6, p. 294, 
Matthies, Van Hengel, and others). The apostle bears them in his 
heart, and hence for himself personally he cannot but cherish such 
a confident hope regarding them as he has expressed. But it is not 
merely his love to them in the general sense of the term that neces- 
sitates his entertaining such a hope in regard to them : this love has 
a special character still more nearly related to such a hope, arising 
from its being love to those who have received grace along with him- 
self to contend and to suffer for the gospel. It is difficult to say 
whether this participation with him in grace, on the part of the 
Philippians, is to be regarded as real, or as ideal, and arising from 
their sympathy with the apostle. A comparison with vers. 27-80, 
favours the former supposition ; on the other hand, the immediate 
context seems to me rather to require that this participation should 
be understood as consisting in sympathetic love. Hence will appear 
why the apostle regarded it as a duty of love to cherish such a feel- 
ing as he expresses above toward them all. The steadfastness of 
their attachment to the apostle in everything that concerned him, 
and their being thereby made partakers with him in the grace of 
suffering for the gospel, explains why he considered it as meet for 
him, as an obligation laid upon him by love, to cherish such a con- 
fident persuasion regarding them. According to this interpretation, 
the words év te toig deowotc pov must be construed with ovyKkorvwvove¢ 
wov, and not with éyev. That the apostle considers it as a gift of 
Divine grace, to suffer and to struggle for the gospel, will appear by 
a comparison with verse 29. The context also of this passage con- 
firms the same view. In the words év te tote deopotc pov, k. T. A., 
the apostle represents his own state, as on the one hand a state of 
suffering, and on the other of active exertion for the gospel, the 
latter again as manifesting itself in the twofold form of defence and 
confirmation.—(Tod evayy. belongs of course to both nouns, as the 
article shews. And both—the defence, namely, and confirmation of 
the gospel—refer, not merely to the judicial process which led to the 
imprisonment of the apostle, but describe what was his constant 
aim and employment during his imprisonment. In ovyKorvwvor¢ pov 
obv refers to wov. The repetition of dude, in mdvtac dude, partly on 
account of méytac, partly by way of resumption, explains itself.) 
Ver. 8.—The apostle has just been assuring the Philippians, that 
- he bears them in his heart as partakers with him of grace, and in 
confirmation of this, he now takes God to witness how greatly he 
longed after them all, in the bowels of Jesus Christ. This latter 
clause points back to the expression ovyKotyvwvovc, in which he set 
forth the moving cause of his love ; accordingly his ardent longing 
after them all consists not in the merely natural outgoing of his 
heart’s affections toward them, but springs from a higher source. It 
Vor. V.—24 
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is the love of Christ, the love which Christ bears to his own, it is 
this that the apostle bears in his bosom, and that awakens within 
him such longing after the Philippians. Compare Bengel: in 
Paulo non Paulus vivit sed Christus ; quare Paulus in Jesu movetur 
visceribus. (Mdptve ydp, x.7.A. Compare Rom. i. 9, also a similar 
phrase in 1 Thess. ii. 5. Chrysostom’s remark is certainly striking : 
OvY Wo amLoTOvuEVOg apTUpa KaAEt TOV DEedv GAN’ Ex TOAATC dLabEcEwS, 
x. 7. A—The word &¢ is properly rendered by quantopere. ’E7v7r006 is 
not love, but longing, ii. 26,and Rom.i. 11; 2 Cor. ix. 14; 1 Thess, 
iii. 6. The é7xi does not strengthen the meaning of the simple verb, 
but denotes the direction in which it tends. Comp. Winer’s Gr., § 
80, 10, p. 183.—7Adyyva, a well-known Hebraism, nven> ; Winer’s 
Gr., § 3, p. 31.) 

Vers, 9-11.—The apostle’s prayer for his readers. 

Vers. 1-8 contain what the apostle has to acknowledge in the 
Philippians with thanks to God, what good persuasion regarding 
them connects itself with these thanks, and what motives he finds 
even in his own personal relation to them, to the cherishing of such 
a persuasion. But along with the good which they have, there is 
also a deficiency. And howcould the love of the apostle, who bears 
in him the heart of Christ, pass over this deficiency in silence ? 
Therefore in vers. 9-11 the apostle’s love leads him to pray, that 
in addition to the good which they have, they may also obtain that 
which is still wanting to them. The good which they have, is 
denoted by your love, whilst this, their love, is described as de- 
figient in knowledge and in power of discernment, a deficiency 
which must also of necessity operate injuriously on their progress 
in holiness. 

When we attend to the words of the apostle, one by one, we are 
first of all struck with the expression this I pray, following imme- 
diately upon the foregoing assurance of his affectionate longing after 
them all, and thus with peculiar propriety making the prayer that 
follows to have the appearance of being the outgoing of the most 
ardent love. The word this points with emphasis to the contents 
of the prayer. The prayer itself is, that your love may abound 
yet more and more in knowledge, etc. Your love-—The apostle 
thus denotes the distinguishing excellence of this church. As, at 
ver. 5, where the apostle describes what he thankfully acknowledges 
in the Philippians by your fellowship in the gospel, etc., we have not 
been able to agree with those who would understand by that, the love- 
fellowship of the Philippians with one another, and, as at ver. 7, we 
have seen in the fact of their being partakers in grace with the 
apostle, the strongest motive to the love he bears them, so here, 
where the apostle notes what was good in them, in order along with 
this to point to what was still wanting, we shall have to understand 
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by the expression your Jove, not the mutual love of the Philippians, 
nor even their love to the apostle, but that love which manifests it- 
self’ in their fellowship in the gospel, and in their being partakers 
with the apostle. Rather the love that has been awakened in them 
through the preaching of ‘the gospel, which has regard first of all to 
the Lord, but then along with him, to all that belongs to him and 
to his service, is the root of the Christian life ; and it is therefore 
worthy of notice, that the apostle does not mention knowledge as 
something distinct from love, in which they were deficient, but 
rather specifies the want of this knowledge as a relative defect in 
their love itself, and prays on their behalf that their love may 
abound more in this respect. Yet more and more (so he prays), is 
their love to become rich in knowledge ; since they cannot be sup- 
posed to be altogether without knowledge ; but all depends on their 
having that measure of knowledge, short of which love will become 
the sport of every impulse of the heart, and lead to perversities, of 
which we may easily find examples enough in every age. Comp. 
Eph. ii. 18, 19, and in our epistle iii. 8-10, and the remarks there 
made. Their love isto increase, év émvyvdoe kai méoq aicOjoe. The 
word aicdyo1¢, which has several meanings, can in this passage, from 
its being joined with éxiyvwovc, and from the whole context, have no 
other meaning than perception by the internal sense. (Comp. Pas- 
sow and H. U.) Therefore also in the Septuagint — ngs, Prov. i. 
4, and other passages. While éxiyvwouc leads to a profound knowl- 
edge of the gospel, aio@yor¢ will give the right spiritual perception 
of the object every time it is presented by experience. Both are 
necessary to love, in order to its being able rightly to discriminate 
(Sokyudserv ta dcadépovta); the latter can less be spared. I perfectly 
agree with Meyer in his interpretation of this phrase. The end to 
be attained by this increase, is marked by the words ei¢ 70 doximdgev 
tpac ta dtadépovra—that ye may prove, 7. e., be in a condition to 
prove the things that differ, namely, what is right and what is 
wrong. Comp. Rom. ii. 18, xii. 2; 1 Thess. v.20. So most recent 
commentators ; but Meyer thus, ‘‘ that ye may approve what is ex- 
cellent,” owing to the context, which however gives no occasion for 
such a view. For why may not the power of rightly proving, as we 
must here regard it, be distinguished as the end of knowledge, and 
sincerity as the result of this proving, ove being presupposed in the 
whole P (Ilepiocevecv év is “to abound in,” and év means neither 
through,” nor “in communion with ;” nor does it denote “ the 
manner and way,” as De Wette will have it, “ because love as such 
cannot know.” For it is not love as such, that is here spoken of, but 
the love of the Philippians. Comp. passages such as Rom. xv, 13 ; 
2 Cor. iii. 9, vili.'7; Col. ii. 7 ; against which those adduced by De 
Wette prove nothing.) 
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Ver. 10—The énd which the apostle has in view, with this in- 
crease in moral discernment is, the fruit which it is to produce in the 
disposition and life, namely, sincerity and blamelessness for the day 
of Christ. We have here to notice the same practical aim which 
meets us everywhere in the pastoral epistles, as opposed to a course 
of conduct morally unfruitful. (ElAcpevei¢ pure, from etAy and xpivo, 
Comp. 1 Cor. v. 8 ; 2 Cor. 1.12, 11.17. ’Arpéoxoro without offence, 
in the passive sense, = blameless; so again in Acts xxiv. 16; 
differently 1 Cor.x.32. Van Hengel and Meyer make it active here, 
but very erroneously.—Ei¢ 7uépav marks the destination, “ for the 
day of Christ,” as the decisive day, comp. ver. 6 then ii. 16 ; Eph. 
iv. 30, and other passages ; consequently it is different from dyprc.) 

Ver, 11.—They are to be sincere and without offence for the day 
of final decision ; but they can be so, only by being filled with the 
fruit of righteousness. The negative side always implies the posi- 
tive, a principle which is of great importance for the Christian life. 
By xapro¢ dixatoovvyc, as in the case of other words similarly con- 
nected, such as xapro¢ tod mvevparoc, Gal, vy. 22, tod dwrd¢, Eph, v.9, 
must be understood fruit of righteousness, in the sense of product 
thereof ; and dixaooivn does not express so much the justificatio, 
as rather the new moral habitus of the man, which is yiven along 
with it, and in which he “ bears fruit unto God in newness of spirit,” 
Rom. vii. 6. Comp. Meyer, who refers, for this view of dccaroodvn, 
to Eph. v. 9; Rom. vi. 18, 18, xiv. 17, and other passages. The 
apostle adds, which are by Jesus Christ, since this fruit, along with 
the ground from which it springs, is a communication of the life of 
Christ to his own. I am the vine, ye are the branches, John xv. 5; 
Gal. ii. 20. Silvestres sumus oleastri et inutiles, donec in Christum 
sumus insiti qui viva sua radice frugiferas arbores nos reddit, says 
Calvin. Ele ddfav nai éravov Oeod, “to the honour and praise of 
God,” to be connected with te7Anpwpévor, Comp, 1 Cor. x. 31 ; 
Eph. i. 6, and other passages.. (The reading kaprov—rov dia k. 7. 2., 
deserves, according to critical authorities, unlimited preference to 
the other, kaprév—rév, On the accusative, comp. Winer’s Gr., § 
82, 5, p. 205.) 





§ 2. Toe Apostie’s STATEMENT RESPECTING HIMSELF, 
(i. 12-26.) 


The first topic to which the apostle passes after this exordium, 
is—to give the Philippians information concerning himself, the 
apostle who is in bonds for the sake of the gospel. How character- 
istic of the apostle is every feature in this description |! In the ae- 
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accounts which he gives, how do his individual concerns take a sub- 
ordinate place to the great work of his life! If only Christ is 
preached, therein I rejoice, yea, and will rgoice. For himself 
personally, it is all one whether Christ be magnified by his life or 
by his death. The sudden transition to these accounts about him- 
self induces us to suppose, that what he writes is in answer to a 
question that had been addressed to him. How could we suppose 
it otherwise than that the church which sends an offering for the 
support of the imprisoned apostle should wish to receive information 
regarding him? This information, together with thanks for the 
gift of love which he had received, is to be carried to them by Epa- 
phroditus their messenger. Already in verse 5 and verse 7, we have 
seen how great an interest the Philippians took in the apostle, and 
even the relation there expressed, renders it natural that the 
apostle should forthwith communicate to them information about 
himself. 

He begins, in vers. 12-18, by telling them what unexpected re- 
sults, favourable to the spread of the gospel, had been brought about 
by his imprisonment. In the first place, the reason of his imprison- 
ment, and through this, Christ, had become known in the preetorium 
and in other places ; and again, greater boldness had thereby been 
gained in preaching the gospel. That some were actuated by mo- 
tives hostile to himself in preaching the gospel, can neither now or 
in future disturb his joy ; in that Christ is preached, I therein do 
rejoice, yea, and will rgoice. Then (vers. 19-24) he tells them that 
his welfare does not depend on the life or death of the body, for life 
to him is Christ, and death bears him hence to Christ. His heart 
decides for the latter, as it longs to be with Christ, but his regard 
for the welfare of others leads him to desire life. And life, as he 
foresees with certainty, vers. 25, 26, will be appointed to him. 
He will abide with them for the furtherance and joy of their faith, 
and will again see them. 

Ver. 12.—The sum of what the apostle has to communicate to his 
readers, is contained in the words, the things which happened unto 
me have fallen out rather unto the furtherance of the gospel. His 
present condition, meaning his imprisonment and what belongs to it, 
has conduced rather to the advancement of the gospel, 2. e., to its 
being publicly made known (uéAAov in opposition to the anxiety which 
such circumstances might have occasioned. Winer’s Gr., § 35, 4, p. 
217). (With npoxom7, progress, furtherance, comp. ver, 25, and 1 
Tim. iv. 15. "EAjAvdev = cessit, Acts xix. 27; Sap. xv. 5.) 

Ver. 13.—As a beneficial result of his imprisonment, the apostle 
first of all states that his bonds had become manifest in Christ. The 
words davepove év X., are to be strictly connected, for in this lies the 
advancement of the gospel, not that his imprisonment had become 
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known, but that it had become known in Christ, ¢. e., in its con~ 
nexion with Christ, in which it has its cause. The fruit of it is— 
Christ is preached. Thus, he writes, are his bonds become manifest 
év 6Aw TO Tpaitwpiw Kal Toi¢ Aovvoig waot. If we have no reason to 
depart from the supposition that the apostle writes during his im- 
prisonment at Rome, then zpa:toprov must mean the camp of the 
Pretorians (comp. Suet. Tib. 37), not the imperial palace, which 
in iv. 22 is denoted by olxia Kaioapoc. Acts xxviii. 16, seq., explains 
how in this palace Paul’s bonds could become manifest in Christ. So 
also Olshausen, who, in addition to this, observes that the imperial 
palace in Rome is never called pretorium. (On the literature of 
this subject, see Hélemann, p. 45; Meyer, p. 21, and our remarks 
on iv. 22.) Kai toi¢ Aovroic taéot must therefore mean, all the rest not 
belonging to the preetorium. If, as we have seen, the emphasis lies 
on the words in Christ, then the idea intended to be conveyed will 
not be, as is generally explained, that all who are in Rome hear of 
his imprisonment, and the cause of it, but that to all, first, in the 
pretorium, then also beyond it, who do hear of his imprisonment, 
the cause of it becomes manifest. 

Ver, 14.—A further benefit to the cause of the gospel, arising 
from his imprisonment, is mentioned in this verse. ‘The greater 
part of the brethren, trusting in the Lord by my bonds, are only ren- 
dered more bold to speak the word.” By ddeAgoi are to be under- 
stood fellow-labourers with the apostle. ’Ev xvpiw is, with Winer 
(Gr., § 20, 2, pp. 124-5), (who refers us to Gal. v.10 ; 2 Thess. iii. 4) 
Meyer and others, to be connected not with ddeAdéy, but with teo- 
6orac, “where alone it has its true meaning.” Their confidence 
flows from fellowship with the Lord. But the bonds of the apostle 
are the object of their confidence, not merely as furnishing an en- 
couraging example of steadfastness, but, as Meyer explains, in that 
they present a “practical testimony to the entire truth, efficacy, and 
excellence of the gospel.”—TIlepiacorépwe, only ‘so much the more ;” 
not “more than formerly,” but, in connexion with the furtherance 
caused by his imprisonment, more thanif I was not imprisoned. So 
also Meyer, Ilepiocorépwe is to be connected with toApdy, which 
stands next to it. 

Ver, 15, seq.—Certain ones indeed also on account of envy. The 
apostle proceeds to inform his readers of a painful circumstance con- 
nected with the preaching of the gospel which he has had to expe- 
rience. These certain ones cannot be part of the brethren mentioned 
ver. 14; such a view is opposed by the very expression tivé¢ (not ol 
pév), and also by the «ai which points back to what goes before. 
Comp. Van Hengel on this passage. ‘What kind of opponents then 
are here meant ? Let us here take a general view of what we are 
directly told regarding them in vers, 15-18. Their motives are, envy 
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of the apostle, contentiousness and intrigue, motives of a personal 
nature, as is evident also from their opposites, good will and love, 
and proceeding from an insincere state of mind (oby dyvdc, which is 
here to be understood not of the contents of their preaching, but of 

_ their own disposition). Their aim was, like their motives, also 
personal (supposing to add affliction to my bonds). Nevertheless 
(ver. 18), the apostle rejoices in their preaching, even though they 
use this as an instrument of hostility against himself. But 
this joy of the apostle would be inexplicable if the gospel were not 
preached by them in its integrity, a supposition that will not con- 
sist with the view generally taken, and adopted also by De Wette 
and Meyer, that these opponents were Judaizing Christians. The 
apostle mentions no other difference with respect to the preaching 
of Christ, than is implied in the words whether in pretence or in 
truth, and all that we are told of the motives and objects of these 
opponents is of so personal a nature as to shut us up to the conclu- 
sion that it is not Judaizing Christians that are here spoken of, but 
such as preach Christ, agreeing indeed with the apostle in doctrine, 
but from personal enmity seeking to damage him by their preaching. 
Comp. Van Hengel, p. 69: atque hoc ipsum . . non de hominibus 
sumendum est, qui superstitionem Judeeorum cum doctrina Chris- 
tiana confudertint. Here, then, is a feature that but ill agrees with 
the ideal picture of the apostolic church which many form to them- 
selves, (On dia ¢06vov comp. Winer’s Gr., § 49, ¢., p. 355.) In op- 
position to the first-mentioned tvvé¢ the apostle mentions others, of 
whom he says that they preach Christ of good will. Evdoxia, as the 
opposite of dia POd6vov kai éprv, means good will towards the apostle. 
This view is also most agreeable to what follows (ver. 16). So also 
Meyer. By these tivé¢ are to, be understood those indicated in ver. 

/4, collectively and individually, as Meyer has established in opposi- 
tion to Van Hengel: Fritzsche, Comm. on Romans i.., p. 372, refers 
to this signification of evdoxia, 

Vers. 16, 17.—Here we have a more particular description of 
these two kinds of preachers ; and they are mentioned in an inverted 
order : of pév é& dydrye corresponding to the last-mentioned tuvéc, 
and ver. 17, of d& é& épiOeiac corresponding to the first-mentioned. 
Each of these phrases, of pév ¢ dydryc, and its opposite of dé é& épi- 
Geiac, is to be considered as subject of the sentence, which is of itself 
apparent in the second member, but must on that account also be 
supposed in the first. With this designation of the subject, the 
apostle connects what he has said before regarding them. He, how- 
ever, adds something more particular respecting their motives—ol 
pev 2& dyarne, sub, dvtec (comp. Rom. ii. 8; Gal. i. 7), “ those who 
are actuated by love in preaching Christ” (supplied from ver. 15), 
because they know that I am set for the defence of the gospel. In these 
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words are variously explained. Some explain them thus: because 
they see me hindered in the exercise of my apostolic office and seek 
to assist me. Others: because they acknowledge and love me as 
one called of God to the defence of the gospel, and see in my im- 
prisonment a catastrophe ordained of God and fraught with benefit 
to the interests of the gospel. So De Wette. First of all, it will be 
acknowledged that droAoyia here must have the same meaning as at 
ver. 7, consequently that it does not define any part of the general 
idea implied in the apostolic office, or at all designate it. Then, it 
is not to be overlooked that the emphasis in any case must rest on 
the words for the defence of the gospel, even although we should 
translate ketwat, “I lie in bonds.” (Van Hengel: in miseria.) For 
it is not the xejuac which the one party know, and the other do not, 
or will not know, comp. ver. 17. Hence that interpretation falls of 
itself to the ground, which makes the motive of their preaching to 
consist in the apostle’s being hindered from exercising his apostolic 
office ; the motive can only be, as De Wette points out, that they 
recognize in the apostle the defender of the gospel. According to the 
other view his expression would be entirely inappropriate. Ketas 
means as at Luke ii. 34; 1 Thess; 11. 3 ; 1 Tim.i. 9: ‘“‘ I am appointed,” 
“ordained ;” since, as Meyer well observes, the signification of lying 
in chains, which keiwat may admit of, comp. Passow’s Lex. and De 
Wette, does not correspond to the actual situation of Paul. 

Ver. 17.—The other class, of dé && ép0etac—the contentious 
(Fritzsche on Romans, p. 142). They preach Christ not with a pure 
design, ody dyvdc ; which, as before observed, is to be understood, 
not of the subject-matter of their preaching, but of the feelings by 
which they were actuated. Truth proceeds in their case from an 
insincere and false heart, as appears from the participle that follows, 
oléuevor, which is exegetical of the ody dyvéc, ‘tin that they think” 
(or imagine, ver. 18) to add affliction to his bonds. This affliction 
does not signify inward trouble (comp. ver. 18, seq.); but that they 
sought to make the apostle’s outward condition worse, though it was 
bad enough already (roi¢ decpoic pov). De Wette is of opinion that 
they did this by representing him amongst the Jews as an enemy to 
the law. Meyer takes a similar view. But would the apostle have 
characterized this as preaching Christ ? If these preachers, as we 
have already shewn, are to be regarded as merely personal oppo- 
nents, ambitious men, and therefore envious of the apostle, then 
must we abide by the opinion that by spreading the gospel they 
sought to inflame the hatred of his enemies, not precisely that of 
Nero, but probably that of the Jews, against Paul, and thereby to 
aggravate his trouble. (It remains to be observed critically that 
the transposition of vers. 16 and 17, according to which the ol 
2& éptOetag would be placed first, is with reason rejected by most 
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critics, since Griesbach, according to Codd. A.B. D.E.F.G., and 
others [comp. Tischendorf on this passage]. This reading also 
makes the connexion with ver. 18 to be more regular. Instead of 
*yeipev, D.***E.K., etc., have émoéperv, whilst A.B.D*F.G. decide 
for éyeiperv,) 

Ver. 18.—These opponents, though they might succeed out- 
wardly in their design (they do not, however, even thus succeed, 
ver. 27), are altogether unsuccessful in so far as the mind of the 
apostle is concerned, which is bent on the single object of desire, 
that Christ may be preached, no matter what private ends may 
mingle with the performance of this work. Ti ydp asks the apostle 
(comp. Rom. iii, 3). Render, not, for how ? referring back to ver. 
12, but how then? The negative answer is involved in the question, 
and does not need to be expressed. The affirmative answer is given 
in tAqv = if only Christ is preached mavzi tpém@, and the ma¢ tpdro¢ 
is more exactly defined by cite—eite ; whether in pretence or in truth, 
De Wette, although he makes out these opponents to be Judaizers, 
yet acknowledges, and Meyer also agrees with him in this, that 
there is here no reference to the doctrines which these persons 
taught, and tries to account for the mildness with which the apostle 
speaks of them by the fact, that they were not perverting a church 
that had been founded by him, and that the apostle, in the condi- 
tion in which he then was, could not but see the importance of the 
gospel being spread, even in its Judaized form. That this was not 
the feeling of the apostle is plainly evident from ii, 2, seq. And 
the Epistle to the Romans abundantly proves that the perversion of 
the church at Rome was not a matter of inferior concern to him. 
How double-tongued must the apostle also have appeared to the 
Philippians, when they compared his opinion of these same oppo- 
nents in this passage, with that which he expressés at ili. 2, seq. 
One must see into what difficulties the view we are controverting 
lands us, especially as—(this De Wette acknowledges)—it is not 
Christian teachers with an unprejudiced leaning towards Judaism 
(so Rilliet and Miiller), but Judaists of the coarsest kind, bitter 
enemies of the apostle, that are here to be supposed. If it be said, 
that adherents of Paul could not have wrought in opposition to him, 
this is indeed true to the extent that they could not have done this 
as adherents of Paul. But this passage points only to the personal 
motives by which they were actuated, viz., ambition, and, as pro- 
ceeding from this, envy, together with a spirit of strife and conten- 
tion, It will require to be proved that there could not be then, as 
well as now, men who sought their own honour in the preaching of 
the gospel (comp. ii. 21), and whose hearts were far from the truth 
which their lips uttered. 

The apostle proceeds to say, J therein do rejoice, yea, and will 
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rejoice. He rejoices now that in every way Christ is preached ; but 
he will also rejoice in this in time to come, despite the machinations 
of his enemies. (’AAAd¢ connects with the following train of thought.) 
The profound feeling of joy which pervades the entire epistle is not 
only not disturbed by the doings of his enemies, but rather height- 
ened, in so far as they preach Christ. It is the heart of an apostle 
into which we here look. 

Ver. 19.—The apostle has just said that his opponents shall not 
rob him of his joy for the future also, yea, I will rejoice; and he 
here further confirms this sentiment, in such a way, however, as to 
leave undetermined what his future destiny shall be, and whether 
his opponents shall accomplish their purpose (to add affliction) or 
not. He only knows so much, that what is mentioned at ver. 18 
shall conduce to his salvation, be it life or death that is appointed 
to him ; his salvation, and therefore his joy, depends as little on the 
one as on the other. He himself knows not which of the two he 
shall choose. In so far as he is individually concerned, he desires to 
depart ; for the sake of others, and, first, chiefly his readers, must 
he desire to live still longer. How assured then is the apostle of his 
dAAa Kai yapjoouwat. But he knows also, ver. 25 (where he drops the 
uncertainty purposely maintained in what goes before) that the 
dvaykatorepov will appear, and that he shall continue to live for their 
advantage ; upon this, however, his rejoicing (yepzjcowar) does not 
depend. 

By the this in ver. 19 can only be meant what in ver. 18 is ex- 
pressed by in this; viz., the preaching of Christ in every way, even 
in pretence. It were quite arbitrary to make it refer back to ver, 17. 
So also Meyer thinks, in opposition to De Wette and others—this 
preaching in pretence shall also turn to his salvation, On drof. 
comp. Luke xxi. 13 ; often used in the Septuagint. Ver. 20 tells us 
in what this salvation consists. This salvation is, however, to be ob- 
tained through the instrumentality of the prayers of the Philippians 
and the supply of the Spirit of Jesus Christ. Meyer takes the lat- 
ter clause as dependent on the 7ij¢ tuav, so that the supply of the 
Spirit is procured by the Philippians, and he refers in support of 
this to the omission of the article. But Winer, whom he quotes, 
lays it down, Gr. § 18, 4, that here in the second principal word the 
repetition of the article is not necessary, as the two nouns are also 
separated from each other by their accompanying genitives.* In- 
tercession on his behalf is the one means, the supply of the Spirit 
of Christ the other, through which the apostle is to obtain that sal- 


* Winer’s statement is (edd. 4 and 6) that the repetition of the article is not needed 
when between the first substantive and its article a genitive is interposed which bee 
longs also to the second substantive. His principle thus sanctions Meyer’sview. The 
reference, however, to this passage, is withdrawu in the 6th ed.—[K. 
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vation. Wecannot but observe how highly the apostle here esti- 
mates the power of intercessory prayer, when he himself makes his 
owrnpia dependent upon it. As regards émuyopyyia Tod mvevpatoc, we 
may with reason abide by the interpretation which Gal. ili. 5 sug- 
gests, according to which tod mvevpatoc is the object of émuxopnyia. 
(On the term émyopyyia, taken from the choragi, whence it comes 
to mean a great expense, see Winer on Gal. iii. 5 ; Harless on Eph. 
iv. 16.) To say that the expression, in the view we have taken of 
it, implies the absence of the Spirit, and could therefore not be used 
with reference to the apostle, were just as unreasonable as to argue 
in the same way from the expression in Acts vil. 55, mAzjpyg Tob 
nvetpatoc. ‘Those commentators who consider the prayers, and the 
supply of the Spirit as cause and effect, are right in so far as that 
the prayers of the Philippians could have, in the general, no other 
import than this. But the émyopyyia appears here as an indepen- 
dent member, and therefore not as the effect of the prayers. 

Ver. 20.—This expectation which the apostle here expresses, 
harmonizes with an accompanying hope whereby it is confirmed. 
According to my earnest expectation and my hope, etc.—Amrokapa- 
doxia (found besides, at Rom. viii. 19) from d76 and xapadoxéw, capite 
erecto specto ; earnest expectation. ‘According to my anxious ex- 
pectation and hope.” The expectation is founded on the hope. 
Both tend to this, that in nothing (comp. ver. 28, év pjdevi) he will 
be ashamed, but that as always, so also now, Christ shall be magni- 
fied in his body. According to this firm hope, he knows that which 
he expresses at ver. 19.—Aloytveca means here as generally, to be 
brought to shame, 7. e., “ to fail in reaching that on which one places 
the glory, honour, and end of his life’ (De Wette). And this end 
is to him Christ ; hence its opposite is, Christ shall be magnified. 
This Meaning of aicyivecOa appears from the common use of the 
term ; in the Septuagint = v‘s, Ps. xxxiv. 4, iv. 29, and other pas- 
sages ; in the New Testament Rom. ix. 33 ; 2 Cor. x. 8; also from 
the connexion with what precedes, and the contrast with what fol- 
lows (weyaAvvOijcerat), so that all interpretations are to be rejected 
which rest on the translation, ‘I shall not have to be ashamed either 
of my own conduct, or that of others, or the circumstance,” etc— 
But Christ shall be magnified in my body. If his opponents could 
accomplish this—that Christ should not be magnified in him, then 
would the apostle’s joy and salvation be frustrated ; but this they 
cannot effect ; since life and death (which is the worst that can 
happen to the apostle) are only different ways of bringing about 
this magnifying of Christ in him (€ite did Gwij¢ elite dud Oavdrov). 
From this last phrase the meaning of év 7 owuaru is self-evident. 
It is the life or death of the body that is here spoken of. (On 
peyaAvvOjoera, comp. Luke i. 46, Acts x. 46, and other passages, 
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with Phil. i 11. Rilliet’s view of this word, as expressive of the 
increase of Christ in the apostle, according to Gal. 11. 20, is ren- 
dered impossible by the ¢v owyart.) The phrase év mdoy rappyoia 
only remains to be considered. It belongs evidently to the antithesis 
with ot« aloyvvOrjcoua (Meyer and others), and the meaning would 
be quite clear if the sentence were taken in an active form thus, “I 
shall magnify Christ év méoy mappyoia ;’ this makes the meaning in 
the passive form quite plain ; only, I conceive that those commenta- 
tors have erred who adhere to the signification ‘‘ boldness, freedom 
of speech,” which does not suit the did Oavdtov, Rather, it is joy- 
Julness, as for example Eph. i. 12 ; Heb. iii. 6, and other passages, 
Comp. Harless on the passage first adduced. In the doy, Meyer 
with reason finds an antithetical reference to the preceding ¢v obdevé, 
Against Hélemann’s view, which refers rappyata to the open pr each- 
ing of the teachers mentioned at ver. 15, seq., comp. Meyer. 

Ver, 21 enters on the confirmation of ‘the latter clause of the pre- 
ceding verse, whether by life or by death. For the magnifying of 
Christ, and as connected therewith for his own salvation, it is all 
one whether life or death shall befall the apostle ; since for me, he 
says, to live is Christ and to die is gain. Grant that the apostle 
has yet longer to live, then for him (éwot with emphasis) to live is 
Christ, ¢. e., his life is entirely consecrated to the service of Christ, 
to the preaching of Christ, as Bengel observes: quicquid vivo, 
Christum vivo ; comp. Gal. ii. 20. Grant that he must die, then to 
die is to him also Christ, nay more, by comparison with the other it 
is gain (comp. ver. 23), for, his longing wish is to be with Christ. But 
the expression «épdo¢ here calls for explanation. Irom its close re- 
lation to peyadvvOjoerae we expect an explanation of how Christ is 
to be magnified by the apostle’s death ; but épdo¢ strictly gives no 
such explanation. Meyer indeed explains it thus: ‘in the assur- 
ance of that gain the apostle will suffer death with joyful courage, 
and his death will conduce to the magnifying of Christ.” But this 
interpretation only makes more manifest what we miss in the word 
Képdoc. Corn. Miiller has felt the difficulty, and therefore supposed 
that the apostle intended to say, et si mihi moriendum est, morior 
Christo ; ita etiam morte mea Christus celebratur ; but that in the 
energy of discourse he did not express this thought, but allowed 
himself to be overcome, by the thought of the gain that would 
thereby accrue to him. The words which follow (ver. 22), besides, 
do not well agree with the interpretation that has hitherto pre- 
vailed. It is not at all clear why the apostle compares the two 
events in respect of their desirableness, It appears to me that ex- 
positors have hitherto had too little regard to the emphasis implied 
in the position of the ¢uoé at the beginning of the clause. This ar- 
rangement is not explained by the connexion with ver. 20, but by 
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that with ver. 19. The hostile preaching of his opponents can in so 
far as the apostle is personally concerned (j0f), only turn to his sal- 
vation, according to the firmly cherished hope (ver. 20), that Christ 
will be magnified in him whether by life or by death ; since to him 
personally it is all one whether he should live or die, whether Christ 
should be magnified by his life or by his death. This is to him 
personally a matter of perfect indifference. For him to live is Christ, 
and for him, as an individual, to die is still preferable, and only a 
regard to the fruit of his labour keeps him from preferring death. 
How could it then be otherwise, than that even what his opponents 
undertook in opposition to him should issue in his salvation, if 
Christ is still magnified in him, and if he personally quite as will- 
ingly magnifies Christ by his death as by his life, nay, considers death 
the more desirable. (Comp. Acts xx. 24.) Thus is the position of 
éuot explained, the meaning of xépdo¢ is clear, and the connexion 
with what follows intelligible, whilst otherwise it appears quite un- 
called for, that the apostle should deliberate with himself, what he 
should choose, since this has no connexion with the peyaAvvOqjcerar, 

Ver. 22.—The apostle has just signified that relatively to him- 
self, death is the more desirable. Opposed to this, however, is an- 
other consideration arising from his calling, which he proceeds to 
state. But if to live in the flesh, this ts the fruit of the labour, 
then I know not what I shall choose. Up to this point it is all one 
to the apostle whether he shall magnify Christ by his life or by his 
death, only the fruit which his apostolical labour produces, keeps 
him from choosing death. What a Christian readiness for death is 
here, and along with this, what apostolic love and devotedness! To 
come to particulars, it is to be borne in mind that the more strict 
limitation of the word ¢jv, used already before, by év capki, is occa- 
sioned by xépdoc, as Meyer and De Wette are also of opinion. Death 
is gain only in consequence of a higher life to which it conducts. 
The apostle joins the ¢jv év oapxi emphatically with todr0, so as to 
form one idea, and thus aims at giving prominence to this subject, 
equivalent to, if to live in the flesh, if this is a condition of the 
fruit. But he immediately adds xapro¢ épyov corresponding to, but 
not signifying the same as «épdoc. (Comp. vers, 23, 24.) By épyov 
is naturally to be understood his apostolical labour. (On xapré¢ 
comp. Rom, i, 18, épyov as at ver. 11, decacoovvn¢ gen. subj.) 

With regard to the words that follow, «at’ré, etc., there is room 
for a difference of opinion as to whether they are to be taken as an 
after-clause, or whether we are to suppose an aposiopesis. Beza’s 
explanation, which makes «i to mean “‘ whether,” and «ai ti to be 
dependent on od yvwpigw, apart from the harshness of the construc- 
tion, does not agree with the sentiment expressed at ver. 24. The 
true way, I conceive, is, with the most recent commentators, to take 
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kat ti, etc., as an after-clause (apodosis). Of this xaé in the apodosis 
we had a parallel instance in 2 Cor. ii. 2. (The rest of the examples 
adduced here by Van Hengel appear to me to be not appropriate.) 
But it is proper to observe, that in both examples this subsequent 
member is not expressed in the form originally intended, For, as 
2 Cor. ii. 2, the apodosis in its simple form would be, ‘‘ then there is 
none to make me glad,” instead of which the question is asked, 
‘who then is there ?” etc., so here also those who suppose that there 
is an aposiopesis—for example, non egre fero (Miiller)—are right, 
in so far as that the apostle did not at first intend to make the sub- 
sequent member of the form «ai ti; but, instead of saying some- 
thing like non egre fero, and then expressing the result, té aipjao- 
par ob yvwpigw, he forms the after-clause immediately with these 
words, and «ai serves then the purpose, as De Wette also remarks, 
of quickly introducing the question. (On 7/, instead of 7ovepov, see 
Winer, § 25, p. 153. On the future, aipjooua for the conjunctive, 
§ 4, 4, b. p. 267.) 

Ver. 23.—The apostle has just said, that he does not decide 
what he shall choose. It is not the reason of this that he here gives 
(for dé is the true reading, not yde, as is abundantly proved), but he 
gives his readers a glance into his heart, in which the personal de- 
sire to be with Christ comes into conflict with his regard to them, 
and therefore brings up again the od yvwpigw of the preceding verse. 
It is the positive side of the od yvwpigw with which the representa- 
tion of his inward experience is to make us acquainted.—vvéyouat 
dé, the emphasis lies on this expression ; dé, however, is not simply 
transitive, as Mcyer maintains, but means “rather.” Fr ovvéyouat, 
the signification “ to be held in straits,” much more, angor, will not 
suffice ; comp. ver. 21, and the words that follow. It means “I 
am held,” teneor (Van Hengel), or still better, according to De 
Wette, “rather am I held fast of both” (comp. Luke xii. 50 ; 2 Cor. 
v.14). The 7zév dvo refers to what precedes. He is held fast of 
death, inasmuch as his (77) desire is towards departing, and (epexe- 
getically) being with Christ. (’Avaadoa, comp, dvddvorc, 2 Tim. iv. 
6, properly signifies to loose cable, 7. e., to depart, Luke xii. 36.) 
The phrase, te be with Christ (comp. 2 Cor. v. 8; Heb. xii. 23; 
Acts vii. 59), implies that, immediately upon death, a new and more 
complete life-fellowship with Christ begins in the soul of man, a 
being at home with the Lord, as it is called in the first passages above 
adduced. A comforting thought this amid the bitterness of death. 
It is evident from the whole scope of the passage that the apostle 
speaks here only of death and not of the coming of Christ. Comp. 
Meyer, p. 36, who strikingly observes, that the New Testament 
view of the coming of Christ finds no development here, but rather 
falls into the background ; against which see i. 7; iii. 20, seq. 


a) 
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{ToAAG yap pa?rov xpeicoov ; these words explain this desire of the 
apostle. (On pa@AAov with the compar., see Winer's Gr., § 35, 1, p. 214.) 

Ver. 24.—This verse is closely connected in meaning with the 
last clause, ver. 23; it would be more strictly logical to connect it 
with ovvéyoua. The consideration of what is profitable for others 
stands opposed to the apostle’s longing desire so far as he is person- 
ally concerned ; the dvayxadtepov dv tpa¢ to the xpeiooov. ‘These 
expressions mutually explain each other; both have a relative sig- 
nification. (’Avayxatétepov, which Van Hengel renders “ too neces- 
sary,” may perhaps be a less accurate expression : émeévery corre- 
sponds to dvadtca.) 

Vers. 25, 26—Whatever uncertainty the apostle might feel as 
to what he should choose, he expresses himself with the utmost con- 
fidence as to what is to befall him. There is certainly nothing said, 
in what precedes, of the apostle’s state of mind being one of waver- 
ing and indecision, such as Dr. Baur discovers here, and character- 
izes as improper. Rather does he seek, by the distinction here 
made, to prove that for himself he is equally prepared for life and 
for death. On the contrary, the utmost decision of mind is ex- 
pressed, as he is equally prepared for both events. What the 
apostle has characterized as more needful, namely, his abiding, will 
take place ; yevd Kai (as consequence), cvumapayerd (corresponding 
to the dv’ tude ; it does not include the sense of ‘‘ seeing again”); 
and precisely on the fact of its being more needful is his assurance 
founded ; todro rero0a¢ oida. The rovro here relates to what goes 
before (as also Meyer and De Wette explain it), and is not con- 
nected with 7evov6wc, as pre-indicative of the subject-matter of oida, 
The fruit of his remaining together with them alive, is to be the 
advancement and joy of their faith ; which may be regarded as 
an explication of 6v’ tude (ver. 24). The genitive miotews depends 
on mpokorjy as well as on yapav; it is the subjective genitive ; the 
faith itself is to advance and to rejoice. This however is not to be 
merely in consequence of the happy issue of his imprisonment, for 
this would not correspond to the phrase, zt 7s more needful for you, 
immediately preceding ; but in so far as life, and abiding with them 
is to the apostle equivalent to Christ. (On tpoxon7 comp. 1 Tim. 
iv. 15, according to which zpox. judy may certainly be taken also, 
with Van Hengel, independently.) 

Ver. 26.—As at vers. 9 and 10 first ec, then Zva denotes the end 
aimed at, so also here.—The end here is, that their glorying in 
Christ may be abundant in him, by his return again to them. Meyer 
has rightly apprehended the sense and scope of the passage, except 
that I would not regard xavynua here, any more than at 1 Cor. v. 6, 
as meaning materies gloriandi, but glorying. This glorying becomes 
abundant in consequence of the progress and joy of faith already 
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mentioned, from which it is self-evident that év Xpior determines 
the mode of the increase. (Meyer.) For what is all increase of 
faith, else than inward fellowship with him. Jn me, denotes the 
object, in whom this glorying abounds. (‘Ev ¢uoi is therefore not to 
be connected with xavynua alone.) Ard points to the means of this 
increase, viz., the return of the apostle to them, in so far as their 
faith was to be thereby advanced, and carried forward to full joy- 
fulness. 

With reference to the apostle’s hope of being emancipated from 
prison, and returning again to the church, compare Philem. 22, 
and mark the climax from éA7igw to oida. Meyer, with reason, as- 
signs its full force to olda, in opposition to those who would here 
admit only a probabiliter sperare ; but when he goes on to say that 
along with this it must be acknowledged that the event did not cor- 
respond to this assurance, but does not warrant the supposition of a 
second imprisonment, we cannot but think, in opposition to him, that 
this passage, taken by itself, does confirm such a supposition. 


§ 3. Tae Apostix’s Earnest WISH WITH RESPECT TO THE 
CHURCH. 


_ G27. 18.) 


Joyful is the apostle’s Christianity, in spite of all oppression and 
enmity ; joyful also is theirs to be, and the apostle’s present con- 
dition will issue in making it so. But this joyfulness, to which they 
are to attain, has a condition annexed to it on the side of the Phi- 
lippians. This condition, a condition of a twofold nature, they must 
fulfil if they are to arrive at such joy. This is set forth in the 
apostle’s earnest request, contained in the present section. For the 
exhortation contained in this section is to be viewed as an earnest 
personal request of the apostle. Comp. i. 27 ; il. 1, seq. ; i, 16-18. 
His own joy, his own credit, depends on it. Hence the reference to 
himself, and the motives of a personal nature, which we find in these 
admonitions, comp. i. 80; ii. 1,2. We must not omit to notice 
here, the ardent love of the apostle towards the church, with which 
he, the stronger, would lift up the weaker to his own level, and 
would fain make them partners with him in his confirmation, and 
the joy thence resulting. 

Vers. 27-30 contain the condition of true joyfulness and faith 
(of which the apostle himself is the pattern, i. 19, seq., and to which 
they also are to attain, i. 26, 27), in its one aspect. It is stated first 
of all, in general, as conducting themselves (rodcteveoOar) worthily 
of the gospel of Christ ; since from Christ all joy proceeds. And 
such a conduct is to display itself in their standing fast in one 
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spirit, which is necessary on the one side against their adversaries, ver. 
30, and on the other in their relation to one another, if their strug- 
gle for the faith is to succeed. They too have to do with adversa- 
ries, as well as the apostle ; in their right deportment towards these 
they have an evident token of salvation, like the apostle who knows, 
ver. 19, that this shall turn to his salvation. It is, as is expressly 
said, verse 30, the same conflict ; and the apostle’s trial and confir- 
mation in this conflict, furnish a true pattern for them, as deline- 
ated in the preceding verses. 

Ver. 27.—The word povoy (Gal. ii. 10, v. 13) introduces that 
upon which all depends, as the sole, but indispensable condition of 
the coming to them again (mentioned at vers. 25 and 26), for the 
joy of their faith. This one condition, however, comprises within 
itself a fulness of obligations. It is dsiwe tot ehayyediov tov Xprotod 
modrevecdat. (Similarly Col. i. 10; déiwe tod xvpiov ; Eph. iv. 1, 
dking Tij¢ KAjoewc TepiTateiv.) In todttevecbar he represents them as 
citizens of the kingdom of God upon earth, who take from Christ 
their fundamental law in the gospel (comp. Acts xxiii. 1, and Meyer’s 
note); and he is led to this representation by having in his mind (as 
Meyer observes) a church-life conformable to the gospel. They are 
to conduct themselves in a manner worthy of this their fundamental 
law (v6u0c, not certainly in the Old Testament sense), in order that 
the apostle, whether he come or be absent, may hear this of them— 
viz., that they stand in one spirit, striving unanimously for the faith 
of the gospel, etc. Eire éA@#v supposes the case mentioned at ver. 
26 in the words by my coming. This therefore first. But in the 
other case the apostle desires to hear this of them. The apostle is 
not speaking here of his deliverance or non-deliverance from impris- 
onment, for his deliverance is already presupposed. The term 
dxovow has given rise to needless difficulties ; it serves for each of 
the two supposed cases. (Comp. Meyer.) My view of the meaning 
of the words that follow, has already been expressed in the para- 
phrase given above. I agree with Meyer here throughout, except in his 
referring ovv in ovvaOdobvrtec to the apostle. In iv. 3 pot is expressly 
added. But here, where the apostle has in view the collective 
church—where the expressions in one spirit, with one mind, em- 
phatically enjoin unity and concord among the Philippians—and 
where they are the subject of the sentence (or7Kere, etc.), the reference 
of ctv to the apostle seems to me quite inadmissible. With reference 
to the words ozzjxete (stand fast), ovvabAobvtec—rrupépuevor ; the figs 
ures which they respectively involve will be apparent to every one. 
De Wette and Meyer have with reason understood the év évi rvev- 
watt, not of the Holy Ghost, but as a church may have pd wuy7, so 
also may it have év mvedua, a common spirit. In support of this more 
general signification of rvetya, Storr has with reason referred to 1 
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Cor. iv. 21; 1 Peter iii, 4; and those passages which Van Hengel 
(who, with Matthies and Rheinwald, takes the expression to mean 
the Holy Spirit), cites against this interpretation, are of a very 
questionable kind. So at 1 Cor. xii. 13, the expression el¢ év rvedua 
could scarcely be explained otherwise than here, ‘‘ At the same 
time it is self-evident to the Christian consciousness that this unity 
of the human spirit is the effect of the Holy Spirit’s working.” 
(Meyer.) On zveipa and pvy7, see Olshausen on Acts iv. 32, and 
further on in this epistle, ii. 2. This unity of spirit in belief and in 
feeling, and the harmony of soul that springs from it, is brought 
prominently forward by the apostle as a fruit of the agiw¢ mrodsteves- 
6a, since, for the Philippians everything depended upon this, in the 
conflict with their adversaries. For then only can the battle be 
successfully fought, when unity prevails among the fellow-combat- 
ants. Then the one strengthens the other, and the one shields the 
other ; the weak are borne up by the strong, and the strong gain in 
the union courage and confidence. Even the caricature of true unity 
of mind and soul, a self-formed esprit du corps, what a power it has ! 
What ought our church to be, what might it be, were it but to attest 
this uniting power of the Divine Spirit! But how far isit still from 
that condition to which the apostle ascribes the capability of carry- 
ing on a successful struggle. 

Ver. 28.—And in nothing terrified by your adversaries. They are 
to stand fast without letting themselves be terrified in any one thing 
by their adversaries. The term mrvpeoOa (generally used of horses 
who take fright) is adjusted to the metaphor of an open contest. 
With regard to these adversaries, De Wette and Meyer are agreed 
that they were not Judaists, or malicious false teachers in general, 
but rather such as were not Christians, enemies of the gospel in 
general, which is already indicated in the expression striving to- 
gether in the faith of the gospel, but still more clearly at vers. 29 
and 30; comp. infra. That there was no lack of such adversaries 
in Philippi, may be inferred from what befel the apostle himself 
there, Acts xvi. 11, seq., and in the neighbourhood, xvii. 5, seq. 
Comp. also 2 Cor. ii, 14-17. Whether or not they were Jews (d7e- 
Ooivrec "lovdaior) must be left undecided. The probability is, how- 
ever, that they were. In what follows we read, with Tischendorf, 
according to Codd. A.B.C.D.*F.G. ijrig éoriv abroic . . . . duiv 08. 
(In favour of the latter clause are Codd. D.***E.F.LK., ete., and 
many versions.) The sense is, “stand fast and let nothing terrify 
you, as this (ground of encouragement) is to them an evident token 
of perdition, but to you of salvation, and that of God ; for to you 
the grace is given on the account of Christ, not only to believe on 
him, but also to suffer for him,” etc. "Hrec (a familiar instance of at- 
traction) refers to the preceding term pi mrvpépevor, as is proved by 
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the connexion with ver, 29, rdovevv, and is to be explained by “ which 
steadfastness amid all the sufferings that shall overtake them.” This 
is to them, viz., the adversaries, an é@vdevdic dnwdeiacg (on eEvdersic 
comp. Rom. iii. 25 ; 2 Cor, viii. 24) tuiv dé owrnpiac, The terms 
areca and owrnpia, are used here as ordinarily by the apostle ; comp. 
1 Cor. i. 18 and other passages. It is not the issue of the conflict 
on this side of time that is meant, but the final issue. And that of 
God. ‘ These words strengthen the encouragement which was in- 
tended by jjric, etc., so that todro is not to be arbitrarily limited to 
the second half of jjric,” etc. (Meyer.) So Van Hengel and De 
Wette. Those engaged in this conflict, says the apostle, have (al- 
though the presentiment may not always be felt on both sides) a 
token foreshewing the ultimate issue, and that, a token given by 
God himself, and therefore infallible, namely, the steadfastness of 
the Christian, by which all the terrors of a hostile world, and even 
those of death itself, are put to shame. Whether the world ac- 
knowledges the pre-indicative token or not, will not affect the sen- 
timent here expressed. Similarly Rom. viii. 17 ; 2 Tim. ii. 2, and 
elsewhere. The apostle in the next verse more exactly shews to 
what extent this unaffrighted steadfastness of the Christian involves 
such a token of God for them as for their adversaries. 

Ver. 29.—For to you it is given, etc. De Wette says, that this 
and the following verse contain motives to steadfastness, as if an ex- 
hortation preceded ! The apostle only expresses what he desires to 
hear concerning them. Meyer’s interpretation also, as I conceive, 
suffers in clearness because he understands the 67, «. tr. A., merely 
as confirmatory of the cai todto dm6 Oeod, and not (as we do) as an 
explanation of the whole sentence, é70 Ocoi not excluded. The con- 
struction of the passage does not accord with Meyer’s view ; for 
the subject would of necessity require to be brought forward, at 
least not tiv but évapicOn would have to be placed first. Or is the 
position of tpiv really accounted for by the sentiment which Meyer 
finds here, ‘‘as it is yow to whom the favour is given, so it is certain 
that that token proceeds from God, who would not otherwise have 
bestowed upon you that double favour ?” On the other hand, all be- 
comes clear and simple, when 67: is taken asillustrative of the whole 
sentence preceding. ’Eyapio6n is then used in reference to dro tod Ocod 
and even the power given of grace to suffer for Christ (for that is 
the idea), as the positive element in the pu7} mrvpecGat, is the evident 
token given of God as well of the dr@dAea as of the owrnpia. A 
sentiment ‘this which needs no further justification j phe history of 
every martyr illustrates it. The construction of the sentence be- 
comes quite apparent by the resumption of the 10 imép Xpiorod, at To 
brép aitov. The apostle is just about to say, for to you is the grace 
given to suffer for Christ; but he interposes the additional words, 
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not only to believe on him, in order to make still more clear what 
that is, in which the évdevét¢ consists. The surprise of many com- 
mentators, at suffering being represented as a gift of grace, has es- 
sentially nothing to do with this passage, since to suffer for Ohrist, 
and for his sake is quite another thing. And for what else do we 
honour the Christian martyr but for this highest manifestation of 
grace in him, which has made him strong to suffer for Christ, 
and to yield up everything temporal for the sake of that which is 
eternal ? 

Ver. 30.—Having the same conflict which ye saw in me and now 
hear to be in me. In these words the apostle directs them for their 
comfort and encouragement to his own example, as they had seen it 
and now hear of it. It is no strange thing then that befalls them, but 
the same as has befallen him. With him may they comfort themselves, 
but from him also may they learn how to conduct themselves in this 
conflict. “Eyovrec, “in that you have the same conflict,” is not used 
in place of the dative, and to be connected with ipiv éyapio0n (so 
Meyer); but to be connected with 7doyev, as Matthies and Van 
Hengel explain it, referring to Eph. ii. 18, iv 2. (Comp. Winer’s Gr., § 
63, 2.) The oloy eidere (for this, not idere, is the true reading), év 
éyoi refers to what befel the apostle at Philippi (Acts xvi. 22, seq.; 
1 Thess, ii, 2). Kai viv dxovere, These words afford additional evi- 
dence in favour of the view we have taken regarding the opponents 
of the apostle, delineated at ver. 15, seq. For nothing is here said 
of a conflict with false teachers, on the part of the Philippians, but 
of personal persecution with its attendant sufferings. Hence Meyer, 
who does not agree with us in our view of the opponents, ver. 15, 
finds himself under the necessity of making tov adtov dyaéva refer to 
ver. 7, thus overlooking all that the apostle has immediately before 
communicated regarding himself rd a7’ éué, and by ver. 26 and 27 
has placed in a connexion so close with that which he says to the 
Philippians with respect to them, (’Ev éyoé is “‘ in me” as subject. 
Comp. Acts iv. 2.) 

Chap. ii. 1-18.—Hitherto, the apostle has expressed what he 
wishes to hear of the Philippians, with regard to their conduct to- 
wards their adversaries. Jormailly it is no exhortation, but in sub- 
stance a most urgent one. He now proceeds, in the second part of 
this section, to shew them how, on the other hand, their conduct one 
towards another, must be characterized, if they are to be qualified 
for such a bold striving for the faith in one spirit, and are to attain 
to the full joy of faith. First and foremost, they must be of one 
mind amongst themselves. To such a unanimity, however, only 
humble, self-denying love can lead, of which they had before them 
a high example in the incarnate, but precisely on account of such 
self-denying love, the exalted Christ. So ought they to work out 
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heir salvation, not in pride and a spirit of self-conceit, but with fear 
and trembling, votncbiclnie that itis not they, but God who works 
to will and to do, and to do all so as to fulfil their high calling as 
lights of the world, for a rejoicing to the apostle in the day of the 
Lord. Nay, though his priestly labour amongst them should cost 
him his life, still he rejoices, and they are to rejoice with him. Thus 
the end returns to the beginning. How they were to attain to such 
joy (vers. 25, 26) was the point from which the exhortation set out, 
and the conclusion is, that both they and the apostle attain to this 
joy even in the case of his death. 

Ver. 1—The apostle specifies the standing in one spirit as the 
condition of a successful contest. But this was the very thing in 
which the church at Philippi was still defective. Therefore the 
apostle now conjures them to fulfil this condition in their conduct 
one towards another. He however closely connects this exhortation 
with ver. 30. (So Meyer, De Wette, on ver. 27.) Of the motives, 
ver. 1, by which the apostle conjures his readers to give heed to his 
admonition, and their arrangement, different views are taken. First 
of all it is certain that the first and third members have this in 
common, that, as Meyer expresses it, they indicate the objective 
principle of the Christian life (¢v Xpror@— rvevuaroc), whilst the sec- 
ond and fourth mark the corresponding subjective principle (dyann¢ 
—orTdAdyxva, oixtipuoi). Thus the verse divides itself into two parts, 
each having two members. But these two parts are contra-distin- 
guished from each other again by this, that the first denotes what 
proceeds from the apostle, the second that which is to exist on the 
part of the readers, to whom the admonition is addressed, as the 
motive to obedience. For I can on no account consent to the inter- 
pretation of Meyer, who, because of ver. 2, would consider all the 
four terms as denoting what is to exist on the part of the Philip- 
pians. Does it appear from what goes before, and what follows, 
that it is the apostle who needs encouragement from them, and not 
rather they, who need admonition from him? One might be inclined 
to refer tapapvO.ov dydrnc¢ to the Philippians. But there is also no 
reason for this, as the apostle, whose fundamental tone of mind is joy 
(vers. 18, 19), has not represented himself as standing in need of 
consolation from them, but seeks rather to elevate them to his joy. 
Therefore he says, ver.2, fulfil ye my joy. And with reference to 
the expression in the fourth member, 7 any bowels and mercies, 
De Wette has already well remarked that the apostle does not here 
lay claim to their compassion on account of his present condition, 
except in so far as ‘ he would be unhappy through their want of 
unanimity.” Thus then must we abide by the opinion, that the 
mapdnanac, as also the rapapt@cov proceed from the apostle, whilst 
the two following members denote that which is to exist among the 
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Philippians. apaji6cov, however, does not signify, as is generally 
understood, ‘‘ comfort,” but “ persuasion,” edlnning persuasion of 
love. The kind persuasion of love is placed over against the ear- 
nest admonition of Christ. (It is evident that in both clauses, as 
also in the succeeding clauses of the verse, éori is to be supplied. 
This expression, 7f there is, is besides to be understood in a general 
sense, not, with Meyer, to be explained, “‘ if there is amongst you.” 
Why should the apostle not have expressed this, if such was his 
meaning ? Rather, ‘ the Philippians are on their part to attest the 
existence of all this by fulfilment of that to which the apostle so 
earnestly exhorts them.” Doubtless the apostle has the Philippians 
in his mind, but he expresses the idea in a general form. On év 
XpiorG, compare our remarks at i. 26. The exhortation is thereby 
characterized as one which, both in respect of its matter and form 
is based upon Christ. Wahl correctly expresses it, quam dat con- 
junctio cum Christo. On rapdéxanowe comp. Rom. xii. 8 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 
3; 1 Thess. ii. 3, and other passages. On tapapiOcov 1 Thess. ii. 11, 
As parallel to this see Rom. xv. 30.) 

If any fellowship of the Spirit, if any bowels and mercies, 
namely, on the part of those admonished. By kowwvia mpyedvpatog 
the apostle denotes that which we found at i. 5-7 to be the charac- 
teristic excellence of the church at Philippi. What a strong chal- 
lenge then is addressed to them in these words ? The meaning of 
the words, I understand to be, as Van Hengel expresses it, si per 
communem Spiritum sanctum quedam animorum conjunctio est ; 
literally, if there is a fellowship of the Spirit, ‘‘in virtue of which the 
prayers of the one find an echo in the hearts of the others.” (De 
Wette.) Ilvetya I understand in the same sense as above, i. 27. To 
this fellowship, the apostle, so far as his relation to the Philippians 
was concerned, could well appeal. (Comp. i. 5, seq.) I am in- 
duced to think, that the expression here does not signify “ fellow- 
ship with the Spirit of God, or participation in him,” since all the 
remaining clauses involve the idea of the relation of the Philippians 
one to another. And how remote would the connexion be, between 
the existence of such a fellowship with the Spirit of God, and the 
exhortation that follows—fulfil ye my joy. No—this expression 
also, must contain a motive derived from the relation of those who 
are exhorted to him who exhorts. In other passages, as 2 Cor. xiii, 
13, the expression, “fellowship of the Holy Spirit,’ may signify 
participation in the Holy Spirit, but here the context is against 
this meaning, El twa orAdyyva, etc., ‘if there is heartfelt love and 
compassion,” as proof of the cowwria already mentioned. (With 
onddyyva comp. i. 8; olxtipyot as at Rom, xii. 1; 2 Cor. i. 3, and 
other passages. On the plural, see Winer § 27, 3, p. 159. On the 
conditional sense of these words, see supra. The reading tv¢ for 
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riva, though strongly confirmed, is yet, according to Winer and 
others, to be regarded as an error of the transcriber, § 35, 1, p. 273.) 

Ver. 2—Fulfil ye my joy that ye be like-minded, etc. He gives 
them to understand that this alone is wanting to fill up the meas- 
ure of his joy. (Comp. John ii. 29; 2 Cor. x. 6, and other pas- 
sages.) And ought not the Philippians to give heed to his request ? 
Can we imagine an exhortation and entreaty more urgent, than that 
which the apostle here addresses to them? (Comp. i.4.) They 
are to fulfil his joy by being like-minded. “Iva is not, with Meyer, 
to be taken as signifying purpose, nor with Van Hengel as referring 
to an omitted tavtnv, but in a weakened sense, on which comp, 
Winer’s Gr., § 44, 8, 9, p. 299. The 70 abro dpovetv (comp. iii. 15, iv. 
2; Rom. xii. 16, xv. 5) is then more exactly defined by the participles 
that follow, as equal love which penetrates all, and unites all, and a 
unanimous (comp. supra ud yvy7q) striving after the one object com- 
mon to all (unum habentes ad quod adspirent omnes per totam vi- 
tam—Van Hengel). For oiupvyo is not, as Meyer also has per- 
ceived, to be taken as an independent clause, but connected with 
ppovotvtec ; as thus not only do the several clauses become more ele- 
gantly proportioned to one another, but principally, 76 &v dpovody- 
te¢ affordsa more suitable accessory explanation of the 10 abté ¢po- 
veiv ; for ovpapvyot TO ev dpoveiv is a resolution of the 76 ait6 dpovetv 
into its constituent parts. 

Vers. 3 and 4 point out the special obstacles that lie in the way 
of this 76 ato dpoveiv, and shew what reason the apostle had in the 
social condition of the church at Philippi, to press so earnestly the 
exhortation to unity. It is not divisions in the church that are here 
to be understood, but a striving, hurtful to unity, on the part of 
individuals, to make themselves important. And the improper 
motives that lead to this are here specified. (Comp. supra, i. 5.) 
Their common source was selfishness, which is always to be found 
along with a want of humility and self-denying love ; and this self- 
fishness was displayed in strife and vain glory. 

Ver. 3.—Mydév rata épibciay 7) Kevodotiav (scil. dpovodvtec or tTot- 
ovvrec, Winer, § 64, 2, p. 518). The apostle proceeds with his exhor- 
tation, and sets in opposition to the positive elements of the una- 
nimity which he is inculcating, those negative characteristics which 
the circumstances of the church suggested. ‘‘ Willing nothiny from 
party spirit and vain ambition,” so the apostle exhorts, On xara, 
Winer, § 49, p. 478. On épi6eia, comp. supra i., 17.—Kevodoégia is 
found only here. Comp. for what remains, Gal. v. 26. The exact 
sense of these words is rendered perfectly clear by the following 
dAdd, gq. d., “ but by virtue of humility, each esteeming others bet- 
ter than himself.” On the dative, 77 tam. Winer, § 31, 6, p. 193. 
The article is used, because, according to Meyer, the word denotes 
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a species- -“ through the virtue of humility.” We learn from what 
is here said, that there were those in the church, who, from a want 
of humility, pushed themselves forward and sought to make them- 
selves important. Instead of turning their eyes, as humility would 
teach, upon their own failings and the excellencies of others, instead 
of seeing their own faults as a beam in the eye, those of others as a 
mote, whereby alone it were possible candidly to place others above 
themselves, they sought to get the acknowledgment of their own 
excellencies, which could not but end in uncharitableness towards 
others. The apostle is therefore speaking here, not of divisions in 
doctrine, but rather (as is also indicated at i. 9) of a false activity 
and forwardness, of which zeal for the good cause was made to serve 
as the excuse. So also De Wette, p. 194, says, “it was emulation 
and pride in the service of virtue”’—and Meyer, p. 47. 

Ver. 4.—The second negative characteristic relates to this want 
of love, which is coupled with pride, often with the pride of a pre- 
tended Christianity. M7 ta éavtév Exaorou oKorotvteg GAAG Kai Ta 
érépwv Exaotot—(for this we hold with Tischendorf to be the true 
reading, not éxaoro¢ in both clauses, nor oxoveite)—“‘ not every one 
looking to his own, but every one also to the things of others.” 
Leoreiv like Gyretv, uu. 21; 1 Cor. x. 24, 33, xii, 5. From the sig- 
nification which oxoreiv bears at ii.-1T, and other passages, as well 
as from the connexion with what precedes, commentators have been 
induced to explain 7a éav7dv and ta étépwr, “his own excellencies 
and those of others,” a view which Meyerand De Wette have rightly 
rejected. In that case the cai would have been quite superfluous, 
Rather, the apostle as he enjoins humility before, now enjoins on his 
readers the true, self-denying love of their neighbour. A reckless 
pursuit of one’s own interest is already separation in principle. True 
unity and concord can flourish only there, where every one looks not 
merely to himself and his own, but also to the things of others ; in 
other words, only where love reigns, that love which is described in 
1 Cor. xiii. 4-7. The words xai ta érépwv by which the apostle 
softens the severity of his injunction in its expression (comp. Winer. 
§ 55, 8, p. 441) are worthy of notice, when taken into comparison 
with 1 Cor. x. 23, and those similar passages where no such xaé is 
used. We see from this, that the apostle only aims at divesting 
their otherwise laudable exertions to distinguish themselves, of all 
selfishness. (Comp. also on iv. 2.) 

Vers. 6—-11.—Curist AS THE EXAMPLE OF SELF-DENYING LOVE,* 

* On the extensive literature connected with this passage, comp. Keil (opuse ac ed. 
Goldhorn. Lips., 1821) Hélemann a. a. Q, p. 124. Of most recent date the following are 
adduced by Meyer, viz, Kraussold in den Annalen der ges. Theologie. 1835, ii., p. 273, 
seq. Stein in den Stud. u. Krit. 1837, p. 165, seq. Philippi der thiitige Gehorsam Christi. 


Berl. 1841. As belonging to anvearlier period may be named, H. Morus opp. theol., p. 
67, seq. Kesler observ. in ep. P. ad Phil. u. Thesauro novo, ex Mus. Hasaei et Ikenii 
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The apostle has particularized humility and self-denying love as the 
condition of true unity. He is now briefly to illustrate what he has 
said on these by an example, the example of Jesus Christ. In him 
they are to learn of what mind they must be, in order to attain to 
the ro aitd dpovetv, for he is the highest example of self-denial, 
without which there is no humility and no love. It is not however 
one of these only, but both, that are set before them in the example 
of Christ, in their union and all pervading influence. From his ex- 
ample, too, they are at the same time to learn how this state of 
mind alone (the opposite of their strife and vain glory) confers 
worth in the eye of God—how the way to exaltation and glory is 
that of self-humiliation in lowly sacrificing love. Comp. Matth. 
xviii. 1, seq. 

Ver. 5.—Totro yap ¢poveicOw év tiv 6 nai év X. I._—Tdo is not 
found in the manuscripts of best authority, A.B,C. in 17. 37, in sev- 
eral versions, nor in the Fathers, and has therefore been cancelled 
by Lachmann and Tischendorf. Still, Meyer may be right in retain- 
ing it. (See his crit. obs.) It is then explicative. There is also 
some doubt as to the reading ¢poveioOw, for which most manuscripts 
have ¢poveire (A.B.C.*D.E.F.G. and others). The internal evidence 
is in favour of @poveio@w, as 6 Kai év X. I. is not suitable to dpoveite. 
— Ev wpiv can, on account of the following év X, ’I. signify only “ in 
you,” not “among you.” Kai, before év X.’1., isnot, as Van Hengel ex- 
plains, “‘ cum maxime,” but indicates the ¢dentity of disposition that is 
to be between the Philippians and Christ. At év X. 1, é¢pov70n is to 
be supplied. We must here look more particularly at the subject of 
the verses that follow (6-8), and the olyect of ver. 9, seq. ’Ev X.’I., 
says the apostle, dc, etc. It cannot be denied in opposition to De 
Wette that “ the historical Christ” is the subject, and it is also true 
that vers. 8-11 plainly speak of the Christ who was on the earth, 
and was exalted to heaven. But we should proceed too hastily were 
we to build upon this the assumption, that these verses can only 
represent an action of the “ historical Christ,” or more exactly of the 
Aéyog évoapxoc, and must be interpreted in accordance with this 
assumption. Here it will suffice to refer to such passages as Col. 
i, 18, where neither vide tij¢ dydmn¢ adtod, according to the true in- 
terpretation of vidc, nor Adyo¢ doapxocg is the subject, and yet it is 
said, ver. 15, d¢ gori elxav Tod Oeod tod dopdtov, mpwrdtoKos Tdone KTi- 
oewe ; Ott év ait® éxtiobn ta navta; and then again, ver. 18, xa’ aitéc 
gotiv 7 Kepady Tod oduatoc, Similarly, Heb. i. 1, seq. ; 2 Cor. viii. 9. 
We see there that things are said concerning the “ historical Christ” 


tom. ii., p. 947, seq. Schultens, sylloge. diss. Philol. Exeg. tom. i., p. 443, seq. Mare 
tini in Gabler’s Journal fiir auserl. theol. Lit. iv., p. 34, seq. Von Ammon, Magazin 
far Christliche prediger ii. 1, p. 7, seq. Tittmann op. theol., p. 642, seq.: principally, 
however, the commentation by Keil first adduced. 
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without any change of the subject which relate partly to his pres 
human, partly to his human state, and that which was consequent 
upon it. So that the specifying of the sulyect does not determine 
beforehand the sense of what follows, but leaves us at liberty to 
find, in what follows, elements belonging not merely to the human 
but also to the pre-human state of the person here designated by the 
words Xpiord¢ Injcotc. Comp. also Meyer, p. 46. ‘“ The name 
Xpord¢ "Iqootv¢ is all the more proper, as the person designated was 
to be represented not merely with reference to his pre-human glory, 
but at the same time also with reference to his human abasement 
and consequent exaltation.” But these observations are not in- 
tended to anticipate the interpretation of the passage which alone 
must decide the matter. 

Ver. 6.—'0¢ év popdij Oe0d brdpywr, etc. On the signification of 
the word jopd7 we find the more recent commentators pretty much 
at one ; on the application of its meaning, however, there is great 
diversity of opinion. How could there be any reasonable doubt as 
to the signification of the word ? Its derivation (from papzrw) its 
identity with the Latin forma (by transposition of the letters, Pas- 
sow’s Lex.), its use in profane literature (comp. on this Van Hengel, 
p. 141, seq.), as in all the passages of the New Testament in which 
opp itself, or any word derived from it occurs, shew, that pop¢7 is 
equivalent to neither ovoia or voc, nor to status or conditio, but to 
form, figure,* outline ; in general it denotes the external appearance 
and representation, consequently, just the very opposite of ovoia, in 
so far as this denotes what lies beneath the form, and comes to be 
represented in it. The signification odoia is besides rejected by the 
context ; as, at ver. 7 with reference to the jop@7) Ocot it is said éx- 
évwoev Eavtov, which certainly cannot be the case in respect of his 
Divine nature. We can have’ little difficulty, at tie same time, in 
determining the more exact sense of pop¢7) Ocod. At Col. i. 15, Christ 
(as the Son of God’s love) is called the eixav tot Ocod Tot dopdrov ; at 
2 Cor. iv. 4, eixav tod Ocod; at Heb.i.3, the vloc, dnavyaopwa tij¢ ddéno 
kal Yapaxrijp Tig brootdcewe adtov. What in our passage is denoted by 
popp7, Tov Oeod, is there denoted by eix@v rod Ocod, only that the latter 
expression places the person spoken of in a more strictly defined rela- 
tion to 6 Oed¢ as his image ; whilst that in our passage is not intended 
primarily to indicate anything regarding his relation to 6 Oe6¢, but to 
describe the glory of that state of existence out of which he passed to 
enter into that of the popp7 dovAov. We need only keep in view the 
contrast in the words popd7jv dovAov AaBdyv in order to understand 
why the apostle does not here designate Christ elxav tod Ocod ; for, 
could he say, 0¢ eixwy tod Oeod Ov =. , éavrov éxévwoev elxdva dov- 
dov AaBiv ? The latter idea, already unsuitable in itself, would be 


* With Hesychius = eldoc; with Suidas == mpdaoye. 
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perfectly unintelligible in reference to eixov tod Ae0d. The most of 
commentators are thus far agreed, that popd7 properly signifies 
“form,” “figure,” and that consequently it implies a form of « exist- 
ence on the “part of the subject named ; and that the expression 
elk@v Tov Oeov contains a similar idea. So Keil, Matthies, Van Hen- 
gel, De Wette, Meyer. But their views take different directions 
regarding the question when this being in the form of God took 
place. Van Hengel, up till this point, at one with us, answers, 
Christus in hac terra, quanquam poterat, gloriosus esse noluit. 
Similarly De Wette—‘“ Christ, when he entered on his Messianic 
career had the Divine glory (potentially) in himself, and might have 
made manifestation of it in his life.” Others, on the contrary, as 
for example Meyer, think that Christ’s pre-human state of existence 
is here represented. Quite as various are also of necessity the views 
held on the question, what is specially signified by the pop7) Ocot P 
Those who regard the Aéyo¢ doapkoc as the subject, have a sufficient 
explanation in the eixov tod Geot and similar passages ; those, on the 
other hand, who regard the incarnate Christ as the subject, can ex- 
plain it only by the doga, of which John speaks, ch. i, 11, ii. 14, or 
by the passage in John xiv. 9, he who seeth me seeth the Father, 
and others to the same effect ; and they will associate with this the 
proofs of his divinity in his words and works, especially his miracles, 
or his beatitas and gloria divina. For in what else but this could 
his pop? Geod consist during his life upon earth ? The course pur- 
sued by De Wette most evidently shews that there is no escape 
from this signification of yopd7 if it is referred to the Adyog évoapxoc. 
After having rightly explained pop as equivalent to eixwv, and 
maintained (in opposition to the interpretation that would refer the 
expression to all manifestations of Divine majesty in the life of 
Christ), that ¢v poppy 9e0b, etc., must precede his historical career, 
on account of ver. 7, he can yet understand nothing else by the pop¢7) 
6eod than the grace and truth (John i. 14), and all moral qualities 
of God, the power of working miracles, the beatitas which belonged 
to Christ. And does it better the case when he tells us that this 
opoy has not preceded the earthly, but the historical career of our 
Lord ? Or rather does not this explanation give up the result ar- 
rived at, with reference to the signification of the word popd7j, and 
lose sight of the affinity betwixt the expressions pop and eixdy ? 
Compare those passages in which Christ is called eixav tod Oeod, and 
see whether a similar signification can be applied to them, or rather 
whether the expression is not in every instance used either of his 
state of existence before he was upon the earth (as 2 Cor. iv. 4), or 
after he left it.* And is “‘ the kindred idea” contained in popd7 tot 


* Even at 1 Cor. xi. 7, where it is said of the man in distinction from the woman, that 
he is eixdv kai doga Beod, the reference to the outward appearance is clear 
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Geod (form of God), to be explained by a reference to “grace and 
truth,” by a reference to “revelations of Divine majesty” in words 
and works, or to the beatitas ? We have already seen in what di- 
rection the signification of the word pop¢7, as also the analogy of the 
expression e/xwv would lead us. Only the unwarrantable assump- 
tion that, because of the designation of the subject Xpsord¢ "Incode, it 
must be the “‘ historical Christ” that is spoken of in ver. 6, and the 
false comparison with the expression 66ga in John i. 14, ii. 11 (dif- 
ferently, yet connected with these, John xvii. 5), can have led the 
commentators to forget their own signification of the word pop¢7, in 
its application to popd7) Geod, and to give up its connexion with eixwyv, 
We have further to shew that the explanation we have given is jus- 
tified by what follows. I have only to observe here that imdpywy is 
to be construed as an imperfect, and the participle to be resolved by 
“although.” What Meyer says against this, seems to me unfound- 
ed, as it was, so to speak, natural to suppose that he who was in the 
Divine form should ‘be equal with God. Comp. Matth. xxi. 46 ; 1 
Cor, ix. 21, etc. © Winer, § 45, 1, p. 301. 

Who, although he was in the form of God, oby dpraypyov jyijoaro 
ro elvat ica OG, Let us inquire first what is meant by toa Oe eivat, 
and then what we are to understand by dprayudv. To the former 
of these questions the later interpreters give a unanimous reply, 
which we take as so much gained. It signifies eequaliter Deo esse, 
so that ica as an adverb joined with eivac, specifies the condition of 
the person spoken of. (Comp. Van Hengel, p. 144 ; Winer, § 27, 
8, p. 160, and others.) The expression is certainly not quite synony- 
mous with év yop¢f Oeod, for then, as Van Hengel and De Wette 
have already remarked, simply toiro would have been used, and 
Meyer, too, although he thinks that both expressions have the same 
real signification, finds this difference betwixt them, that the first 
marks the state of Christ in its form of manifestation, the second in 
his nature. And certainlywhen we look at the connexion with what 
follows (viz., dA#’ éavrov éxévwoe, which is the opposite of oby dpray-— 
pov iyyijoato 70 elvat loa 7H OeG, whilst, at the same time, that of 
which he emptied himself can only be the pop¢7, as the subsequent 
clause poppy dovAov AaBay proves), it is evident that the év popdy 
cot imdpyevv and the toa OeG eivac cannot be separated from one an- 
other. Brtickner and Liinemann (comp. the Introd. § 4), have found 
in the latter expression something entirely different from the former, 
Liinemann understands the sense of the passage thus: Christ, al- 
though he was in the form of God, did not wish to grasp at a upt6- 
nc, such as belongs to God, and which he could only have seized 
by not willing to subordinate himself to the Father. Similarly, 
Brickner. But apart from the sentiment itself, which must be ex- 
plained and defined by its opposite (for, taken by itself, it expresses 
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what is superfluous, nay, inconceivable)—how is this view to agree 
with the dav éavtov éxévwoe, of which they themselves say that it 
must refer to the popd7 Ge0v, because no one can empty himself of 
that which does not belong to him (the «vpsdtyc)? If the two ex- 
pressions are so entirely different, as they feel under the necessity of 
maintaining, in opposition to Baur, how can the sentiment—he 
would not appropriate to himself the «vpidrqe, suit that which stands 
opposed to it, and which refers to the entirely different pop¢}. To 
interpose an wltro were quite arbitrary. We shall therefore be able 
to make no other difference than that between the “form of God,” 
and the “ Divine condition,” forma Dei and conditio Divina ; neither 
of which, however, can be conceived of separately from the other. 
We shall also again find in vers. 7 and 8 the antitheses to both, in the 
expressions “form of a man” and “ human condition,” and the loa 
T@ Oe eivat becomes intelligible, from having as its antithesis not 
merely the éxévwoe, but also what follows (éravetvwoev). The sense 
of the words then is—quum in forma Dei esset non arripiendum 
sibit dixit conditione divina uti—We have still further to enquire 
what is meant by ody dprayyuov jyjoato. This must be ascertained 
from the signification of the word dprayya by itself, and also from 
its opposition to what follows, viz., dad’ éavrov éxévwoev, etc. With 
regard to the former point, we are glad to be able to regard it as an 
established result, that dpmayyéc¢ does not properly signify preda or 
res rapta, but raptus, i.e., actio rapiendi. (Comp. the excellent 
investigation into this word by Van Hengel, p. 145.) This appears 
both from the nature of the termination in po¢ (not wa), and from 
the single passage in profane literature, where the word occurs be- 
sides. (Plut. de puerorum educatione, p. 120.) Another question, 
however, is, whether, as Van Hengel supposes, dptayyé¢ may not by 
metonomy signify the res que actionis causa est, according to which 
the term would then of course take the signification, not of res 
rapta, but of res arripienda, and the sense would be, as Van Hen- 
gel has ulready expressed it, rem non duxit, quam suam faceret, 
cum sua non esset- In this view he is supported by Miller, De 
Wette, Liinemann, Briickner, the last of whom adduces several ex- 
amples, a. a. Q., p. 19, in which substantives ending in pa (for ex- 
ample diwyya) take the usual signification of those ending in poe, 
and, vice versa, substantives in jog (for example ypyoudc) specify 
not the action, but the object of it. The expression under consid- 
eration, will thus coincide with the more common dpzayya ijyeioba 
or tovetoOac (Hel, Aithiop. vii. 11, 20; viii. 7), and the Latin pre- 
dam ducere, if only we do not associate with this the idea of some- 
thing already taken as prey, which, as Briickner has observed, ubi 
supra, it is not necessary we should. Meyer, however, has not as- 
sented to the supposition of a metonomy here, but explains thus: 
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he held the being equal with God as no robbery, that is, he did 
not consider the equality with God which he had, to be such a rela- 
tion as is implied in the seizing of a prey, or to consist in the seizure 
of a possession that belonged to others. And when we ask what is 
to be understood by this possession belonging to others, Meyer re- 
plies—he would have emptied others by the dp7tayyuog. Who, then, 
are these others ? and what possession have they of which Christ, 
by his being equal with God, would not rob them, and whilst it did 
not belong to him, make it his own property ? Would he, had he not 
become man, have taken anything from men that was their posses- 
sion, or have emptied them ? And does this interpretation of ody 
dprayyov iyyjoato correspond exactly, as Meyer maintains, to the 
looking, not every man on his own things, but also on the things 
of others? Are these two things not totally different—not to take 
his possession from another, and not to look upon one’s own, but 
also on the things of others ? The idea in itself is already strange, 
and quite as strange is it that the apostle should urge the Philip- 
pians to seif-denying love, by telling them that Christ did not con- 
sider his being equal with God as the seizure of a possession belong- 
ing to another. Neither also does it suit the antithesis in ver. 7, as 
we shall afterwards see. This attempt of Meyer’s then to adhere 
to the original signification of actio in dpraypoc, as we must agree 
with him in everything else, can only confirm us in our interpreta- 
tion of the ody dptaypov 7yijoato—he did not consider the being 
equal with God to be a thing that he must seize for himself. With 
this, all those renderings of the words fall to the ground, which 
make dprayudc¢ to signify res rapta, for example—Christ did not re- 
gard the being equal with God as a thing usurped ; or, he willed 
not obstinately to retain it as a robber his prey; or, he willed not 
to bear it in triumphal show, as a victor his spoils, ete. (Compare 
Meyer, p. 51.) 

We have still to consider the antithetical expression dAA’ éavtov 
éxévwoe, There can be no doubt as to the primary meaning of these 
words. Kevody is “ to empty, strip, rob,” so De Wette, expoliare ; 
and that of which he divested himself can, from the context, only 
be the popd7 mentioned before (as the subsequent clause popd7v 
dovAov AaBev also shews), not—at least formally—the toa eivac, this 
being represented as the thing that was not to be forcibly taken by 
him. If, however, d/’is antithetical to oby—y7joaro, it will appear, 
as has already been observed, how little substantial difference there is 
between loa elvac and év popdy dxdpyerv. The antithesis then to what 
goes before is, but he emptied, or as we might even translate it, he 
spoiled himself. How then, according to this, must we render the 
words, oby dptaypov jyijoaro ? Will it suffice to render them thus : 
Christ did not consider the being equal with God as a usurpation ? 
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or; he would not make a demonstration of it of it asa spoil ? Or, 
will Briickner and Liinemann’s explanation suffice: he did not 
strive after the honour of the xvpedrj¢ ? Must they not insert an 
ultro in order to suit the antithesis ? (Comp. supra.) Andis the 
case otherwise with Meyer’s interpretation when he explains thus : 
instead of the dprayyo¢ by which he would have emptied others, he 
has emptied (or robbed) himself of the opp ; whilst he had before 
shewn that the object which it was possible for Christ to have seized 
was a possession belonging to others. Thus is introduced an oppo- 
sition betwixt others and his own person, which is not to be found 
in the context. Rather, we shall have to say that, if the dad’ éav- 
tov éxévwce is to be regarded as purely antithetical, the only idea 
that can correspond to it will be, he has wished to seize nothing ; and 
if it be acknowledged, that it is the wop¢7 of which he divests him- 
self, then must there be something similar to this in that which cor- 
responds to it viz., that which he wishes not to seize possession of. 
Our interpretation fully agrees with this purely antithetical relation. 
He would not rob (seize possession of), corresponds to the positive, 
he robbed himself; and to the wood of which he robs himself, cor- 
responds our interpretation of ica civac, which is really included in 
the op¢7j, and which is rendered all the more intelligible by having 
its antithetical counterpart not merely in the éavrov éxévwoe, but 
also in what follows, érareivwoev, etc, 

So far as I can see, the only objections that could be brought 
against the interpretation of ver.6 here given, are the two follow- 
ing ; first, how, in general, is the idea implied in dpmayyd¢ admissi- 
ble here, which Van Hengel has rightly determined, as actio, qua 
quis aperte quod suum non est suum facit, and, as connected with 
this, secondly, how can it be said of that which Christ already had 
(in so far as ioa 76 Oe@ is included in the popd7), that he wished not 
to seize possession of it. Both of these objections appear to me to be 
removed by one consideration. If we look particularly at the anti- 
thesis expressed in ddd’ éavtov éxévwoev, which represents his be- 
coming man, it will appear that the ody dpmayyov jyijoato merely 
denies the corresponding negative, the not becoming man, which, 
expressed in a positive form, was for him ica 7 666 eivac. He, howe 
ever, in his self-denying love, willed not the one (7 7a éavréy oxo- 
rovvtec, ver. 4), but he willed the other, éavrov éxévwoe—étaneivwoev 
gavtov yevouevog brjooc, etc. It is natural then that the apostle 
who conceives of Christ as in the act of decision should say—ody 
dpraywov ijyjoato, just as if the question at issue related to the 
giving up of a possession. When I decide for anything, 1 by that 
decision take possession of the thing anew, although it may not really 
have been given up by me. And in the other case, when I decide 
for the giving up of a possession, it may be said with equal pro- 
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priety—I did not think myself under the necessity of seizing it, 
The expression dpraypéc¢ in itself, however, is explained partly by 
the consideration that the being equal with God would have ap- 
peared at least relatively, in connexion with what goes before, as a 
looking to his own things, and partly, in that it would have been 
opposed to the eternal decree of God’s love, and to this extent a 
taking possession of what in consequence of that decree did not be- 
long to him. (Comp. popdiv dodAov, ver. T, im7jxoo¢, ver. 8.) 

Ver. 7.— AAW éavtov éxévwoe, etc. The proper division of the 
members of the sentence is that which regards 7jyjoaTo as rendered 
more definite by imdpywv, éxévwoe by AaBwv, and yevouevoc, and éra- 
meivwoe by the two participles etpeBeic and yevouevoc. It is evident 
how fully the several members of the sentence correspond to one 
another, even in the particular attributive ideas. So Keil, Van 
Hengel, and others. On the other hand, De Wette and Meyer 
more recently, have joined kat oyrwate ebpedeic w¢ dvOpwro¢g with 
éxévwoe as its third attributive explanation, because it expresses 
something similar to the two which precede it. There is certainly 
room for difference of opinion on this point, but it appears to me 
that éxévwoe is already sufficiently defined by the two participles 
AaBev and yevouevoc. Then what De Wette says is true—that 
éraneivwoe refers to the manner of action and conduct of Christ as 
man, é«évwoe, with its defining and explaining clauses, being pre- 
supposed; but the propriety of this expression depends on what is 
thus presupposed being previously stated in the kat oyzjuare etpebetc 
&¢ dvOpwroc ; finally éra7eivwoe, which, according to De Wette and 
Meyer’s view, would stand without any connexion, has a harsh char- 
acter, and all the more so on account of what it presupposes being 
in the preceding clause. 

On the sense of éavrov éxévwoe, all that is necessary has already 
been said in connexion with ver. 6. Could there, however, be still 
any doubt as to the meaning of éxévwce in its opposition to ovy 
dprayov ayjoato, it would be removed by the explanatory clause 
popo7y Sovaov AaBdyv, which sets forth the manner of this éxévwoe. 
This additional clause tells us that he has emptied or robbed him- 
self, in that he has taken upon him the form of a servant. The 
form of God which he has, is laid aside, and the form of a servant 
is assumed. How can this be explained by humilem ac tenuem se 
gessit, or by a xataxpinzev ? What we are to understand, however, 
by taking the form of a servant is more definitely explained by the 
clause that follows, namely, was made in the likeness of men, an ex- 
planation which is not co-ordinate with, but subordinate to the pre- 
ceding clause. The form of a servant takes the place of the form 
of God, inasmuch as he has entered on the condition of likeness to 
men. This is the unmistakable sense of the words, as fixed both by 
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the signification of the particular terms, and by the antithesis to ver. 
6. But how now comports this obvious sense of the passage with the 
interpretation which already at ver. 6 makes the subject to be Christ 
in his incarnate state ? We have before observed, that already the 
expression, being in the form of God, cannot be explained in accord- 
ance with this view, without doing violence to the language, in that 
it is said to express the same thing, as the ddéa of which John 
speaks, ch. i. 14 (not however that of which he speaks, ch. xvii. 5, 
which alone is agreeable to the signification of the word pop¢7). 
But how, besides, does the antithesis at ver. 7 agree with this view? 
’Exévwoe, as the aorist, expresses of course an act that must be referred 
to the life of the incarnate Christ. But the doa of which John 
speaks, ch. i. 14, as De Wette himself has remarked, irradiated the 
whole course of his life. What then becomes of, he emptied him- 
self, taking upon him the form of a servant ? What of, becoming 
an the likeness of men @ Has he not then appeared from the begin- 
ning in the likeness of men ? De Wette, who considers Christ in 
his human state as the subject also at ver. 6, has justly acknowl- 
edged this, and in reply to it remarked: that the being in the form 
of God, on account of the antithesis, cannot be understood of the 
appearance of the Divine majesty throughout the whole life of 
Christ, but must have preceded, though not his life upon earth, yet 
his historical career. And he himself refers to the period of Christ’s 
public appearance after his baptism, asthe time when this emptying 
himself, and taking upon him the form of a servant, etc., took place. 
“‘ Christ had,’”’ he adds by way of explanation, ‘‘ when he entered on 
his Messianic career, the Divine glory potentially in himself, and 
might have devoted himself to the manifestation of this in his life ; 
but as it did not enter into the object of his redemption work that 
he should from the very beginning receive Divine honour, so,” etc. 
And is this what we are to understand by the words, he emptied 
himself, taking upon him the form of a servant, being made in the 
likeness of men? Where is any emptying here? Had he not this 
Divine glory potentially in himself, afterwards as well as before ? 
Where also is the antithesis between, being in the form of God, and 
taking upon him the form of a servant, if all that is meant by the 
first is “the grace and truth, John i. 14, and all the moral attri- 
butes of God, Col. 11. 9,” etc.? And, in short, are we to regard the 
taking upon him the form of a servant, and the being made in the 
likeness of men, and also what De Wette connects with these, the 
being found in fashion as a man, as having taken place at the 
baptism of Christ, as the consequence of his not wishing to as 
sume to himself Divine honour, and as a more specific statement of 
what is contained in the words, he emptied himself of this (of 
which indeed potentially he did not empty himself)? What then 
Vou. V.—26 
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are we to make of the preceding period of Christ’s life, from his 
birth onwards to his baptism ? Had he no form of a servant, no 
likeness of men, during that period ? 

It will thus be seen in what difficulties the interpretation is in- 
volved, which already at ver. 6 makes the incarnate Christ to be the 
subject, instead of understanding ver. 7 antithetically to ver. 6, of 
the act of the incarnation itself. These difficulties do not belong to 
the peculiar view of this or that interpreter, but to the general prin- 
ciple itself, on which they all proceed. On this very account, how- 
ever, there is reason to hope that gradually it will come to be 
regarded as a fixed result of interpretation that this classical pas- 
sage treats of Christ’s becoming man, and not of what was done by 
hyn as man. OJlshausen, so far as can be gathered from his brief 
hints on this passage, seems to be inclined to the latter view. 

To come to particulars in ver. 7 ; yoppijv dovAov AaGdy, as de- 
noting the manner of the éxévwoe, tells us that this xévwore, in its 
positive side, consisted in Christ’s having taken upon him the out- 
ward appearance of a servant. By dovdov, however, nothing more 
is meant than (as the further explanation in the following clause év 
duowwuate shews) that his appearance was that of a man. Why the 
term dovdov has been used to express this, is explained by the anti- 
thesis to popd7 Gcod, The form of a servant takes the place of the 
form of God, when he takes upon him the human form. Nothing 
is here said of his relation to other men, it is only his relation to 
God that is expressed. The idea of a mean, despised man is not 
implied in the expression ; the word dovAov is used only to convey a 

just idea of the degree of the xevoiv, It has been already observed 
that ¢v jy. dvOp. yev. is an accessory explanation of the particple 
that precedes, In this way does he take upon him the form of a 
servant, namely, by entering into the condition of the likeness of 
men. There is a reference in the words to the ica 7d 0ed. As the 
form of a servant takes the place of the form of God, so the con- 
dition of the likeness of men, comes in place of that of equality with 
God. On yevouevoc, comp. Winer, § 52, a., p.463. By év ou, the 
condition into which he enters is specified ; yevoueroc, however, is 
not nasci ; duotwua means, as usual, likeness. Comp. Rom. i. 23, v. 
14, vi. 5, but especially the passage vill, 3, év duotwpate oapko¢ duap- 
tiac.—AvOpsrwyv is here used by the apostle to express that Christ 
shared in general with men in their likeness, that he entered with 
them into their condition.—On the expressions dyoiwua and o¢ avOpw- 
roc, Docetic opinions have by some been founded. Comp. in the 
Introd. against Baur. The reason of the expression is not to be 
sought in a reference to the sinlessness of Christ ; for against such a 
view, as Bauer has shewn, might be adduced the passage Rom. viii. 
8, inasmuch as, being a man and being a sinner do not, in idea, co- 
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invide ; therefore Christ is, without limitation, called dv@pwroc, Rom. 
v.15; 1 Cor. xv. 21; 1 Tim. ii. 5. The true reason is explained by 
the context itself; in so far as it is the different forms of appearance 
and conditions, of one and the same person, that are here spoken of. 
It is not the laying aside of the Divine nature, nor even the assump- 
tion of the human, that is here spoken of, but that Christ’s forma 
and conditio was, first of a Divine kind and then of ahuman. Both 
the one and the other, are forms of appearance and condition in 
him, who does not give up the identity of his Divine nature, whilst 
he becomes a man, and is on that very account such a man as no other 
is ; dla 70 wy YiAov dvOpwrov eivac. Theophyl. quoted by Meyer on 
this passage. 

Ver. 8.—Kai oyjwatt, etc. On the connexion of this participial 
sentence with érareivwoev, see the beginning of note on ver. 7. The 
difference in sense, between this and the preceding verse has been 
justly expressed by Van Hengel in the words—duo enim, ut puto, 
diversa hic tradit Paulus, et quamnam vivendi rationem (properly, 
only a form of appearance) Christus inierit .... et quo modo 
hanc vivendi rationem ad mortem usque persecutus sit.— By éxévwoe, 
with its explanatory clause, is denoted the form of existence opposed 
to the popd7 Geov into which he passed ; by érareivwoe and its ex- 
planatory clause yevouevoc, etc., is described his conduct as man. 
Both, however, are placed over against ver. 5, as the corresponding 
positive side of what is there said. ’Erareivwoe, then, far from being 
the same as éxévwoe, denotes the humiliation which éxévwoe already 
presupposes, and it is just this presupposition which in the words 
kal oxjate evpebeic wo dvOpwroc immediately precedes the éraneivwoev, 
These words, however, are not to be considered as simply the sum of 
what is said at ver. '7; rather, with the evpeGeic a new idea is intro- 
duced, namely, that what the senses of others perceived in him, tes- 
tified to the reality of his human form of being. (Comp. 1 John i. 
1, seq.)—Zyjjua is the habitus, according to Bengel, cultus, vestitus, 
victus, gestus, sermones et actiones. Comp. Van Hengel, p. 151, 
who quotes from Euripides the words popdij¢ oxijua dypiac and tatra 
Lopdij¢ oxjuata, which throw so much light on our passage. On ac, 
see note on duoiwuare above. The dative oy7jate implies ‘ with re- 
spect to.” See Winer’s Gr., § 31, 3, p, 244. 

Being found as a man in the presence of men, he humbled him- 
self, in that he became obedient unto death, even to the death of 
the cross, "Eraretvwoev éavrov, as the act of his self-denying love. 
The antithesis is dpdéw, 2 Cor. xi. 7; Matth. xviii. 4; xxiii. 12. In 
what this éraveivwoev consisted, we learn from the explanatory 
clause yevduevog brijKoog péxpt Oavdrov, etc. For, méxpt Savdrov is 
with reason to be connected with yevouevog trijkooc. Tevopevoc imi- 
ooc by itself would not be sufficiently specific, whilst, by connecting 
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the péypt Oavdrov with éraneivwoer, we disturb the orderly arrange- 
ment of the several members of the sentence. His self-humiliation | 
then consisted in this, that he became obedient unto death ; not 
merely in a humble disposition of heart. He did not, however, be- 
come obedient to the law, Gal. iv. 4, as Olshausen also assumes. 
Obedience to the law neither laid him under obligation to die, nor 
did that obedience bring death to him; rather, he was above the 
law. The obedience, the highest proof of which was his death, was 
obedience to God ; to which already the expression dovAov in the 
preceding verse points, as also what follows, do kai 6 Oedc, etc. In 
this obedience did he submit to be baptized ; by it he overcame 
temptation ; by it was he guided in all the intimations of his pub- 
lic life ; in it he sustained the agony of the garden, and he was obe- 
dient even unto death. Comp. Heb. v. 8 (uaev ad’ ov érabey bra- 
xo7v) ; Rom. v. 19.—Méxpe denotes not the duration, but the degree 
of his obedience, as Heb. xii. 4; 2 Tim, ii. 9, ete. On the increas- 
ing force of dé, see Winer’s Gr., § 57, 4, 6, p. 521, and Meyer on this 
passage. On Oavdrov dé oravpov as a curse-expiating death, sec Deut. 
xxi 23 3 Gal; i 13<. Heb) xs 2. 

Vers. 9-11.—The exaltation of Christ as the result of his self- 
denial. The Philippians are further to learn from the example of 
Christ, how only that disposition of mind which his example sets 
before them, vers. 6-8 (and not the selfish striving to assert their 
own importance), will lead to joy and honour. Comp. Matth, xviii. 
4; xxiii, 12, Avd kai, ete. By 6:6 (not quo facto) the exaltation 
on which he enters, is described as a recompense for his humiliation 
in obedience to God. The idea of recompense is already confirmed 
by the expression imjxooc, comp. Heb. ii. 9. This exaltation is de- 
noted by treptiypwoe, as the opposite of érazeivwoer, ver. 8. The 
apostle says tmeptywoe (though the antithesis to érave/vwse is simply 
inpoov), because he is exalted above every other. Comp. Eph. i. 21, 
seq., and the subsequent words 70 ¢7ép nav dvoya, which are sige. 
trative of the iepiypwoer. Quam antea is not to be understood, 
Neither is there in the ixép— any local reference, as for example to 
the heavens, as is evident from what follows ; although in such pas- 
sages as Eph. i. 20; Heb. xii. 2, jae such a reference must be un- 
derstood. Comp. niles Jobn xvii. . Heb. ii. 9. On the kai accom- 
panying 66, which is not, as Van. Hengel takes it, to be connected 
with 6 ete, comp. Meyer. It denotes the near connexion of the 
cause with the consequence, as at Rom. i. 24, iv. 22, etc. The 
irepvywoe is more fully explained by the words that follow, kai éyapt- 
caro, ete, ‘Eyapicaro, the same as at i, 29, corresponding to the re- 
lation, according to which Christ prays, John xvii. 5, glorify me, 
etc. It is here, however, to be remembered, that he has attained 
to such glory, not merely in so far as he was already a person ere he 
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became man, for in this case the éyapioaro would be unintelligible ; 
but that he, as this Jesus, has been exalted to the fellowship of the 
Divine glory, and therefere this name, the name Jesus, has been 
made a name above every name. 

The words that follow tell us what God hath given him, 76 évoua 
76, ete, This reading is, with Lachmann, according to A.B.C., to 
be preferred to that which omits the article. Comp. besides, Wi- 
ner’s Gr., § 19, 4, p. 160. With regard to the expression dévoua, 
there can be no longer any doubt (after Van Hengel’s investigation 
of it in connexion with this passage, compared with Harless on Eph. 
i, 21), that in itself it signifies not dignity, honour, and the like, but 
simply name. Comp. here especially Heb. i. 4. So also De Wette 
and Meyer. What name is meant does not need to be learned from 
Rom. i. 4; Acts 11. 36 (képeov aitov Kat Xpiotov énoinoe todtov Tov 
"Ijcotv). Ver. 10 tells us expressly that it is the name of Jesus, and 
ver. 11 what we are to associate with this name, viz., that he is «v- 
peoc. The high dignity to which he has attained, is henceforth to 
be connected with his name; the name Jesus has become the desig- 
nation of him who was exalted from the deepest abasement to the 
highest glory. God then hath given to him this name, not from 
respect to what is stated at Matth. i. 21, but, in that he hath exalted 
him, Comp. Heb. i. 4. On 70 drép av dvoua compare Eph. i. 21 ; 
Heb. i. 4. 

Ver. 10.—His exaltation above all (i7ép raév dvoua) has for its 
object, that all should bow the knee before him. The words évovpa- 
viov—tniyciwv—xatayOoviwv are not to be directly connected with 
nav yovv, but are to be understood as an explanation of the totality 
expressed by rav yévv, which totality is thus described in its local 
relations. ‘To understand this universal expression as including 
only man, explaining érovp. of the raviyupt¢ mpwrotdxcwv, Heb, xii 
22, 23, émy. of the living, and xatay6. of the dead, were at variance 
with the universality of the expression 70 d7ép av dvoua at verse 9, 
especially as compared with Eph. i. 21. By the érovpdyoc must be 
meant primarily the angels, who are elsewhere described as inhabit- 
ants of heaven; the émiyero. are (in contradistinction to the class 
just mentioned), men ; whilst by those mentioned in the third term 
we may presume that a new class are meant, viz., demons, in con- 
nexion with which the passages 2 Pet. ii. 4; Jude 6, are to be re- 
ferred to. In what manner those last mentioned are to be conceived 
of as bowing the knee is explained in such passages as James ii. 19. 
The most recent commentators, as also Olshausen, understand éri- 
yevot of the living, and catayOdrvo of the dead, somewhat as at Rom. 
xiv. 9, where, however, the sentiment is different, in so far as it 1s 
not the universality of the homage paid to Jesus that is there spoken 
of. The expression katayOoro¢ occurs only here. On yovu xduyy as 
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a mark of Divine honour, comp. Rom. xiv. 11, xi. 4; Eph. ii. 14. 
The passage at Rom. xiv. 11 informs us at the same time of what is 
wont to be too little considered, namely, that what is here said of the 
end contemplated in the exaltation of Christ, that every knee should 
bow, etc., is not to be conceived of as immediately taking place, but 
only as the final result of the xvpsdrne. Compare 1 Cor. xv. 25, 26. 
Those knees which till then were not willingly bowed to him, shall 
then be forced to bow. In this passage, as well as in that from Ro- 
mans, there is an evident reference to Is. xlv. 23. The word of the 
Old Testament has obtained its more special meaning and applica- 
tion in the New. 

On év 76 év6uate "Ijood there are some excellent observations by 
Van Hengel on this passage, also by Harless on Eph. v. 20, “In 
itself,’ observes Harless, “the meaning of this form of expression is 
everywhere the same ; it changes only according to the difference of 
the idea contaMed in the verb with which it is connected ; from it 
must be inferred in what relation the name of Jesus occurs as con- 
nected with any event or action.” According, then, to the interpre- 
tation given above, not only will the voluntary confession of his name 
be the reason and occasion of bowing the knee, but every confession 
of his name (ver. 11) whether made in fear or in love. Comp. Acts 
wel 2.: 1 Cor,,vi. LL: Pet, iv.J43..Cob aii: h7, ete, 

Ver. 11.—And every tongue ; as universal as every knee. The 
confession of the tongue that Jesus is Lord, corresponds to the bow- 
ing of the knee. The tongue expresses that at which the knee bows 
(év dvdpate Inood). ’"EsopoAoyeioOa is stronger and more earnest than 
duodoyeicOa. Their confession is Képio¢ ’I. X. Every one will notice 
the emphasis implied in the placing of kvpio¢ before "I. X. Comp. 
besides, at ver. 9.—To the-glory of God the Father, is not to be con- 
sidered as the subject-matter of the confession, but to be connected 
with shall confess, as expressing that such a confession redounds to 
the glory of the Father, who has exalted the Son to this «vpeoryc. In 
opposition to Van Hengel and De Wette, who think that the Son is 
not here represented as an object of worship, but only that in his 
name, as Mediator, every prayer is to be addressed to God, Corn. 
Miller and Meyer have justly observed that the context, in gen- 
eral, which treats of the honour done to Jesus, is against such a 
view, and also that érovpaviwy (of the angels) does not agree with 
it. To this it may be added that Jesus is not here acknowledged 
as Mediator, but as Lord, and that the true interpretation of this 
passage, as also Rom. xiv. 11, and Is, xly. 23, shew, that it is not a 
willing acknowledgment of Jesus that is here spoken of, but a uni- 
versal acknowledgment, which can only be the final result of the 
kuptotgc of Jesus Christ. 

Vers. 12-18.—The apostle now engrafts on the example of Christ 
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a comprehensive and pointed exhortation, having a retrospective ref- 
erence to vers, 2-4. 

Ver. 12.—"Qore, as a definitive inference from the foregoing 
(comp. Winer’s Gr., § 41, 5, p. 269, and the examples there adduced), 
not, however, as De Wette thinks, from all the exhortations from i. 
27, seq., nor even from ii, 2-4, but from what immediately precedes, 
namely, the example of Christ. Here, again, however, it is not as an 
inference from the obedience of Christ, as Meyer supposes, for then 
this obedience, vers. 8 and 12, would no longer be a merely subor- 
dinate idea, but rather as an inference from the principal idea in 
what goes before, namely, that Christ has attained to his glory only 
by the way of self-denial. Therefore ought they to lay aside that 
proud, vain, and self-secure disposition (the épiOeia and xevodoéia 
opposed to tarevodpoovvn), and seek to work out their salvation 
with fear and trembling, the opposite of that false security. Thus 
explained, the retrospective reference to the exhortation at vers. 2-4, 
as also the inference from what immediately precedes, appears to me 
unmistakeable. But the apostle, before expressing this exhortation, 
inserts the words, as ye have always obeyed, not as in my presence 
only, but now much more in my absence. In order to open the way 
for his exhortation, the apostle reminds the Philippians of their 
conduct hitherto, their obedience toward him; they are still to 
continue true to the character they have hitherto sustained. In the 
subsequent member of the sentence, however, beginning with pj &¢ 
where ottw¢ is left out, the apostle, at the same time, does away 
with the mistaken notion (#¢) that his exhortation is to apply only 
to the case of his presence with them ; rather should they, during 
his absence, do what he desires of them even in a much higher de- 
gree. It will be seen that the two antitheses of dvtore and viv, 
and of mapovoia and drovoia are blended into one. By the rapovaia 
can only be meant a future presence in opposition to the foregoing 
mdvrore. The idea is similar to that at ver. 27: cite £200v . i 
eite dnov. But why does he say much more in my absence ? Be- 
cause, as I apprehend, in the absence of the apostle, the care of 
their salvation would rest with themselves alone, comp. ver. 25. 
According to the explanation here given, not 6e but éuot is to be 
supplied at iryxovoate. The connexion of pj o¢ with imjKovcate no 
longer requires refutation. Comp. Van Hengel, p. 168. ‘Q¢ is not 
here a particle of comparison (to this the position of the pévoy after 
év TH Tapovoia jov is not agreeable), but indicates a supposition which 
the apostle seeks to remove ; comp. Rom. ix. 32; Gal. iii.16 ; Eph. 
vi. 5, etc. On peta p6Bov kai tpduov, comp. 1 Cor. ii. 3; 2 Cor. vii. 
15; Eph. vi. 5. It is, as Meyer well explains, the fear of not doing 
the thing sufiiciently, therefore, an anxious conscientiousness pro-~ 
ceeding from humility, the opposite of that arrogant security referred 
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to in vers. 3,4. Work out your own salvation. This is to be their 
aim—the salvation of their souls. Thus will that vain striving after 
a false greatness disappear of itself, when salvation becomes their 
only aim. On éavrdéyv, for the pronoun of the second person, comp, 
Winer’s Gr., § 22, 5, p. 136. It is wrong to take éavrév for adAzj- 
Awy, comp. Van Hengel, p. 171. KatepydgeoOar is more than épyd- 
¢eo0ar, viz., to complete, perficere. 

Ver. 13,—If we have rightly understood ver. 12, then is ver. 13, 
in its relation to ver. 12, not to be viewed as an encouragement or 
consolation ; but the exhortation addressed to the Philippians to 
work out their salvation with fear and trembling, is further enforced 
by the consideration here presented to them, that it is not they, but 
God, who gives them to will and to do, whereby all self-glorying is 
removed, all ground for seeking to display their own importance is 
taken away. For ver. 13, regarded as an encouragement or consela- 
tion, would imply that those to whom it was addressed were inclined 
to despond. Such, however, does not appear to have been the case 
with the Philippians ; rather did their strivings after self-import- 
ance betray their conviction that there was no danger of their salva- 
tion—that their safety was a thing evident of itself. How little also 
does this view, which supposes the persons here addressed to have 
been anxious, desponding spirits, agree with the verse immediately 
following, especially if the murmuwrings there mentioned are, ac- 
cording to most commentators, to be understood as murmurings 
against God. Yor it is God, etc. The opposite of this is, not 
you. Comp. Luke xxii. 28 ; John vi. 63, etc. The apostle says 
that God works both to will and to do. By the évepyety which God 
works, is, of course, not meant the same as KkatepyagecOa, which the 
Philippians are desired to do, ver. 12 ; but évepyetv is the power of 
action given along with the @éAeyv, and without which the latter 
cannot be carried into effect. It is evident, however, from ver. 12, 
that this évepyeiv and 0é¢Aecv which God works, is not all that is ne- 
cessary in order to the completion of the work there spoken of. Ols- 
hausen justly observes that this passage on the one side is most 
conclusive against Pelagianism, whilst on the other side, from its 
connexion with ver. 12, it plainly shews how far removed the apos- 
tle is from the doctrine of compelling grace. Man, it is true, has 
positively power to do nothing ; he has power, however, to oppose 
God. The additional clause, of his good pleasure, shews again how 
little room there is for self-exaltation ; for it is God’s own gracious 
will alone on which his working in the heart depends. Evdoxéa as at 
i. 15. Comp. also Harless on Eph. i. 5. ‘Yxép is “on account of” 
= in virtue of, Comp. Winer’s Gr., § 47, 1, 342. 

Ver. 14.—Do all things without murmurings and disputings ; 
all that you have to do without any restriction. Yet it is evident 
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from the foregoing (work out your own salvation, ver. 12) what it 
is that the apostle especially alludes to. Without murmurings, 
comp. 1 Pet.iv. 9. Neither this passage nor that in Peter, requires 
that this murmuring be understood as a murmuring against God. 
There is rather here, as at ver. 12, a retrospective reference to those 
deficiencies in the Philippians indicated at vers. 3, 4, and accord- 
ingly it is their murmurings against one another that are here to be 
understood. Comp. also Acts vi. 1. The deadoyrouot are, then, not 
doubts, but disputations. Although the word does not generally 
occur in the New Testament in this sense, it is still a common usage 
with profane writers, and dadoyiSouat at Mark ix. 33, 34, can be 
taken only in this sense. I have yet to state as my principal reason 
for the interpretation of vers. 12-14 given above, that I do not un- 
derstand how the apostle, in an exhortation so directly dependent on 
what precedes as is implied in the éore which introduces it, should 
come to mention things quite apart from the foregoing exhortations. 
Ver. 15.—De Wette and Meyer, and also Tischendorf, in his 
latest edition, adhere to the reading yévyjo6e, according to Codd. 
B.C.D.**"E.**J.K., etc., instead of ire, which is supported by A. 
D.*E.*F.G., the Vulgate, and church Fathers. They also prefer 
duapnta to duwya. Méoov is, however, the true reading, according 
to Codd. A.B.C.D,*F.G., etc., and not év yéom. The apostle, at ver. 
15, reminds his readers of their destination, to be blameless and 
harmless. They can only become so however in the way pointed. 
out to them at ver.14. But the apostle, while he sets this aim before 
them, has especially in view that part of their vocation which con- 
sists in their position relatively to the surrounding world. They 
are to become dueumroe and déparor. *ApeuTttoc is one in whom there 
is nothing to blame (iil. 6 ; Luke 1.6; 1 Thess. 111.13; Heb. viii. 
7); dképacog (from Kepdvyvpe), properly unmixed, hence pure (Matth. 
x. 16; Rom. xvi. 19); the former, as Meyer observes, denotes moral 
integrity in its outward manifestation, the latter, in its intrinsic 
nature. Further: the sons of God without rebuke in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation. They are already the sons of God 
through the spirit of adoption ; dapqra, however, denotes what they 
are still to become, viz., blameless and unrebukeable children of 
God. This expression (occurring besides, only at 2 Pet. iii. 14) 
sums up, by way of climax, the foregoing predicates, on account of 
its being placed over against the following words péoov, etc., irre- 
proachable children of God in the midst of a crooked and perverse 
generation. On péoor, treated as a preposition, see Winer’s Gr., § 54, 
6,p.418. Teved rightly explained by Wahl, de etatis alicujus homi- 
nibus. <xodrcc, properly crooked, used also by profane writers in 
the sense of moral obliquity. Comp. Acts ii, 40, Aveorpappévoc, 
perverse, comp. Matth. xvii. 17 ; Luke ix. 41, etc. In the desig- 
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nation of the children of God by dudyqra, as also in that of the 
world, the apostle has had in his mind the passage in Deut. xxxii. 5, 
only, that it is there said even of Israel batna: epe ais, Among 
whom ye appear as lights in the world. In these words the apostle 
brings before them, not what they are to be begin to be, but what they 
already are, in order that they may become what they still are not. 
"Ev oic, with respect to the sense, to be referred to yeved. aiveode, 
according to general usage, is not to be translated ye shine, give 
light, as in this case the active is always used (also in a metaphor- 
ical sense, John i. 5, v. 85); but ye appear. So also Meyer. ‘Q¢ 
gworipes év xoouw. The words év xéouw are not to be connected 
with dciveobe, but belong to dwaripec ; nor is daivovrat to be supplied, 
but gworijpec év Kéouw are to be construed together ; as luminaries 
in the world, as stars on the earth do they stand, in the midst of a 
perverse generation. Comp. Matth.v. 14. The light, however, 
which they shed has not its source in them, but only proceeds from 
them in that they hold forth the word of life. 

Ver. 16.—Holding forth the word of life. On the connexion 
between light and life, comp. John i. 5; the life was the light of 
men. “Enéyetv cannot signify to attend to, for in this sense it is 
joined with a dative. Comp. 1 Tim. iv. 16; Acts iii. 5. Others 
render it, to hold fast (Hesychius, xpatotytec), without any certain 
grammatical analogy ; others, to possess. It appears to me most 
suitable to keep by the common signification of the word, viz., to 
hold forth, to offer—as also many commentators do. The sense of 
the words connected with ¢aiveo6e will then be, ‘‘ You appear as 
luminaries in the world, inasmuch as you (by being Christians) hold 
up before the world the word of life.’ The fulfilment of this, their 
high calling, is to be to the apostle for a rejoicing in the day of 
Christ. Comp. our remarks on ch. i.10. The cause of his rejoi- 
cing is set forth in the words 67, ete. El¢ xevév means without fruit, 
without success, 2 Cor. vi. 1; Gal. ii, 2; 1 Thess. iii. 5. “Edpapov, a 
figurative representation of his apostolic work ; éxo7iaca, the literal 
representation of the same, with especial reference to the labour 
which it implied. 

Vers. 17 and 18 are not to be separated from the foregoing, and 
joined to the following section, vers, 19-30, as De Wette has done. 
According to De Wette, who in this follows Storr and Flatt, ver. 17 
is to be connected with i. 26, and dAAd forms an antithesis to i. 25 ; 
i, 27—ii. 16 contains only a subordinate train of thought, and the 
subject of the communications respecting the apostle’s condition, as 
a prisoner, is again resumed at ii. 17. To this it is to be objected, 
that such a direct reference of dAAd back to i. 25 would be harsh in 
the extreme, chiefly, however, that it is altogether wrong to say that 
the apostle resumes at ii. 17 his communications about his own cir- 
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cumstances, Even in vers. 19-30, as we shall afterwards see, there 
are no such communications. The true way is to regard vers, 17 
and 18 as still belonging to this section, and ver. 19 as beginning a 
new one. The whole exhortation from i, 27 onwards, presupposes 
the hope expressed at vers. 25 and 26, that the apostle will abide 
in the flesh and again visit the church ; chiefly, however, as Meyer 
has justly observed, does the hope that the apostle shall continue in 
life, and see the fruit of his labour among the Philippians, lie be- 
neath the words of ver. 16 ; for indeed ver. 15 is presupposed in ver. 
16. Inthe ddd’ ei nai the apostle lays aside, for a moment, this 
representation of what is to befall him, in order to say that in the 
other case too, that, namely, of death, he joys and rejoices with them, 
and they are to do the same. The joy which accrues to him as also 
to them, from the fulfilment of his exhortation, is not conditionally 
dependent on the continuance of his life. As the entire hortatory 
passage from i. 27 onwards, originated in this, viz., how the true joy 
of faith mentioned at ver. 25 was to be arrived at, so now too the 
apostle, after having exhorted his readers, and as he hopes not in 
vain, closes with J rejoice, and with the call addressed to the Philip- 
pians, rejoice ye, even in the case of his hope of continuing in life 
not being fulfilled. The connexion of the thought in ver. 17 can- 
not, as I think, be apprehended from the antithetical reference to 
ver. 16 alone ; we are not, however, therefore at liberty, with De 
Wette, to place the dAAd in opposition to ver. 25. De Wette and 
Meyer have already shewn that ver. 17 is not to be viewed as the 
contrary supposition to the hope said to be expressed in ver. 16, that 
he will live to see the coming of Christ. 

Srévdonat as at 2 Tim. iv. 6, “ I am poured out as a drink-offer- 
ing,” comp. Numb. xxviii. 7, xv. 4, seq., and also Winer, R.W.B., 
on Trankopfer. ’E7é is differently rendered, according as @voia is 
taken to mean the sacrifice itself, or the act of sacrificing. The 
former may, according to the general usage, be the more prob- 
able, notwithstanding the following Aetovpyia which Paul adds, in 
order to describe this sacrifice as one offered by him. Thus ézé will 
signify ‘ to,” not “upon ;” because the drink-offering was not poured 
upon the sacrifice. Meyer makes it “‘ in,” as he understands Ovoia 
to describe the action, Tij¢ riotewe tudv depends on Ovoia, as on 
Asctovpyia. The figure is the following: The faith of the Philip- 
pians is the sacrifice ; the apostle the priest who offers this sacrifice; 
he himself is the drink-offering, inasmuch as his blood is poured out 
to this sacrifice——Ae:tovpyia, “‘ priestly service,’ Luke i, 23 ; Heb. 
viii. 6, etc. In this case, also, says the apostle, J joy and rejoice 
with you all. Some suggest as the reason of this joy, that his death 
will conduce to the advancement of the gospel ; others say, that his 
being made an offering is to him a joyful thought. But both of 
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these views seem to me to withhold its proper force from daw’ el Kat, 
according to which, the sense can only be, that also in this case (viz., 
of his being offered up) something of the effect supposed to follow 
in the other case will be brought about. It is the yoy of faith spoken 
of in i, 19, i. 25, and the condition of which (ud6vov, ver. 27) is obe- 
dience to the foregoing exhortation. The apostle’s meaning then is, 
that should the opposite event fall out, and he have to yield up his 
life as a sacrifice for them, he yet rejoices. His death makes no 
change in his joy. And I rejoice with you all; for then they too 
shall have attained to the true joy of faith. Meyer and others main- 
tain that ovyyaipw means “ gratulor,” a sense which it certainly has 
in profane writers, but never in the New Testament, and especially 
in the writings of the apostle. 

Ver. 18.—The word ovyyaipw certainly implies that the apostle’s 
readers will rejoice also in the event of his being offered as a sacrifice, 
And by how much the less suitable it might appear for them to rejoice 
in this case, by so much the more reason has the apostle emphatic- 
ally to exhort them to do this. Similarly Van Hengel, p. 187. To 
ai76 I render with De Wette and others “in like manner.” The 
idea which Meyer expresses, that the Philippians are here called 
upon to rejoice at the apostle’s being offcred for them, finds nothing 
to recommend it, at least in 1, 22, 24, 25, 


§ 4. ANNOUNCEMENT OF HIS INTENTION TO SEND TIMOTHY, AND 
OF HIS HAVING SENT BACK HPAPHRODITUS. 


(ii. 19-30.) 


This section is not to be viewed as a return to the communica- 
tions broken off at i. 26, but is rather to be connected with that 
which immediately precedes. The apostle having exhorted the Phi- 
lippians to a right conduct in the meantime, his return to them 
being presupposed, now expresses what he further intends to do, in 
his affectionate care of the church. He purposes to send Timothy 
to them (why him, particularly, we are told at vers, 20-22), who is 
to convey to them more special information concerning him ; still 
the hope of returning again to them himself, expressed at i. 25, 26, 
is not, therefore, given up, ver. 24. Further, he sends back to them 
with this epistle, Epaphroditus their messenger (who had become 
dear to him), in accordance with his own desire after his recovery 
from sickness, whom the apostle recommends to their cordial recep- 
tion and esteem (as he does all of his class), on account of the ser- 
vice of love which he rendered to him, vers, 25-30, 

Ver. 19.—But I trust in the Lord Jesus. ’EArigw, as at ver. 23, 
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since the execution of his purpose connects itself with a favourable 
change in his own situation. This hope rests in the Lord Jesus, 
and will, therefore, be fulfilled. On the relation of Timothy to the 
church, see on i. 1, and afterwards on ver. 22, The tayéw¢ is ex- 
plained by ver. 23. ‘Yyiv, not the dat.comm., but as Meyer explains, 
‘relation in general,” comp. iv. 16. The object of the apostle is, to 
get more particular information, through Timothy, concerning the 
state of the church, so that his mind may thereby be set at rest. 
Eiwpvye, “I am of good comfort ;” xvyo implies, “as you may be 
of good comfort, in consequence of the information about me in this 
epistle.” Such passages as i. 27, 11. 1, seq., iv. 2, seq., inform us 
what it was that caused the apostle uneasiness in thinking of them. 

Vers. 20-22 mention the reason why he sends Timothy (and 
even his going depends on contingencies), and no other. He has 
besides him, no one like-minded (viz., with the apostle), who will 
sincerely care for their state. “Oorsc, “of such a character as 
will,” etc. Tvyoiws properly “ genuinely,” “sincerely,” 7. e., with 
complete devotedness, in contrast with that which is merely seeming, 
and behind which is a regard to selfish interest. Comp. ver. 21. 
Mepipvijcet, properly in,the future, with reference to the event of his 
being sent. 

Ver, 21.—The of mavrec yao, x, 7. 2., corresponds to the ovdéva éyw 
as its positive side, and from its reference to ovdéva, can only be 
rendered “ they all,” they all seek their own, not the things of Jesus 
Christ. To insert a more, would be as improper as to take of mav- 
te¢ for of moAAot and the like. But there is certainly a restriction 
of this expression in the context itself, as in the ovdéva and of 
navrec only those can be included who might in general be eligible 
for this mission. It is also not to be overlooked, how high the quali- 
fication which the apostle looks for in those whom he would send, as 
indicated in the word like-minded, with reference to his own affec- 
tionate care for the church. This consideration ought to modify the 
idea we might otherwise associate with what is said at ver. 21. So 
much, however, must still be allowed, viz., that those here referred to, 
did not place the things of Christ above every personal interest, as 
the apostle did, comp. i. 16, seq. It is not to be supposed that they 
were the same persons as are mentioned in i. 15, 17, for how could 
these have come to be considered only in connexion with this mis- 
sion ? On the contrary i. 14 contains a reference to such ddeAdos as 
were wanting in boldness for the preaching of the gospel. All that 
can be gathered from history on this point is, that of those named 
in the Hpistle to the Colossians, and in that to Philemon, only 
Aristarchus and Jesus Justus (ol é& mepitoujjc, Col. iv. 11) with 
Demas and Luke, could still have been with the apostle, it being 
supposed that this epistle was written subsequently to these. When 
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with reference to Demas we compare 2 Tim. iv. 10, and further, con- 
sider that those first-named as being of the circumcision, would not 
be thought so suitable for being sent to a church composed almost 
entirely of Gentiles, only Luke will then remain. But with respect 
to him, as he certainly had been with the apostle at Philippi (comp. 
Acts xvi. 10, seq.) and yet no notice is taken of him throughout the 
whole epistle, not even at iv. 21, the conjecture is well founded that 
he was not present with the apostle when the epistle was written, 
as also De Wette and Meyer suppose. This historical reference has 
not indeed led us to any positive result, but it has at least proved 
that the apostle’s words, vers. 20, 21, do not apply to any of those 
of his fellow-labourers in reference to whom they would have excited 
our surprise, 

Ver. 22.—If in the others there is no complete devotedness to 
be looked for, on the other hand, the proof of Timothy is known to 
the Philippians, from their own experience. Acts xvi. 1, seq. Tvrwo- 
kere, regarded as the imperative, does not agree with what follows, 
On doxu7j, indoles spectata, comp. Rom. v. 4; 2 Cor. ii. 9, ix. 13, 
In what this proof consisted, we are told in the words that follow, 
br, x. 7. A., etc. The expression, as a son with the father, indicates 
that quality of character by which Timothy had approved himself ; 
it implies, disinterested devotedness. Eig 70 edayyéuov is, “ for the 
cause of the gospel.” On the oratio variata in ratpi and ody éuol, 
comp. Winer’s Gr., § 63, ii. 1, p. 509. 

Ver. 23.—This verse concludes what is said regarding Timothy, 
and points back to ver. 19. The rayéwe of ver. 19 is here explained, 
as soon as I shall see how it will go with me. The apostle will only 
wait to see how his future lot shall be determined. On the form 
agidw, see Winer’s Gr., § 5, 1, d). d)., p. 43. The word occurs also 
in the Sept. at Jon. iv. 5, and signifies to “see from afar, wait for,” 
prospicere. 

Ver. 24.—The apostle does not, however, give up the prospect of 
his own arrival amongst them. The 6é corresponds to the pév, ver. 
93. On év xvpiy, comp. ii, 19. On the hope here expressed, 1. 25, 
26; Phil. 22. 

Vers. 25-30.—The sending back of Epaphroditus has nothing in 
common with the object of Timothy’s mission. So that, De Wette 
does not give the true scope of the passage when he understands 
the apostle to mean, “ As it is not certain either that I shall see you 
myself, or that I shall send Timothy, I have deemed it necessary, 
etc.” The reason of Epaphroditus being sent is represented in vers. 
26 and 28 as arising out of merely personal circumstances. Noth- 
ing further is known of Epaphroditus, beyond the notice that is here 
taken of him. It cannot be proved with any certainty, that he is 
the same person as the Epaphras named in Col i, 7, iv. 12 ; Phil. 
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23. Comp. Winer R. W. B. on Epaphras. There is nothing deci- 
dedly against this conjecture in our epistle, as he might be the bearer 
of the contribution to the support of the apostle from the Philip- 
pians, without belonging to their church. In the following predi- 
cates the apostle describes him, as well in his relation to him as 
to them (wov—tyov dé), These are his recommendation. The 
first three form a climax—brother (in the Lord)—my companion in 
labour—in struggles and dangers. Phil. 2; 2 Tim. il. 3, seq.— 
‘Ypav dé dnéoroAov. The expression in its general signification, viz. 
“deputy,” occurs at 2 Cor. viii. 23. How could he be called the 
apostle of the Philippians? Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 1-3. The word 
tyov standing foremost, as the antithesis to the preceding part of 
the verse, extends to the Aetovpyorv tij¢ xypeiag pov, as ver. 30 also 
proves, Aectovpydé¢ as Aectovpyéw, Rom. xv. 27, and Aectovpyia, 2 
Cor. ix. 12, and in a subsequent passage in this epistle, 11. 30, is 
to be taken in its wider signification, viz., “servant.” Xpefa means 
“‘want,” not, the thing wanted. The Aertovpyov, x. 7. 4., explains 
drdaToAov, 

Ver. 26.—This verse tells us why the apostle thought it neces- 
sary to send back Epaphroditus, namely, because he (Hpaphroditus) 
longed after the Philippians, and was in heaviness because they had 
heard that he was sick. On 7v with the participle, see Winer’s 
Gr., § 45, 5, p. 311.—Adqywordy, comp. Matth. xxvi. 37; Mark xiv, 
33 (from ddéw to be satiated, to be disgusted with a thing). 

Ver. 27.—The apostle confirms the intelligence they had re- 
ceived ; for indeed he was sick, nigh unto death, but God had mercy 
on him, and not on him only, but on me also, that I might not have 
sorrow upon sorrow. By the sorrow, to which a fresh sorrow would 
have been added but for the recovery of Epaphroditus, the most of 
expositors rightly understand his condition as a prisoner; comp. 
ver. 28, from which we see that the apostle has still sorrow although 
it is not increased on account of Hpaphroditus.—IapandAjooy may 
be understood either, with Meyer, as an adverb of comparison, or 
(which is more agreeable to ver. 30) as a prepositional adverb, sig- 
nifying “ near to.” Comp. Winer’s Gr., § 54, 6, p. 418. That Avrny 
éxt Adtv, and not Avry, is the true reading, is fully proved. : 

Ver. 28.—In such circumstances he hastened the execution of 
his purpose to send him back, in order that they seeing him again, 
or rather, seeing him might again have joy, and he have less sorrow. 
On iddvtec, which does not depend on yapire, comp. Winer’s Gr., § 
45,1 ** p. 896. On zddw connected with yapire, see Meyer on 
this passage. ’AAv7érepoc, in so far as the anxiety of the Philippians 
regarding Epaphroditus is sorrow to the apostle, it ceases so soon as 
they again rejoice, . 

Vers, 29, 30.—The recommendation of Epaphroditus to their 
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. Christian reception. Receive him then—according to my intention 
—év xvpiw, as it becomes Christians, with every mark of joy, and 
hold such men in honour. This general form which the apostle gives 
to his injunction, may perhaps be regarded as bearing out what we 
have remarked on the words éxoxérot¢ and daxdvoc, ch. i. 1. Comp. 
also ii. 83. The tendency to overvalue self, has for its reverse side 
the tendency to undervalue others. Ver. 80 represents as the ground 
of such a recommendation, the service rendered by Epaphroditus to 
the cause of Christ, for which the church owes him special thanks, 
It has been much disputed whether rapaBovAevaduevoc or mapaBodev- 
oduevoc is the true reading. ‘Tischendorf has in his latest edition 
again received into the text the former, according to Codd. C.LG., 
and the Fathers; whilst Griesbach, Lachmann, Scholz, Géschen, 
Matthies, Winer, De Wette, and Meyer, decide in favour of zrapa- 
BoAevodpevoc, which has the preponderating authority of A.B.D.E.F.G., 
etc. Neither the one nor the other is found in profane writers ; 7a- 
paBoAevoduevoc, however, occurs in the Fathers, which may explain 
how this reading has arisen out of the other, while the other can 
only be regarded as an error of transcription (Van Hengel). The 
formation of the word (napdBodov elvar) as Winer, Gr., § 16, 1, p. 
85, has shewn by other examples, argues nothing against it. In 
profane writers tapaBdAAecOa occurs in this sense, both with the 
accusative, for example, éy7jv pvyjqv “to stake my life upon it,” and 
also, though more rarely, with the dative (as in this passage), which 
then denotes “ with regard to.” Winer’s Gr., § 31, 5, p. 190.—For 
fixing the sense of this verse, it is chiefly necessary to keep in view 
that clause which informs us that the danger to which Epaphroditus 
exposed himself, was occasioned by the fulfilment of the commission 
which he had received from the Philippians. In that clause, iva, 
etc. (which must be connected with mapaZorevoduevoc) 70 tudv boré- 
onua is to be rendered, “ What was wanting on your part”—ztydv 
being taken subjectively as at 2 Cor. viii. 14, ix. 12, xi. 9. Meyer 
understands it as denoting that which was wanting, as in 1 Cor. xvi. 
17, iuérepov, which appears to me not to suit the following genitive, 
He renders thus, “you have failed in rendering pecuniary assist- 
ance.” What was lacking on their part, may be seen by reference 
to such passages as 1 Cor. xvi. 18; Phil. 13, namely, the personal 
service, as Luther renders it, “that he might serve me in your 
stead.” It will not do to understand by dorépyua, the conveyance 
of the gift, as that which was lacking on the part of the Philip- 
pians, for this in itself cannot be considered as exposing the life to 
danger. See Van Hengel in loc. The expression is more probably 
to be understood as implying, on the part of Epaphroditus, a self- 
forgetting, self-sacrificing zeal in the service of the apostle, which 
occasioned the illness that brought him nigh unto death, Still 
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nothing can be said with certainty on the point. On the other 
hand, there can be no doubt as to the sense of the words, for the 
work of Christ; in their connexion with iva they can, primarily at 
least, only be understood to signify that the service which he ren- 
dered to the apostle, was undertaken for the work of Christ. That 
Epaphroditus was also active in teaching, may be inferred from 
ii. 25. 


§ 5. Warning AGAINST THE PossIBILITY OF BEING LED AWAY. 
ii. 1—iv. 1.) 


The apostle has already said what lay nearest to his heart. He 
now addresses himself to the conclusion, in which he once more calls 
upon them to rejoice, and specially to rejoice in the Lord; for he 
has still to warn them against those who would deprive them of this 
joy, and who would do so jn a twofold way. On the one hand, dan- 
ger threatens them from the Judaizing false teachers, on the other, 
from the contaminating example of those whose conduct is im- 
moral, The apostle warns them against the former in vers. 1-16, 
against the latter in vers. 17-21, and then closes this section, ch. iv. 
1, with the comprehensive exhortation to stand fast in the Lord, in 
the way in which he has directed them. We proceed to the more 
particular examination of these topics as they are successively 
brought before us in this chapter. 

Ver. 1.—T6 Aorov, the well known form of expression denoting 
the transition to the conclusion ; “what yet remains,” what the 
readers have still to attend to, in addition to that which has been 
already said. Comp. 2 Cor. xii, 11; Eph. vi. 10; 1 Thess. iv. 1; 
2 Thess. ii, 1, and in this epistle ch. iv. 8. What yet remains, is, 
however, nothing different from what he has already said to them, 
viz., xaipere. It is the key-note of the epistle which he once more 
strikes, it is the one, in which all that he has still to say is compre- 
hended. It appears to me that the apostle designedly places before 
the following warning, this yatpere, and especially yaipete év kvpiw, 
rejoice in the Lord, with that joy which has its source and its ele- 
ment in him, which is had only in fellowship with him, Rom. xiv. 
17; 1 Thess. i. 6. For, the yaipere év xvpiw comprehends that which 
is represented in the words or7jxete év xvpiw, iv. 1, as lying at the 
foundation of the following exhortation, I see no reason, therefore, 
to suppose that the apostle immediately loses sight of the conclusion 
introduced at ver. 1. Why may not the warning which follows be con- 
sidered as a part of that which still remains to be said ? That much 
still remained to be said, or rather that what remained has been said 
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at such length, does not argue against this. May it not be thesame 
here as at 1 Thess. iv. 1 P—The view which regards 16 Aoiréy, 
k,T. A., as the conclusion to what goes before is forbidden by the 
true signification of 76 Ao7éy, Many hold it to be imadmissible 
that the apostle in 76 Aou7éyv passes to the conclusion, because he 
has not yet thanked the Philippians for the gift which they had 
transmitted to him. As if the 70 Ao7év necessarily excludes the 
insertion of the thanksgiving! On the evidence which some have 
thought to find in this passage in favour of the supposition that two 
epistles are joined together, comp, Introd. § 4, B. It is not neces- 
sary, on the one hand, to suppose that the apostle added what follows 
after an interruption, or that he introduces a pause after yaipete év 
xupiw, And just as little reason is there, with De Wette, to consider 
the yaipete (as at iv. 4, 1 Thess. v. 16), as an exhortation standing 
by itself. For the cases compared are not analogous. This exhorta- 
tion, unless connected with what precedes and what follows, would 
obscure the train of thought otherwise so clear, throughout the en- 
tire epistle. If the view which we have stated above, that the 
yaipere ev Kvpiw is purposely placed before the warning that follows, 
is rejected as improbable, then we can only say with Meyer, that 
the conclusion to which the apostle addressed himself at ver, 1 was 
immediately waived, because another topic had come into his mind, 
which must be disposed of ere he should conclude. 

If we have rightly apprehended the sense of the 76 Aourov yaipete 
év xvpiw with which the apostle here begins anew, then the dif_i- 
culty will be removed from the words that immediately follow : to 
write the same things, to me indeed is not grievous, but for you ua 
is safe. It is well-known that expositors are divided as to whether 
these words refer to what goes before or to what follows. In the 
latter case, either passages have been sought in the preceding por- 
tion of the epistle, which are supposed to contain warnings similar 
to those here given, as i. 15, 16, 27, seq. (so Liinemann recently), 
or it has been suggested that the apostle alludes to oral statements 
which he had made, and which he now repeats in writing, so that 
emphasis is to be placed on the word write (which, however, the 
context in no way indicates, comp. Van Hengel, Liinemann, and 
Meyer on this passage), or, finally, epistles of the apostle that have 
been lost, are here called into service, which are supposed to have 
contained such warnings against false teachers. The last of these 
hypotheses might be reckoned the most probable if, in general, there 
were any occasion for such a hypothesis ; and in confirmation of it, 
the testimony of Polycarp might be appealed to, ad Phil. 3: 6¢ Kat 
dnav tiv typayev extoroAdc, as Meyer has done, although it is 
doubtful whether this testimony may not be greatly weakened by 
the words occurring at cap. 11: qui estis in principio epistole ejus, 
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But it must at least be acknowledged that it is not the apostle’s 
custom to refer in this manner to epistles formerly written by him. 
(Van Hengel, p. 210.) We have already stated the objection to the 
second hypothesis, and, with regard to the first, it cannot but be 
acknowledged that those passages which can by any chance be ap- 
pealed to, bear only a very general resemblance, and that it could 
scarcely be deemed appropriate for the apostle to justify their repe- 
tition by the words, to me indeed it is not grievous but for you rt is 
safe (Van Hengel, p. 211). And this will appear still more true if, 
as has been seen above, i. 15, 16 is to be understood not of Judaiz- 
ing, but of purely personal opponents of the apostle. If we now 
turn to the other supposition, which refers td aird to the words im- 
mediately preceding, and in favour of which, not a few commenta- 
tors, as Bengel, Storr, Matthies, Van Hengel, Rilliet, have decided, 
it will be seen, at the first glance, that the fact of the yaipev having 
been already repeatedly spoken of, confirms this view. The apostle 
has at i. 18 denoted his own predominant feeling by the word joy ; 
by the expression joy of faith, he denotes the object at which the 
Philippians are to aim. The entire section i, 27—1i. 18, takes 
(through the only, i. 27) the form of an answer to the question, how 
this joy of faith is to be arrived at. The conclusion ii. 17, 18, evi- 
dently turns back to this point of departure (on which comp. the 
exposition), and he closes expressly with the words joy and rejoice 
with me. And now when the apostle, having with these words closed 
his exhortation, sets out anew, iii. 1, with the word rejoice, and adds, 
to write the same things, etc., is it not most natural to refer the 
same things here spoken of, to these words ? 

What has hitherto been objected to this interpretation does not, 
as I apprehend, affect the explanation we have given. For the ob- 
jection, that aird cannot apply to vaipete év kvpiw, and the references 
to what goes before connected with this expression (comp. Van Hen- 
gel, p. 211, seq.), and that, if such were the case, ro ad76 would be 
used, has been satisfactorily replied to by Meyer (p. 83) although he 
is in other respects opposed to our view. The objection that i. 18 
treats of quite a different yafpev, and that “ up to this point no call 
to Christian joyfulness in general has been addressed to the Philip- 
pians,” loses its force when viewed in connexion with the explana- 
tion we have given of what goes before, whilst it might with reason 
be urged against the most of interpretations. The only remaining 
source of objection is the expression dogadéc, which is said not to be 
suitable to the exhortation yaipere, but only to a warning against 
danger. But does this objection affect our interpretation, when this 
very yaipete év xvpiw (on the significance of xvpiw here added we 
have already remarked above) forms the introduction to the warning 
against falling away from the Lord ? Could the apostle, in order 
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to explain what might seem strange in his beginning with 76 Aunty, 
and yet calling upon them again to rejoice, not appropriately say, 
‘do not wonder that I write this to you once more, it does not 
awaken doubt in me (commonly, me non piget ; Meyer, better, 
* doubtful’), but it conduces to your safety ?” He thus signifies by 
the word dogadée his object in again addressing to them the injunc- 
tion yaipete ev xvpiv, I can see no serious difficulty in this. 

Ver. 2.—Here follows the motive that has induced the apostle 
again to call upon his readers to rejoice in the Lord ; namely, the 
danger that threatens them from those who do not rejoice in Christ, 
but have their confidence in the flesh. In opposition to them, he 
exhorts the Philippians to rejoice in the Lord. That the perversion 
is not to be conceived of as having already gained ground, but only 
as having been possible, see on this our remarks in the Introduction, 
and chiefly the work by Schinz there cited.—This circumstance will 
with difficulty be reconciled to the view that the apostle had pre- 
viously addressed an epistle to the church, “ which was professedly, 
and with all the energy of the apostle, as yet unrestrained in his 
labours, occupied with the Judaizing teachers, in something of the 
same style as the Epistle to the Galatians,’ Meyer. In such a case 
it must be supposed that, as in the church at Galatia, the pervert- 
ing influence of the false teachers was already manifest ; a supposi- 
tion which is not borne out by this epistle, in so far as it makes us 
acquainted with the state of the church. It has moreover been 
thought that the tone of severity which characterizes the following 
passage, is so much at variance with the gentle and cordial spirit 
that pervades the rest of the epistle, and especially, that it differs 
so much from the manner in which at i. 15, seq. he speaks of the 
Judaizing teachers, as to warrant our identifying it with the tone of 
that supposed epistle, from which the following passage has been 
partly taken. But the transcription of passages or expressions from 
another epistle, the tone of which did not agree with. this, is also 
scarcely supposable. And then, that the sharp and severe style in 
which he writes against the Judaists, may yet be accompanied with 
an affectionate and familiar manner towards the church, we shall 
afterwards see when at ver. 13, seq., he directs his address to the 
church. When this passage, however, is compared with i. 15, seq., 
the difference in style which is so manifest, ought to lead to the con- 
clusion that in that place, not Judaizing opponents are meant, 
but opponents of a different kind ; otherwise the joy which the 
apostle there expresses in their preaching of Christ, could not be 
reconciled with the manner in which he expresses himself in this 
passage. Comp. supra, BAérere tote xivac. The apostle here warns 
his readers of a danger already known to them, whether we suppose 
it to have been in the church itself or in its neighbourhood, that 
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such Judaists sought to gain access. They are to keep these false 
teachers in view, in order rightly to learn their character. By thus 
looking at them, they will learn what they ought to think of them, 
and that they ought to beware of them. Bdémere itself does not, 
however, mean “ beware,” on which see Winer’s Gr., § 32, 1, p. 200, 
but “look at” in order to learn, §So1 Cor. x. 18. Similarly oxo7eiv, 
Rom, xvi. 17. The expression tovd¢ xvvac¢ is not so much to be un- 
derstood in the sense in which it is generally used by profane writ- 
ers, as denoting ‘‘ bold and impudent men,” as in its scriptural 
sense of ‘‘impure men,” who have no part in what is holy ; there- 
fore a term of reproach commonly applied by the Jews to the Gen- 
tiles. So also the most recent commentators. 

Bdémete Tove kakov¢ épydtac. Onthe emphasis implied in the re- 
petition, see Winer’s Gr., § 67,2, C. p.692. On rod¢ kaxode épydrac, 
compare the corresponding dodcoe épydra, 2 Cor. xi. 13. Finally, 
the expression tT7jv katatoujy describes the opponents specifically as 
Judaizing teachers of the law, who insisted on the circumcision of 
the Gentiles, and with this on the acknowledgment of the whole 
law. The apostle calls them xatatousjy “ the concision,” not 7ept- 
tounv (the abstract for the concrete), to signify that their 7epitoun, 
to which they attach so much value, has no higher meaning, that it 
is nothing but a mangling of the flesh, and therefore rather a defect 
than an advantage. On this play upon words, see Winer’s Gr., § 68, 
2,p-561. Similarly, Gal. v.11, 12. The antithesis at ver. 3, in the 
words, having no confidence in the flesh, shews wherefore the apostle 
designates the mep:tou7 of these opponents as a mere cutting with- 
out any higher signification. He would not have thus characterized 
the circumcision of the Old Testament in itself (comp. Rom. ix. 4, 
seq.) ; any more than he ever expected of Jews who became Chris- 
tians, that they would give up the observance of the law. What 
was his opinion, as also that of the rest of the apostles, on this sub- 
ject, we learn from Acts xv. 6, seq., compared with Gal. ii.” If 
the observance of the Old Testament law were kept in subordina- 
tion to the truth declared in Acts xv. 11, we believe that through 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ we shall be saved even as they, 
then might the Jew who had become a Christian, always remain 
faithful to the law of his fathers, Nay the apostle himself acted on 
this principle in his own conduct, as is proved by the account of his 
vow, Acts xviii. 18, of his purification, Acts xxi. 26, and also of the 
circumcision of Timothy, Acts xvi. 3; notwithstanding all the 
earnestness with which he contends against the imposition of the 
law as a condition of salvation. Baur is therefore wrong when he 
maintains that in this passage the Christians are described as the 
true tepitou7j, the Jews as the false xatatow7. The circumcision of 
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the Jews becomes a xatatou7} only because, instead of rejoicing in 
Christ, they put confidence in the flesh, as is shewn at ver. 3. And 
equally mistaken is Baur also in supposing that the difference in 
quality between true and false circumcision, is here expressed by the 
difference in quantity implied in the terms zepitou7 and Katarop7), 
How can any one impute to the writer of this epistle such an ab- 
surdity as would be implied in his characterizing the circumcision ot 
the Jews as xatatou7 with reference to its quantity, in opposition to 
the circumcision of the heart, which is made without hands. The 
apostle rather gives his opponents the appellation xatatou# (which 
by no means has a greater quantitative force than tepitouy, as it sig- 
nifies only cutting, “‘ incision”), because he aims at representing that 
circumcision of the flesh, in which they put so much confidence, as 
entirely worthless, as what it is viewed outwardly, a mangling, a 
mutilation, in which one has no cause to rejoice. Others take 
KaTaToun in an active sense, as already Theodoret has done, de- 
noting that the opponents were aiming at cutting in pieces and 
destroying the church, which is plainly forbidden by the antithetical 
meptTot7}, in the passive sense at ver. 3, as has already been observed 
by others. 

Ver. 3.—The apostle now explains why he designates his Jewish 
Christian opponents by katatou and not by teprtouy ; for we are 
the circumcision (7 mepttou), not the concision, who worship God 
in the spirit (the reading Oeod is satisfactorily established), and re- 
joice in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh. In these 
few words is contained the sum of what the apostle says in the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians in refutation of these opponents, This anti- 
thesis is, however, according to Baur, expressed by the apostle, not 
with the view of saying anything relating to the subject, but of af- 
fording him an opportunity of speaking about himself, as is the 
practice with the authors of pseudo-apostolical writings. But, in 
the first place, the apostle as yet says nothing of himself; but de- 
signates himself together with the entire church at Philippi, and 
without respect to any difference between Jews and Gentiles be- 
longing to it, as the true zepitowu7j, in which the opposition between 
Jew and Gentile is done away, so as distinctly to shew that by xara- 
tou he does not mean the circumcision of the Jews. Compare sim- 
ilar passages at Rom. 11. 25-29, circumcision of the heart, Col. ii. 
11, in whom ye also are circumcised with the circumcision made 
without hands, etc., and the Introduction, § 4. In addition to these 
1 Cor. vii. 19; Gal. iii, 28, v. 6, vi. 15, with respect to the differ- 
ence between Jew and Gentile being done away in Christ ; which, 
however, does not my that its continuance in time is abolished, any 
more than the continuance of such differences as are expressed in the 
words, bond and free, male and female.—The individual words of 
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ver. 3 contain nothing difficult. According to the true reading 
rvevuatt Oe0d, Aatpedw stands absolutely, as at Heb. ix. 9, x. 2; Acts 
xxvi. 7; Lukeii. 837. The dative is to be understood as the casus 
instrumentalis, Comp. Winer’s Gr., § 31, 7. Tveiwa 6cod, the new 
principle of life in opposition to all that which belongs to the nat- 
ural man—the odpé, which appears as the ungodly principle, in con- 
sequence of its opposition to the former. Comp. the similar passage 
at John iv. 23, they shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth, 
and such passages as Heb. ix. 10, 14 ; Gal. iii. 3, etc. The expres- 
sion Kavycpevor, as at 1 Cor. i. 31, iii. 21-23 ; 2 Cor. x. 1T, is ex- 
plained by its being in opposition to those who rejoice in the flesh. 
What we are to understand by the words rejoicing in Christ, ap- 
pears from the antithetical expression, having no confidence in the 
flesh; see also ver. 9, By the odp§ in which these opponents place 
their confidence, is meant not merely circumcision, but all that the 
apostle mentions in vers. 5, 6. 

Ver. 4.—After the apostle has, in ver. 3, placed the circumcision 
of his opponents as a mere cutting of the body, in opposition to the 
true circumcision, he proceeds in this and the following verses to 
combat them with their own weapons. He himself possesses all that 
to which they attach so much value ; nevertheless, he has renounced 
it all for the sake of Christ.—The xaizep eyo éywv is drawn forth 
primarily by the ov« év oapki mevoiOdrec, and qualifies it especially 
with respect to the apostle himself, who is included in the sjei¢ of 
ver. 3. It is not because he is without such advantages that he puts 
no trust in them, but notwithstanding his possessing them, in as 
great a measure as any one can do. The participle éywy is to be 
construed with the éouév of ver, 38.—’Eywv rerolOynctv Kai év capi ; 
that the apostle does not really cherish any such confident trust, is 
evident both from the foregoing od mero66rec, and the following doxei 
nerovdévat. (Compare on reroiOjotc, Harless on Eph. iii. 12.) It has 
therefore been supposed, with Beza, that te7oi@jov is to be under- 
stood as expressing by metonyme the ground of confidence, or, that 
éywv is to be taken as equivalent to éyevy dvvdpuevoc, or (Van Hen- 
gel) that it is intended to refer to what is past. The true view is 
given by Meyer, who on #ywy observes, “ confidence in carnal advan- 
tages is here regarded as a possession, which Paul, although he 
makes no use of it, still has, and which he can urge, if any value is 
attached to it.” On the other hand, I am inclined to understand 
the doxeZ in the words that follow, as expressive of what one thinks 
of one’s self, as at 1 Cor. iii. 18, viii. 2, xiv. 37; Gal. vi. 3, rather 
than of what others think of him (= “ appear,” “‘ are found,” comp. 
Gal. ii. 6, 9), not, however, as implying the teroc0évaz, but only the 
possession of outward advantages. At é¢y@ waAdov, done is to be sup- 
plied ; comp. brép éys, 2 Cor. xi, 23, Thus does the apostle match 
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himself with those false teachers, becoming a fool with them (as he 
expresses it, 2 Cor. xi. 17). 

Vers. 5, 6.—In proof of the assertion in éy@ waAdAov, the apostle 
here enumerates the particular grounds of confidence in which the 
Jews trusted. We are not, however, to look for a pdddov eyo in 
every single particular, as this is not necessary to the proof of the 
assertion. The first advantage of this kind is wepetouy dxrarjpepoc— 
this is the true reading ; not trepetou7}, for grammatical reasons, comp. 
Winer’s Gr., § 31, 6, where also see on the dative, denoting “with ref- 
erence to.” The eighth day (comp. Lev. xii. 3), the mark of the 
native Jew, as distinguished from the proselyte. According to the 
remark made above on éy@ waAdor, it is not to be inferred with cer- 
tainty, that those Jewish-Christian opponents were partly proselytes, 
The apostle enumerates all such advantages as belong to himself, 
and the ¢y® paéAdor is to be inferred from the whole taken together, 
not from each particular. In censum nunc venit splendor natalium, 
as Van Hengel expresses it. To this belong three particulars. Of 
the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the He- 
brews, the first of which denotes the gens, the second, the tribe, the 
third the parents from which he is descended. Comp. the similar 
passages at,2 Cor. xi. 22; Rom. xi. 1. On Israel, as the designa- 
tion of the people in their theocratic relation, see Harless on Eph. 
ii. 12, Others render, ‘‘ of the race of Israel, 7. e., Jacob.” We 
jJearn from history that the tribe of Benjamin was held in honour. 
'EGpaioc, not with reference to the Janguage, as at Acts vi. 1, but, as 
De Wette explains, “denoting extraction from purely Jewish 
parents,” as "EGpaioc is expressive of the natural, not of the theo- 
eratic distinction of the Jews from other nations. Then follow 
three other mutually related particulars ; for they represent in dif- 
ferent aspects a life blameless in the eyes of those teachers of the 
law. Meyer styles this the apostle’s theocratic individuality. Kata 
expresses in each case the particular reference, thus, as touch- 
ing the law, a Pharisee, Acts xxii. 3, xxvi, 5, not ‘ according to, or 
conformably to the law.” To take voyo¢ as equivalent to alpeoc, 
would be contrary alike to the usus lingue of the apostle, and to 
the connexion, as it is the apostle’s position with reference to the 
law that is here spoken of. He belongs to the sect whose acknowl- 
edged distinction is, the observance of the law. As to zeal, a perse- 
cutor of the church. Kara is not to be understood otherwise here 
than in the preceding clause. Aéxwv, used substantively. That 
which the apostle elsewhere characterizes as his greatest sin, 1 Cor. 
xv. 8,9; 1 Tim. i. 13, seq., must have been reckoned by those op- 
ponents a ground of boasting ; and he mentions it as an honour, 
although ironically, and looking at it for the moment in the light in 
which they regard it. The last particular, cata dixacootivny tiv év 
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vou, with respect to the (entire) righteousness which is founded in 
the law, irreprenhensible ; namely, according to the judgment of 
men. It has been already observed how differently the apostle 
himself judges. Avxavoodvn év vouw, must not be understood (with 
De Wette) as denoting righteousness under the law. The pas- 
sages to which De Wette refers are different from the present, inas~ 
much as in them persons are spoken of who are év véuw, This idea 
of a righteousness founded on the law, is said by Baur to be not 
Pauline ! 

Ver. 7.—The apostle having shewn how he is superior to all his 
opponents, even when measured by their own standard, proceeds to 
say, but what things soever were gain to me, those I have counted 
loss for Christ. Thus does he in his own person represent the posi- 
tion of his opponents to be such, as that what passes with them for 
gain is to be really counted as loss. The dziva ‘‘ whatsoever,” in- 
cludes both the foregoing and all such like advantages, and is em- 
phatic, as the following tatra shews. Moi, is not merely to be 
taken as the dative denoting the opinion which the apostle then 
entertained ; but, as Meyer explains, “in his former state, kava 
odpxa, they were really gain to him.” Képd7 plur. ob rerum varie- 
tatem (Van Hengel). “Hynwae as actio plane preterita que per 
effectus suos durat ; the antithesis to it is at ver. 8, jyotwa. The 
expression for Christ is explained by the apostle himself at vers, 8, 
9, in the words, that I may win Christ, etc. The ground of his 
counting all things but loss, and not gain, lies in Christ, for in this 
his loss consists, that they kept him away from Christ. We may 
see from Rom. vi. 7, etc., how erroneous it is to impute the work- 
ings of the law in consequence of human corruption to the law itself, 
and to include in the drva the law itself, instead of the apostle’s 
position with regard to the law. 

Ver. 8.—The apostle places #yotwar in contrast with jjynua ; as 
then, so now also, whatever his opponents may say. ’“AAAd pév ody 
(not pevotvye) equivalent to imo vero, Winer’s Gr., § 53, 7, p. 392.* 
IIdvra is that which was denoted at ver. 7 by driva, so that the an- 
tithesis lies not in the mdavra (Rilliet), but in the jyodpa, before 
which also «ai stands. The present tense expresses more pointedly, 
the opposition to that false doctrine, which would require the con- 
verted Gentiles to supplement their Christianity with Judaism. 
Further, the apostle counts all but loss for the excellency, etc. Ara 
To brepéxov as a substantive (not for tiv drepéyovcay) in order to give 
greater prominence to the idea implied in it. The excellency on 
account of which all appears as loss, lies in the object of knowledge, 
Christ Jesus. The nature of this knowledge, we learn from vers. 9, 
10 ; it isa knowledge which presupposes believing fellowship with 


* Winer, 6 ed., renders “at sane quidem.”—[K, 
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him and suffering the loss of all things. Only in this sense does it 
correspond with the antithesis in #yqjae and ijyotya, The apostle 
adds my Lord, under the constraining influence of grateful love, 
The expression dua tov Xpiordv and dua TO brepéxov are further ex- 
plained in what follows—first, dsa tov Xpiorov ; this, however, has 
significance only when considered as that which the other presup- 
poses. In order to explain how this knowledge of Christ makes him 
determine always to count all things but loss, he shews at vers. 8, 
10, that it rests on fellowship with Christ ; the essential pre- 
requisite to which is, not the righteousness of the law but the right- 
eousness which is through faithinhim. To arrive at this knowledge, 
then, all self-glorying must be renounced. Accordingly the rot yv6- 
vat of ver. 10 is no other than that mentioned at ver. 8, and the 
second half of ver. 8, and ver. 9 indicates that, without which such 
a yvovac is not possible. Thus we understand why the apostle, 
in the words, for whom I am deprived of all things, returns to 
the idea at ver. 7, and, corresponding to the expression of that idea 
in ver. 8 now adds, and count them but dung. Ta ndvra points 
back to mévta. "Egnui0qv must, on account of the connexion with 
ver. 7, not be understood as middle (I have deprived myself), 
but may well enough be taken in a passive sense, as indeed it 
usually is (I have been deprived). It is the consequence of the 
hynua Snuiav, and the expression is therefore still stronger. The 
words and do count, are not to be separated from for whom, and 
for whom I have suffered the loss of all things to be taken as a 
parenthetic clause, as appears from the connexion already stated. 
This relative clause would, in that case, be useless, and what follows 
would not appear as an explanation of the dia To b7epéyov, but would 
introduce a further reason for the 7yotwar, whilst, as ver. 10 shews, 
no further reason is given, but only the explanation of the dia 76 
brepéyov.— Kiara, a strong expression for ¢yjia, equivalent to “ re- 
fuse” (common derivation from kvoi Badeiv, see Passow). The end 
for which the apostle suffers the loss of all things, and counts them but 
dung, is then stated in the words, that I may win Christ, in which 
accordingly we have the explanation of the for whom, as also of the 
for Christ, at ver.’7. For his sake, 7. e., to gain him, I have been 
deprived of all things, and count them always as dross. The ex- 
pression Kepdxjow is explained by the antithesis with ¢ywwOijvac ; 
Christ comes as gain, in the place of the loss he has suffered. 

Ver. 9.—The words iva Xpioriv Kepdjow evidently correspond 
more to éénudéOyv than to 7jyotuat, unless, with Van Hengel and 
others, we understand xepdaivery as expressive of a growing posses- 
sion, which would involve an idea that hardly belongs to the apostle ; 
for this xepdaivery is fully realized by attaining to the righteousness 
of faith, and entering into fellowship with Christ, ver. 9 (woppovoOa 
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at Gal. iv. 19, is a different idea). If the first expression corresponds 
more to éénuéOnv, the cai ebpe06 év adt@, on the other hand, corres- 
ponds more to 7yodpa. It is quite evident that this evpeOijva is not 
equivalent to eivaz. On the other side, as De Wette remarks, 
it represents the being actually found, and it is therefore not 
necessary to suppose in evpe06 any allusion to the great day of judg- 
ment. De Wette and Meyer have justly stated as reasons why p7 
éywv should not be immediately connected with etpe6d ut deprehen- 
dar . . . . non habere (Van Hengel), “that ¢v ai7é and dua 
miotewe Xprotod do not go together, and thus the significance of the 
evpe0d év ait, taken by itself, would be lost.” M7 éywy is rather to 
be understood, with Meyer, as introducing a more specific statement 
of what is implied in the etpe0d év aitd. On pj, Winer’s Gr., § 55, 
5. In order rightly to understand the following words, ver. 9, it is 
of chief importance to keep in view, as De Wette has shewn, the 
twofold signification of dixavoodvny as connected with éujy and tiv 
éx vouov. By éuqv, the apostle denotes one’s own righteousness 
wrought out by himself, as Rom. x. 3, t7jv idiay dixaooivyy. The 
opposite of this, as the passage just cited shews, is 7 Tod Oeod duKa- 
oovv7, or, aS it is here expressed, t7jv é« Oeod dixarcoovyynv, whilst to 
the t7jv é« vouov is opposed the tiv dia triotewe Xpiotod. I connect, 
however, the éri ti miorer at the close with the last dixaoovvn, as 
denoting the foundation on which this dcacoodvy Oe0d in the individ- 
ual rests, whilst in dad miorewc, faith is represented in its objective 
aspect, as the means by which that righteousness is appropriated, 
corresponding to the é« vdéuov. The tiv éx be0d dinatootynv ent TH 
mioret, taken as one idea, forms then the antithesis to éuajy duxaoov- 
vyv ; it is not a righteousness proceeding from the individual who 
possesses it, but from God, and belonging to the individual only 
in so far as it rests on the foundation of faith, as its subjective con- 
dition. It will be seen that this interpretation fully brings out the 
antithetical relation of the several clauses to one another, "Ent 77 
mioret is most simply rendered, with Meyer, by “on the ground of 
faith.” He, however, refers the clause to éywy, which he supplies 
after dAAd. But in this case would not éywv be repeated ? And is 
not the omission of the article justified by the fact that én? miore 
completes the idea which stands opposed to the éu7 dicarootyn ? 
The examples adduced by Winer, Gr., § 20,2, p. 123, amply justify 
this. Compare, also, Harless on Eph. i, 15. Against the interpre- 
tations ‘‘on account of faith,” or ‘on the condition of faith,” noth- 
ing can be objected grammatically, but it seems the most natural 
way to understand é7i miorec in immediate connexion with duxcasood- 
vnv, as we have done, So, also, Olshausen. As parallel passages on 
this subject, comp. Rom. iii. 21, 22, ix. 82, x. 3, 5, 6, etc., especially 
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on the idea of righteousness proceeding from God, such passages as 
iil. 26. God is the duxady tov éx triatews, iv. 5, etc. 

Ver, 10.—Totd yriva abtév. Not to speak of the ungrammatical 
connexion of this clause with émi tH more: (against which comp. 
Meyer and Van Hengel), it is understood either as parallel to the 
iva, ver, 8, or as dependent on etpe, or finally, as further explica- 
tive of the relation expressed in pj) éywv, ver. 9. If we have rightly 
apprehended the train of thought from ver. 8 to ver. 10, then the 
first of these interpretations falls of itself to the ground, as it im- 
plies that there is no train of thought, and for this reason it presents 
no adequate parallel, as Meyer has also observed. There is room 
for doubt as to whether the clause should be connected with etpedo 
or with pj éyw (so Meyer), and it is all one which we adopt so far 
as regards the idea, as in conrexion with evpe#5 it must still be 
understood as expressing the relation which is more exactly deter- 
mined by the mu) éyov, as the fellowship of faith. If tod de- 
pends on evpe05, which appears to me more natural than to regard 
it as a by-clause having an explicative force, then the construction 
will be entirely similar to that at Rom. vi. 6, where also, on a clause 
beginning with ta, denoting “end or aim,” a new one is made to 
depend with tod and the infinitive. The idea is the following : “ the 
apostle gives up all, in order that, through the righteousness of faith 
(which requires as its condition this renunciation of what belongs to 
self ), he may be found in Christ, so as in consequence of this fellow- 
ship to know what is stated in ver.10.” So at Eph. iii, 17, the being 
rooted in love is represented as that which knowledge presupposes. 
Thus, as Meyer has also observed, the tod yvdva explains the origin 
of the knowledge mentioned at ver. 8, and from this its origin, it 
appears why the apostle esteems all but loss for its sake ; but this 
knowledge is still more exactly defined in respect of its object, so 
as to manifest its excellency, in comparison with which everything 
else disappears. That I may know him, says the apostle, and the 
power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufferings, in 
that I am made conformable to his death. This is a knowledge 
which is not possible without being cn him; no mere speculative 
knowledge, but the experimental knowledge and appropriation of 
Christ, « knowledge which makes us like to him who is known, and 
which reaches its perfection only when we shall see him as he is, 1 
John iii. 2. To know him (at76v) is the apostle’s aim in renouncing 
all that belongs to himself, in virtue of the believing fellowship with 
him of which this self-renunciation is the condition. This avrov, 
however, he now further explains from these two points of view, viz., 
his exaltation and his humiliation. In this twofold aspect the 
apostle aims at appropriating Christ to himself, and, renouncing all 
that belongs to himself, at being entirely transformed into his image. 
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The end, however, which he has in view in this transformation, is 
stated at ver. 11; it is the resurrection of the dead to which he 
would attain. For this very reason, the experience of the power of 
Christ’s resurrection spoken of at ver. 10 cannot mean the same 
thing as the é¢éavdoraore mentioned at ver. 11; as eimwe (si forte, if 
by any means) always denotes something that is not included in 
what precedes, but is indicated as the object to be attained. With 
this experience of the power of the resurrection, the other clauses, 
and the fellowship, etc., would also not correspond. The apostle 
rather denotes an experience belonging to the present life. What 
is that knowledge of Christ, however, which he means, must be as- 
certained, on the one hand, from the connexion with I count all 
things but loss, ver. 8, and, on the other, from the following criteria, 
first, that this knowledge presupposes a believing fellowship with 
Christ, secondly, that the intended fruit of this knowledge is the 
actual resurrection, and finally, that it is the object at which the 
apostle and his readers are constantly to aim, ver. 12. The apos- 
tle, therefore, cannot be understood as seeking to know the power 
(which the resurrection of Christ has, not, by which he was raised 
up) the experience of which is already implied in regeneration, or 
that fellowship of sufferings which is connected with it, and of 
which Col. ii. 12 treats. For they are presupposed in the yvdvaz. 
As little can he mean the experience of this power in his own resur- 
rection, as the end to be attained through this experience. What 
kind of experience then of the power of the resurrection, and the 
fellowship of his sufferings, lies between these two extremes? The 
life of the apostle himself must furnish the answer. And does not 
this present both to our view, as well the power of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, as the form of his sufferings? Jt 7s no longer I that 
live, he says of himself at Gal. ii. 20, but Christ liveth in me. 
Comp. also Phil. iv.13. J die daily, he says again at 1 Cor. xv. 31, 
again 2 Cor. 11. 14, thanks be unto God which always causeth us to 
triumph in Christ. Always bearing about in the body the death of 
Jesus that the life also of Christ may be manifested in our body, 
2 Cor, iv. 10, seq. To these also belong those passages in which he 
founds exhortations on the resurrection of Christ, with whom we are 
risen ; even so we also should walk in newness of life, Rom. vi. 4, or 
if ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are above. 
Col. ii. 1. If the apostle, by the power of the resurrection, means 
that power which he aims at experiencing in himself, by the renun- 
ciation of all that belongs to the old man and the flesh, so as to attain 
to the object indicated at ver. 11, then by the fellowship, etc., he 
means a second experience, at which he aims as the indispensable 
condition of the first, and this experience, viz., the fellowship of his 
sufferings is further explained in the words, being made conformable . 
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to his death (referring to yrévat, Col, i. 10 ; Eph. iii, 18, iv. 2), as 
a being actually made like to him. That this expression fellowship 
of his sufferings is not to be confounded with such expressions as 
we are buried with him, Rom. vi. 4, appears from what goes before. 
Rather, as the life of the Christian is to be a progressive manifesta- 
tion of the resurrection of Christ, so in it also is the other side, viz., 
the form of Christ’s sufferings, to be manifested. De Wette well 
observes that, “as there is no resurrection without death, so neither 
also without suffering”’ Comp. Rom. vii. 17; 2 Tim.ii. 11. The 
passages above cited will shew how this aspect of Christ was mani- 
fested in the life of the apostle. There is no necessity for supposing 
in the words being made conformable, etc., any special prospective 
allusion to the martyrdom of the apostle. The expression is quite 
intelligible without this; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 10. (Whether ovyjop- 
povuevoc or ovppopdiouevoc, which is supported by A.B.D.* versions 
and church Fathers, be the true reading, is of little consequence, as 
the sense is not affected.) It needs scarcely be shewn that the ex- 
planation we have given fully meets the conditions of the context as 
stated above. De Wette has justly rejected those interpretations 
that would explain the power of the resurrection by “ the apostle’s 
peace of mind,” or “the hope of his own resurrection.” But Meyer’s 
interpretation also, according to which the apostle means by this 
power the pledge of justification, appears to me (if tod yvdvat, etc., 
is taken as explicative of the knowledge mentioned at ver. 8) to be 
too narrow, and not to correspond with the believing fellowship al- 
ready presupposed at ver. 9. Is any such pledge of justification 
needed at this stage, and not rather implied in the believing fellowship 
already existing ? Moreover, this view does not place the power of 
the resurrection in any true relation to the fellowship of suffering. 
How can the certainty of justification and the fellowship of his suf- 
ferings be connected together and both be regarded as exegetical of 
aizov ? Js it not natural and necessary, that if, by the fellowship of 
sufferings we understand that aspect of Paul’s life which corresponds 
to the sufferings of his Lord, then by the experience of the power of 
the resurrection we should also understand the corresponding repre- 
sentation and appropriation of this in his life ? We do not therefore 
take this to mean the moral awakening spoken of at Col. 11.12, but 
that manifestation of the /ife as also of the death of Jesus, of which 
the apostle speaks 2 Cor. iv. 10, and which he denotes as something 
abiding (tavtore . . . mepipépovtec). This life, or rather the striving 
after it, in which Christ represents himself, and the perfection of 
which is denoted at Rom, viii. 29, by ovpupdppove tij¢ eixovocg tod viod 
avrov, is the condition of attaining to the end indicated at ver. 11 
Ver. 11.—On éizwe si forte, see on ver. 10, Here, it denotes a 
humble striving after, as opposed to a false security. Katavrijow 
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here, as at 2 Macc. vi. 14; Acts xxvi. 7; Eph. iv. 13, figuratively 
denotes ‘‘the attaining of something,” literally “to go down to.” 
Van Hengel improperly limits its signification to time or place: si 
forte perveniam ad tempus hujus eventi. The égavdoraoig tov vex- 
pov is (in this passage only) substantially equivalent to dvdoraoc ; é& 
serves more vividly to represent the idea, as it denotes the terminus 
a quo. What the apostle means by this expression, may be ascer- 
tained from such passages as Luke xx. 34, 35, compared with 1 
Thess. tv. 16; Luke xiv. 14, 15. 

Vers. 12-14.—The apostle here guards against a misapprehen- 
sion that might be occasioned by what he has just said at vers. 7- 
11. _ He does this, not from polemical considerations with reference 
to the false teachers, but for the sake of the Philippians, that they 
might learn of him to think humbly of themselves, and lay aside 
that conceit of Christian perfection spoken of at vers, 2, 3. Comp. 
especially vers. 13,15. Not that I have already attained, or am 
already perfect, etc. In order to determine what the apostle has 
not yet attained, we must, first of all, inquire what is said in the 
preceding verses, with regard to which this misunderstanding was 
possible. Now this cannot be the resurrection of the dead mentioned 
at ver. 11 ; for the apostle himself has represented this as an object 
to which he looks forward as future, and after which he strives. So 
that there could be no necessity for his guarding them against the 
misconception that he had already attained it. That to which the 
ovk éAaBov refers, can only be the 70 imepéyov tij¢ yrwoewc, ver. 8, or 
asit isexpressed at ver. 10, yrdvar adrév, The idea that the apostle 
has renounced all, in order to attain a superabundant good, might 
certainly be so misunderstood as to imply that he had already at- 
tained it, and it is this misunderstanding (as if the perfection men- 
tioned at ver. 10 were already realized in him) which he here wards 
off. In the expression éAaGov, the figure of a contest in a race 
already passes through the apostle’s mind, but it is distinctly brought 
forward in what follows. ‘The object of this ¢AaBov is not the Gpa- 
Beiov supplied from ver. 14 ; it is rather to be supplied from what 
goes before, viz., that moral perfection which is indicated in the 
yvova, ver. 10. This is confirmed by the explanatory words that 
follow, viz., or am already perfect, which denote the result of the 
having attained (comp. Winer’s Gr., § 40, 5, p. 247), and do not 
mean, ‘“‘to be at the mark,’ but “‘ to be morally perfect,” which 
alone agrees with the common usage of the word. (Comp. Van 
Hengel, p. 240.) Therefore also the gloss 7} 76 dedtxatwpar for 7} 707 
TeTEAelayiae is, in respect of the sense, perfectly correct. Avéxw dé, the 
apostle here carries out the metaphor taken from a race, ei Kai Kata~ 
AdBw ép’ @, etc. The object of the xatadaBeiv is the same as that ot 
the éAaBov, The cataAdBw is stronger than the simple fAaBov, Kat 
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is, with De Wette, to be referred to the xaé of the following clause. 
It is difficult to determine the sense of the ambiguous ¢¢’ 6, Gram- 
matically, it may mean, ‘funder which condition,” ‘ wherefore,” 
* because,” “ to which.” The most natural way is, with De Wette 
and others (the same as at Luke v. 25), to take é¢’ ® as equivalent 
to toiro é¢’ @, and so to construe it as that todro shall be the object 
of kataddBw: “if also I may lay hold of that for which I also was 
laid hold of by Christ.” Comp. moreover, Winer’s Gr., § 48 c. p. 351, 
seq., who prefers the signification ‘‘for which ;” Meyer, “ because.” 
‘Eni in a similar connexion as denoting that to which a person or 
thing is destined or appointed, 1 Thess. iv. 7; Eph. ii. 10, ete. ; 
Winer’s Gr. a. a. Q. p. 351. The figure involved in kateArjpOnv is 
the same as in kataAdBw, Soin Plato Tim. p. 38, D. : catadauBav- 
ovot kai KatadapBdvorvta bm’ dAAjdAwy, The apostle has been over- 
taken and laid hold of in bis course by Christ, namely, at his con- 
version. De Wette rightly observes, that the expression is selected 
in accordance with the idea of a reciprocal action ; comp. Gal. iv. 9 ; 
1 Cor, xii, 12. The sentiment expressed in the verse as a whole, 
namely, that there is no attaining but merely a following after in 
order to attain, is of special importance for the Christian life. That 
perfection, in virtue of which our whole life is to become conform- 
able to Christ, is a mark of which every one falls short. The fel- 
lowship with Christ in the righteousness of faith ver. 9, or the being 
apprehended of Christ, ver. 12, is, so far from being the goal at 
which we may repose, only the foundation on which our striving 
after that perfection is to rest ; the entire leavening of the man by the 
power of fellowship with the dead and risen Lord, that is the goal. 
Ver, 13 shews that the apostle, in what he has just said, has in 
Hew his readers and their conduct (ii. 2-4) ; hence, not merely the 
emphatic repetition of the thought, but also the special address to 
them ddeApoi, and the éys, the opposite of which is not, others who 
may have this idea of the apostle, but others who seem to have this 
idea of themselves. As ver. 13 corresponds to the first half of ver. 
12, so at ver. 14, the other half, viz., the didéxw dé, is further ex- 
panded, The sentiment already expressed is not simply repeated, 
but is more strictly defined, so that, as Meyer justly observes, yer. 
13 brings into prominence the element of se//-esteem, whilst ver, 14 
more strictly explains the dwxw, both with respect to what lies be- 
hind, andto the mark that is set before.—"Ev dé supply oro ( W iner’s 
Gr., § 66, III. b. p. 676). Meyer supplies roy, so that the parti- 
ciples following are exegetical of it ; but in the &v the apostle had 
doubtless in his mind the principal idea di#xw, and not its subordi- 
nate explanations. On the inadmissibility of other supplementary 
expressions, or the connexion with diéxw itself, see Meyer. The 
right way of following after the mark is stated in the words ta pév 
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ériow—érextevouevoc, It consists in forgetting that which is behind, 
and stretching forward to that which is before. The érexreiveocOat 
represents the racer stretching forward in his anxiety to reach the ° 
goal. The 7d driow and the ta tuxpoobev denote, the former those 
stages of the course that have already been passed over, and the 
latter, those that have yet to be passed over; the ta éumpoober 
does not therefore mean the goal itself. As it is the striving 
after Christian perfection that is spoken of at ver. 12, the right 
explanation of ta éniow and ta éumpoobev must be, “the progress in 
this that has already been made, and that which yet remains to be 
made.” The formeris not to be the object of our contemplation and 
self-complacent regard, but the mind is entirely to be directed to- 
wards that which is yet to be attained, as a racer thinks not of the 
way that is behind, but of that which lies yet before him. It is in- 
consistent with the context to refer the ta dréow to those things in- 
dicated at ver. 7, seq., as having been renounced by the apostle. 
What belongs to the flesh, as De Wette rightly observes, lies with- 
out the limits of the course here represented, and cannot be consid- 
ered as a part of it. That must already have been renounced, ere 
the race begins, to which the apostle here alludes. This view alone 
agrees with the context; the apostle places this forgetting the 
things that are behind, in opposition to the vain fancy of Christian 
perfection. Thus, he says, he presses toward the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus («até oxoméy, Winer’s Gr., 
§ 49, d. p. 357, versus). That the prize (GpaGetov as 1 Cor. ix. 24) 
is here placed as the olyect of the dukey, is no reason why paBeiov 
should be supplied also at ver. 12. There it is the goal itself that is 
meant, here it is the prize of victory that beckons to the goal, the 
incorruptible crown, 1 Cor. ix. 25, or the crown of righteousness, 2 
Tim: iv. 8, or the crown of life, Jam. i. 12 ; Rev. ii. 10, of glory, 1 
Pet. v. 4.—The apostle himself further explains this GpaGBeiov in the 
words, high calling of God in Christ Jesus. The 7 dvw KAiouc here 
is the same as the kAjjoug émovpdviog at Heb. iii. 1. So also Col. iii. 
2, 7a dvw opposed to ta éni tic yijc. Comp. also Gal. iv. 26 with 
Heb. xii. 22. This xAzjovc is thus represented not merely as coming 
from above, still less am I inclined, with Meyer, to admit that there 
is in the dvw a reference to the special calling of the apostle (against 
which comp. Heb, iii. 1) ; but the nature of this calling is described 
in general as an heavenly, que ad ccelum pertinet, and, as is well 
observed by Van Hengel, the apostle, ‘ following out the metaphor, 
distinguishes his calling from that by which the runners in the race 
were wont to be called by the arbiters of the contest.” Similarly 1 
Cor. ix. 24. If, then, the calling in general is characterized as an 
heavenly one, it is no tautology, but rather a more particular descrip- 
tion of it, when it is further represented as proceeding from God (1 
Vou. V.—28 
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Thess. ii. 12), and as confirmed in Christ Jesus. For I unhesita- 
tingl¥ connect ¢v X. I. with «Afcewe (comp. Winer’s Gr., § 20, 2, p. 
123), not with diéxkw (comp. 1 Cor. vil. 22; 1 Pet.-v. 10, etc.) By 
the kAjowc, however, I understand (what it usually denotes) the act 
of calling, not that to which one is called, of which latter significa- 
tion 2 Thess. i. 11, to which De Wette refers, is no proof. 

Vers. 15, 16. —The apostle now addresses to his readers the ex- 
hortation totto dpoveper, to be thus minded, as the inference from 
the foregoing (ovv), whilst at the same time he supposes the case of 
the érépwe dpovetv, and expresses his hope with regard to this case, 
with the limitation, however, coutained in ver. 16. The interpreta- 
tion of this passage varies both with respect to the more definite 
meaning of totro Gpovaper, and consequently with respect to the «e 
te étépwe dpoveite, in that some, as Schinz, Meyer, and others, under- 
stand by this, the disposition to think humbly of ourselves and con- 
stantly to press forward, expressed in vers. 12—14, whilst others un- 
derstand by it all that is said from ver. 4 onwards (so Hélemann, 
Matthies, and others), or at least from ver. 8 onwards (so De Wette) 
as descriptive of that disposition of mind which ought to be culti- 
vated ; others again refer todro specially to GpaBeior, ver. 14. And 
there is no less difference of opinion in regard to the interpretation 
of ver. 16, where some explain the ei¢ 6 ép0doanev by moral attain- 
ments, others by attainments in Christian knowledge. 'To the former 
belong Schinz, Van Hengel, and Meyer ; to the latter the majority, 
Rheinwald, Matthies, Hélemann, De Wette. 

The apostle introduces his exhortation by the words 6c0c ovy 
tédevot, We may therefore look for a closing exhortation flowing 
from what goes before ; but the ovv may just as appropriately in- 
troduce an exhortation inferred from the whole of the preceding 
context as one specially referring to that disposition of mind de- 
lineated in vers. 12-14, as consisting in a humble opinion of self, 
and a restless pressing forward. The objection which Meyer urges 
against the former view, viz., that only at ver, 12 does the apostle 
first aim his address at the peculiar circumstances of the church 
itself, is not conclusive ; for at whom else but the church is that 
aimed which, at vers. 4-11, is said against the false teachers ? The 
right interpretation of the doo réAevoe will help to the settlement of 
this point. The apostle, in the word doo, leaves it to the judgment 
of the readers to decide, whether or not they belong to the class of 
the réAevor ; or rather it is a call addressed to them all to shew that 
they are téAecov. But what are we to understand by téAevor ? There 
can be no doubt that it is not equivalent to tereAsiwpar, for, the 
apostle has just said of himself, that he is not what that word 
implies. It is generally explained as being the opposite of v7jmor, 
1 Cor, ii. 6, iii. 1, xiv. 20 ; Heb. v.13, 14 ; but whilst in all these pase 
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sages the antithesis has respect to knowledge, it is allowed that it 
here refers to moral perfection, to the ethical life, which of itself 
presupposes a corresponding proportion of practical intelligence. 
And it must certainly be acknowledged that the context forbids our 
referring the téAevor to knowledge. But how ? Would the apostle, 
who has just been guarding the Philippians against self-esteem, and 
exhorting them to forget what is behind, 7. e., the progress already 
made, and, ii. 3, to esteem others better than themselves, now call 
upon those whose great failing was a conceit of their moral attain- 
ments, to consider themselves as réAecoe in a moral point of view ? 
This he could do only ironically, as if he said, “ You who think 
yourselves to be perfect shew that you are so, and shew it by your 
humility ;” but the form of expression employed by the apostle, in 
which he addresses the call to himself in common with them, is 
conclusive against this, If, on the other hand, the moral perfection 
denoted by 7éAecoz, is understood as consisting specially in a humble 
estimation of self, and a restless pressing forward, then the todo 
gpoveuev is purely tautological. Comp. Meyer on todro dpovaper, 
TéAevoe is therefore not to be explained as the opposite of v7j7oe in 
the sense of “ those less advanced in moral attainments,” for in this 
sense, the apostle would characterize neither himself nor others as 
téAevot ; nor would he call upon any to cherish the opinion of them- 
selves that they are 7éAevor, in comparison with others. Rather, at 
1 Cor. ii. 6, TéAevor does not denote those more proficient in respect of 
knowledge, as compared with the less proficient ; but those are said 
to be 7éAecoe to whom the preaching of the gospel is wisdom, which 
is also the case with the v7, whilst to the opposite class this 
preaching is foolishness, which does not apply to the vqmou év Xpio- 
7®, so that réAevo¢ is there used as equivalent to mvevuarixdc, iil. 15.* 
As réAevoe then does not there mean the opposite of “less profi- 
cient,” so neither does it .here. A Christian can be designated 
tédevo¢ in a moral point of view, and called to consider himself as 
such, not on account of his own moral attainments, in which he 
excels others ; for this is not to be the object of his regard (forget- 
ting, etc., ver. 14), but solely on account of that moral nature which 
he receives through fellowship with Christ; this, he is to possess 
as a Christian, and on the ground of this may he be called upon 
(as the apostle here calls upon the Philippians) to press forward in 
pursuit of higher moral attainments. The expression, however, is 
selected with a view to its connexion with the teteAevdo0ar, which 
the apostle has used without any figure at ver.12. Just as the 
dy.ov eiva is itself the strongest obligation to the dycaopdc, so the 

* This passage is indeed generally explained in a different way, but, as I think, im- 


properly, expositors having allowed themselves without reason to be led away from tho 
interpretation given above, by the &¢ vymiotg, ili. 1 
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réAevov elvac of the Christian (comp. Passow, on the proper signifi- 
cation of the term, viz., “‘one who has reached his goal’), is the 
strongest call to strive after the reAeotcba ; and thus does the 
apostle call upon his readers, provided they are téAevol, to strive 
after the teAevotoOa in the way pointed out by him. What is here 
denoted by 7éAevoc may be ascertained from ver. 9, in which is stated 
the pre-requisite to the appropriation of Christ mentioned in ver. 
10 ; this appropriation of Christ is, as we have seen, the goal spoken 
of at ver. 12, the attainment of which brings along with it the 
gaining of the prize. The todro ¢poveyer, then, is certainly to be 
referred to what immediately goes before, which the apostle has 
marked as the one thing after which he strives ; but in this is in- 
cluded the principal idea in vers. 8-11, as appears from this, that 
vers, 12-14 only aim at preventing a misapprehension of that idea, 
and setting forth the proper way in which the striving mentioned at’ 
ver. 10 is to be conducted. When the apostle then says at ver. 15, 
let us be thus minded, we are certainly to understand what is stated 
at vers. 18 and 14, as to the right way in which this striving is to be 
conducted, but not, however, to the exclusion of all reference to 
_ vers. 8-11, as if the Philippians did not need to be exhorted to 
strive, as well as to be told in what manner they ought to strive. 
Such a restriction, not to speak of the right interpretation of the 
réie10t, would also not agree with what immediately follows.—Kai et 
zt érépwo ppoveite, etc. With reference to the ¢poveiy just mentioned, 
the apostle supposes the possible case of his readers being in any one 
respect otherwise minded. He does not say érepoy, for he cannot 
suppose any radical difference of mind amongst them, but only that 
along with a fundamental sameness of mind there may yet exist in 
the one or the other respect, a difference with regard to the manner 
of this ¢povety, by which is meant the striving after the goal. The 
context does not furnish more particular information as to what dif- 
ferences the apostle had in view. But in striking harmony with 
this passage is the apostle’s prayer, i. 9, that the love of the Philip- 
pian church may increase in all knowledge and judgment, With re- 
gard to such differences the apostle expresses the hope, God will 
reveal even this unto you. The kai toiro cannot of course refer to 
the rotrto dpoveuev, but only to the et re ; in this case also will a true 
revelation be given to them, as in the other, with respect to which 
they already have («a‘) this revelation. The apostle then does not 
himself instruct them on these points of difference, but confides in 
the power of the Spirit, who teaches all things and leads into all 
truth, that he will supply their deficiency in right knowledge, which 
lies at the foundation of the érépwe dpoveiv, and will reveal the cor- 
responding knowledge. For droxadv%yer is to be understood of a 
knowledge to be imparted, comp. Eph. i. 17. There can therefore 
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aave been no essential differences, but only such as vanish on a 
more profound acquaintance with the revealed word of truth— We 
have already observed, that to restrict the todro g¢povapuev to the 
right method of pressing forward, would not agree with what fol- 
lows. For in this case the ef te étépwo dpoveite could only be ex- 
plained of a way of pressing forward, different from that described, 
a way therefore not characterized by a humble esteem of self, and a 
restless pressing forward. So Meyer, p. 105; “if in any respect 
ye are otherwise minded, viz., deviate from the way indicated in the 
toito dpoveuev,” And Schinz explains, ‘‘if you take yourselves to 
be perfect,” with which indeed Meyer’s explanation substantially 
accords, with the difference, that Meyer rightly regards the 7 by 
which the idea is limited to one or the other respect. And are we 
to suppose that the apostle here alludes to those who would not 
strive humbly and ceaselessly, and yet does not in this case exhort 
them to humility, and zeal in the pursuit of moral perfection, but 
refers them to a revelation from God as if this were the thing which 
they principally needed ? How does this correspond with what he 
says at ii. 1, seq., where he so earnestly guards them against their 
conceit of moral perfection as the fountain of all discord ? 

Ver. 16.—The apostle hopes that in the case of their being other- 
wise minded, God will lead them to right knowledge also in this. 
But, he proceeds, whereto we have attained, let us walk by the same, 
etc. The rajv yet, however (comp. Passow), contains a limitation, 
of the hope just expressed ; it states the condition upon which 
alone he can cherish this hope in regard to them, and this condition 
is, faithful adherence to that whereto they have already attained, 
and such an adherence as displays itself in the conduct. Commenta- 
tors are here, as has been already observed, divided in opinion ; some 
explaining the ¢¢@dcapev of a progress in morality, others of attain- 
ments in knowledge. The former view seems to be supported by 
what Meyer has shewn, viz., that ¢p@acauev is correlative with orol- 
xeir, and forms with it a connected figure, the one denoting that 
point in the course which has been reached, the other, 7@ d. orox., 
holding on in the direction by pursuing which, that point was 
reached ; so that if we explain orovyeiv of moral conduct, ei¢ 6 é¢0. 
must mean the same. But orovyetv in itself denotes merely conduct, 
not moral conduct, and the t@ ait must determine what kind of 
conduct is here meant. So at Rom. iv, 12, oroyeiv is used of walk- 
ing in the footsteps of faith, and at Gal. vi. 16 of walking according 
toarule. If 7é air@ is, from what goes before, to be understood of 
knowledge, then it will mean, to walk conformably to this knowl- 
edge (to conduct one’s-self conformably thereto in all things, in 
thought, word, and deed). The knowledge attained, is represented 
as the point which all have reached ; according to this then, all whe 
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have attained to it are further to walk. The apostle says orovyety, 
not :nerely “ hold fast,” because in opposition to the érépwe dpoveiv, 
all depends on their seeing that the knowledge they have already 
gained grows in power and vitality, for only thus can they come to 
the hoped for revelation—Again, in opposition to the view which 
explains ¢¢@doayev of moral attainments, as De Wette has already 
remarked, it may be urged that 7A7v ei¢ 6 é¢Odéoauev must, on account 
of the antithesis, belong to the same class of ideas as droxdAvyne, 
and can therefore only denote a certain degree of knowledge, for it 
is not to be overlooked that the aorist ép0doavev forms an antithesis 
with the future droxadvwer. And what adequate sense can, accord- 
ing to that view, be assigned to ei¢ 6 ép0dcayev P Fic 6 cannot, as 
Meyer himself acknowledges, signify the point which is common to 
all, to which all have attained in the scale of moral perfection, but 
must be conceived of as a line with reference to which the individuals 
occupy a position more before or behind—a meaning quite opposed 
to the simple idea conveyed in ei¢ 6 &f0doayev. And when can the 
épOacapev be said to have taken place ? Side by side with the striving 
in the same way is the érépwe @povetv, which does not take the same 
direction. How are the Philippians to know what lies in the same 
direction, and belongs to the ¢¢@doauev in their course of conduct, 
and what does not ? And with what propriety could it then be said 
that, leaving out of sight that in which they differed, they should 
pursue the direction that was common to them all, on which they 
had all entered? That would be, even in the case of there being no 
étépwo dpovetv, a very unsafe rule ; for the sin that cleaves to every 
one, and makes him indolent, prevents his moral strivings from 
taking a purely upward direction (td dvw ¢yretre, Col, iii. 1). No in- 
dividual Christian’s course of life can be regarded as a line moving 
upwards without deviation, all depending on the direction once 
taken being undeviatingly pursued ; there is rather required a fixed 
rule by which that direction may be regulated, and this rule is the 
knowledge that has been acquired (the word of the Scripture), in- 
dicated by 6 #¢0dcapev through which the Spirit leads ever further 
into the truth on the condition of its being faithfully held fast, and 
guides the individual in his progress through life in the right path. 
—Others render 7A7jv by “ interim” (Winer’s Gr., § 57, 4, Anm. p. 
522), which makes no sensible difference in the connexion of the 
thought. 0avew elc, as at Rom. ix. 31, to “attain to something,” 
“to reach it.” On the inf. orovyeiv, for the imperative of the second 
person, see Winer’s Gr., § 43, 5, p. 283, Against the connexion 
with dtoxadvwer, as also the connexion of the whole sentence with 
ver. 17, see Meyer’s remarks. Finally, with respect to the reading, 
the words xavévz rd abrd dpovetv are by the united voice of the most 
recent critics pronounced to be spurious. They are not found in 
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A.B, 17, 67**, in several translations, and the Fathers. The rea- 
son of their interpolation appears from Gal. vi. 16 ; Phil. ii. 2, and 
their spuriousness is confirmed by the uncertainty of their position. 
They are glosses intended for explanation, of which 16 ato ¢poveiv 
was first inserted, according to D.*F.G., cavév having been after- 
wards added. 

Ver. 17—iv. 1.—To the foregoing exhortation to the Philip- 
pians to be of*the same mind, and to strive in the same man- 
ner with the apostle, and if in anything there is any difference 
faithfully to carry out in their conduct the knowledge to which 
they have attained, the apostle now adds another injunction (hav- 
ing reference chiefly to the last point, viz., the orovyeiv), which, 
like the foregoing, is addressed to the readers from regard to the 
perverting example of others. And as in the foregoing exhor- 
tation he warns them against the influence of Judaistic false 
doctrine in moving them away from the right mark, and mis- 
leading them as to the right manner of striving after it, so here 
it is the worldly-mindedness, and the immoral courses of others, 
against the contaminating example of which he warns them, and 
in opposition to which he reminds them of their heavenly call- 
ing. This transition is very similar to that at Gal. v. 13, seq., 
where, also, with the warning against Judaistic teaching of the law, 
the apostle connects that against immoral conduct ; there, however, 
this latter warning is not given with reference to the Judaizing op- 
ponents, as if any such influence were to be feared from them, but 
rather with reference to the very opposite stand-point, that, viz., of 
the érevepia, which was abused so as to be an occasion to the flesh. 
And in the passage before us, too, it does not seem as if the bad 
example of sensuality in disposition and immorality in practice, were 
to be charged against those pharisaical Jewish-Christians mentioned 
before, which is the view that up till very recently has been held by 
almost all commentators, but has been rejected by De Wette, Meyer, 
and others. Not that the designation, enemies of the cross, which 
the apostle applies to them, is inconsistent with this view ; com- 
pare Gal. v. 11, vi. 12, seq., where this also is said of those Judaiz- 
ing Christians, that they themselves do not observe the law. But 
the view, which makes the opponents here described the same as 
those mentioned before, renders ihe manner in which the apostle 
introduces them to notice, ver. 18, unintelligible, for this evidently 
suits far better the case of a new class of persons than of those al- 
ready mentioned and to be further described. Why should the apostle 
not have referred to the persons already mentioned, and, besides, 
have given prominence to the fact that such a licentious conduct 
connects itself with their false doctrine, notwithstanding all their 
boasting about the law? But we find nothing of this sort, not a 
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word of reference to false doctrine, but only the imputation of 
earthly-mindedness, and walking after the flesh. And the very way 
in which the apostle speaks of them, with the deepest pain, that 
wrings tears from him, induces us to think that he must allude, not 
principally to such as had gone astray in doctrine, but to such as 
had sunk back into earthliness and sin, in the way described at Gal. 
v.13, seq. We find also in the Corinthian church those who abused 
the Christian freedom, the tavra por éeom, by makihg it an excuse 
for the sins of the flesh, 1 Cor. vi. 12. We have only to add to this, 
the obdurate rejection of the apostle’s warning and admonition to 
complete the picture of men such as are described in the passage 
before us. Persons of this description must have been, if not in 
Philippi itself, yet in its neighbourhood, as the apostle has repeat- 
edly occasion to warn the Philippians against them. The view is 
altogether wrong, that the apostle here alludes to heathen. 

Ver. 17.—Svppiupqrai pov yiveobe, similarly 1 Cor. iv. 16, pyqrat 
wov y. Accordingly the sense here will be: “be ye imitators of 
me,” not ‘‘ imitators of Christ with me,” which is not contained in 
the words. The ovyv, however, does not signify “you altogether,” 
but according to the words that follow, “ you along with others who 
are my imitators, who so (ot7we) walk in this way of following my 
example ;” for those others he forthwith denotes in the words, Mark 
them who walk so. They are to imitate him and those who walk in 
the same mind with him, or, more correctly, they are to imitate him 
along with others who do so, and to mark those others in respect of 
their imitation of him, Of the words that follow, xa@wc, etc., “as 
you have a pattern in us,” Meyer has given the true interpretation 
in opposition to that hitherto received, as he does not refer cafw¢ to 
ovTwe as a particle of comparison, but takes it as the common argu- 
mentative “as,” “ inasmuch as,” so that the two foregoing injunc- 
tions are thereby confirmed, This view is also countenanced by the 
change of the number in #jd¢, whilst in the other case the singular, 
corresponding to the pov, would be used, as also éyere for &xovar ; 
against this the singular té7ov proves nothing, as Meyer remarks, 
the many being included in the one. (On tv7ov comp. 1 Thess. i. 
i.e 2 Thess... ii. 9 pi Pimvivs 125) Titi; 7.3.0 Pek waa) 

Ver. 17 is now confirmed by ver. 18. The reason of his refer- 
ring them to his example, and the conduct of those like-minded 
with him is, that there are many whose example they are not at 
liberty to follow. For many walk, etc. Uepiratotvoc here can 
only be taken in the same sense as in the preceding verse (therefore 
not as at 1 Pet. v. 8). Some supply xaxdéc, érépwe, or the like, 
without reason; but I am as little inclined to suppose, with 
Meyer, that the apostle has here expressed himself in the way he 
originally intended. He intended certainly more particularly to 
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describe the conduct of the persons here referred to, in opposi- 
tion to the ovtw repitatoivrec, and not originally to describe the 
persons, as the antithesis would require. This is plain from the 
word epivatovot, which would be deprived of its proper force if 
taken as equivalent to eioé ; but by the relative clause which fol- 
lows, and which refers to the persons, he is led to describe the per- 
sons, to which is subjoined also a description of their conduct.» He 
therefore drops the teputatotor, in the description of the persons. 
So also De Wette and others. The words I have told you often al- 
lude to former oral communications. There is as little necessity, 
after what has been said, for connecting them with iii. 2 as with i. 
15, ii. 21. As the examples mentioned ver. 17 were held up before 
the whole church, and consequently did not belong to it, so also these 
many. Comp. our remarks supra. But why does the apostle now 
say even weeping ? To this Chrysostom has already well replied, 
Ott énézerve 70 kaxdv. ‘The words éxOpot tod otavpod are properly in 
apposition to 70AAoi, which enters into the construction of the rela- 
tive clause. Winer’s Gr.,§ 59,9. The article tov¢ points emphat- 
ically to the persons meant—they, the well-known enemies: of the 
cross. The characteristic, enemies of the cross, gives no certain so- 
lution of the question whether Judaists, or immoral men generally, 
are meant. According to the marks elsewhere given, it is to be un- 
derstood of those who, from their earthly and carnal mind, are natu- 
rally the enemies of the cross, which requires of them that they 
crucify the flesh with its affections and lusts. Comp. Gal. vi. 14, 
The more special characteristics are stated ver. 14.. The most fear- 
ful of them stands first—whose end (70 téAoc, as 2 Cor. xi. 15) is 
destruction, whose god is the belly (comp. Rom. vi. 18 ; 1 Cor. xv. 
32), and whose glory is in their shame, 7. e., consists in that of which 
they have to be ashamed, comp. 2 Cor. iv. 2 ; spoken generally, and 
therefore not to be understood exclusively of sensuality. Meyer 
rightly observes that 7 d0ga is to be regarded as subjective, and aio- 
xvvn as oljective, viewed in the light of true moral relations. For 
it is not properly Antinomianism that we are here to understand as 
meant, which makes sin a virtue, and which would have been com- 
bated in quite a different way ; still 7 déga shews that they sought 
even their honour in that which the apostle stamps as aioyivn, which, 
if it cannot be called Antinomianism properly, is only thus to be 
explained, viz., that they abused a Christian truth by making it an 
excuse for their moral laxity, similarly to what is said at Gal. v. 13, 
seq.; 1 Cor. vi. 12, seq. He concludes with the comprehensive 
characteristic, who mind earthly things, in which he denotes the root 
of this immorality of character, which leads to destruction. The 
nominative, as exclamation. Mark xii, 38-40, comp. Winer’s Gr. 
§ 29, 2, p. 165; they who are earthly-minded ! 
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Vers. 20, 21—The apostle has, in vers. 18 and 19 stated the 
reasons why he exhorted his readers to become imitators of him, and 
attentively to observe those who follow his example. With what 
reason, however, he points to himself and to those like-minded with 
him, he further shews really in vers. 20 and 21, I say really, since 
formally ver. 20 certainly refers to verse 19, otherwise the apostle 
would have written not yde but simply dé. The connexion is, as 
Winer, Gr., § 53, 3, p. 403, has given it ; yde closely connects with 
ol ta éxiyera ppovodvtec. For our conversation is in heaven (therefore 
do I warn you against them—and, we add, you have in us a right 
example), ‘Hyéyv accordingly refers to the foregoing *udc, the ex- 
amples mentioned at ver. 17. We now learn from what follows how 
far their example is a true one ; for our 7oAitevya is in heaven, as 
opposed to the 7a éniyeva ¢poveiv, The antithesis to the disposition 
denoted by the last words is properly another disposition of an oppo- 
site nature, or a subjective characteristic generally ; with this, how- 
ever, the oljective interpretation of Troditevua as “community” will 
not correspond. Therefore others, ‘‘ conduct,” in accordance with 
the rodteveoOat, 1.27 ; against which Van Hengel has remarked 
that we are not at liberty to take 7woAitevya as identical with dvas- 
tpop7, that irapyec does not agree well with this interpretation, and 
that according to it an @¢ or some such word must be supplied ; 
which I would be inclined rather to express thus—that the rep- 
resentation of the év otpavoic as present, does not correspond 
with the immediately following ¢¢ ot in which it appears as some- 
thing remote. Hence Van Hengel renders thus: nostra enim, quam 
hic sequamur, Vivendi ratio in ccelis est ; according to which, vivendi 
ratio no longer signifies the conduct itself, but the law, and the 
constitution agreeably to which one lives. Against this we cannot 
urge imdpyer, as Meyer maintains, since the present retains its sig- 
nification ; but this view is not agreeable to our interpretation of 
jov, which we understand as referring to the examples mentioned 
ver. 17; for they are not examples in so far as they have in heaven 
their vivendi ratio, which they ought to follow, but only in so far 
as they really follow it. The translation, according to this view, 
would be, ‘for our law and our constitution is in heaven,” but 
this presents us again with a purely objective characteristic, which 
corresponds neither with the té70¢ nor with the antithesis to ¢povetv. 
It seems, therefore, most advisable to return to the explanation first 
adopted by Luther, namely, “citizenship.” ToAirevya == modcreia, 
Acts xxii. 28, a signification which connects itself closely enough 
with modcrevecOa, i, 27, and satisfies all the demands of the con- 
text. To this effect is the similar passage in Philo (comp. Van 
Hengel, p. 260), where év @ rodtevovra is antithetically opposed 
to év @ rapgxqjsay, and is thus explained, tatpida pév rv ovpdvoy 
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yOpov ... . vouisovoa, The word moditevwa occurs only here, 
while rodcteveoOae is found besides i, 27 at Acts xxiii. 1—EE£ od in 
what follows, is “unde,” Winer’s Gr., § 22, 3, p. 128. The kai de- 
notes the expectation as a state of mind corresponding to the char- 
acter just described ; dzexdéyouat ad finem usque perseveranter 
exspecto, Rom. viii. 19; 1 Cor. i. 7, etc. Zwr7je designates the 
Kbploc “Inoovs as the future Saviour. The salvation here meant is 
that final redemption of which we read in Luke xxi. 28 ; Rom. viii. 
23, and which in this very passage is more specially described in 
ver. 21 as that final act of the Lord in which he will exalt his own 
people from the life in the flesh to the fellowship of his glorified life 
also in a bodily respect. Kvpioy, an apt appellation, both with ref- 
erence to the foregoing roAitevua, and also to what follows regarded 
as the proof of his xvpiéry¢. Render, “ from whence we also expect 
as the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.” Ver. 21 contains the hope 
connected with the coming of the Lord peculiar to the Christian as 
a citizen of heaven, and which must act as a motive leading him to 
purify himself of all pollution of the flesh and of the spirit, comp. 2 
Cor. vi. 17—vii. 1 ; it is the transformation of the body of his low 
estate, so as to be similar to Christ’s glorified body, a hope which is 
founded on the power of the expected xvpioc. On petacynuarioer, 
comp. oyjua ii. 8, and 2 Cor. xi. 18, 14 ; 1 Cor. iv. 6; the identity 
of the body is denoted by the expression itself. The méc, with re- 
spect to the dead is shewn, 1 Cor. xv. 35, seq., with respect to the 
living, xv. 51-53. With oda rij¢ taTevdoewc, comp, copa Tij¢ duap- 
tiac, Rom. vii. 24 ; it is the body belonging to our state of abase- 
ment, in which that state represents itself, ‘Hyév is to be connected 
with tareiywowc, as afterwards aitotd with ddga ; both are states to 
which the body belongs, not merely circumlocutions for the adjective, 
comp. Winer’s Gr., § 30, 2. 

In the term tazeivworc, the idea of becoming lowly is not to be 
urged ; comp. Luke i. 48 ; Jam.i. 10; nor is it to be associated, for 
the sake of the antithetical reference to éyOpot tod oravpod, with the 
TaOnuata tov Xpiorod, with oppression and persecution, as Meyer 
thinks ; for it were an arbitrary limitation of éyOpoi tod otavpod to 
confine it to those only who would expose themselves to no such 
troubles (see above), and again, because this interpretation does not 
correspond with the antithesis in tareivwoug judy and ddga adrov, 
That which we suffer for his sake is participation in his suffering, 
not our tareivworg in opposition to his dda, comp. above ver. 10; 2 
Cor. 11. 10 ; Gal. 11, 20, vi. 17. The body of our tazeivworc, in op- 
position to the body of his dda, is rather the body in so far as it still 
belongs to the flesh, the body of the flesh, Col. i. 22 ; the body of 
death, Rom. vii. 24 ; or the natural body as opposed to the spiritual 
body, 1 Cor. xv. 44. The words ei¢ 76 yevéo0ar adro are an interpo- 
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lation, the insertion of which is easily accounted for by the following 
cvuuoppov, On the pregnant expression, petacynuatioe: ovppoppor, 
‘he will transform it so as to be like in form,” etc., in which ovupop- 
gov indicates the result of the wetac. see Winer’s Gr., § 66, 3. p. 550. 
16 oopare rij¢ dono avtob, as opposed to the body, tij¢ tatevvicews 
juov, needs no further explanation ; it is the odua mvevpatixdv, the 
attainment of which is the last aim of the hope of faith. Comp. 
ver. 11 and 1 Cor. xv. 49. With this is attained, what at Rom. viii. 
29 is described as that to which we are predestinated, ovpudppove 
Tij¢ eixdvog tov viovd aivod. We learn from 2 Cor. iii. 18, in what 
way the believer is already here below changed into the same image 
from glory to glory; this change is connected with the condition of 
beholding the glory of the Lord, with the operations of the Spirit 
through the word, and even in its highest degree, does not rise 
above the sphere of personal fellowship of faith ; on the other hand, 
in the case before us, the body of the man will also experience the 
transforming operation of the Spirit, and so the whole man will 
be received into the fellowship of the spiritual life. This last 
hope rests, however, as the apostle adds, on the power of the ex- 
pected xvpioc. He will do it, through the efficacy of his power 
also to subdue all things unto himself. With the expression card 
thy évépyeav tov Ovvacba abtév, comp. Eph. iil. 7, «. 7. &. tio dvvd- 
vewc, Which means the same thing. Potentia arbor, efficacia fructus, 
says Calvin on this passage ; for évépyeca is efficacious power, actual 
efficacy. The following «ai, as forming a climax with petacyquarioet, 
means “ not that only, but also.” With reference to the sentiment, 
comp. 1 Cor. xv. 25, 26; Ps. cx. 1, viii. 6. The expression points 
back to the prophecy contained in these passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, the fulfilment of which we are to recognize in this exercise 
of power on the part of the Lord Jesus Christ. His xvprdrne will 
then have reached its aim, but with this also its termination. God 
will then be all in all, 1 Cor. xv. 28. 

Chap. iv. 1—The apostle here concludes with a comprehensive 
exhortation introduced by gore, as at il. 12; 1 Cor. xv. 28. "Qoze 
introduces an inference from the immediately foregoing expectation ; 
I am however inclined to consider the exhortation here given not 
merely as connected with vers. 17-21, but with the whole preceding 
section from iii. 1, just as at 11.12; 1 Cor. xv. 28. For the words, 
so stand fast in the Lord, may be regarded as applying, as well to 
what the apostle has said against teaching, as to what he has said 
against walking otherwise than he has inculcated, and in both cases 
the apostle has suggested the same hope as the motive to a right 
conduct, ver. 11, ver. 20, seq. As has been already remarked, this 
conclusion corresponds with the commencement, rejoice in the Lord. 
The love with which the apostle seeks to draw the church to a striv- 
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ing and a conduct like his own, appears also here in the manner in 
which he addresses it. With é760j7o, which occurs only here, 
comp. i. 8. Joy and crown, 1 Thess. ii. 19, where however the 
designation is given with reference to the coming of Christ, inas- 
much as then its truth and reality will appear. Here it refers to the 
present, as at 1 Cor. ix. 2,3. So stand fast, not “as you now do,” 
for this would contradict what goes before, but “as I have exhorted.” 
In the Lord, as i. 27 in one spirit, Christ as the element of their 
spiritual life. 


§ 6. ConctupIne ExHorTATIONS To PartTicULAR INDIVIDUALS, 
AND TO THE CHURCH AT LARGE. EXPRESSION OF THANKS. 
SALUTATIONS. 

(av. 2-23.) 


The series of exhortations that now follows (vers. 2-9), addressed 
partly to particular individuals (2, 3), partly to the church at large 
(4-9), is quite in the manner of the apostle (comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 13, 
seq. ; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; Gal. v. 26, seq., etc.) Then follows (vers. 
10-20) the expression of thanks for the contribution to his main- 
tenance which they had transmitted, and which was the principal 
occasion of his writing this epistle. Salutations and a benediction 
form, as usual, the conclusion. 

Vers. 2, 83—The apostle here first of all addresses to certain in- 
dividuals the same word of counsel as at ii. 2 he has so earnestly 
urged on all without exception, namely, that they be of the same 
mind. And he gives charge to a third individual to be helpful to 
them in this, while he acknowledges with praise the merit of these 
persons in their efforts for the advancement of the gospel. Euodias 
and Syntyche, to whom the exhortation to unity is addressed, are 
otherwise unknown to us. Baur’s suggestion (see the critical part 
of the Introd.) that, on account of the exhortation to unity, two 
parties rather than two persons are to be understood as meant, 
must, in order to have even the semblance of truth, at least rest on 
the appellative signification of the names, or on some such ground. 
And is it to be said of the two parties, ‘‘ they laboured with me in 
the gospel with Clement also,” etc.? The Jewish, as also the Gen- 
tile-Christian party in Philippi—for so has Schwegler fully expressed 
the idea of his predecessor—have then assisted the apostle in his 
labours, and besides, Clement and the rest of the fellow-labourers, 
who were probably neither Jewish nor Gentile-Christians ; for they 
could not have been strict Judaists who laboured with the apostle 
in the gospel. Such an idea in connexion with this passage can be 
entertained only by one who has already brought it along with him, 
and even then it might be seen that it is here inapposite—We 
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shall therefore have to rest contented with the common interpreta- 
tion, that two women are here meant, such as had gained them- 
selves credit in the work of spreading the gospel, of whom we have 
specimens not merely in Priscilla, Rom. xvi. 8, but also in the 
women named in Rom. xvi. 12, as we learn also from xvi. 1 that 
there were deaconesses. I do not think, however, that we have 
reason to suppose the persons here named to have been deaconesses, 
partly because nothing is here said of their taking any part in 
church affairs, and also because what they are commended for with 
respect to the past is, from the expression here used, to be consid- 
ered as a work having an immediate reference to the propagation of 
the gospel, which was not the business of the deacon as such. The 
repetition of the apaxaA serves not merely ad vehementiam affectus 
significandam, but to denote that the exhortation is addressed to the 
one as well as to the other. To aitd dpovetv are the words used in 
the exhortation addressed to the church at large, ii. 2, and it is na- 
tural to suppose, with Schinz and De Wette, that the same motives 
that are there stated as the ground of discord are here also to be un- 
derstood. And this view is confirmed by ver. 3, where the apostle 
acknowledges not merely theiv equal merit, but also that of all the 
rest, which is only to be explained by the supposition that the asser- 
tion of these merits on the part of individuals themselves had given 
occasion to strife. The words in the Lord, mark the unanimity here 
enjoined as one founded on fellowship with the Lord.—The apostle 
beseeches a third person whom he addresses as ovGvye yr7jare to assist 
in the work of bringing about unanimity, which is more easily 
effected through the mediation of a third party. Naé (for this is the 
true reading, not kai) — “yea,” as confirmation of the foregoing 
counsel, “I beseech you also—interest yourself in them, as those 
who have laboured with me in the gospel.” The expression ov¢vyoc, 
properly “joined to the same yoke,” hence “ partner,” “ fellow- 
labourer,” occurs only here, though the figure from ¢vy6¢ is common 
in various applications. We find érepogvyeiv at 2 Cor. vi. 14. There 
is therefore at least nothing surprising in the use of this otherwise 
common word by the apostle. Bengel has already observed with 
reason (comp. Briickner, a. a. Q. p. 74), that the expression, gener- 
ally by profane writers used of marriage, implies more and denotes 
a closer relation than ovvepyéc, and on this account might the apostle 
select it in addressing the person here referred to. To the question 
who the person is whom the apostle here addresses, all imaginable 
answers have been given. It is the wife of the apostle say some, 
misled by a false interpretation of 1 Cor. ix. 5, comp. 1 Cor. vii. 7, 
or according to others, it is the husband of one of the women, and 
so forth. Those opinions are alone worthy of notice which assume 
the person addressed as either Epaphroditus, or a person set over the 
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church at Philippi, into whose hands the epistle was probably first 
put, or that which treats ov¢vye as a proper name, the appellative 
signification of which is indicated by yvjove, of the same nature as 
the play on the name Onesimus, which occurs at Philem. 11. There 
is least to be said in favour of the first view ; for the apostle would 
scarcely address by letter Epaphroditus, who was still with him, and 
who is not included among those for whom the epistle was intended 
(comp. also ii. 25-30). The second isthe most probable, unless it be 
thought preferable to take ov¢vye as a proper name, a view which was 
not unknown to Chrysostom, and has most recently been adopted by 
Meyer. Van Hengel’s objections to it are without weight. ZvAAap- 
Bavov avraic, properly “ to lay hold of with the hand,” hence “‘to be 
helpful to,” namely, to the promotion of the atr6 dpoveiv ; so Luke 
v. 7. Altivec render “ ut que,” “as those who,” intended to serve 
as arecommendation of them. Lvr7OAncavasati.27. "Ev 76 evayy. 
as the object of their exertion. With Clement also, etc. It was all 
the more necessary to acknowledge the merit of all, as an unbecom- 
ing assertion and display of their own merits on the part of indi- 
viduals had been the cause of dissension. There can be no doubt 
that pera is to be connected with ovv7j0Anoar, for not only is this con- 
nexion grammatically the most proper, while it brings out clearly 
the aim of this clause, but also because the idea that would other- 
wise be brought out would be a strange one, namely, that besides 
the person designated as ovgvyoc, all the rest of the apostle’s fellow- 
labourers are to be helpful to those women in restoring unity, a sense 
which would also, as Meyer observes, make it difficult to explain 
why the apostle adds the words, whose names are in the book of life. 
That this Clement was a Philippian, or rather is here represented as 
a person dwelling in Philippi, cannot be questioned. Therefore all 
those conclusions fall of themselves to the ground, which Baur has 
drawn from the mention of Clemens in this passage, even on the 
supposition most favourable to his view, that this Clemens was the 
same person as Clemens Romanus, since he is not here mentioned 
as such. Comp.further the critical Introd. Whose names are, etc., 
a familiar expression denoting the certainty of their future blessed- 
ness, comp. on Luke x. 20; Rev. xi. 8, xvi. 8; Exod. xxxii, 32 ; 
Is..iv0d)5 digel, x111..9 3: Ps. lxix. 28; Dandaait. 

Vers. 4-9.—The apostle now again addresses the church at 
large. Again, he strikes the key note of the epistle, calling upon 
them all to rejoice, and with this the special exhortations that fol- 
low (on till ver. '7) stand in close connexion. These exhortations 
are summarily contained in a concluding one in vers. 8,9. Lejoice 
an the Lord, iii. 1. Again I say—he cannot say this often and em- 
phatically enough ; indeed he has included all his exhortations in 
this word rejoice; comp. our remarks on i. 27 ; ii. 17, 18; ui. 1— 
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Ver. 5, 70 émevxéc used substantively = émvecxia does not mean “ be- 
coming conduct,” nor “‘ modesty,” but according to constant usage 
in the New Testament = lenitas, ‘ gentleness,” pliability, comp. 
Acts xxiv. 4; 2 Cor.x.1; 1 Tim. iii. 3; Tit. ii, 2 (in the last two 
passages it stands beside dwayoc); Jam. iii. 17 (beside elpnrixy); 
1 Pet. ii. 18. Unto all men: Meyer well explains—“ let no man 
come to know anything different of you—experience in you any- 
thing of an opposite character.” Such gentleness is the fruit of 
joy ; the exhortation, however, has doubtless reference to the pecu- 
liar state of the church ;.and we may with safety connect it with 
the ép:0eca which he finds fault with in them, 2, 3, only that here, 
gentleness and a yielding disposition are enjoined upon them, not 
merely in regard to their intercourse one with another, but generally. 
The words, the Lord is nigh, are not to be connected with what 
follows (as vers. 6 and 7 contain no further allusion to this hope 
of the second coming), but, as is also most natural in itself, with 
what goes before. The internal connexion is obvious ; namely, 
what can dispose to gentleness more than the thought that the Lord 
is nigh, whose gentleness we desire to experience in ourselves ? 
That 6 xipioc does not denote God, but Christ, is evident from the 
common use of the expression in the epistles, comp. Winer’s Gr., § 
19, 1, p. 113, and the outline there given on this subject: Nor are 
the words to be understood of the “assisting presence of God,” Ps. 
exlv. 18: for if éyyv¢ is to be so explained, it must be understood of 
Christ being thus present, which is contradicted by the words of 
lil, 20, dmexdeyoueba Kipov, and by the following mpo¢g tov Oedr. 
Against this is also the independent position of the 6 kv’piog éyyve. 
Quite differently, Ps. xxxiv. 18, and cxlv. 18. ’Eyyvc¢, with respect 
to time, as Rom, xiii. 11; Rev. i. 3, xxii. 10. The passages i. 6, 23, 
ii. 16, iii. 11, 20, iv. 5, mutually supplement one another, and shew 
that the apostle conceives of the day of the coming of Christ as 
nigh, even although he does not confidently hope that he himself 
will live to witness it. Olshausen has also acknowledged the inter- 
pretation here given as the right one, and refers to 1 Pet. iv. 7 ; 
1 John i1. 18; Jam. v. 8. 

This hope of the coming of Christ as nigh rests on the words of 
Christ himself. Matth. xvi. 28 ; Mark ix.1. Nor has this hope 
been falsified, if we are right in regarding the destruction of Jeru- 
salem as the beginning of the judgment ; comp. on this, Hoffmann’s 
excellent investigation of the prophecy in Matth. ch. xxiv. and its 
fulfilment. Nordl. 1841, ii. p.274, seq. The injunction, be careful 
for nothing, is connected with the yaipere, as that which is to allay 
what might disturb this joy. Mydév is the accusative of the object, 
“about nothing,” the antithesis is in the following ¢v mavri. This 
injunction does not forbid active exertion, ii. 20, but fainthearted- 
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ness arising from the consciousness of one’s own inability, and the 
want of trust in the help of God. Such care is not to be got rid of 
by contemplating our own power (on the contrary we ought ever to 
grow in the knowledge of our own insufficiency), but only by a con- 
fidential committal of ourselves to him who careth for us, 1 Pet. v. 
7. And this trust is to express itself in prayer, in which the heart 
always anew unburdens itself of that which may become a care to 
it, or has already become so. Therefore the apostle goes on to say, 
but in everything, etc. °Ev rayti, “in everything” (Eph. v. 24, and 
vi. 18), as opposed to those who seek help of the Lord only in the 
season of difficulty ; the true Christian knows his need of this help 
in everything, and seeks it. Ti mpocevy] kat 7H devjoet, the repetition 
of the article shews that the two terms are independent of each 
other (Winer’s Gr., § 19, 3, p. 115); the distinction between them 
is, that the former denotes the form, the latter the ¢mport ; the 
former, prayer generally, the latter, supplication. Comp. Olshausen 
on Eph. vi. 18, and Harless, who rightly observes, “ déyocc, is en- 
treaty, Tpooevyn, prayer; t. €., Tpooevy7 has, from use, been invested 
with the idea of a res sacra, déjov¢ not.” In everything, then, says 
the apostle, by corresponding prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving, make your desires known unto God. Their desires are to be 
expressed, for only then will the heart be unburdened, and they are to 
be expressed with thanksgiving; the prayer for new supplies of 
grace is always to be connected with thanksgiving for those already 
received. We have an example of such a prayer in that of Jacob, 
Gen. xxvili. 10. At the same time, the expression of the desires of 
the heart has a purifying effect on them, which every praying person 
experiences in himself. It strips him of what is selfish in those de- 
sires. Aitzjwata cannot mean here, requests as expressed, as Luke 
xxiii. 24; 1 John v. 15, but what you have to ask, desideria vestra. 
The mpé¢ in mpoc¢ Tov Oedv denotes the direction, *‘ towards God.” In 
ver. 7 we have the result of such prayer, in which the heart commits 
its requests to the Lord ; it is the peace of God which the heart of 
the suppliant receives. The expositor finds it difficult to give an 
explanation of words such as those of ver.’7. Their beauty lies in 
the impression which they produce as a whole, and which rightly 
affects every susceptible mind according to its individual tone of 
feeling. The peace of God here is not the same as peace with God, 
Rom. v. 1, and to be understood of the peace of reconciliation, nor 
does it express the peaceableness of their mutual intercourse. Both 
of these interpretations must appear unconsonant with what pre- 
cedes, if it is acknowledged, as it universally is, that the «ai has a 
consecutive force. The latter of the two, which is given by Meyer, 
has this against it, that it makes the being careful to have been the 
ground of the dissension among the Philippians, whilst from what 
Vout. V.—29 
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we know with certainty, and what Meyer himself acknowledges, its 
ground was a spiritual conceit springing from a false security. And 
can the additional words, which passeth all understanding, be ex- 
plained of the incomprehensible efficacy of a peaceable disposition ? 
De Wette, and Winer in his latest edition, have given the true 
meaning (Winer’s Gr., § 30, 1, p. 168). The eipijvn tod Ocod (geni- 
tive of the subject, as at Col. ii. 15, comp. also John xiv. 27; Rom. 
i. 7, etc.) is the peace of the soul wrought by God, and immediately 
in contrast with the heart tormented with care, as at John xiv. 27 ; 
it is opposed to the being troubled and being afraid. Reconcil- 
iation with God is doubtless, as De Wette also observes, the en- 
during foundation of all peace of mind. est of mind is a more 
negative idea that corresponds but little to the expression peace of 
God, which latter is rather to be considered as a power ruling in 
the heart (Col. iii. 15). Meyer’s assertion, however, that eipjvy 
never occurs in this sense, but always denotes the relation to others, 
to God or to men, is based on a too narrow interpretation of other 
passages. Compare only the passages cited above from John, and 
then xvi, 83, to say nothing of passages more questionable. And 
the same remark seems to me to apply to the assertion which is here 
also made, that 6 Oed¢ tij¢ eip7jvn¢ always designates God as the author 
of concord. This peace which proceeds from God, and which fills 
the heart, is further described as a blessing which passeth all knowl- 
edge. Not¢ here denotes the capacity of knowledge. Comp. Har- 
less on Eph. iv. 17, p. 400. This passage is similar to Eph, ii. 19. 
Meyer has with reason referred to the all, in reply to De Wette, 
who thinks that it is only the doubting perplexed understanding 
that is meant. I cannot conceive, however, how the efficacy of this 
peace only should be incomprehensible, and not the peace itself. 
The apostle then promises to his readers a blessing, the magnitude 
of which the understanding cannot grasp. The idea that the apos- 
tle cannot himself give this blessing is not here expressed, but is 
evident of itself. This superabundant blessing of peace from God 
is further described as a power which keeps the heart and mind, and 
retains it in fellowship with Jesus Christ. ®povpzjoe is to be con- 
strued as a pure future. The following ¢v unites most suitably 
with povpycer, comp. Gal, iii. 23, where it is connected with imo 
and 1 Pet. i. 5, with ele. So Chrysostom : wore pévery Kai un éxnecetv 
avtod tie miotewc. This is also confirmed by a comparison with 
2 Cor. xi. 8. The ¢povpijoer is to be understood in this general sense. 
The peace spoken of guards the heart from everything that would 
withdraw it from fellowship with Christ, let it come from within or 
from without. Where its protecting power is experienced is set forth 
in the words kapdiac and vorjata, The xapdia needs this protection 
above all, for as it is the centre of the natural, so it is also the centre 
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of all spiritual life in man. Thence proceed evil thoughts, Matth. 
xv. 19; there also, however, is the fountain of the new life, Rom. x. 
10. Not only his feeling and will, but his thought has its centre 
there. Further, as vot¢ denotes the whole spiritual habitus of the 
man, the vorjara refer as well to his thoughts as to his disposition 
and his will. They are the issues of the xapdia, denoting his thoughts 
and his volitions together. So 2 Cor. ili. 14, étwpé6q ta vorpwara, and 
ver. 15, cdAvpupa én tiv Kapdiay Keitae where the connexion of the 
one with the other is evident. If xapdia denotes the personal centre 
of all spiritual life, then voyjara refers to the expressions of this ; 
in reference to both, the peace of God will be a protecting power. 
There is just as little reason for restricting the vojpata to the 
thoughts as there is for applying the xapdia exclusively to the feel- 
ings and the will. Comp. Meyer. 

Vers. 8, 9.—The apostle brings these practical exhortations to a 
close by summarily stating whatever else, besides the things spe- 
cially mentioned, vers. 4-7, they were diligently to strive after. 
Accordingly the 76 Ao7réy is to be understood only in relation to these 
exhortations, not as a resumption of the 706 Aorov at ill. 1. The 
words of this verse do not contain any express opposition of that 
which God does (ver. 7), to that which still remains for man to do. 
But they plainly involve the idea that the blessing specified in ver. 
7 manifests its presence by the diligent striving after what is men- 
tioned in ver, 8, and only thereby as it seems is the possession of it 
to be secured. Comp. ver. 9. Whatsvever things are true, what- 
soever things are honourable, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report, if there be any virtue, if there be any praise, they 
are to think on these things. AoyiJeo0e is not merely equivalent to 
gpoveiv, for mpdooete, ver. 9, shews plainly in what manner they are 
to think of these things. Every one will feel the emphasis implied 
in the repetition of the doa before each predicate. The entire com- 
pass of Christian morality is here designed to be presented before 
them. It is not different objects, but one and the same moral na- 
ture, which the apostle here, denotes in its various relations. The 
first four predicates denote this moral nature in itself, the two last, 
according to the moral sentiments of approbation which it elicits, 
’AAnO7 signifies what is “‘ morally true,” as at 1 Cor. v. 8, where it 
ig joined with eiAccpiveca (sincerity), which stands in antithesis with 
kakia and tovnpia, So also Eph. tv. 21, where Harless observes, 
“The good is always at the same time the true, the evil is always 
at the same time the untrue.” euvd occurs besides here, only in 
the pastoral epistles, and signifies “‘ honourable, reputable.” Azkaca 
in its general signification, ‘‘ honest, according to law,” as at Eph. 
iv. 24, In like manner is dyvd to be understood as generally char- 
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acteristic of the moral nature, not chaste in the special sense ; it is 
equivalent to pure, as at 2 Cor. vi. 6, vil. 11; Jam. iii.17; 1 Tim. v. 
22, etc, IlpooA7 is rightly rendered by Meyer, ‘lovely, that which 
conciliates love. That which in its own nature is amiable, is moral 
also in the Christian sense.” Meyer also remarks in opposition to the 
interpretation (grammatically true), that would explain this term of 
‘‘a kind manner and conduct towards others,” that it does not suit 
the context, in which we find no special virtues enumerated. The 
word occurs only in this passage in the New Testament, elsewhere 
in Sir. iv. 8, xx. 13; it is found often in profane writers. Lastly, 
evonua, Which Luther well renders, ‘‘ that which sounds well, has a 
good report,” according to the original signification of the word. It 
also occurs only here. The following «7 tc, etc., does not specify 
other virtues, but sums up the foregoing, so that dper7 recapitulates 
the first-mentioned, and é7avvo¢ the last-mentioned predicates. *Aper7, 
‘‘virtue,” a word, as is well-known, of rare occurrence in the New 
Testament, As a predicate, viewed in reference to man, it is found 
again only at 2 Pet. i.5. With reference to God, 1 Pet. ii. 9 ; 
2 Pet.i.3. The choice of the expression in this passage is ex- 
plained by the object which the apostle had in view, namely to de- 
note the moral nature in its objective aspect, after the most general 
form in which it was possible to do so. Ver. 9 forms a parallel with 
ver. 8. What the apostle has mentioned before as that which they 
were to strive after, he here further characterizes as the very thing 
which they had learned and received from him, and had seen and 
heard in his example. This they are to do, and the God of peace shall 
be with them. The first «ai signifies “also,” the others simply 
“and.” Learned and received refer to the instruction they had re- 
ceived from him, the two other verbs refer to the example he had 
set before them. On éyv éuoi, comp. Winer’s Gr., § 48, a. 3, p. 345. 
And the God, etc., these words shew that what was stated as im- 
plied in ver, 8, was indeed present to the mind of the apostle. The 
peace spoken of in ver. 7 can be guarded and secured only by the 
conduct described in vers. 7 and 8. The peace here is the same as 
at ver. 7, Kai has here, as at ver. 7, a consecutive sense. When the 
apostle sets himself forth as an example, he does so in the conscious~ 
ness of what he has said at iil, 13, 14, 20, 21. 

Vers. 10-20.—In this passage, we have the apostle’s expression 
of thanks for the contribution he had received for the supply of his 
necessities. With no less dignity than warmth of affection, does he 
here express his joy on account of the token of love which had come 
from the church. Not so much, however, as a relief to his necessi- 
ties, was their gift welcome to him, 11-13, but rather as a fresh 
token of that relation of mutual communication in which they had 
been closely knit to each other from the first, and in consequence of 
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which he does not look at the gift as such, so much as at the benefit 
which would accrue from such gifts to those who gave them, 14-17. 
He has now abundance in consequence of their gift, which he repre- 
sents as a sacrifice well-pleasing to God, and for which he promises 
to them a rich return from his God, 18, 19 ; then follows an ascrip- 
tion of praise to this God, ver. 20. 

Ver. 10.—But I rejoiced in the Lord greatly, etc., the apostle 
thus begins, dé marking the transition to something new ; év Kvpiv, 
as at ii. 10, 29, etc. very event of his experience stands, in his 
view, in relation to Christ, and takes from Christ its character and 
form. The words that follow denote the subject of his joy, éru, etc., 
“that now” (not, now at last, comp. De Wette) ye have again 
flourished in your care forme. The connexion of the infinitive here 
is somewhat loose, comp. Winer’s Gr., § 44, 1, p. 284, who explains 
“‘with reference to” “‘as concerning,” and solves the construction by 
supplying wore. It isa still simpler method to understand dveOdAete 
as transitive, which is justified by the usage of the LXX. (Ezek. 
xvi, 24), and the Apocrypha (Sir. 1. 18, xi.22); “ that you have let 
your care for me flourish,” so De Wette. I, however, prefer the 
former mode, on account of what follows, in which the dva0éAev is 
represented as not having been dependent on the will of the Philip- 
pians. On the form dveOaAere, comp. Winer’s Gr., § 15, p. 80. But 
I do not agree with Meyer and others, in understanding dva0dAAewv 
(a metaphorical expression derived from a tree growing green again) 
of the worldly circumstances of the Philippians, not only because 
dpoveiv has no connexion with this, but also because then the follow- 
ing é¢’ 6, etc., as De Wette justly observes, would be mainly 
without an object. Besides, the idea that the apostle rejoices in the 
improvement of their temporal circumstances, is in itself improbable. 
It were then not so much their disposition in which he rejoices, as 
their ability to assist him. The apostle rather says, he rejoices 
that their Christian life has gained a new ornament, by which he 
understands this proof of their sympathetic care for him. I do not 
see that there is any want of delicacy in this expression of joy. 
Moreover, it were quite in accordance with the context, if the words 
could be so understood as to imply a charge against the Philippians, 
since, in order to prevent the misunderstanding that any imputation 
against them is implied, the apostle immediately adds, wherein ye 
were also careful, etc.—Eq’ @ is elsewhere used by the apostle al- 
ways as neuter ; we are therefore not at liberty to understand it 
otherwise here, and to refer the pronoun to éuod, but must either 
separate 70 brép éuod from ¢povetv, as Bengel and Meyer do, and 
refer ¢¢’ @ to the first, or refer it to the entire phrase 76 irép éuod 
dpoveiv. The latter certainly has the harshness of producing a ¢po- 
velv éxt T@ dpovetv, which Meyer characterizes as a logical absurdity, 
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But, in whatever way we take it, the first ¢poveZv is not the same in 
sense as the second ; in the former case it is a care for the apostle 
which has realized itself in an actual contribution to his necessities, 
in the latter case it is a care without any actual manifestation, a 
care to which a want of opportunity stands opposed. Might the 
apostle not well enough say, viewing the first ¢povety as the proof 
of their care for him: such an actually manifested care for me was 
the object of your care? And, if the relative © refers to the 7 brép 
éuot alone, why should he not have written simply 6, which would 
correspond better with the 7ja:petobe than éf’ 6 ? Besides, this in- 
terpretation gives an undue emphasis to the 70 d7ép éuod apart from 
the ¢poveiv. J regard, therefore, the common reference of the ¢¢’ & 
as the preferable. The words wherein ye were also careful, are de- 
signed to prevent the misunderstanding that the apostle intended 
to say, their care for him had not existed before. This care was 
previously felt (the emphasis hes on the imperfect, by which the 
opposition between the past and the present is expressed); but ye 
lacked opportunity. 'Those who understand the word dveOaiete to 
refer to the temporal circumstances or means of the Philippians, 
explain dxaipeioOa as its antithesis, and as denoting an unfavour- 
able state of their worldly means, a view which, grammatically con- 
sidered, is certainly well founded. — If, on the other hand, we have 
found this signification of dvefdAere to be not suitable, then must 
jxatpetobe also be understood in its general signification as denoting 
the unfavourableness of circumstances generally. The further spe- 
cification of whether it be the means themselves, or the opportunity 
of sending them that is meant, thus remains a matter of conjecture. 
The expression belongs to the later Greek, and occurs only here. 
Ver. 11.—The apostle has just said that he greatly rejoiced be- 
cause of the proof they had given of their care for him. He will 
not, however, be understood as saying this from a feeling of pressing 
want. Ovy érv as at 11.12. Kaé’ tdorépnov, “on account of want, 
because I suffer want” (comp. Winer’s Gr., § 49, d. p. 358), in 
which he does not deny the fact of his being in want, but merely 
that his being in want was the cause of his expressing himself as 
he had done. Such a motive finds no place in him, for he goes on 
to say, I (with emphasis) have learned in whatever circumstances I 
am, therein to find my satisfaction. In the same sense, dpkovevot, 
toig trapovorv, Heb. xiii. 5. Adtdpxno as abrdpxeca has a different 
sense, according as it denotes the outward condition or the inward 
feeling. Comp. 2 Cor. ix. 8 with 1 Tim. vi. 6. Adrdpxea here de- 
notes the ‘‘ feeling,” and it can have no other than the sense already 
indicated ; it is not, as Meyer understands it, “‘to be sufficient to 
myself,” in other words, ‘‘not to need the assistance of others,” a 
thing which never can be learned, and which does not depend on the 
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state of feeling. On éuafov comp. Heb. v. 8. The school in which 
the apostle had learned this contentment was, his life. He does 
not, however, in this praise his own strength, but the strength of 
Christ, comp. ver. 13. ’Ev ol¢ eiwi, not merely the circumstances in 
which he then was, but in which he might be at any other time. On 
the indic. of the pres. comp. Winer’s Gr., § 42, 3, p. 274. Ver. 12. 
Olda kai, etc., dé is not the true reading. The apostle now further 
describes the art of contentment. It consists in knowing how to 
accommodate one’s-self to the most opposite circumstances, how to 
find a sufficiency in every situation, instead of regarding a certain 
state as the condition of this sufficiency. Oida as the consequence 
of having learned—‘I know”’—by which is meant a practical 
knowledge, as is plain from ver. 13. Kai tamevvotoba—xat repioced- 
ev, the proper antithesis would be tpotcOa ; the apostle, however, 
expresses the antithesis which he has more especially in view. He 
knows how to bear abasement as well as abundance, 7. ¢., in rebus 
exiguis patienter me gerere rebus abundantibus cum modo uti 
(Grotius), From oida he proceeds by way of climax to pepiquar ; 
“‘T am initiated,” “admitted to the mysteries,” an expression which 
implies that the art of which the apostle speaks is not so easy or so 
directly accessible to all as might be supposed. As this verb is usu- 
ally connected with the accusative or dative, many connect év rayzi 
kai év rao not with peuinua, but take the phrase in the same sense 
as above, év otc ejué = in whatsoever state, and then join the follow- 
ing infinitives closely with wewinua. But as the following infinitives 
themselves only indicate the different states, they must be regarded 
as exegetical of the é¢v mdo.v. Besides, it could not, with logical 
strictness be said, in every state I am initiated both to be full and 
to suffer hunger, etc. I prefer, therefore, to abide by the connexion 
with peuinuat, and to view the infinitives as explanatory. 

Ver. 13.—I can do all things, he continues. ‘The wdyra is to be 
understood in its widest sense, and is dependent on ioyiw, as Gal. v. 
6; James v.16. ‘Ioyiw not oida again, from which we perceive 
that it is not a mere knowledge but an art that is meant, the ’neces- 
sary strength for which the apostle draws not from himself but 
from him who makes him strong. In and through fellowship with 
him the apostle is strong. ’Evdvvaydw, as here, Eph. vi. 10; Acts 
ix, 22:5 Rony 1yi 203.1 Tim. 1..12.;.2, Pim, 1, iv. 17... Xptero is 
omitted in A.B.D.*d. e., etc., and is doubtless a gloss from 1 Tim. 
iy 12; 

Ver. 14.—Notwithstanding, ye have done well, in that ye have 
taken part with me in my affliction. Calvin traces the connexion 
well: cavet ne fortiter loquendo contemsisse ipsorum beneficium 
videatur. This verse supplies the positive to the ovy dr, verse 11, 
and thus indicates the proper ground of the apostle’s great joy, ver. 
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10, namely, that they shew an active sympathy with him in his af- 
fliction, and share his burden along with him. By his affliction, 
however, is to be understood his entire state at that time. On 
ovyxorvwvetv see Eph.v. 11. Kadtég rovetv with partic. as 2 Pet. i. 
19, etc. Comp. Winer’s Gr., § 45, 1. Anm., p. 398. 

Vers. 15, 16.—The apostle now reminds his readers that such a 
relation of mutual communication had existed between them and 
him from the beginning, a relation in which he stood to no other 
church but that of the Philippians. There is in these words at once 
a complimentary acknowledgment of the love of the church to him, 
and an expression of grateful love on the part of the apostle. An 
emphasis of feeling therefore rests on ye Philippians, as at 2 Cor. 
vi. 11. Ye, too, as well as I, he says, know that in the beginning of 
the gospel (7. e., in the beginning of the gospel’s being spread among 
you, i. 5-12), when I was gone from Macedonia no church entered 
into fellowship with me, as to giving and receiving but you only. 
The words, when I was gone, etc., fix more definitely the point of 
time indicated by in the beginning, etc. ’E§iA0ov is to be taken as 
pluperfect, on which see Winer’s Gr., § 40, 5, p. 246. The apostle 
alludes to the assistance mentioned in 2 Cor. xi. 9. Others interpret 
thus, ‘ when I departed,” by which the time specified in Acts xvii. 
14 would be denoted. But if the contributions mentioned in ver. 
16 as having been sent to Thessalonica, are not themselves meant 
(a supposition inadmissible both on account of the «ai and also be- 
cause the gifts repeatedly sent to Thessalonica cannot be alluded to 
in connexion with the words, when I departed, etc.), it is at the 
same time scarcely to be supposed that among the circumstances 
noted in the Acts as connected with the apostle’s departure from 
Macedonia, there was still another contribution sent by the distant 
church in Philippi, which was not included in those sent to Thessa- 
lonica. It has appeared surprising that the apostle should notice, in 
ver. 15, the contribution in Corinth, which was later, and should after- 
wards, in ver. 16, notice that which was earlier in point of time. The 
same difficulty presents itself, only inanother form, in connexion with 
the interpretation of 2&40ov as an ordinary aorist ; for here also the 
question arises, wherefore does the apostle mention, in ver. 16, that 
which is the earlier in point of time ? The answer which is wont to 
be given in the former case—that the apostle mentions first that 
which was most considerable—is not at all satisfactory, chiefly be- 
cause ver, 16, with érc (not “ that,” but “ for’), is not simply an 
addition to, but serves to illustrate and confirm, ver. 15. And still 
more difficult must it be, in the other case, to assign the reason why 
the apostle did not adhere to the order of time, and mention first 
the contributions sent to Thessalonica, and then those sent on his 
departure from Macedonia.—If we bear in mind that ver. 16 stands 
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in a subordinate relation to ver, 15, it will then appear certain that 
the apostle intends only to adduce the first-mentioned contribution 
(when I departed) as the one specially bearing on the object he has 
in view in this passage. With this contribution which the church 
sent after him a great distance (when I departed from Macedonia), 
did the relation at present subsisting between the apostle and them 
first connect itself, as the fruit of which he also regards the present 
gift sent to him at Rome. And the following verse (ver. 16) then 
serves to illustrate the fact that they entered into such a connexion 
with the apostle: for even before I had departed from Macedonia, 
even in Thessalonica, ye have repeatedly sent to my necessities. 
The words, even in Thessalonica, will thus be antithetical with, 
when I had departed from Macedonia. This explanation removes 
the difficulty started above.—Eic Adyov. I think with De Wette 
and Meyer, the rendering “in regard to” inconsistent with the 
context ; the words which follow, and ei¢ Adyov tudy of ver. 17, 
require that Adyo¢ be taken in the sense of “‘ account,” in which it 
also occurs in Matth. xviii, 23 and elsewhere. So in Cic. Leel. 16: 
ratio datorum et acceptorum. Adoic Kat Ampuic, “ giving and receiv- 
ing” = jne1 Nw, Sir. xli, 19. If we suppose the figure to be taken 
from books of accounts in which are inserted the expenditure and 
receipts, it will not do to set the giving to the side of the Philip- 
pians, the receiving to the side of the apostle. For in an account 
book one does not insert what he himself gives and the other re- 
ceives, but what he gives and receives. Besides, the expression, © 
“‘ siving and receiving,” would then be without any object, in so far 
as it implies nothing more than is expressed at Rom. xii. 13, by the 
simple phrase, he communicated to my need. Rather, as Meyer 
well observes, must the expression—you have communicated with 
me in reference to the account of giving and receiving—be under- 
stood of a mutual account keeping ; the apostle (as also the Philip- 
pians), takes account of giving and receiving. Ver. 17, “ to your 
account,” also leads to this interpretation. ‘‘ In the account of the 
Philippians, remarks Meyer, the column for the receivings would 
be indeed empty, as, in- Paul’s account, would be that for the giv- 
ings.” But if this be true, does not the expression, giving and re- 
ceiving, become meaningless, and could the apostle have said 
with any reason, they have entered with one another into the rela- 
tion of reciprocal giving and receiving, if the Philippians could 
think of nothing which they might regard as received by them ? 
And why should they not think of the spiritual gifts which they 
had received from the apostle? The apostle certainly does not 
characterize what they received from him as spiritual, in contra- 
diction to that which they gave him as material ; it was not his 
object to make any such distinction: all that he means to say 
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is, that a relation of mutual communication, of reciprocal giving 
and receiving has subsisted between him and the Philippians from 
the beginning. The idea contained in the 17th verse is also analo- 
gous to this view. That 67: is not ‘ that,” but “for,” so that it is 
not merely a continuation of the 67 of ver. 15, but ver. 16 is the con- 
firmation of what goes before, De Wette and Meyer have acknowl- 
edged, because, as the latter observes—not merely a gratuitous re- 
versal of the order of time would result from the other supposition, 
but also because the contents of ver. 16 would not logically corre- 
spond with the words, ye also know. "Ot, according to Meyer, 
confirms the early period fixed in ver. 15 by one still earlier. But 
it is not evident, why, with his interpretation, the words, even in 
Thessalonica, serve only as a confirmationyof ver. 15, and are not 
rather to be considered as co-ordinate with it, and placed before the 
dre &&jAOov.—The name of the place may be connected grammatically 
with ééupare (comp. Meyer), but as it thus stands in antithesis 
with the dre é7A0ov, I prefer with De Wette to connect it with 
pot, without, however, supplying é6v71. Once and again gives promi- 
nence to the repetition. El¢ tiv ypetcv (merely 77 ypetay is not 
the true reading, also not pov, but yori, means, “‘ to my necessity,” 
to its supply. "Eréupare, absolutely, as Acis xi. 29. 

Ver. 17.—The apostle here again (as xbove, ver. 11), guards his 
readers against mistaking his meaning, by supposing that he is 
mainly concerned about the gift in itself. That which he seeks, is 
rather the fruit or profit which redounds from such a gift to the 
donors, in so far, namely, as any such gift draws after it a rich 
recompense. This future recompense is the fruit which, on every 
fresh proof of their love, abounds to their account (following out the 
figure in ver. 15). It is therefore not so much his own interest as 
that of his benefactors which he has in view. Comp. ver. 19. ’Em- 
én76 is not studiose quero, but quero, é7é denoting the direction, 
see on émi7006, i. 8. Tadeovdgw, as at Rom. v. 20, vi. 1; 2 Cor. iv. 
15 ; 2 Thess. i. 3, “to increase,” is to be connected with eic, although 
this connexion occurs nowhere else. (2 Thess.i.3?) Comp. Meyer. 
Others connect with émcgyqr7o. 

Vers. 18-20.—The apostle, turning back to the circumstance that 
occasioned what he has just said, declares, that in consequence of 
their gift he has abundance, promises to them a rich recompense 
from God, and concludes with an ascription of praise to him from 
whom such recompense is to be looked for. Ver. 18. But I have all. 
"Anéxw, as at Philem. 15 ; Matth. vi. 2, etc. (comp. Winer’s Gr., § 40, 
4, b., 246) antithetical with éméyretv, ver. 17 : so that nothing more 
remains for me to wish ; therefore, not a certification of his having 
received what was sent. And abound, a stronger expression than 
the preceding, his abundance being the result of their assistance. 
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Still stronger, Tam full, having received, etc. The things sent by 
you are characterized as a pleasing sacrifice offered to God. Té 06 
belongs to all the parts of the apposition. ’Oow7 ebwdiag describes 
the sacrifice in respect of its efficacy, as a sweet smelling odour. It 
is the hin nh of the Old Testament, Lev. i. 9, 13, etc., comp. 
Eph, v. 2. This is predicated only of free-will offerings Ga7p). On 
this New Testament view of a sacrifice, which has of late been again 
justly brought into prominence, and its practical importance held 
forth, compare such passages as Rom. xii. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 5; Heb. 
xiii. 16; Phil. ii, 17—Ver. 19. De Wette correctly: advancing 
from the idea of acceptability to that of recompense. On my God, 
comp. i. 8. God recompenses what is done to him, as he is God. 
IlAnpdoer, with reference to metAnjpwpuat, ver. 18, loses in force if not 
viewed as a pure fut. ; the apostle makes an express promise. The 
promise is differently understood, some explaining tdcay ypeiav of 
bodily, others of spiritual wants, and others of both. It is scarcely 
possible to settle this point on grammatical grounds or from the con- 
text. For xypeta in itself, as De Wette has observed in opposi- 
tion to Van Hengel, decides as little for the reference to bodily, 
comp. Eph. iv. 29, as tAo0droc, to spiritual necessities. Still from the 
signification of ypeta at ver. 16 and the parallel, 2 Cor. ix. 8-11, to 
which De Wette has already referred, I also am inclined to regard 
the reference to the bodily need as the more natural, and in no 
case would we be at liberty to exclude this. Meyer understands 
every want both bodily and spiritual, but refers mAnpdcec not to 
the earthly recompense, but to the recompense in the kingdom 
of the Messiah, for which he finds conclusive ground in the é» 
66) which is to be viewed as instrumental, dependent on 7Anpwoen, 
and denoting the Messianic glory. But this idea of the Messianic 
glory is warranted neither by the indefinite expression év ddéy, nor 
by év XpiotG ’1., which, according to Meyer himself, expresses no- 
thing more than the causal confirmation of the promise. And if the 
apostle says of himself, wetAjpwwar, why should he in mAnpdcex refer 
his readers to the day of the second coming for the supply of their 
every want? He does not do this in 2 Cor. ix. 8, seq. ; and the Lord 
himself does not refer his people to a period beyond the present life 
for the supply of their every want, Matth. vi, 33. ’Ev d6éy as also év 
XpioT® "I. belongs to 7wAypdéoe. The former either designates the 
object with which God satisfies their need (Eph. v. 18 ; Col. iv. 12, 
etc.), or denotes the manner of this satisfaction. ’Ev dd&y is however 
no fitting expression for the object corresponding to every need 
(especially if by ypeta are understood wants pertaining to the body), 
and would, in this case, have certainly been more exactly defined. 
All the passages cited above, in which tAnpotv occurs with év, have 
a clearly defined object. Quite differently again 2 Cor ix. 8. We 
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can therefore understand ¢v dd&q only as denoting the way and man- 
ner in which God will supply every want ; in glory, according to his 
riches. Against the connexion of év 60&) with 7Aodrov, Meyer has 
justly observed, that it is not to be overlooked why the apostle has 
not adhered to the usual expression, and written tij¢ doén¢ avdrod. 
Tinally, the words év Xpror@ "I. shew wherein this 7Aypécer has its 
eround ; they are therefore not to be rendered in communione Christi, 
as the verb to which they belong does not denote a human action ; 
what Muskulus says is however substantially true : this supply is to 
be looked for by them only in so far as they abide in Christ, 7. e., in 
the faith and religion of Christ. (Van Hengel, p. 326.) 

Ver. 20.—The thought of the glorious recompense from God 
calls forth the ascription of praise to God. Comp. Eph. iii. 20; 
Rom. xi. 86. At 7 d6&a supply ej. Comp. Harless on Eph. iii. 20, 
“the glory that belongs to God is ascribed to him, and that for ever 
and ever, or through all ages.” Comp. Gal. 1.5; 1 Tim.i. 17; 
2 Tim. iv. 18, etc. ; comp. Olshausen on Eph. iii, 21, and Harless on 
aidv, Eph. ii. 2. 

Vers. 21-23.— Salutations and benediction. Salute every saint, 
applies to the whole church ; it is a mutual greeting, as at Rom. 
xvi. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12, where one another is used. 
Similarly 1 Thess. v. 26, all the brethren. In all these passages the 
words with a holy kiss, instead of as here, in Christ Jesus, mark the 
Christian character of the salutation, a salutation which derives its 
significance from the consciousness of fellowship with Christ. So 
Rom, xvi. 22 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 19. Meyer has with reason rejected the 
connexion of dyvov with év Xpio7é "I. The expression every saint, 
not all the saints, denotes that each individual is specially saluted. 
The brethren which are with me, as distinguished from all the saints 
ver. 22, denote the inner circle of the apostle’s acquaintance, those 
mentioned i. 14, from which also those indicated ii. 20 need not be 
excluded ; for there is no reason to suppose that a salutation might 
not be sent from them. He then sends a salutation, ver. 22, from all 
the saints at Rome, chiefly from those that are of Ceesar’s household, 
ol &x tij¢ Kaioapoc oikiac. ‘The ambiguity of these words appears in the 
variety of interpretations assigned to them. Some understand, re- 
lations of the emperor, others, servants of the emperor, others, in- 
habitants of a house belonging to the emperor. Decisive for the 
settlement of this point, is the question whether the oixia Kaioapoc¢ 
here is the same as the zpa:toipiov i. 18. If they are identical, then 
olxia Kaioapog cannot mean the imperial palace in Rome, which is 
never called rpactoipiov, but palatium. But neither can we well sup- 
pose the preetorium in Rome to be meant, as it is most improbable 
that this would be called 7% Kaioapoc olxia in Rome itself, where the 
emperor lived. This difficulty does not attach certainly to the view 
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taken by Bottger, that 7) Kaioapoc olxia is the palace of Herod in 
Cesarea, which after the death of Herod Agrippa the elder, had be- 
come, like every other royal house, an o/«ia Kaicapoc, and was used asa 
mpartaépiov (Acts xxiii. 35). This oixia, as the only one of the kind in 
Ceesarea, might properly enough be designated 1} Kaioapog oixia. But, 
apart from his other reasons in proof of this epistle’s having been 
written in Czesarea (on which see Introd.) Bottger has not proved, 
and will not be able to prove, that tpactopzoy, i. 18, and 7 Kaioapoc 
oixia here, are necessarily the same. Allowing that we are justified 
in maintaining that this epistle was written from Rome, we may 
without much hesitation abide by the opinion that 7 Kaioapog oixia 
is different from the pretorium, 1. 13, and denotes the imperial 
palace, while by the of éx tij¢ Kaioapoc olxiac are most probably meant 
servants belonging to the emperor’s household, with whom the apostle 
had come into contact through his residence in the pretorium. There 
is little probability in itself of relations being meant (comp. 1 Cor. 
xvi. 15), besides the absence of all historical ground for such a sup- 
position, and also, that had such been the case, it would have been 
brought into greater prominence. Matthies’ view that preetorians 
in Rome are meant, is disproved in what has been said. That pro- 
curators in Cesarea are meant (Rill.) is contradicted even by the 
plural, apart altogether from the question with regard to Cesarea. 
For what remains on this subject comp. Béttger’s learned trea- 
tise, in his Beitriigen ii. p. 47, seq. Olshausen also holds the view 
here developed. Why they of Cesar’s household should be men- 
tioned as especially saluting the Christians at Philippi, cannot be 
determined. That the apostle aimed at encouraging the Philip- 
plans, as Chrysostom supposes, is not a sufficient explanation, as he 
could not send such a salutation except in consequence of an actual 
commission. 

Ver, 23.—The apostle concludes with the usual benediction : the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Comp. Rom. xvi. 
24; 1 Cor. xvi. 23, etc. Manuscripts of some authority read, tod 
mvevpatoc, instead of mévtwy, and Lachmann and Tischendorff have 
received it into the text. The form here has then most resemblance 
to Gal. vi. 18, 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


ON THE GENUINENESS OF THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 


§ 1. Toe PROBLEM. 


AutHoucH the second Epistle to Timothy is different in its 
scope and aim from the other two so-called Pastoral Epistles, in- 
asmuch as it does not treat of the order and government of a 
church, but relates entirely to the person of the Evangelist Timothy, 
we yet join the three writings here together, as they possess in 
common a peculiar character, which distinguishes them from all 
the other epistles of the apostle, and on account of which, in 
relation to these others, they may be viewed as forming one epistle. 
None can pass from the other epistles of Paul to these, without 
being struck with this peculiarity. In the three epistles we find 
errors of a similar kind combated, to which we may indeed find 
analogies here and there in the other epistles of the apostle, but 
which stand out here in a breadth and a significance such as they 
have in none of the others. The case is similar with regard to 
what we find in these epistles (the second to Timothy excepted, 
which offered no occasion for such a topic), respecting ecclesiastical 
institutions. To this also we may easily find analogies in the other 
epistles, and in the Acts of the Apostles, but the defined and com- 
prehensive form in which the subject appears here, createsa degree of 
surprise. In addition to this, what will perhaps appear most strik- 
ing in these epistles, is a peculiarity of language, which shews itself 
not merely in the use of new terms for new phenomena, but also in 
new and uncommon expressions to denote what is familiar. Nay, 
these epistles are even distinguished by a peculiarity in their style 
and composition. To him who has still in his thoughts the dialec- 
tics of the Epistles to the Romans and the Galatians, or the rhetor- 
ical fulness of that to the Ephesians, the style of these epistles— 
not merely of the first, but of all of them—cannot but appear sur- 
prising. And even when compared with other epistles, to which 
they are much more nearly related, as, for example, with that to the 
Philippians, and especially that to Philemon, a marked difference 
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will be-observed. How loosely are the sentences connected, what a 
strangely sententious form of expression prevails here! Thoughts 
and instructions of a general nature, follow in quick succession 
precepts of the most special kind, but, at the same time of a uni- 
versal value. It is also solctowleteen that the language of the 
Pastoral Epistles is most pure, most free from hebraisms. And 
finally, with respect to the circumstances of time and place amid 
which they seem to have been written, we find ourselves here also 
on unknown and strange ground, in as far as regards the other epis- 
tles, and even the Acts of the Apostles. The statement made in 
the first epistle, 1. 3, does not correspond to what is said in Acts xx. 
1 respecting the apostle Paul, although we are most readily led to 
seek in that passage the explanation of the statement. The second 
Epistle to Timothy intimates, indeed, that it was written during an 
imprisonment of the apostle, but what difficulties beset us, if we fix 
it as having been written during his imprisonment at Rome, of which 
we are informed in the Acts of the Apostles, and give it a place 
among the other epistles which proceeded from this imprisonment ! 
And, lastly, as to the Epistle to Titus, every trace of history is en- 
tirely lost. 

This peculiarity, which we have pointed out as distinguishing the 
Pastoral Epistles, must be acknowledged in the very outset. There 
lies here therefore at the threshold of these epistles (as even the 
most decided advocates for their genuineness must acknowledge), a 
real problem that requires solution ; and the question can only be, 
whether such a solution is given in the results of this more recent 
criticism, or whether we have to seek it in another way, and how far 
it is attainable. 


§ 2. Tue ExrernaL TEsTIMONIEs.* 


x 


Ere we set foot on the shifting ground of criticism, it may be 
well to call to mind the testimonies afforded by ecclesiastical an- 
tiquity in favour of these epistles. We pass over the references to 
them which are supposed to be found in Clemens Romanus and 
Ignatius, and notice, first of all, the passage in Polycarp, ad Phil, 
cap, 4, comp. with 1 Tim. vi. 7, 10, and cap. 12, comp. with 1 Tim. 
ii, 1, 2; the passage in Theophilus of Antioch ad Autol. III. 24, 
comp. with 1 Tim, ii. 2 ; those in Athenagoras, in which he alludes 
to 1 Tim. v. 1, 2, and 1 Tim. vi. 16; Justin Martyr, in Euse- 
bius (H. E. 3, 22), comp. with 1 Tim. vi. 20; and lastly, the unmis- 

* Comp. on this subject for details, Bauer, die s. g. Pastoralbriefe. Stuttg. u. Tub. 
1835, pp. 136-142, and on the other side, Baumgarten, die A’chtheit der Pastoralbriefe, 


etc., 1837, pp. 27-40. Bottger, Beitrage zur hist. krit. Einl. 1838, V.Abth. pp. 199-204, 
Matthies Erklarung der Pastoralbriefe, pp. 4-16. 
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takeable testimonies to their genuineness to be found in Irenzus, 
Clemens of Alexandria, and Tertullian. The heretics, too, appear 
as witnesses for these epistles. Comp. in Hug (Hinl. 1, p. 54, seq.) 
the passages from Theodotus, comp. with 1 Tim. ii. 5; from He- 
racleon, comp. with 2 Tim. ii. 13; from Tertullian as quoting from 
heretics, comp. with 1 Tim. vi. 20; 2 Tim.i. 14, i.,2. Tatian 
has acknowledged at least the Epistle to Titus; and it is not 
difficult to account for his having rejected the two others (comp. 
Bauer a. a. Q. p. 186); nor is it more difficult to shew why Mar- 
cion stumbled at all the three, and excluded them from his canon. 
Dr. Baur himself acknowledges, p. 139, that although Marcion 
might have admitted the Epistle to Titus, as well as Tatian, he 
could not regard the second to Timothy as at all consistent with 
his opinions, except on the supposition of interpolations, whilst, by 
acknowledging the first to Timothy, he would clearly have condemned 
himself. Comp., moreover, Baumgarten, a. a. Q., p. 33, seq., and 
Hug, Einl.1, pp. 56-70. Without at present entering on the objec- 
tions that may have been raised against certain of the testimonies 
here adduced (comp. Bottger, a. a. Q., p. 199), we may safely assert 
that these epistles are inferior to none of the other epistles of Paul 
in historical proof, and that long before the close of the second cen- 
tury they had, in consequence of these testimonies, obtained the full 
acknowledgment of the church. 


§ 3. SoLUTION OF THE PROBLEM ON THE SUPPOSITION OF THEIR 
BEING NOT GENUINE. THEIR GENUINENESS IMPUGNED, AND 
DEFENDED.* 


It is known that Schleiermacher was the first. who, in his crit- 
ical dissertation on the so-called first Epistle of Paul to Timothy, 
Berl, 1807, directed an attack against one of these epistles, viz., the 
first Epistle to Timothy. The two others he acknowledged to be 
genuine, and made use of them principally as the basis of his attack 
on the first. His arguments against its genuineness are founded 
partly on the peculiarity of its language, partly (although this he 
regarded as of secondary importance) on historical difficulties, and 
lastly, on its plan and composition, which he held to be unworthy 
of the apostle. The result of his critical investigation has not 
failed to exercise a mighty influence, as may still be seen in the 
opinions expressed on the first epistle, by Usteri (in der Hinl. zur 
Entw. des Paulinschen Lehrbegriffs, p. 2), by Neander (ueber das 
apostolische Zeitalter, i. 539), and by Liicke (Stud. u. Krit. 1834, p. 
764). Ere long, however, as was to be expected from the cognate 


* See this subject historically treated in Matthies, p. 16, seq. 
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character of these epistles, even in a grammatical point of view 
(which Schleiermacher himself acknowledges a. a. Q. p. 27), the sus- 
picion of spuriousness was extended to them all. This was done 
first by Eichhorn, in his Introduction to the New Testament (Leip- 
sic, 1812), then by De Wette, Lehrbuch der hist. crit. Hin]. (Berl. 
1830); ‘Schott. Isag. (Jen. 1830), and Schrader, der ap. Paulus 
(Leipsic, 1830). Credner, in his Introduction, sought to give a new 
turn to this critical question, by acknowledging the Epistle of 
Titus alone to be genuine, while at the same time he professed 
to find in the other two epistles certain portions that were genuine, 
But the previous criticism had arrived at the fixed conclusion that 
the three epistles must stand or fall together ; and Credner himself 
has again given up this view. The most recent opponent of the 
genuineness, Dr. Baur, die s. g. Pastoralbriefe der ap. Paulus (1835), 
we find directing his attack against the three epistles, and also De 
Wette, in his most recent statements on this subject in his exeg. 
Handbuch, Bd. 2,5 Th. If the attack on their genuineness has 
been thus from time to time renewed, ever since it was first opened, 
there has also been from the commencement no lack of able defen- 
ders. Against Schleiermacher there appeared in the lists H. Planck 
(Bemerkungen ueber den ersten Paul. Brief an den Tim. Gott. 1808), 
Weescheider (der erste Brief, etc. Gitt. 1810), Beckhaus (spec. ob- 
serv. de voc. dm. Aey. etc., Linge, 1810) for the genuineness of the 
first epistle ; and when the attack was directed against all the three, 
their defence was undertaken by Siiskind in Bengel’s Archiv. fur 
Theol. I. 2; Bertholdt, in his Einl. 6. Th. Hug. Hinl. 2 Th. ; Feil- 
moser, Hinl.; Heydenreich de Pastoralbriefe ; Guerike, Beit. zur 
hist. crit. Ein]. Halle, 1828 ; Curtius de tempore, quo prior P.ad T. 
ep. ex. sit; Bohl on the date and Pauline character of the Epistles 
to Tim. and Tit. ; Hemsen, der Ap. Paul.; Flatt, in his lectures on 
the Epistles of Paul to Tim. and Tit; Mack, comm. iiber die Pasto- 
ralbriefe ; Baumgarten die Auchtheit der Pastoralbriefe, Berl. 1837 ; 

Bottger, ‘Beittize zur hist. crit. Einl. IV. u. V. Abth. Gott. 1437 ; 

and finally, Matthies, Erklirung der Pastoralbriefe, Greifsw. 1840. 
In considering this question, we may fairly view it ouily in the posi- 
tion which it now occupies as represented by Dr. Baur and De 
Wette’s most recent attacks, and the replies which these have called 
forth from Baumgarten, Béttger, and Matthies. We shall there- 
fore, first of all, have to bring forward and examine the grounds on 
which the most recent criticism denies the authenticity of these 
epistles. But this criticism does not present us with merely nega- 
tive results. It is well known that in its latest form, as represented 
by Dr. Baur, it boasts of not abiding by merely negative results, but 
of building up by positive criticism what has been destroyed by neg- 
ative ; of assigning their real historical place to those particular 
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compositicns that have been shewn to be spurious. With reference 
to this criticism all will depend on the question, whether it has really 
succeeded in discovering another place for these epistles, to which 
they unmistakeably belong. If we must answer this question in the 
affirmative, then nothing remains for us but to rest contented, well 
or ill, with this critical result ; if the reverse be the case, then the 
question with us will be, how the Pauline origin of these epistles 
may be vindicated in spite of the acknowledged differences between 
them and the other epistles of the apostle. Dr. Baur, ir his work 
on the apostle Paul, pp. 492-499, has summed up, in the four fol- 
lowing points, his arguments against the genuineness of these epis- 
tles, and in favour of their having been written in the second century, 
corresponding to the more detailed statement of these in his treatise 
already named, “die so genannte Pastoralbriefe.” 1. The heretics 
of the Pastoral Epistles are the Gnostics of the second century ; 2. 
That which relates in these epistles to the government and external 
institutions of the church points in its historical connexion, and also 
considered in itself, to a later period; 8. The impossibility of 
discovering a single passage having reference to the writing of 
these epistles, in the history of the apostle’s life, as known to us; 
4. Add to all this, that we find in these epistles, viewed separ- 
ately, much that is peculiar and unpauline, both in the language 
and in the conceptions and views. De Wette’s criticism differs 
from Baur’s, chiefly in not going beyond the negative stand-point. 
For, that De Wette has made a conjecture with respect to the 
origin of these epistles a. a. Q. p. 119, does not here claim to be 
considered. _In regard to particulars, he differs from Baur spe- 
cially on the first point, p. 120. He acknowledges, indeed, that the 
main scope of all the three epistles is the controversy against the 
heretics ; but he by no means recognizes in these heretics the Mar- 
cionites, as Baur does, nor does he feel warranted, owing to the 
weight of external evidence for the existence of these epistles, in 
assigning their origin to a period so late as after the middle of the 
second century. He supposes their date to be about the end of the 
first century ; and that they were written by one who was either 
directly or indirectly a disciple of the apostle. De Wette does not 
agree with Baur in the very point which the latter represents as his 
principal argument. Nor does he quite agree with him also in the 
second of the above-mentioned points ; though he finds here traces 
of a later date. On the other hand, he lays most weight on the 
impossibility of accounting historically for these epistles, which 
falls in with the third of the above points, and scarcely less, on 
the exegetical difficulties which come under Baur’s fourth point, 
but which De Wette has presented with great fulness of detail. 
Under these difficulties he includes not only the peculiarity in lan- 
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guage (comp. 116, 117), and in composition, in conceptions and views, 
but also the unsuitableness of their contents to the state of things, 
to the design of the epistle, etc. The objections which De Wette 
here urges, can, for the most part, be considered only in the expo- 
sition of each epistle by itself ; in regard to the other three points 
we shall be chargeable with no oversight if we keep Baur’s argu- 
ments principally in view, in the order in which they have been 
stated. 

I. Baur’s first argument against the genuineness of these epistles 
is, that the heretics therein refuted are the Gnostics of the second 
century. This statement contains both a negative and a positive 
criticism ; if therefore it is to be viewed as historically proved, we 
must expect these two things to be shewn—first, that at the period 
to which these epistles, according to their own shewing, belong, 
there neither were, nor could be any forms of error against which 
that portion of their contents under consideration might be directed ; 
and second, that what is said with respect to heretics fully corres- 
ponds with the Gnostics of the second century. For it must of 
course be acknowledged, that although certain allusions in these 
epistles should correspond with particular features in the Gnosis of 
the second century—as for example, what is said of the fables and 
genealogies—it is still far from being proved that the epistles ac- 
tually belong to this century. I am here touching a point of great 
importance, as opposed to this criticism of the Pastoral Episties, and 
which the advocates for their genuineness, Baumgarten, Bottger, 
and Matthies, have not failed to bring forward. These have all re- 
marked it as strange, that Dr. Baur, who, in his work on the Chris- 
tian Gnosis, has so well shewn that the elements of the Gnostic 
systems were already in existence before the time of Christ, namely, 
in Judaism, should, in this critical investigation, hurry so quickly 
over the period in which, according to his own representation, must 
lie that series of intermediate links which are necessarily presup- 
posed in the Gnostic systems of the second century. These systems, 
and as it appears these alone, are held to be what corresponds with 
the characteristics contained in these epistles. We will not, in op- 
position to this, insist, as Matthies has done, on the fact that the 
representations given in the Pastoral Epistles of the superior spirits, 
have a loose and rudimentary form ; as to this it might be justly 
replied by Baur, that it was not to be expected of the writer of 
the Pastoral] Epistles, that in opposing the Gnostics, he should 
himself delineate their systems. We shall hereafter have occa- 
sion to delineate more exactly the character of the heretics ac- 
cording to the representation given in these epistles; meantime 
we notice it as a defect in the criticism to which we are opposed 
(even on the supposition of its being right in its explanation 
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of the characteristic references in these epistles), that in its at- 
tention to the positive, it has entirely omitted the negative side, 
viz., the proof that errors existing in the apostle’s time can- 
not be referred to. Such a criticism can only yield problem- 
atical results. The critic hastens with the point which he wishes 
to establish, to reach ground that is historically sure; he lays 
historical data beneath what is uncertain and shifting, in order to 
give it a fixed historical form, and then he imagines that the re- 
sult deserves, on account of this historical aspect which it has ac- 
quired, to be preferred to a view that has fewer points of connexion 
with historical data. But how easily may he be mistaken, if—as in 
the case before us—the allusions on which the criticism is founded 
are indefinite and capable of various explanation ; and if, as is also 
the case here, the time to which the point in question according to 
its own shewing belongs, is one which historically is dark and uncer- 
tain. Baur himself concedes, that between the matured Gnostic 
systems of the second century and the first beginning of the Gnosis, a 
series of intermediate links must be allowed to have intervened, the 
discovery of which will still long occupy history. We confess, how- 
ever, that all this would be of trifling importance, if the criti- 
cism in question had succeeded in proving beyond contradiction, 
from the characteristic features which the writer of the Pastoral 
Epistle gives of the error he refutes, that this error is none other 
than the Gnosis of the second century with which history ac- 
quaints us. 

The proof of this is made to rest on the following points. It is 
said that the heretics of the Pastoral Epistles, as distinguished from 
those who are combated in the epistles of the apostle acknowledged 
to be genuine, have already the entire complexion and physiognomy 
of the later heretics. The epistles themselves are said to refer us 
to a later date (comp, 1 Tim. iv. 2 ; 2 Tim. i. 1, iv. 8). The fables 
and genealogies of which they speak, are said to be those of Valen- 
tinian ; the Antinomianism which they refute, that of Marcion. It 
is held that they give prominence to the universality of the Divine 
grace in opposition to the Gnostics ; and oppose the Gnostic aver- 
sion to the creation ; and that every doubt as to the Gnostics being 
meant should be removed from our minds when we read at the close 
of the first epistle, of oppositions of science (yvdcewc) falsely so 
called, along with which in particular a passage in Eusebius, cited 
from Hegesippus (H. E. 3, 22) is produced for consideration. In 
addition to this, the doxologies, formulas, and many expressions are 
said to have a Gnostic cast—see 1 Tim. i. 17, vi. 15; 2 Tim. ii. 5, 
iii, 16, etc. The representation which is given of the heretics, 
is said to be purposely neither too general nor too special. The 
heretics named are fictitious persons, Nor, lastly, amony the 
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characteristics of this heresy is the Marcionitic doctrine of the 
resurrection wanting. Comp. Baur on the so-called Pastoral Epis- 
tles, p. 1-39. 

Against the assertion, maintained with great learning and acute- 
ness in the work already named, that in the heretics of the F astoral 
Epistles we may everywhere trace the well-known features of the 
Gnosis, nothing of any weight according to Dr. Baur has as yet 
been brought ; and he appeals to the accordant testimony of De 
Wette, that the heresy refuted in the Pastoral Epistles is no other 
than the Gnosis known to us from history. But, De Wette ex- 
pressly says (a. a. Q., p. 120), that the allusions to Marcion are by no 
means certain, and that the evidences from the second century for 
the existence of the Pastoral Epistles, require that an earlier date 
be assigned to them, somewhere about the end of the first century. 
The very chief reason, the positive proof which Baur has undertaken to 
give, is not acknowledged by De Wette. And with respect to the as- 
sertion that nothing of moment has been brought against Baur’s 
view, we must here gratefully call to mind especially what has been 
produced by Baumgarten and Bottger. 

We now proceed, first of all, to consider more particularly those 
characteristics which are said to belong to the Gnostics of the second 
century. The first of these is set forth in the words pio and yevea- 
Aoyiat, which occur together in 1 Tim. i. 4. We read of the pi6ox 
alone in 2 Tim. iv. 4; 1 Tim. iv. 7; Tit.i.14; where they are cha- 
racterized as opposed to the truth, as profane and old wives’ fables, 
and, in the passage last adduced, as Jewish fables. The genealo- 
gies are mentioned at Tit. iil. 9 along with foolish questions, conten- 
tions, and strivings about the law. (Comp. Baur, die, s. q., p. 11.) 
The first question here then is, whether these fables and genealo- 
gies must necessarily be explained of fantastic fictions respecting 
the world of spirits. Neander has denied this in reference to the 
genealogies mentioned in the Epistle to Titus (Pflanzung, etc., I. 
545), and maintained that from the context they are rather to be 
referred to the common Jewish genealogies. Baur himself has re- 
ferred to Diihne, who is strongly of opinion that by the genealogies 
at 1 Tim. i. 4 are meant genealogical investigations in Philo’s sense, 
but he disputes the historical vindication of this view, on the ground 
that the proois on which it rests are found in the Gnostic systems. 
Béttger too has assented to this primary signification of the yevea- 
Aoyia, and I think besides that the contents of the epistles do most 
favour this signification. Baur has not entered particularly on the 
interpretation of these terms; he only states as an objection to 
Neander’s view, according to which pneumatologies similar to those 
of the later gnosticism are-meant, that it is deficient in historical 
proof ; and then shews how exactly the doctrine of the Gnostics is 
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characterized in the expressions fables and genealogies. ‘This asser- 
tion no one will contradict. But there remains some obscurity in 
the epithet Jewish, applied to these fables ; as, in the fable of the 
Valentinians concerning the fall of the Enthymesis or Achamoth 
out of the pleroma, to which reference is supposed to be made, no 
one will discern anything specifically Jewish, even though it be pro- 
bable that Jewish Christians were the founders of the Valentinian 
and the Ophitian sects. It is said, further, that the epithet ypawdq¢ 
was peculiarly applicable to this fable as the Sophia~-Achamoth is 
there represented as an old woman ; but the expression pt00¢ ypaadng 
cannot rightly be explained of a fable which treats of an old woman, 
but of one which befits an old woman. It deserves also to be men- 
tioned that the expression genealogies is by no means a usual desig- 
nation of the doctrine of eons ; and Baur produces only one passage 
from Tertullian in which the expression receives its more definite 
meaning from being joined with cones——Comp., moreover, S 4, and 
the commentary. 

Again, we are told that the Antinomianism which is opposed in 
these epistles is of a Gnostic description, and specifically that of 
the Marcionites. The passage 1 Tim.1i. 6-11 is meant. Already, 
it is said, the words of ver. 8, KaAd¢ 6 véuoc sufficiently shew that it 
is only Marcionites that are here spoken of ; and only on the sup- 
position of the words being directed against these heretics can the 
distinctions which he there lays down concerning the law have a suit- 
able meaning. It will belong to the exposition to shew how these 
words have a suitable meaning when viewed as opposed generally to 
a wrong application of the law ; meantime, against the interpreta- 
tion just mentioned, it may ‘be well to call to mind with Bottger, a. 
a. Q. p. 122, that according to the usage of the apostle the aoe 
oldapev Ort Kaddc 6 vduoc must not be understood as expressive of oppo- 
sition, but rather of assent. As Bodttger justly says, “he accedes to 
the assertion, but duly qualifies it ;” referring also for examples of 
the same usage to Rom, vii. 14 ; 1 Cor. vii. 1, and citing Baur’s own 
explanation of the latter of these passages, “as is evident from the 
oidawev which expresses assent” (die Christ]. Gnosis, pp. 90,92). But 
the explanation under discussion utterly falls to pieces when viewed 
- jn connexion with the expression vouodiddoxado, ver. 7, by which the 
apostle designates his opponents. For that this expression is not 
used ironically (the only remaining way of accounting for it) to 
designate such as will know nothing of the law, is evident from the 
Oédovtec elvat vouodiddoxador, from which it appears that they gave 
themselves out for this. And are we then to believe that the Mar- 
cionites gave themselves out as being teachers of the law ?—Comp., 
Baumgarten, p. 32 ; Bottger, p. 119. 

Further, we are "told that these epistles give a prominent place 
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to the doctrine of the universality of the Divine grace, in opposition 
to the Gnostics. On turning to the passages on which this asser- 
tion is made to rest, 1 Tim. ii. 4, iv. 10, vi. 13; Tit. ii. 11, we find 
the doctrine (acknowledged to be Pauline) of the all-embracing 
grace of God in Christ, stated in a purely positive form, without any 
express reference to opponents. And are we to regard these state- 
ments, which are made in so general a form as to apply to every 
possible error in respect to them, as specially directed against Mar- 
cion ? Nay, as regards the principal passage, 1 Tim. ii. 3, it is clear 
from the connexion with what precedes, why the universality of 
grace is spoken of. Just as little do the other passages require that 
in order to their explanation we should suppose them to contain a 
refutation of this particular heresy. And on the supposition that 
they did, we must certainly allow that Clemens of Alexandria knew 
much better how to refute the heresy which holds that a portion of 
mankind are by nature incapable of blessedness, when he appealed 
to man’s moral freedom of will, than the writer of this epistle ; as 
that universal Divine will, which he opposes to this heresy, is repre- 
sented by himas connected with the performance of certain subjective 
conditions on the part of man. Baur seems to feel this himself, as 
he observes that this element, which enters into the idea of the 
moral freedom of the will, has not been overlooked in these epistles, 
as appears in their frequent exhortations to zeal for good werks, 
and especially in 2 Tim. ii. 20, seq. We shall afterwards shew the 
reason of these exhortations; but it is difficult to see how the 
assertion, that the doctrine of grace is held forth in these epistles 
in opposition to Marcion, is at all confirmed by the statement that 
practical exhortations are given in other passages.—Comp. Baum- 
garten, p. 54,’seq. 

Further, there is a passage referred to, 1 Tim. iv. 8, in which, it 
is said, the allusion to the Gnostics is clear as the light of day ; in 
which we read of the heretics, that they forbid to marry, and com- 
mand to abstain from meats which God had created to be received 
with thanksgiving of them that believe and know the truth; for 
every creature of God is good, and not to be refused if it be received 
with thanksgiving, for it is sanctified by the word of God and 
prayer. ‘To this also belongs Tit. 1,14. All this is made to apply 
to heretics, whose doctrine consists in a dualistic view of the world 
and of life, such as we find among the Gnostics, and in its most de- 
fined form in Marcion. ‘ Their abstinence from meats,” says Baur, 
“must have had its source in a certain feeling of dislike and abhor- 
rence which they cherished towards the creation of God, as toward 
something unclean.” (Baur, p. 21, seq.) Now it is not to be de- 
nied that there are here traces of an asceticism which goes far be- 
yond the Jewish prohibitions of meats. But we can also fully assent 
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to everything else that is said by Baur, without being obliged to 
refer the date of the epistle to the second century, if only the Kpistle 
to the Romans maintain its place in the first (I argue ex concessis) ; 
for in that epistle we find, even according to Baur’s own view, 
allusions to the same Gnostic dislike towards the creation. (Paulus, 
p- 390.) ‘All this,” says Baur there, ‘is in favour of the supposi- 
tion that already among the Jewish Christians at Rome there ex- 
isted a dualistic view of the world, very closely allied in its root to 
the Ebionitism of a later period ; which is the less to be wondered 
at as this dualism in reference to civil life stands in a very nat- 
ural connexion with that view which sees in the life of nature 
an impure and demoniacal principle, awakening dislike and ab- 
horence.” (Comp. Rom. xiv. 14-20.) Baumgarten has already 
pointed out this inconsistency. Baur, indeed, has attempted to 
explain it in his work on the origin of episcopacy, p. 82, by shew- 
ing that there is a wide distance from the first germ of a certain 
form of error to its actual existence and extensive propagation, and 
especially from certain practical views affecting life, to theoretically 
developed systems, and to the last step of a reaction which was be- 
gun without the full consciousness of its ultimate consequences. Ac- 
cordingly he endeavours to show that from the germ which appeared 
in the church at Rome a system might indeed spring such as that 
exemplified in the pseudo-Clementine homilies, but by no means 
such as the Valentinian and Marcionitic, as is proved by the oppo- 
sition in which the former stands to the two latter, both in the 
fables and genealogies, and also in the dualistic view of the world. 
But however true these remarks are in themselves, the inconsistency 
in regard. to the point in question does not seem to be thereby re- 
moved. For, in order to this it must first be proved that the dual- 
istically ascetic view of the world in these epistles is represented as 
a developed system in comparison with that in the Epistle to the 
Romans. For what remains, comp. the commentary, where it will 
be shewn that the Gnostic dualistic view of the world cannot at all 
be meant. 

The only remaining point which we will notice, in order not to 
overstep the limits assigned to us, is that on which Baur seems to 
lay the greatest stress. It is the words of 1 Tim. vi. 20; éxrpero- 
uevoc Tag BeBiAove KEvopwriacg Kai dvTiBécELg TIE PEevdwvipov yvaoEws, 
principally the concluding words. Here, it is said, we have an evi- 
dent reference to Marcion, capable of being demonstrated from his- 
tory. We will not insist on the fact that this reference has lost 
much of the ground on which it rests, from its being impossible 
that those vowodiddoxado1, mentioned in the first chapter, can be 
Marcionites. But even taking the passage by itself, it must above 
all appear remarkable that the writer, who, as Baur himself shews, 
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purposely gives the characteristics of the heretics in such a way as 
not to be too special, in order not to betray himself by anachron- 
isms as a pseudo-apostle, should not shrink here from marking the 
doctrine of Marcion by its most ‘appropriate name” (Baur, p. 26). 
It may be said, however, that the author has here forgotten his 
part. But must we after all refer the expression oppositions of 
science falsely so called to the oppositions of Marcion? By no 
means, replies Matthies, and refers justly to the term dvridiatiBéuevor 
in 2 Tim. ii, 25, And Baur, in his review of this commentary 
(Jahrbb. fiir wissensch. Kritik, 1841, No. 12), has brougat nothing 
against this, but acknowledges that it would be correct enough 
if we had otherwise no occasion to refer the expression to the 
Gnostic systems. But we have hitherto in reality found no oc- 
casion to understand a reference to the Gnostic systems, in an 
exclusive sense. What Baur there adds by way of restriction, 
namely, that it nevertheless remains strange that the heretics should 
have expressed their contradictions in such definite antithetical 
assertions, rests on the supposition of a collection of oppositions 
similar to that of the Marcionites, of which the passage under dis- 
cussion says nothing, as we would then have to suppose, for the same 
reason, a similar collection of vain babblings. For what remains, 
comp. Baumgarten, p. 69. We have here, however, still further to 
justify our position. The passage in Eusebius, H. E. 3, 32, cited 
from Hegesippus, is said to contain a double testimony against the , 
genuineness of these epistles. For first there is found in that passage 
the peculiar expression pevdarrpoe yroorg ; and even the érepodidac- 
kadeiv has there its parallel in the expression étepod:ddoxador, and 
there too a byti¢ Kavav tod owtnpiov Knpdyparog is spoken of ; and 
secondly, Hegesippus there says expressly, that the yevddvvpog 
yvéate first openly shewed itself after there was none surviving of 
the circle of the apostles. With respect to the latter point we 
refer to the competent judgment of Neander, a. a. Q. p. 539: “ As 
there was an unhistorical tendency, proceeding from a dogmatic in- 
terest, which sought to place the originators of all heresies in the 
apostolic era ; so there was also a tendency still more unhistorical, 
the result also of a dogmatic interest (as is manifest in all the ac- 
counts of Hegesippus) to make it appear that the church had, up 
till a certain period, continued quite pure, and that no heresy broke 
out until after the removal of the apostles.” Besides, Hegesippus in 
the passage quoted does not deny that the heretics were already in 
existence (tv adjAw Tov oxdTe pwievovtwr) ; but only says that they 
now first appeared yuuwvy 7H Kedady. Nay, as Thiersch has shewn, 
we have not even the words of Hegesippus before us, but those of 
Eusebius, in which he obscures a simple statement of Hegesippus ; 
in the passage iv. 22, where we have really to do with Hegesippus, 
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we learn that he dates the outbreak of Gnosticism after the death 
of James. Here, he sees “‘ the beginning of that chain of heresies,” 
the last links of which he finds in the sects founded in: his own 
time—the Marcionites, Carpocratians, Valentinians, Basilidians, 
and Saturninians. If by this statement of Hegesippus is meant, that 
the apostolic age remained free from every kind of heresy, even from 
such as are noticed in 1 Cor. xv., or in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
then we have nothing to say to it ; but if he fixes the beginning of 
the subsequent Gnosticism to the time after the death of James, 
then our view of the heretics of the Pastoral Epistles remains quite 
unassailed, comp. § 4. With respect to the other point, namely, of 
the same expressions being used by Hegesippus as are found in the 
first Epistle to Timothy, the supposition, that Hegesippus the 
Ebionite may not have shunned to employ expressions that occur in 
an epistle of Paul, without any direct reference to this epistle, is at 
least not so improbable as that any argument can be founded on it 
against the genuineness of this epistle. On the opposite hypothesis, 
that a disciple of Paul had the words of Hegesippus in view, the 
same difficulty presents itself on the other side. 

We notice only another characteristic which it is said must be- 
long to the Gnostics of the second century. The apostle, to shew 
what these profane babblings will lead to, adduces the examples of 
Hymeneus and Philetus, 2 Tim. i. 18, who, concerning the truth 
have erred, saying that the resurrection is past already. Here, it 
is said, reference is made to a wide-spread error, of which, if it had 
already existed in the apostle’s time, some further trace must have 
come down to us. But how do we know that it was already wide- 
spread ? The words, their word will eat as a canker, if indeed they 
are to be understood of the outward spread of this error, represent 
this as prospective, and the examples adduced of Hymeneus and 
Philetus are the best proof that this error has not the character of 
a wide-spread heresy, but is to be regarded as the excrescence of vain 
disputation on the part of certain individuals who are named on this 
very account. That the sect of the Marcionites cannot be meant, 
as Baur maintains, is already plain from the fact that this doctrine 
was one of their standing characteristics, while here it is only said 
that it had developed itself from the xevopwriarc, in the case of cer- 
tain persons who are named. Nor can it seem at all surprising that 
even in the apostle’s time some should have fallen into this error, 
which is so closely connected with a spiritualistic view of the doc 
trine in question. We see how this doctrine offended the Saddu- 
vees, as also the Gentile Christians at Corinth, and tke philosophio 
audience of the apostle at Athens. And if, moreover, we suppose 
that there were Jewish Christians in the apostolic era who held du- 
alistic notions, such as Baur maintains were held by those at Rome, 
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we shall not be surprised at its having entered into the minds of 
certain individuals that the Christian doctrine of the resurrection 
would receive its right place, if they maintained that it was past 
already; and we can then also feel a satisfaction in finding a clear 
trace of this error in this epistle. For what remains, see Bottger’s 
learned notices (p. 170) concerning the Therapeute, the Essenes, 
the ancient Ophites, and his observations on the meaning of a resur- 
rection already past. Here, then, also, we find no unmistakeable 
reference to Marcion. 
_ It would lead us too far to attempt to throw light on the other 
particular characteristics which Baur notices in support of his as- 
sertion. There are still the doxologies and formulas occurring in 
these epistles, as 1 Tim. 1. 17, vi. 15, 16 ; expressions such as ¢ave- 
povoba, émipdvera, 1 Tim. ili. 16 ; 2 Tim. i. 10, etc., Oed¢ owr7jo, 1 Tim. 
1, etc. ; the christological representations, 1 Tim. ii. 5, iii. 16 ;. the 
expressions @é¢ dmpdottov, dopatoc, apOaproc, dpbapaia, dOavacia, Tpa 
ypover aiwviwy, éxdextol, dyyedor ; the prominence given to the yp7jo- 
rérn¢ and giAavOpwria tod Oeod ; all represented as traces of the 
Gnostic period. Not indeed that the writer, in these expressions, 
opposes the Gnostics, but that he has adopted involuntarily their 
ideas and language. However, in the passage 1 Tim. iii, 16, accord- 
ing to Baur’s interpretation, the author must have deliberately ex- 
pressed himself in a Gnostic form ; as there are there six clauses, 
every two of which form an antithesis, the one member having more 
a Gnostic, the other an anti-Gnostic cast. A strange method, cer- 
tainly, of refuting Gnosticism, which is yet said to have been the 
chief object of this false apostle. Finally, it is said that the heretics 
named in the epistles shew themselves to be fictitious. Baur has 
not troubled himself much with the proof of this point, so as to 
make it evident that he lays no particular weight upon it. And 
with regard to the doxologies and other expressions, he repeatedly 
acknowledges, that what he has adduced furnishes no strong proof. 
He finds nothing that is unpauline in any of them ; nor can it have 
escaped his observation how many representations and designations 
may be found in Scripture, and even in the writings of Paul, from 
which the expressions in question might be derived, or at least ex- 
plained, without having recourse to the help of a Gnostic style of 
language and conception, as also Baumgarten and Bottger have 
shewn. We shall have an opportunity, in commenting on the par- 
ticular passages, of saying what we deem necessary. 

If now we inquire to what result we have been led by the inves- 
tigation of the main features which are said to belong to the Gnosis 
of the second century, we find that it can only be the same as that 
to which De Wette, Neander, Rothe, Matthies, Baumgarten, and 
Bottger have come—who, in spite of the criticism of Dr. Baur, sup- 
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ported as it is by the most comprehensive learning, have not been 
convinced of the justness of his conclusion. They all more or less 
point to this, that “the germ of a Judaizing Gnosticism, or a Ju- 
daizing theosophic-ascetical tendency, such as shews itself in the 
two Epistles to Timothy, must a priori be presupposed as existing 
at this pericd ; as the heresies of the second century point back to 
such a tendency gradually evolving itself out of Judaism” (Neander, 
p. 439). To the same effect, Rothe considers the heretics of the 
Pastoral Epistles as being an indispensable intervening link already 
presupposed a priort. (Anfiinge der chr. k. 1. 322.) So also Bott- 
ger, p. 211. Comp. also Thiersch in his Herstellung des hist. Stand- 
punkts fiir die Kritik, p. 249. When we go back to the origin of 
Gnosticism, as Baur has traced it out in his work on this subject 
(pp. 86-88), and learn that the first elements of this were already 
formed within the sphere of the Jews’ religious history—further, 
that Christianity could not first call forth this speculative philosophy 
of religion, although it could not but be immediately drawn into its 
circle wherever it came into contact with it—when we add to this, 
that Baur himself finds in the yvoorc of the first Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, vill. 1, seq., an idea at least closely allied with the later 
Gnosticism—that he already ascribes to the Jewish Christians at 
Rome a dualistic view of the world of a Gnostic kind—that he re- 
cognizes in the Epistle to the Colossians an example of the manner 
in which Essaism in particular united itself with Christianity, but 
in this connexion generally produced a new form of the Gnosis—that 
he further supposes a series of intervening links, by which the Gnos- 
ticism of a later period is traced to its first elements, the question 
presses itself upon us, why is no place to be found in the apostolical 
era for the heresy of the Pastoral Epistles, and can they not be one 
of those necessary intermediate links for which they give themselves 
out? We receive for answer; that would be a Gnosticsimus ante 
Gnosticos, which is just, in other words, that in the Pastoral Epistles 
we have before us the fully-developed, wide-spread heresies of the 
second century, otherwise Rothe’s suggestion must certainly be ad- 
mitted as valid, that we have also in the Epistle to the Colossians 
Gnostics ante gnosticismum ; and “‘among the Jewish Christians of 
the earlicst period there are many indications which lead to the con- 
clusion that all these Jewish Christians of the earliest period bore 
more or less an Ebionitic stamp, and had an element of Gnosticism 
which they derived from Hssaism” (Baur, Ursprung des Epise. p. 
123). All will depend, then, on our being able to prove also posi- 
tively, that there is nothing inconceivable in such heretics as those 
of the Pastoral Epistles having existed in the apostolic time ; on 
which see § 4, and the Commentary. 

We now add only one or two general remarks on Baut’s view of 
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the heretics of the Pastoral Epistles. Dr. Baur has maintained that 
the general delineation which is given of the heretics, already trans- 
fers us to a time subsequent to that of the apostles ; inasmuch as 
they do not appear as the apostle’s personal opponents, but come 
into collision with the settled faith of the church, and are designated 
by the name alpetixdg dvOpwroc, Tit. i. 10, which was not applicable 
in this sense in the apostolic time. Comp. also 1 Tim. i. 19, who, 
concerning faith have made shipwreck, and similar passages. The 
heresy, it is said, is here represented as a wide-spreading evil, and 
the opposition between orthodoxy and heterodoxy, comes clearly out 
in expressions such as if there be any other thing that is contrary to 
sound doctrine, 1 Tim. i. 10, etc. We shall afterwards see that the 
apostle does not here speak of heterodoxy and orthodoxy in the sense 
which we attach to the words; but of an unhealthy, unprofitable 
tendency to speculations and pursuits which are destitute of moral 
fruit, as opposed to the spirit of practical morality that belongs to 
Christianity. Béttger rightly observes that there is much more said 
of heterodoxy and orthodoxy in such a passage as Gal. 1. 6-9. The 
term aipetixéc, too, can cause no serious offence so long as alpéozse 
retains its place in 1 Cor. xi. 19. Comp. the interpretation of the 
passage. It has already been sufficiently noticed by others how un- 
certain is the criterion which is founded on the assertion that the 
opponents with whom the apostle deals are always represented as 
contradicting his own personal authority, while those of the Pastoral 
Epistles come into collision with the faith of the church (concerning 
faith have made shipwreck—oppose the truth, are the expressions 
referred to). (Baumgarten, p. 47. Bdottger, p.113.) We however 
acknowledge fully that the perverse tendency to be taken up with 
vain fancies, and controversies about words, which is rebuked in these 
epistles, was widely extended, but we do not admit that this pcints 
to a period posterior to that of the apostles. Baur also alleges that 
the epistles themselves refer us to a later date. 1 Tim. iv.1; 2 Tim. 
iii. 1. But, far from our being constrained by this to the adoption 
of Baur’s view, it is just the point where may be clearly seen with 
what injustice Baur has brought together all that is said in these 
epistles respecting corruptions of, and apostacy from the faith on 
the part of some, with reference both to the present and the future, 
has set it down as features of one and the same wide-spready heresy, 
and transferred it to the Gnosticism of the second century. 

We shall not pursue this further, but rather proceed to set over 
against these general remarks of Baur’s, certain others, that we may 
see which view has the more on its side on the principles of proba~ 
bility—that, namely, which finds the heretics of the Pastoral Epis- 
tles in the Gnostics of the second century, or our own, which gives 
credit to the testimony of these epistles themselves. Let it be sup- 
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posed that a pseudo-apostle refutes the Gnostics of the second cen- 
tury. This man was, of course, a child of his age, a contemporary 
of Justin Martyr, Polycarp, Athenagoras, Theophilus of Antioch, 
Trenzeus, perhaps also of Tertullian and Clemens of Alexandria. 
We might here with good reason remark, as has already been often 
done, that it were assuredly strange to find just the very writings of 
the second century that are spurious—to which by hypothesis these 
epistles belong—so far surpassing in their spirit, and in their intrinsic 
value, every other production of mind confessedly belonging to that 
period. This must be acknowledged by all with respect to these 
epistles generally, whatever particular exceptions may be made. 
But we confine ourselves to the refutation of the heretics, of which 
we have specimens before us belonging to this period, by several 
of those named above. How marked a difference must appear to 
every one! While the so-called heretics of the Pastoral Epistles 
belong to the fellowship of the church, and of some only it is said 
that they are fallen away from the faith, and such as were excluded 
from church fellowship are expressly named ; those Gnostic sects, to 
which these epistles are held to refer, are, on the contrary, repre- 
sented as all of them out of the fellowship of the church and as 
declared enemies. Could a pseudo-apostle of the second century, 
whose main object was to combat those heretics, concede to them 
such a position that he might have more the appearance of being an 
apostle ? And then, how the writer has been able to divest himselt 
of all the influences of his time, its language, its style of thinking 
and representing! If an Irenzeus and Tertullian appeal against the 
heretics, above all to the general tradition of the church, must it not 
have been most natural for a pseudo-apostle of that time to make 
the apostle speak of the higher certainty of the doctrine declared by 
him, of his agreement with the rest of the apostles, etc. While 
they direct their attacks, in this controversy, against the blasphe- 
mous doctrines of the Gnostics—chiefly of the Marcionites—concern- 
ing the Creator of the world, and insist on the unity of the Old 
and New Testaments, we find no trace of this in these epistles. See 
on this point Thiersch, p. 255. This writer says justly, although in 
a different connexion, “at all events we have in this the most direct 
of all proofs, that in the New Testament there lie before us the 
documents of a stage in the controversy with the Gnosis quite dif- 
ferent from all later stages.” And how do these epistles actually 
combat the Gnostics of the second century ? They were written, it 
is said, because Paul’s own epistles could not be made available for 
this object ; as, “‘ the heretics made them out to be chiefly favour- 
able to their opinions without finding anything which they were 
compelled to acknowledge as a direct testimony against them” . 
(Baur). ‘‘ How naturally must it have suggested itself, to represent 
Vor. V—31 
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the apostle by means of writings appearing then for the first time, 
as saying directly and with immediate reference to those opponents, 
what was not said in his writings already known with the distinct- 
ness that was to be desired” (Baur). Where then is the direct testi- 
mony in these epistles—where are the immediate references to these 
opponents ? The beginning of 1 Timothy is the principal passage 
adduced, i. 3-11. But what says the author there? It is enjoined 
not to give heed to fables and endless genealogies, for they only 
minister to controversy, instead of leading to the things that make 
for salvation. And so in all these epistles together, the sum of what 
is urged against the so-called heresy is, a warning against empty 
talk, useless contention—a conduct tending not to the advancement 
of the Christian spirit, but to its hindrance, morally unfruitful and 
unsound, which in several instances had led to a total departure 
from the faith (comp. 1 Tim. i.19, 20 ; 2 Tim, 11, 16-18). Besides 
this, and distinct from it, there are certain forms of error specified 
which were to appear in the future, the beginnings of which were 
already shewing themselves (1 Tim. iv. 1 ; 2 Tim, ii. 1, seq.) Are 
we to suppose what is inconceivable, that the whole argument against 
the Gnostics is contained in these two passages ? And have we here 
any direct testimony against these heretics? If the whole argu- 
ment indeed be here, then must we acknowledge it to be seriously 
defective. Even Baur himself, as Boéttger observes, has admitted 
the unsuitableness of two of these epistles for their object—the re- 
futation, namely, of the Gnostics—when he says (p. 186), ‘* Mar- 
cion, as well as T'atian (who, it is well known, highly esteemed it), 
might have admitted the Epistle to Titus ; in the second Epistle to 
Timothy, however, he must at least have taken offence at the two 
passages, ii. 8,18.” There was no necessity then for any forged 
epistle, since all that is contained in these two passages, as Bottger 
has also observed, is found as well and even better stated in Rom. i, 
8, and 1 Cor. xv. 

II. The second class of arguments adduced by Dr. Baur includes 
‘“‘ whatever in these epistles relates to the government and external 
institutions of the church.” ‘‘'This point stands in close and inti- 
mate connexion with the foregoing. The Gnostics, as the first 
heretics properly so-called, gave the first impulse to the formation 
of an episcopal government.” Surely, considered in itself, this fixed 
organization of the church, as we have it before us in the Pastoral 
Epistles, is, we are told, sufficiently fitted to awaken doubt and hesi- 
tation (Baur, Paulus, p. 495). According to Baur, the constitution 
of the church, as it appears in these epistles, is characterized by a 
hierarchical tendency quite remote from the Christianity of Paul ; 
and the same is perceptible in the principles he lays down with re- 
gard to the treatment of heretics. Further, the institution for the 
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widows is also to be viewed in the same light; and then the com- 
mand that women shall not teach, which is said to be pointedly 
directed against the Marcionites ; then what is said regarding the 
female sex, 1 Tim. ii. 18-15, in connexion with what is said respecting 
widows. Finally, the injunction to a married life is to be regarded 
as having reference to the practice of the church. Here also may 
be included those expressions which Baur notices in the fourth sec- 
tion of his work as unpauline, such as laying on of hands, 2 Tim. i. 
6; then such expressions as he alleges do not correspond to the 
apostolic time, as, the husband of one wife, Tit. 1. 6; the wife of 
one man, 1 Tim. v. 9; desire the office of a bishop, 1 Tim. iii. 1; 
and that no neophyte be made a bishop, ver. 6 ; so also 1 Tim. iii. 
13, where deacons are said to purchase for themselves an honourable 
post, and then what is said respecting the presbyters, v. 17, 19, indi- 
cating the transition to the later ideas connected with the office of 
presbyter ; then also the charge to lay hands suddenly on no man, 
as the mark of a later period ; finally, the expressions witnessed a 
good confession, and Christ Jesus who witnessed before Pontius Pi- 
late, 1 Tim. vi. 12, 13, are said to bear the stamp of a later period. 
With all this De Wette for the most part agrees, chiefly instancing 
the institution for widows, the desiring the office of a bishop, etc., as 
traces of a later state of things in the church, a. a. Q., p. 118. He 
too explains the directions as to the appointment of office-bearers in 
the church, Tit. 1.5, seq ; 1 Tim. ii. 1, seq., and the “ remarkable” 
counsel, 2 Tim. 11.2, by a reference to the interests of the hier- 
archy. All this, however, according to him, falls within the period 
towards the end of the first century, which makes a considerable 
modification. 

We have already fully acknowledged (§ 1) the problem which 
presents itself on a comparison of these with the other epistles of 
Paul. The question here is, whether Dr. Baur has not represented 
this problem as more difficult than we find it to be on a comparison 
with what is known to us, and whether we can admit the solution of 
it which he has given, There are two points on which the decision 
of this question must rest ; viz., the organization of the church 
through érioxoro and didxovor, which comes strongly into notice, and 
the institution for widows, 

Now with regard to the énioxoro: and dtdkovor of the Pastoral 
Kpistles, we are quite at one with Baur in this—that the appear- 
ance of heretical tendencies in the church was that which chiefly led 
to an insight into the necessity of settled ecclesiastical organization. 
We find this connexion indicated in these epistles themselves, as Baur 
also observes (comp. Tit. i. 5-10). When then Baur proceeds to 
say, ‘The Gnostics (namely, of the second century), as the first 
heretics, gave the first impulse to the establishment of an episcopal 
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constitution”—he does not at all affect our position ; for before the 
appearance of these Gnostics, there were heretical elements in great 
abundance. How otherwise could Baur himself urge as’ an objec- 
tion, that there were opponents and heretics in Corinth and Galatia, 
and yet that the apostle, although the occasion equally demanded it 
with respect to them, gives no admonitions relating to bishops and 
deacons. The maxim cessante causa cessat effectus, is not appli- 
cable to this case according to Baur’s own acknowledgment. Yet, 
granting that only the Gnostics of the second century could have 
given the first impulse to the settlement of an episcopal constitution, 
it may be proved, and Baur himself also admits, that in the Pastoral 
Epistles there is no mention of episcopal government*in the sense 
which belonged to that expression in the second century. That Baur 
has in reality made this concession, we shall afterwards shew, when 
we come to examine the view which he has submitted respecting the 
relation between the éziororo: and tpeoBvTepor. 

The second thing we have to mention against Baur’s view, is, 
that he either entirely leaves out of sight or arbitrarily rejects as 
unhistorical, those analogies with the ecclesiastical organization so 
prominently brought before us in these epistles, so clearly furnished 
by the rest of Paul’s epistles, and the accounts we have elsewhere 
in the Acts of the Apostles. He has said nothing on the appoint- 
ment of deacons, as related in Acts, chap. vi. And is it not criti- 
cal caprice to set aside the account in Acts. xiv. 23 regarding the 
appointment of presbyters, and the passage Phil. i. 1, by saying 
that these data are far too isolated ? What are we to say then 
of the presbyters in the church at Jerusalem, Acts xi. 30, xv. 2, 
4,6, 22, 23, xvi. 4, xxi. 18, in the church at Ephesus, xx. 17, in 
the Epistle of James, v. 14, and in 1 Pet.v. 1, 5? Are these 
merely isolated data? With these before us, can it be main- 
tained, “that all official relations of this kind lie quite beyond 
the sphere of the apostle ?” Have we not here already “ standing 
offices ?” But we turn to the epistles “ confessedly genuine,” in 
order to see whether “ we can find in those epistles nothing ana- 
logous offering itself for comparison.” Baur himself adduces the 
passages 1 Cor, xii. 28, the «vPeprijoecc, the gifts of church govern- 
ment, the dytiAjperc, the gifts of various services, such as the care 
of the alms, the care of the sick, and has nothing to object to 
this signification of the words; he notices Rom, xii. 6, seq., the 
gifts of dvaxovia, didackadia, also the mpoiorduevoc, in addition to 
which we may reckon Eph. iv. 11, some apostles, some prophets, 
some preachers, some pastors and teachers, and 1 Thess, v, 12, 
those that labour among you and have the rule (mpoiorapyévove) over 
you, etc., as undisputed passages. And yet in those “ genuine” epis- 
tles is to be found according to Baur nothing analogous, nothing 
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even presenting itself for comparison ; and all relations of the kind 
brought before us in the Pastoral Epistles are entirely out of the 
sphere of the apostle. True, indeed, in the passages just quoted it 
is yapiouata that are enumerated ; but the very point of view from 
which these appointments for the service of the church are there 
regarded, shews why not so much the external regulation as the 
internal gifts corresponding to this are prominently noticed. And 
yet, what else can the mpoiorduevoc be than what we are accustomed 
to regard as meant by the mpeoBitepoc ? Of what use was the gift 
of government if the person endowed had no sphere for the exercise 
of his gift ? That some of these gifts found no outward corres- 
ponding sphere in a settled and everywhere similar church service, 
was to be expected from the very nature of the gifts themselves, 
and can prove nothing here against the existence of presbyters and 
deacons, as it is not the enumeration of the “ settled and permanent 
relations” in the churches, but of “gifts” that is intended to be 
given. Thus we see that in those epistles of the apostle “ acknowl- 
edged to be genuine” there are direct analogies to the church gov- 
ernment with which we are made acquainted in the Pastoral Epis- 
tles ; and that from what we find in the Acts of the Apostles, as 
well as in several of the epistles which harmonize with what is there 
stated, we may infer that this church government was a generally 
existing state of things. And how a priori could we suppose it 
otherwise than that some form of church regulation would be 
adopted from the very beginning ? We cannot imagine a Christian 
congregation at any time to have existed without some form of 
direction or superintendence. Baur fully agrees with us in this, 
and he himself declares, in his work on the origin of Episcopacy, 
that we must associate a “ certain oversight and superintendence” 
with the very first rise of a Christian congregation. According to 
his view, those who had first taken the decisive step of embracing 
Christianity acquired a preponderating authority, and became the 
** presidents” of the congregations as they were formed. ‘Thus 
were the mpeoBvtepo-—as indeed even in the Pastoral Epistles the 
one point of view always passes over into the other—at once the 
presidents of the congregations and the eldest in point of age” (p. 
86). ‘ The drapyai then were the first bishops and deacons” (p. 87). 
Whether it was not rather age and fitness otherwise (as the Pas- 
toral Epistles shew on Baur’s own admission to have been the case 
in regard to the former) on account of which an individual was 
raised to the office of éricxomoc—whether with Rothe we consider 
these presbyters as having formed a college—or with Baur, each one 
as having been a little bishop, is here quite the same for our pur- 
"pose ; all that we urge is, that Baur accounts for the existence of 
presbyters as it were a priors, and admits that “ this was the nat- 
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ural course of things necessarily brought about by the circumsczihed 
state of things in the church during its earliest period.” We may 
then maintain without fear of contradiction that there must have 
been from the commencement presidents of congregations, and that 
it is capable of proof that there actually were such, as we have seen 
above. Even although the Epistles to the Romans, the Corinthians, 
and the Galatians were silent on the subject, this would be no proof 
of their not having existed. And we now find what Baur says (p. 
89) to be quite intelligible—“ that the Pastoral Epistles represent 
the constitution of the church rather as already established than as 
being first introduced.” Our original problem for investigation now 
recurs, viz., why is so little said in the other epistles respecting 
such office-bearers, notwithstanding that there is no doubt of their 
having existed, while in the Pastoral Epistles they are brought so 
prominently into notice ? 

We thus reduce the question to its true position ; and here, 
therefore, we first encounter the real punctum saliens of the criti- 
cism to which we are opposed. If hitherto that criticism has la- 
boured, by setting aside all analogies, to render difficult a solution 
of the question by which the authenticity of these epistles might be 
established, and yet in the end has been necessitated to admit the 
existence of church government by persons who presided over the 
congregations ; its object now is to lay stress on the strong way in 
which this ecclesiastical organization is brought forward in these 
epistles, and chiefly to shew that it has a hierarchical tendency. It 
is alleged to be improbable ‘ that the apostle himself should have 
made the introduction and consolidation of church government a 
special object of his apostolical care.” And further, the relation of 
the éricxoro: to the mpeoBvrepo is said to discover already a mon- 
archico-hierarchical tendency, which is also said to be reflected in 
the rule laid down for the treatment of heretics. By an investiga- 
tion into the relation between the tpeoBvtepo and ézicKotor, Baur 
(p. 80-86) attempts to prove “ that both in their sphere were the 
-same with the later bishops.” ‘‘ Whatever, therefore, in the Pas- 
toral Epistles is arranged or enjoined with respect to these for 
founding and establishing the ecclesiastical organization, has for its 
object only the furtherance of this monarchical constitution which 
at a later period was by way of distinction connected with the name 
of the éxioxoro,” ‘And is it probable that this monarchical con- 
stitution of the church which is so entirely unknown to the genuine 
epistles of the apostle—at least so far (!) as that nowhere in these 
is any significance attached to it—should have become to the same 
apostle (even at a later period) a matter of so much importance as 
that the sanctioning of it should have been his principal aim, in 
these so-called Pastoral Epistles ?” (p. 86) ‘It appears to me that 
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this points to a later period, when in the church at Rome the Pe- 
trine Jewish-Christian element had gained the decided preponder-. 
ance over the Pauline Christian.” And then are adduced several 
proofs of the early manifestation of the hierarchical tendency in this 
church. The letters of Ignatius are also brought forward ; but in 
these the connexion of all the members with “the bishop i is spoken 
of in a manner quite different from that of the Pastoral Epis- 
tles, which, we may be allowed to add, makes the very difference in 
qtiestion: 

We must give especial consideration to what is here said, for it 
is the sinew of this discussion. The érickoro and pee ioedeel were 
presidents over small individual congregations from the very com- 
mencement, even in the period of the first formation of Christian 
congregations (Baur on Episcopacy, p. 86). There were no colleges 
of presbyters formed, but individuals put themselves at the head of 
the congregations, and were like petty bishops in the later sense of 
the word. Thus a “monarchical constitution is, according to Baur, 
to be supposed as existing from the first,” a ‘“ monarchical constitu- 
tion” which was formed by “the natural course of things” wherever 
congregations were formed. ‘‘ Whatever, therefore” (this is the in- 
ference drawn from the proofs adduced on the other side) ‘is ar- 
ranged and enjoined in the Pastoral Epistles with respect to the 
presbyters and bishops, for the settling and confirming of the eccle- 
siastical organism, has nothing else for its object than this monarch- 
ical constitution which was afterwards, by way of distinction, asso- 
ciated with the name of the éxioxo7o. Is it then probable that this 
monarchical constitution of the church, which is so entirely unknown 
to the genuine epistles of the apostle—at least in so far as that 
nowhere in these is any kind of significance attached to it—should 
have become to the same apostle—(be it at a later period) a matter 
of so much importance,” etc. We ask here—if in general these 
Pastoral Epistles contain arrangements with respect to presbyters 
and bishops—what else can they have for their object than the mo- 
narchical constitution, if this, according to Baur’s representation, 
was the original and the only constitution ? And how can it be in- 
ferred from the fact of their insisting on a monarchical constitution, 
that they display a hierarchical tendency, or that their object is to 
give prominence to the Petrine Jewish-Christian element above the 
Pauline-Christian ? The natural course of things is said to have 
placed these bishops and deacons at the head of congregations from 
the very first, and thus to have led to a monarchical constitution. 
Why, then, must the Pastoral Epistles in particular, ‘‘ because they 
represent this constitution as already existing rather than as being 
first introduced,” be supposed to have in view the monarchical con- 
stitution “ which was afterwards specially connected with the name 
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of the émvoxo7o1,” and to betray the predominance of the Petrine 
Jewish-Christian element ? ‘In the same light we are to regard 
the mpeoBirepoe of the church at Jerusalem, frequently mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles,” p. 85, that is, as denoting the same mo- 
narchical constitution which afterwards took its name from the éz7io- 
koroc. And if it be true that the apostle Paul appointed presbyters, 
he too has had in view the same monarchical constitution at the 
head of which the éxioxoto¢ was afterwards placed. How, then, 
can it be asked—‘ Is it probable that this monarchical constitution 
of the church, of which we find nothing in the genuine epistles of 
the apostle, should afterwards have appeared to him so important a 
matter ?” The only question is, whether church government in 
general has ever seemed to him of so much importance as that he 
should deem it necessary to give to his assistants, whom he charged 
with the order and government of the congregations, such directions 
as we read in these epistles. If he gave any such, they must have 
tended towards the formation of a monarchical constitution, to which, 
according to Baur, ‘the natural course of things” had given birth. 
There can no proof, therefore, of a hierarchical tendency in the 
Pastoral Epistles be drawn from the fact that the arrangements 
which they enjoin with respect to bishops and deacons accord 
with the monarchical form of government. And if the monarchical 
constitution in these epistles gives no proof of a hierarchical ten- 
dency, neither also does “‘the earnest manner in which they speak 
of ecclesiastical regulations and persons,” for the question recurs, Is 
that which is earnestly enjoined of a hierarchical nature ? Can it 
be ascertained, even partially, by what particular marks the hier- 
archical tendency displayed itself in the second century ? Baur 
only proves that in Rome, at an early period, such a tendency had 
developed itself, but not that the traces of this development are to 
be seen in the injunctions and regulations of these epistles. He 
adduces the epistles of Ignatius from the second century as an evi- 
dence of the rising Romish hierarchy. But on comparing these with 
what we find in the Pastoral Epistles on the subject of church gov- 
ernment, we first become really aware how remote these epistles are 
from the tendency ascribed to them, and how truly all that they 
contain on that subject bears the stamp of primitiveness. Baur ob- 
serves with reference to this, that the principal ecclesiastical office- 
bearers mentioned in the Pastoral Epistles are the same with those 
in the Ignatian letters. But very little weight can be attached to 
this, when we find that the érioxorog and mpeoBvtepog are quite a 
different thing in the Ignatian epistles ; the émioxomog¢ is there sepa- 
rated from the zpeoBvrepoc, and the latter has become the member 
of a college of presbyters. We have there the very reverse of the 
constitution which, according to Baur, is to be regarded as the orig- 
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inal one, and as still to be recognized in the Pastoral Epistles. For 
while, according to Dr. Baur, the mpeoBitepog (= énicxonoc) was 
originally in his own sphere a small bishop in the later sense of the 
word—(although along with this it must of necessity be supposed, 
that in certain cases, when the individual congregations, say for ex~ 
ample in Corinth, formed a whole, there was a common government 
which could issue only from the college formed by the single petty 
bishops, so that we have here a collegial element besides and above 
the monarchical maintained by Baur)—the reverse was the case in 
the second century when the érioxoroc (that is, the monarchical ele- 
ment) was placed at the head, and under him the college of presby- 
ters. It is at this period, in my opinion, that we can first speak 
with any propriety of a monarchical constitution ; while, previous 
to this, even granting the origin of the mpeoBirepoc and the sphere 
of operation to have been such as Dr. Baur represents it, a collegial 
action must of necessity be supposed as having been the culminating 
point of the constitution chiefly in larger congregations, such as that 
in Jerusalem ; unless it be maintained that such a congregation did 
not properly form a whole, but an aggregate made up of several 
particular congregations, with their petty bishops, each of whom 
might act as he pleased. When we look at the accounts given in 
the Acts of the Apostles respecting the church in Jerusalem, we find 
that a collegial action on the part of the presbyters there, can as 
little be questioned as that the congregation there formed a whole, 
the various particular congregations (if there were such) disappear- 
ing under this unity. 

We see, then, how small the resemblance that obtains between 
the ecclesiastical constitution of the first period, and the monarcho- 
episcopal of the second century, according to Baur’s own represen- 
tation. But it is now time to examine more closely this representation 
itself, according to which the first mpeoBvtepor were petty bishops, 
and upon which our respected opponent founds his assertion of a 
monarchical constitution having existed from the first. What evi- 
dence have we for this view? It is not proved—as Baur himself 
admits—by passages such as Acts xiv. 23; Tit. i. 5, which speak 
of the ordination of presbyters (in the plural) in each city. ‘ The 
natural course of things,” according to which the first converts, and 
those in whose houses the congregations assembled, became presby- 
ters eo ipso, is in reality the only proof to which we are referred. 
Now we will not deny that the fact of belonging to the “ first-fruits,”’ 
perhaps also the other circumstance, gave a kind of claim to the 
oversight, if only these early converts and house-owners were other- 
wise able and qualified persons ; which is certainly not implied in 
one’s having been amongst the first who were converted, or in his 
having opened his house for Christian assemblies. That, however, 
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is all to which the view under consideration allows any weight. We 
are not thereby relieved of the main question, whether the thing 
took this course of itself, or whether such first-fruits and house- 
owners, if they were otherwise qualified persons, were appointed to 
the office of presbyters. The very name peoGitepoc seems to oppose 
the view that presbyters became such merely in the natural course 
of things ; for it points to another element as the ground of the 
office, namely, age; and this is explained neither by their charac- 
ters as ‘‘first-fruits,” nor as house-owners. Age, then, must have 
been the first thing looked at in the origin of presbyters, or in their 
designation, and this pre-supposes a principle generally acted upon 
in the Christian congregations which placed the eldest, supposing 
them qualified, at the head. And those passages to which the op- 
posite view appeals, as in the epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, 
declare expressly that the bishops and deacons did not enter on their 
offices of themselves, but were chosen. And as the name mpeoGv- 
tepoc, so also does all historical tradition oppose the view under con- 
sideration. Not only with respect to deacons, have we, in Acts, ch, 
vi., an account of their appointment, and with this an analogy for 
the appointment of presbyters ; but Acts xiv. 23, declares in the 
most distinct terms the same thing with respect to the presbyters, 
viz., that they were ordained ; and the other view can be maintained 
only by the arbitrary rejection of this passage. With this, however, 
we have at the same time a new argument against the monarchical 
constitution of the first Christian church. For if, in each of the 
smaller spheres of the united congregation the presbyter or bishop 
did not of himself assume the lead, how are we to suppose that the 
apostle gave its own presbyter to each of such small individual con- 
gregations ? Add to this, as has already been made out, that, if 
such a collective congregation consisting of smaller ones really formed 
a whole, as Baur also acknowledges, we assuredly may not dispense 
with the supposition of a collegial co-operation of the individual 
presbyters. And if such was the constitution of the larger congre- 
gations, as of the church at Jerusalem, the smaller ones were doubt- 
less organized after its model, as soon as the competent number of 
members was made up. Thus we are shut up to the ordinary view 
of the first management of the congregations by a plurality of pres- 
byters, and must totally deny a monarcho-episcopal constitution. 
Comp. Neander, Ap. Zeitalter I., pp. 253, 254, 262, 264. 

All the more considerable does the difference thus appear, be- 
tween the form of church government as traced in these epistles, 
and the monarchical of the second century. They bear a perfect 
impression of what has just been described as the constitution of the 
apostolical church. How far removed are they, according to Baur’s 
own words, from the manner in which the epistles of Ignatius speak 
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of the dignity and importance of the heads of the church, and the 
connexion of all the members of the congregation with them, and es- 
pecially with the bishop, as the indispensable condition of salvation ! 
There is here as yet no difference observable between the mpeoBvzepos 
and the éréoxoroc, just as at Acts xx.17, 28 ; Phil.i.1. And not only 
can no such difference be observed in the name (as still later, even 
in Clemens Romanus, and Polycarp) ; but also, the office of the 
éxioxotoc and the 7pecBirepoc is essentially the same (Baur, die, s. g. 
Past., p. 81). Indeed so much do the Pastoral Epistles look to the 
ground and origin of these official relations, ‘‘ that the one point of 
view (that, namely, of age in the expression mpeoBvtepoc) is always 
passing over into the other” (Ursprung, etc., p. 86). And is all this 
to be explained thus—the author, mindful of the difference of 
times, designs only to characterize the first elements of the later 
church government as apostolical institutions ? Strange indeed! 
The éxioxoroc had already raised himself above the presbyters with a 
claim to superior authority—precisely in this does the hierarchical 
tendency of the second century concentrate itself—and this pretended 
apostle who writes in furtherance of the Romish hierarchical ten- 
dency nullifies this distinction, and again places the énioxoro¢ and 
npeoBitepoc on exactly the same level. What more directly at 
variance with that hierarchical tendency, than to make the éricxo- 
mo¢ originally entirely the same with the tpeoBvtepos P And what 
does the writer say calculated to advance the hierarchical aim ? 
“‘ Does he represent the monarchical principle as originally involved 
in the idea of the mpeoBvrepor 2” he yet thereby in no way furthers the 
peculiar interests of the hierarchy of his time, unless we suppose that 
in his time it was still held in doubt whether there had been from 
the commencement appointed presbyters and bishops ; which Baur 
will not maintain, as he himself says, that ‘‘at a later period no 
Christian congregation could be conceived of without a president 
regularly appointed from its commencement.” (Past., p. 86.) And 
that later period is just the one of which we speak (Ap. Paul, p. 12). 

Finally, Baur’s discovery of a hierarchical procedure in the pre- 
scribed mode of treating a man that is an heretic, Tit. iii. 10, is suf- 
ficiently explained by what has been said above on the opposition 
of orthodoxy and heterodoxy ; especially as in regard to this pas- 
sage it is acknowledged, “that one might only wonder why the 
author does not pronounce upon him the formal ecclesiastical sen- 
tence.” The dvd6eya éotw of the Apostle Paul is of course hierarchi- 
cal. Comp. Neander, ap. Zeitalter I, p. 546. 

The result of this investigation, then,-shews that the ecclesias- 
tical arrangements in the Pastoral Epistles with respect to the 
érioxorot (and drdkovor), present nothing which does not correspond 
to the apostolical time, and nothing which refers to the second cen- 
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tury. See also on this, Bottger, pp. 35-64, and Daumgarten, pp. 
84-90, 

The second main point adduced to prove that these epistles be- 
long, in their ecclesiastical arrangements, to the second century, is 
the widow’s institution. Now we grant (comp. Baur, p. 49) that 
“the writers of the second century distinguish widows in this way, 
and place them beside the higher ecclesiastical functionaries ;” and 
that we find in the New Testament no farther trace of an enrol- 
ment, or of any such distinctions of widows. Still we learn from 
Acts vi. 1, seq., that the widows were from the very beginning an 
object of special care to the congregations, and it is natural to be- 
lieve—from the principle on which presbyters were chosen as implied 
in the expression tpeoBitepoc—that the mpeoBiridec were also distin- 
guished with especial honour, if they were worthy of it. The latter 
point in particular seems to me to explain the fact, that in the 
earliest period the widows not under threescore years old were placed 
along with the presbyters as church functionaries. But it is not 
merely this institution in itself (the historic impossibility of which in 
the apostolic time cannot be maintained a priori) which, according 
to Baur, declares against the genuineness of these epistles, but 
chiefly the circumstance that by the “ vewrépag yijpac,” ver. 11, and 
the vewrépac, ver. 14, are to be understood virgins ; which decidedly 
points to the second century. His assertion, however, is exegetically 
altogether untenable ; in proof of which, for the sake of brevity, we 
refer to the commentary, where the difficulties with which he at- 
tempts to surround the common interpretation find their solution. 
Here we only observe, that it cannot be shewn that even in the 
second century it was customary to receive virgins into the number 
of the church widows, and that accordingly under the name yjpae 
we are also to understand virgins, as is said to be the case in the 
passage under consideration. Baur too says only “that this may 
with great probability be supposed.” But the passage from Ter- 
tullian de velandis virginibus, c. 9, bears directly against his view, 
as Tertullian there characterizes it as ‘‘ miraculum, ne dixerim 
monstrum,” that such a thing should once take place. The other 
passage to which we are referred, that, namely, in Ignatius to the 
Smyrneeans, c, 13, domagouas Tove oikovg THY adeApadyv pov ody yvvasi 
Kal TEKVOLG Kal Tag TapOévove TAC AEyouévac YApac, appears certainly to 
have the meaning that is attached to it. But though this meaning 
be critically unobjectionable, still, as it involves what is so altogether 
singular, it is natural to remember that the term 7ap0évo also fre- 
quently denoted such as were widows indeed ; and that it may 
here, with Béttger, be understood in that sense according to the 
principle : 7 x7pa did owppootvyg aifig rapévoc, The clause ra¢ 
Aeyouévag yjpac is then a more special explanation of maqo0évovc, and 
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this is purposely selected, because the idea of bereavement and sor- 
row lies in the yjpa. Still, however that may be, our opponent 
must, at all events, first prove that in 1 Tim. v. 11, x7pq signifies a 
mapbévoc in the proper sense. Baur objects to our view on the 
ground that, according to it, what is said ver. 11-14 must apply to 
all widows under sixty years. But is it better applied to all virgins 
under sixty years? Comp. also here Baumgarten, p. 67 ; Bottger, 
p- 65. How little its injunction to marry contained in this passage, 
in the circumstances supposed at ver. 11-13, is at variance with the 
opinion of the apostle as expressed in 1 Cor. vii. we have already hinted 
above ; we need therefore as little suppose, in order to its explana- 
tion, that it is directed against the celibacy of the Marcionites, as 
that it presents a pseudo-Clementine view of marriage. In like 
manner, I see no necessity of supposing in the words i. 11, J do 
not suffer a woman to teach, an allusion to the improprieties of the 
Marcionites ; as the apostle might have the same inducement to 
mention here that it did not become a woman to make a public ap- 
pearance, as in regard to the church at Corinth (1 Cor. xi. 5, seq., 
xiv. 34), or at Ephesus. Those only who on other grounds question 
their apostolical origin, can be led to seek such allusions in the 
words. With regard to 1 Tim. ii. 13-15, at which also Baur takes 
offence, and which he thinks is allied to the pseudo-Clementine 
view, we refer to the commentary ; where also will be considered 
the particular points enumerated above as brought forward by Baur. 
There too we shall have the most fitting opportunity of dealing with 
the remaining particular objections, such as the mention of Timothy’s 
mother and grandmother (2 Tim. i.), the military comparison (2 
Tim, ii. 8, seq.), my gospel Gi. 8), ete. 

AT, “ A further point in the criticism of the Pastoral Bipiaties. 
is the impossibility of finding a single passage in the known history 
of the apostle which favours their having been written by him ;” or 
in the words of De Wette, “their historical unaccountableness.” I 
fully admit this impossibility and historical unaccountableness, if it 
be necessary to find a place for them among the events and circum- 
stances of that period of the apostle’s life with which we are made 
acquainted in the Acts of the Apostles, and in the rest of the 
epistles ; and the latest attempts by Bottger and Matthies to find 
a passage that will correspond, within this period, are in my view 
“‘new proofs of this assertion.” I fully admit the justice of what 
De Wette affirms, that their internal affinity in form and sub- 
stance “shuts up the advocate for their genuineness to the supposi- 
tion that they were all writen about the same time,” and have no 
hesitation—following Usher, Mill, Pearson, Clericus, Paley, who 
are followed by most of the later advocates for their genuineness, as 
Heydenreich, Bohl, Guerike, Neander, Rothe, etc. (comp. Baum- 
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garten, p. 196)—in maintaining, that the first Epistle to Timothy 
and the Epistle to Titus were written during the period between the 
first and a second imprisonment at Rome, and the second Epistle to 
Timothy during this second imprisonment. And that not merely 
because I cannot suppose that the second Epistle to Timothy was 
written about the same time with the Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
the other epistles of the first imprisonment at Rome, but also be- 
cause the circumstances of time and place given in the epistles 
themselves, especially the second, require this supposition ; on 
which compare the introduction to the particular epistles. With 
this all De Wette’s and Baur’s criticism against the possibility of 
finding a place for these epistles in “the history of the apostle with 
which we are acquainted,” ceases to affect us ; and we have to meet 
only those objections that are brought against the supposition of 
their having been written before and during a second imprisonment 
at Rome. 

Among these objections, that which calls in question the fact of 
a second imprisonment is chiefly to be noticed. Without entering 
here on a new investigation of this much-controverted question, it 
may he stated as the result of the investigation hitherto made, that 
probability is opposed to probability. Comparing what Baur says 
on this subject (der ap. Paulus, p. 231), we find not a single histo- 
rical statement brought against our supposition, but only the im- 
probability that the apostle should have been liberated from his first 
imprisonment. Bat is not this improbability—keeping out of view, 
as is proper, the second Epistle to Timothy—fully counterbalanced 
when we find the apostle himself, in his epistles written during the 
first confinement, repeatedly expressing the hope, nay, the assurance, 
of obtaining his liberty, and again visiting the churches in Asia 
Minor and Macedonia ? Phil. i. 25, seq., ii. 24; Philem. 22. And 
the testimony of Clemens that the apostle had come émi 70 répua 
tij¢ dvoewc—it being said before that he had become a herald, év te 
Ti GvatoAf kat év 7H dvoer, and had taught righteousness, 6Aov tov 
koonov, on Which immediately follow the words kat éxt +6 tépua tij¢ 
dvaewe éAOwv, Tépua being thus the limit of the aforementioned dvac, 
which, with the dvaroA7, makes out dAov tov Kdopoy (the oratorical 
character of the passage can make no change here)—this testimony, 
reckoning merely according to probability, leans at all events to- 
wards our view. Nor may we explain 70 tépua tij¢ dicewe—contrary 
to its connexion with the foregoing objective, geographical state- 
ments—of a subjective tépya of the apostle, and translate the phrase 
by the inadmissible insertion of the pronoun éav7od, thus: to his 
limit in the west, namely Rome. (The passage in Ignatius, where 
he speaks of his east and west cannot rightly be cited here.) And 
further, the testimony of Dionysius of Corinth, in Eusebius, H. E. 
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2, 25, and that of Eusebius, H. EH. 2, 22, lend so much weight to our 
supposition, that it cannot at once be referred to the region of mere 
hypothesis. Comp. Bohl, a. a. Q., p. 91, seq. I assent, therefore, 
from the deepest conviction, to.what Neander has said on this ques- 
tion a. a. Q., p. 528, as also to his observations on the views cf 
Schenkel, Ernesti, and Schrader. Comp. also Baumgarten, p. 196, 
seq. ; Credner, Hinl. I., p. 316, seq. If then our view has at least 
equal claim to probability with the other, the question can only be 
how far it is vindicated and confirmed by the contents of the epistles 
themselves ; on which see infra. There also, the objections raised 
against it by De Wette, chiefly on the ground of certain passages 
in the epistles, will be fully considered. Suffice it here to say, that 
these epistles are not “ historically unaccountable,” so long as it 
cannot be shewn that the supposition of a second imprisonment is 
historically untenable ; and that such a supposition stands opposed 
to its rejection, with an equal or a higher claim to probability, and . 
is no mere fancy, but rests on historical data. 

IV. The last argument against the genuineness of the Pastoral 
Epistles, is drawn from what is alleged to be “ peculiar and un- 
pauline in these epistles when considered separately ; both with re- 
spect to the language and also to many of the ideas and views.” 
Baur has specified several examples of this in his work on the Pas- 
toral Epistles, pp. 97-185. De Wette is, however, especially full on 
this point. See in his Handbook a. a. Q., p. 116, seq., where he 
gives a complete enumeration of their fund of peculiar words, then 
dwells on their peculiarities of style, and finally on what is singular 
in their ideas and views. To this belongs also his assertion respect- 
ing the unsuitableness of their contents to the state of things, and 
to the professed object which they have in view; in short, all that 
belongs to what he has characterized as their “ exegetical unac- 
countableness.” It is evident that we cannot go further into these 
arguments here, but must leave their refutation to the exposition of 
the epistles themselves. In this it will be shewn that the contents 
of the epistles, the circumstances, as historically supposed, amidst 
which they purport to be written, do correspond to the state of 
things as well as to the object aimed at. The peculiarity in ideas 
and expression, as well as in style, has already been fully admitted. 
But if the exposition shall shew that we can find nothing unpauline 
in the sense that Paul could not have so expressed himself, and so 
written, then we come back to the question indicated above—how 
is it to be explained that precisely in these epistles such peculiari- 
ties occur ? on which comp. § 4. 

Let us, in conclusion, take another glance at the origin of these 
epistles, as represented by the latest criticism. De Wette satisfies 
himself with the conjecture that the three are to be ascribed to one 
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and the same author, and this a disciple of Paul, who at the period 
when Gnosticism had begun to prevail, thought it would tend to the 
quiet and confirmation of the faithful to put into the mouth of his 
master, partly predictions of the disturbing phenomenon, partly 
warnings against the new errors, partly refutations of them (comp. 
a, a. Q., p. 119, seq.) As, in respect to his negative criticism, the 
denial of the genuineness of these epistles is quite independent of 
the correctness of his unconfirmed positive account of their origin, 
we shall lay it aside and examine rather the representation given by 
Baur, which, if we prove to be untenable, a doubt will be thrown 
over the entire result of this criticism. 

The result of his investigations regarding the heretics of the 
Pastoral Epistles and the ecclesiastical institutions of which they 
treat, it has already been stated, assigns the origin of the epistles to 
the second half of the second century. We learn, further, that they 
_ had their origin in the church at Rome, where the authority of the 
apostle Paul was assailed from two quarters ; by the Marcionites, 
who classed the apostle with themselves, and by the Jewish Chris- 
tians there, who sought on that very account to make out that Paul 
was a false apostle. Some one belonging to the followers of Paul, 
of whom there was also a party there, resisted this injury done to 
the apostle. And as the epistles of the apostle were not available 
for the refutation of the Marcionites, he represented him as saying 
in writings which then for the first time appeared, what was not said 
with the requisite distinctness in his writings that were already 
known. Thus was produced the second Epistle to Timothy, for 
which the author fortunately enough chose the period of the impris- 
onment as the historical basis, and thus succeeded in imparting con- 
siderable colouring and life to his epistle. Meanwhile the epistle 
seems not to have met the existing necessity—at least we must 
suppose so, for Baur does not enlighten us further on this point ; 
there appeared, therefore, the Epistle to Titus and the first Epistle 
to Timothy, proceeding from other authors, but having the same 
object. As, however, the most plausible historical ground had al- 
ready been preoccupied by the epistle that was first written, those 
latter made even no pretence to any historical connexion with the 
life of the apostle. Besides the polemical aim against the Mar- 
cionites, and that with respect to the Jewish Christians, to substitute 
amongst them the true picture of the Apostle Paul for the Mar- 
cionitic caricature, and thus to unite Jewish and Gentile Christians 
more with each—besides these aims, the cause of the hierarchy is 
represented in these epistles in the rules which they lay down re- 
garding the ecclesiastical office-bearers. ‘That those who were op- 
posed to writings which then all at once appeared with the claim to 
such (apostolical) authority, should contradict their authority, was 
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naturally to be expected.” And it was also to be expected, we 
would add, that the Jewish Christians who were to be gained over 
would likewise oppose their claim. ‘At all events there would be 
no harm in making the attempt, and why should it be so much 
wondered at that this attempt succeeded ?” ‘That which might 
be of so much service (namely, against the Gnostics, and in favour 
of the hierarchy) was held really to what it professed. to be.” 

Here we have in brief the account of the origin of these epis- 
tles, and their acknowledgment. Apart from the consideration 
that we have proved the allusions to heretics of the second cen- 
tury, and to hierarchical aims and interests of this period, to be 
untenable—even when we view this account from its own premises, 
enough still remains that is inconceivable.—This point is admirably 
treated by Baumgarten, pp. 90-103, as also by Bottger, a. a. Q., pp 
178-198, 

Even against the alleged necessity of having epistles of apos- 
tolical authority containing direct arguments against those heretics, 
Baumgarten has justly urged that the church teachers by no means 
gave up the already extant epistles of the Apostle Paul, and con- 
sidered them as useless in contending with those heretics ; and sec- 
ondly, that ‘‘ the early champions of the church found what the 
Scripture wanted in-means of proof fully compensated by tradition, 
which indeed they regarded as the real strength of their argument, 
of which Baumgarten has given satisfactory evidence, p. 93. Still 
less can we comprehend the manner in which this undertaking was 
carried out. The aim to combat Gnosticism, chiefly the system of 
Marcion, with which a conciliatory and Romish-hierarchical aim was 
at the same time conjoined, is said to have first produced the second 
Epistle to Timothy. But Baur himself, as already observed, ac- 
knowledges that Marcion might have admitted the epistle with the 
exception of two passages, ii. 8, 18, which contain nothing that may 
not also be found in the epistles of Paul that are confessedly gen-. 
uine. There is not a single trace of a hierarchical tendency in the 
epistle ; the passage li. 2 is the only one having even the appear- 
ance of this which Baur can adduce ; in so far as it displays a care 
that extends more widely, and stretches into the future. And what 
is there in it that marks an Irenzean tendency ?_ Treating through- 
out of the person of Timothy, addressing to him paternal counsels 
not to be ashamed of the gospel or of the imprisoned apostle, to 
hold fast the sound doctrine, and to guard against vain contention, 
and to fulfil well his calling as an evangelist, and finally inviting 
him to come and visit the apostle in his imprisonment ; it is alto- 
gether unintelligible as controversial writing against the Marcionites 
put into the mouth of the apostle. The only remaining conjecture 
is, that the pseudo-apostle, in his endeavour to impart colouring and 
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life to the epistle by historical details, quite lost sight of his proper 
subject ; but it is difficult to tell how this criticism is able to dis- 
cover that the epistle should be what it in reality is not. The com- 
parative failure of the first (this criticism goes on to shew), makes it 
the less wonderful that a second should apply himself to the same 
task with the hope of excelling his predecessor. “It would not 
suit,’ however, to address the epistle to Timothy a second time ; 
nor could “‘he represent the apostle who in the former epistle has 
his martyrdom in near prospect, as writing again during his impris- 
onment.” Thus arose the Epistle to Titus, which, however, for the 
very same reason as the first Epistle to Timothy, was left without 
any even apparent points of contact with the life of the apostle. 
But we have in this no adequate reason why these epistles remained 
without any such points of connexion. The remainder of the apos- 
tle’s life offered still scope for them. Why should the writers of 
these epistles hesitate to connect them with it, and thus to invest 
them with the appearance of historical truth ? Why purposely in 
their fabrications place themselves in collision with what was then 
known and believed regarding the life of the apostle, and thus 
awaken suspicion against themselves ? 

And the epistles themselves—do they correspond to those ten- 
dencies ? Dr. Baur himself finds so few direct arguments against, 
and immediate allusions to, Marcion in the Epistle to Titus, as to 
lead him to acknowledge, that ‘‘ Marcion might with as much reason 
as Tatian have admitted the Epistle to Titus” (p. 139). The al- 
leged conciliatory aim of the epistles is inconsistent, as Bottger also 
remarks, p. 186, with the fact the writer chiefly indicates Jewish 
Christians as the originators of the errors which he combats. Be- 
sides, almost the greatest part of the epistle, the injunctions in 
chaps. il. and ili, embracing all the members belonging to the fellow- 
ship of the church must, from the point of view which this criticism 
takes up, be unintelligible. The same is the case with respect to the 
first Epistle to Timothy. Here too “ there is a very comprehensive 
injunction, embracing as far as possible all the relations of life,’ which 
deviates from the object assigned to the epistle by this criticism. It 
would moreover be still matter of surprise, even although all the 
alleged referenées to Marcion were conceded, that this polemical 
aim finds in so few passages any more definite expression ; and that 
even these few passages fail to touch precisely the chief point of 
difference between the system of Marcion and the doctrine of the 
church, and overlook that which is principally kept in view by all 
the ecclesiastical opponents of Marcion. Compare for example the 
representation which Baur himself has given (die Christl-Gnosis, p. 
313, seq.), of the mode in which the pseudo-Clementines opposed 
Marcion, (Comp. also Baumgarten, p. 96.) The writer of the 
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epistle, however, it is alleged, unhesitatingly refers to the oppositions 
of Marcion in chap. vi. 20. But what should have kept him from 
specially noticing, at least in the form of a prediction, that funda- 
mental error—that the supreme God is not the creator of the 
world ? And what a confused idea does this criticism present to us, 
of a writer, who, himself entangled with Marcionitic ideas, has re- 
course to the extreme expedient of writing a pretendedly apostolical 
epistle, in order to confute Marcion, and then in ii. 16 purposely 
compounds the pvoripiov evoeBeiac from a mixture of Gnostic and 
anti-gnostic ingredients! But, finally, the success of this imposture 
would also be unaccountable. ‘The epistles are said to have appeared 
in the second half of the second century ; and at a time when the 
genuine epistles of the apostle had long been in use in the church, 
and when there already existed several collections of them. Comp. 
Thiersch, a. a. Q., p. 823, seq. All at once three epistles come forth 
with the claim to apostolical authority, the principal aim of which 
is said to be the refutation of the Gnostics. And these enemies of 
the church offer no opposition to this claim, although so much im- 
portance was wont to be laid by them on agreement with the writ- 
ings of the canon. In the shortest possible time these epistles receive 
the universal acknowledgment of the church ; since “ that which 
might be put to so good a purpose, was held really to be what it 
claimed to be.” In other words, the bishops, together with their 
congregations, laid aside all conscientiousness and honesty, qualities 
for which we are wont honourably to distinguish the church of that 
age ; and asif all acted on a secret understanding, not a doubt is 
expressed as to the genuineness of these epistles! And could then 
these epistles be really of so much service? What use could be 
made of one epistle which Marcion as well as Tatian might have 
acknowledged ; of another, which he might have made his own on 
the supposition of two passages having been interpolated ; and of a 
third, the polemical allusions in which, as we have already seen, and 
and shall farther see, might be perfectly understood although there 
had been no Marcion ? And did these epistles, from that time for- 
ward, become the chief weapons against Gnosticism P We have 
already shewn, that the early champions of the church against this 
enemy, rather appealed to the universal tradition of the church. 
They found nothing in these epistles which they could direct against 
the fundamental error of Marcion which they chiefly combated. 
Nay, so little did the church know why it was pleased to sanction 
the forgery of these epistles, and how they were to be of service to it, 
that one of Marcion’s principal antagonists, Tertullian, cannot com- 
prehend for what reason Marcion did not receive these epistles into 
’ his canon, as he admitted the Epistle to Philemon, which is likewise 
addressed to a single individual. Comp. on the moral character of 
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the church at this period, Thiersch, a. a. Q., p. 323, seq., and espe- 
cially on the question under discussion, the excellent investigation 
by Baumgarten, p. 99-103. 

After this survey of the present state of the critical question as 
to the genuineness of these epistles, I think myself at liberty to ex- 
press the opinion that the solution of this problem offered by the 
latest criticism is in no way satisfactory, and involves difficulties, 
compared with which the real difficulties that arise on the supposi- 
tion of the apostolical origin of these epistles appear to be insig- 
nificant. The result thus gained leads us back to the question 
—how we are to explain the peculiarity of these epistles, suppos- 
ing them to be authentic ? It will be our endeavour in the fol- 
lowing section to indicate some points generally, the vindication of 
which can indeed only be furnished by the exposition of the epistles 
themselves. 


§ 4. ATTEMPT AT THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM ON THE SupP- 
POSITION OF THE GENUINENESS OF THE EPIsTLES. 


How then are we to explain the problem’stated above in § 1 as 
arising out of the peculiarity of these epistles, viz., their acknowl- 
edged difference from the rest of Paul’s epistles—on the supposition 
of their genuineness P We will look chiefly at the heretics noticed 
in these epistles. Let us inquire then first, what do we specially 
know concerning these heretics from the Pastoral Epistles ; and 
then, secondly, let us see how the information there given accords 
with what is otherwise known to us on this subject. 

1. With regard then to the first point, viz., the delineation of 
the heretics, it must be acknowledged that the errors brought before 
us in the two Epistles to Timothy, as well as in that to Titus, are 
essentially the same. Meanwhile, ere we enter further on this point, 
a circumstance must be noticed which the critics have arbitrarily 
kept out of view. It must be exactly determined (if we would as- 
certain what is to be learned from these epistles concerning the 
heretics) what errors are there noticed as already existing, what are 
indicated as future, and again what they represent as an error that 
is prevalent, and what, as peculiar to a few. These points may be 
ascertained with considerable exactness from the epistles themselves. 
The Epistle to Titus speaks only of an error that had already at 
that time become prevalent, and was far spread. On the other hand, 
the first Epistle to Timothy—besides that more prevalent error, in 
which, as we shall afterwards see, we may recognize one that is 
closely related to that in the Epistle to Titus—points distinctly to’ 
errors that are distinguishable from the more general one. Thus, at 
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i. 20, Hymenzeus and Alexander are named as persons who have 
made shipwreck of their faith, and gone the length even of blas- 
phemy ; but who for this reason had been excommunicated from the 
church. They are clearly not to be put in the same category with 
those whom Timothy is enjoined i. 3, seq., to oppose ; for these, to- 
gether with their adherents, are within the pale of the church. Fur- 
ther, the passage, iv. 1, speaks of phenomena that were future, 
although their beginnings had already shewn themselves. What is 
there said of doctrines of devils, of forbidding to marry, of abstaining 
Jrom meats, is therefore not to be at once put down as a characteristic 
of the more widely prevalent error, which is combated by the apostle 
as already present. For it would indeed be in the highest degree 
strange, were the writer to represent those characteristics which dis- 
tinguished the heretics then existing, such as the fables and geneal- 
ogies, as belonging to future heretics. The same distinction between 
the present and the future is also to be found in the second Epistle 
to Timothy. Reference is there made to that error which was then 
existing and more widely spread, in the same expressions as in the 
first Epistle to Timothy and in that to Titus. On the other hand, 
at ii. 17, seq., in like manner as at 1 Tim. i. 19, 20, single individ- 
uals—Hymeneeus and Philetus—are again expressly named, as those 
in whom might be seen what profane and vain babblings would lead 
to. Of them it is said that they have so far erred from the truth as 
to maintain that the resurrection is past already. Now, is it not 
pure caprice, to transfer what is here predicated of some (who were 
addicted certainly to that more general error implied in the vain 
babblings) as the particular result of their vain, unsanctified talk, to 
that more widely spread tendency to indulge in empty questions of 
controversy, and to make this a criterion of the heretics who are 
combated in the Pastoral Epistles ? We have likewise in this epis- 
tle a distinct reference to what is to happen at a future period, iii. 
1, seq., with which, however, is connected a reference to the present, 
iii. 6-9, 13. But the seducers described in this passage as already 
present must not, any more than those mentioned at ii. 17, be 
thrown together into one with all those to whom the foolish talk, 
fables, genealogies, questions, etc., are elsewhere to be applied. The 
characteristics of these shew plainly that they form a special class, 
although in disposition and general character (iii. 8) they may cor- 
respond to those elsewhere mentioned. The passage, iv, 3, in like 
manner points distinctly to the future ; however, this passage has, 
in reference to our present object no further significance, owing to 
its generality. 

The opposing critics have at once effaced these lines of separa- 
tion that are drawn in the epistles themselves, Whether the epistles 
speak of what is present or of what is future. of errors peculiar to 
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some, or of a more wide-spread perversion, all are brought together 
as lines of one and the same picture, that, namely, which the Gnos- 
ticism of the second century presents to our view. But wherefore, © 
then, it may justly be asked, does the writer make such a distince- 
tion ? If the error implied in maintaining that the resurrection is 
past already, as well as the fables and genealogies, be a character- 
istic feature of the Gnosticism of Marcion, for what object is this 
error represented, not as a general feature of the tendency which is 
combated in these epistles, but as the special error of some? In 
opposition to the course pursued by this criticism, which is founded 
on the pre-supposition that it is dealing with the production of a 
pseudo apostle, who, in order not to betray himself, speaks of the 
present as if it were the future, in opposition to this arbitrary course, 
which is founded on the supposition of the epistles being spurious, 
we would call attention to, and urge the importance of, these distinc- 
tions made by the writer. And we maintain, accordingly, that the 
errors noticed above as special aberrations from the truth, partly 
peculiar to certain individuals, or to a certain defined class of here- 
tics, partly in their full development belonging to the future, must, 
first of all, be acknowledged as something special, and may not at 
once be included among the characteristics of the error represented 
in the epistles as at that time prevalent. 

In what, then, did this prevalent error consist ? In the epistle 
to Titus, where this one alone comes into notice, it is characterized, 
i. 10, by the words there are many unruly and vain talkers, and de- 
ceivers, specially they of the circumcision. Its constituent parts are 
at i. 14, said to be Jewish fables and commandments of men ; its 
origin, i. 15, 16, an impure disposition ; finally, it is characterized, 
iii. 9, by foolish questions, genealogies, contentions, strivings about 
the law, etc.,and these things are described as unprofitable and vain. 
Titus himself is warned against having anything ‘to do with these, 
and in opposition to this error he is enjoined to hold fast the sound 
doctrine, that is, the doctrine which tends to godliness, and to give 
prominence to whatever is according to this. We lay it down asa 
result of the exegetical investigation to which we refer, that the 
error combated in the Epistle to Titus appears throughout not as 
a heresy properly so called ; we find there no dogmatical opposition 
betwixt true and false doctrine ; rather, it is the opposition be- 
twixt a knowledge directed towards things that are unfruitful in a 
moral point of view and the sound doctrine, that everywhere meets 
us in that epistle. The whole mode of characterzing the hostile 
tendency, whilst in opposition to it all stress is laid on a Christianly 
moral conduct—the warning given to Titus, not to meddle with it 
—the designations given to it, such as unprofitable and foolish—in 
short, the entire contents of the epistle shew that it is not a heresy 
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properly so called, but rather certain perversities alike theoretical 
and practical, proceeding chiefly from Jewish Christians (not, how- 
ever, from the common Judaizing opponents), and which did not 
directly contradict the faith, but which might easily lead to a 
falling away from the faith. But in the two Epistles to Timothy, 
the case is not different with respect to the so-called wide-spread 
heresy which is said to be found there, apart from the special her- 
esies to which some have arrived who had set out from the general 
tendency. The very first expression for this error, viz., érepodidac- 
xadeiv, denotes—as we may see from vi. 8, where this expression 
is explained by not consenting to sound words and to the doctrine 
which is according to godliness—not a heresy properly, but pre- 
cisely the same error as in the Epistle to Titus. We find also, 
further, at i. 4, the fables and the genealogies again, with the 
epithet endless, then also the questions; and here, too, just as 
there, these fables and genealogies are said to raise disputes, rather 
than to minister to godly edifying, and therefore not to promote 
faith, and love. which proceeds from faith, i.5. The same funda- 
mental state of mind is here attributed to the seducers as there, 
i. 6, namely, the want of a good conscience and of faith. The ex- 
pression vain yangling occurs here, i. 6, as well as there. Here, 
also, in like manner, importance is attached to the requirements of 
. the law, 1. 7, seq. ; here also the sound doctrine is opposed to error, 
i, 10. Timothy is here warned, as Titus is there, against profane 
and old wives’ fables, iv. 7, and in opposition to these, the practical 
side of Christianity is prominently set forth, We have already 
spoken above of the passage vi. 3, seq. ; we would only notice here 
further, how, in opposition to the sownd doctrine, the conduct of 
the adversaries is represented as a doling about questions and strifes 
of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, etc., and reference is made, 
vi. 5, to their state of mind (men of corrupt mind) as well as to the 
same special motive of avarice mentioned in Tit.i.11. And Tim-' 
othy himself is once more warned against profane and vain bab- 
blings, and oppositions of science, falsely so called, vi. 20, seq., as 
the error is here designated. Connect with this what the second 
Epistle to Timothy furnishes on the same subject. In ii. 14, Tim- 
othy is enjoined to warn them against striving about words to no 
profit, etc. He himself is exhorted, ver. 16, to shun profane and 
vain babblings, for they increase unto more ungodliness ; and Hy- 
menzeus and Philetus are adduced as examples of this. In ii. 22 he 
is exhorted to maintain a Christian character and conduct, and as 
the opposite of this, to avoid foolish and unlearned questions, know- 
ing that they gender strife, ver. 23 ; upon which follows that pas- 
sage, ili. 6, already cited above, in which a class of men are portrayed 
clearly enough to be distinguished from those described in othe, 
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places. Already this simple collection of passages shews, that the 
error referred to in these two epistles (keeping out of view one or 
two passages which of themselves evince that they are descriptions 
of special errors) corresponds in its main points with that in the 
Epistle to Titus ; and our exegetical investigation leads us here also 
to the result, that it is no heresy that is there spoken of, but errors 
which lead away from the object of all true knowledge, and create 
empty disputations, which not only have no good influence on mo- 
rality—on the contrary, they are fraught with moral evils of all sorts 
(vi. 4)—but also might easily lead to an entire apostacy from the 
faith, as is manifest from certain examples that are specified. The 
proof of this must be left to the exposition. We would only refer 
here to Schleiermacher’s observations, a. a. Q., p. 83, seq., which co- 
incide with what we have said. 

We shall rather endeavour here to determine more exactly the 
nature of this error, in order with this to connect the question 
whether the existence of such an error in the time of the apostles is 
a thing inconceivable. It may be regarded as settled that these 
errors were of a Jewish kind. In support of this are Titus i. 10, 
chiefly they of the circumcision ; 1.14, Jewish fables and command- 
ments of men ; and also 1 Tim. i. 7, wishing to be teachers of the 
law. With regard to the fables mentioned i. 4 and iv. 7, we learn 
from the Epistle to Titus that they were of Jewish origin. The 
same is shewn in 1 Tim. vi. 5, compared with Titus i.11. But 
we add that it is not the common Jewish opponents with whom 
the apostle has here to do; this is not the case, even in those 
passages in which at first sight it might appear so, as in Tit. 1. 14, 
commandments of men, with which iii. 9, strivings about the law, is 
to be compared, and principally in 1 Tim. i. 6, seq. Doubtless the 
commandments which these teachers of the law held forth, had ref- 
erence to the véuoc of the Old Testament ; but what they wished 
was not such a recognition of the authority of the law, as that, for 
example, which is alluded to in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
Schleiermacher, as I am convinced, is quite right when he observes 
that the manner in which the apostle combats those well-known 
Jewish Christians, i. 7-11, in no way accords with his usual manner, 
and fails -in that which is precisely most essential ; and Baumgar- 
ten’s assertion that this is supplied afterwards, at vers. 12-17, is evi- 
dently a mere make-shift. Comp. the commentary. And how little 
this view has to rest upon otherwise, will appear from the passages 
brought together above, in which this error, that had become prev- 
alent, is characterized and refuted. Neither does it correspond with 
such expressions as the sownd doctrine, or the truth which is accord- 
ing to godliness, or the doctrine according to godliness, which are 
opposed to the error in question. Such expressions can only be 
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opposed to a pursuit which produces no moral fruit in the life and 
conversation. ‘This view, moreover, does not agree with the figure 
conveyed in the expressions wnsoundness, and soundness in the fatth ; 
with the common designation of this pursuit as unprofitable, vain, 
unfruitful ; with the constant reference made to the moral short- 
comings of those who represent this movement ; nor, finally, with 
the repeated reference to the fact, that a total apostacy from the 
faith may so easily result from it, and the repeated charge addressed 
to Timothy and Titus, not to have anything to do with these pro- 
fane and foolish disputations. -All this may with perfect certainty 
be drawn from the epistles ; but the investigation becomes difficult, 
when it is attempted more particularly to follow out this descrip- 
tion of the errors, which in their general aspect is so marked, and to 
inquire into their more specific details. The most of the terms by 
which they are designated give us the idea merely of an empty talk- 
ing, a profitless contention about things which are morally fruitless, 
as they are destitute of all higher interest of a religious kind. Such 
are the expressions, vain talkers, teaching things which profit not, 
questions, foolish questions, strifes, teach another doctrine, strifes 
of words, perverse disputings, vein babblings. Distinctly as these 
expressions—both in themselves, and in the explanations which 
they receive from the kindred passages—designate the error in 
question in its general character, they are useless in so far as regards 
our obtaining from them special details. On the other hand, how- 
ever, we find certain more special characteristics, which, as it appears, 
can furnish the desired information. These are—commandments of 
men, etc., Tit. i. 14, strivings about the law, iii. 9, with which is to 
be compared, teachers of the law, 1 Tim, i. T, seq. These expres- 
sions at least intimate that it was attempted to connect those fool- 
ish disputations with the Old Testament. law, that the distinction 
betwixt clean and unclean was insisted on (Tit. 1.15), and even 
that a perverted application was made of the moral law of the 
Old Testament (1 Tim. i. 6). The precepts of a pretendedly 
higher morality than the common Christian morality seemed to 
be, were urged on the authority of the Old Testament, and pre- 
scriptions of an ascetic kind were insisted on. Of still greater 
importance, however, it is considered, for determining the special 
character of this error, are those designations of it which we 
have in the expressions fables, 1 Tim. i. 4, Jewish fables, Tit. i. 14, 
profane and old wives’ fables, 1 Tim. iv. T ; further, in genealogies, 
Tit. iii. 9, endless genealogies, 1 Tim. i. 4, along with which also is 
taken the expression oppositions of science falsely so called, 1 Tim. 
vi. 20. These expressions, especially endless genealogies, indicate 
certainly something special. But as we have no information from 
any other source regarding the errors combated in there epistles, it 
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could not fail to happen that these designations should be applied 
to the most various historical phenomena. With regard especially 
to the last of these expressions, some, adhering to the most literal 
signification of the word, understand it of genealogical registers, 
especially those of the Messiah. Others explain it of heathen 
theogonies, the descents of the cabbalistic Sephiroth, or Essenian 
genealogies of angels, or allegorizing genealogies, such as those in 
Philo, finally of the Gnostic successive emanations of spirits, to which 
Tertullian and Ireneeus refer.* The one class of interpreters, ac- 
cordingly, understand merely the loose and crude beginnings of the 
later Gnosticism as designated, while the other think they find in 
the same expressions this Gnosticism itself, with its succession of 
emanations. Comp. De Wette, p. 11. 

It must here, first of all, be asked, what result do we obtain 
from the exegetical examination of these terms ? The words pi6or 
and yeveadoyiae in themselves, according to their common use else- 
where in the New Testament, 2 Pet. i.16; 2 Tim. iv. 4; Heb. vii. 
6, are not difficult to determine. By the former are to be under- 
stood mere fabrications in opposition to the certain truth (it matters 
not here whether in the form of stories merely, or of doctrines also), f 
by the latter chiefly, genealogical registers. Comp. the exposition. 
(It is not here denied, that the latter expression might very pro- 
perly be used to denote series of emanations of spirits, were such, in 
general, to be understood as meant.) Further, the epithet “Iov- 
dairot joined to piOor intimates, that these fables were of Jewish 
origin; the epithets BéByA0 and ypawde¢ that they were profane 
and insipid; the epithet dmépavro joined to yeveadoyiat that these 
researches might be spun out to an endless length. The close con- 
nexion between the wi0or and the yeveadoyia, is further to be at- 
tended to. On comparing Tit. i. 14 with iii. 8, in both of which 
there occurs a summary designation of the prevailing errors, it is 
evident, that in the first passage the fables include the genealogies, 
and in the second, where genealogies only are mentioned, the fables 
are at the same time to be understood. In 1 Tim. 1.4, both expres- 
sions stand together, and the afzwve¢ must there at all events be ap- 
plied also to the vio ; otherwise nothing would be said of these at all. 
We thus come to the conclusion, that both go hand in hand. But 
with these, the strivings aboutthelaw also are always closely connected, 
Tit. i. 14; 1 Tim. i. 8, 6, seq.; so that we are confirmed in the 
view, that the errors here referred to are of a Jewish kind, which 
aimed at a connexion with the Old Testament, and which offered 


* Tert. Contra Valent. 3, dubitabit ne has esse fabulas et genialogias quas Paulus ap 
damnare prevenit. De prescr. heret. cap. 33, Iren. adv. heer. libr. 1. 

+ Theodoret understands it as referring to the devrépwarc the lovdaix) épunveia, with 
which Ignat. ep. ad Magn. ¢. 8 is to be compared. Comp. also on 1 Tim. iy. 7. 
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Old Testament genealogies decked out with fables, as well as legal 
prescriptions drawn from the Old Testament, to those who sought a 
higher knowledge and a higher sanctity, just because they had not 
the true knowledge and the true morality. We are confirmed in 
his supposition, by the context of the passages where those designa- 
tions occur in which we have a general representation of the errors in 
question. .And this, to my mind, so clearly and convincingly results 
from the whole contents of the epistles, as was already observed 
above, that I cannot, on purely exegetical grounds, acquiesce in the 
opinion most recently adopted so generally—that by the por and 
yeveadoyiae are to be understood, fictions relating to the world of 
spirits, and Gnostic pneumatologies.* This view rests not so much 
on what is said in these epistles, as on the close parallel to be found 
in the Epistle to the Colossians, But, compare the manner in which 
these epistles handle the error to which they refer, with that which 
pervades the Epistle to the Colossians. Even so far as the error 
is of a legal kind, the mode of refutation in them is obviously 
quite different from that in the Epistle to the Colossians. We do 
not find in them, as in the Epistle to the Colossians (herein I en- 
tirely agree with Dr. Baur) any reference to the inferior position of 
Judaism and the higher one of Christianity. “The heretics at 
Colossee,” so Dr. Baur thinks, and rightly, “must be much more 
akin to the common Judaists, than the heretics of whom the Pas- 
toral Epistles treat.” With respect, moreover, to the pido and 
yeveadoyia, there is really nothing at all in the Pastoral Epistles, 
that reminds us of the manner in which the apostle combats the 
error referred to in the Epistle to the Colossians. It is not indeed 
to be looked for, that the apostle should always combat the same 
error with the same weapons ; but that these epistles should con- 
tain not even anything of the manner in which the apostle in the 
Epistle to the Colossians opposes the false notions about angels, 
must certainly strike every unprejudiced mind, especially if the 
error is held to have already proceeded so far as that regular gene- 
alogies of angels were constructed, which can only be supposed in 
connexion with an extensively developed theosophy. In the Epistle 
to the Colossians there is no trace of genealogies or anything similar ; 
and nothing of the kind can be shewn even with respect to the 
Essenes, with whom the Colossian heresy is said to be nearly con- 
nected. (Comp. Schleiermacher, p. 85 ; Baur die s. g., Past, p. 81.) 
How are we to suppose that the apostle has nothing more to say 
against such an error—an error which we are under the necessity of 


* Schleiermacher (p. 83) says of the yevead, 1 Tim. i. 4: “They are not represented 
as anything opposed to Christianity, but only as unprofitable and insidious.” On Tit. 
iii. 9, he says, ‘‘ They are so defined by the context as to make it impossiblo for any one 
even to imagine that they are to be understood of the descent of Gnostic cons (p. 84), 
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viewing as intimately connected with the Gnosticism of the second 
century, and which consequently could not be a thing so entirely 
harmless and uninsidious-—than merely what is implied in such 
designations as vain talking, unprofitable controversies, strifes of 
words, etc. ? Must we allow him so small a measure of acuteness 
and foresight, as that he could not see farther into an error, which 
manifestly carried in it the beginnings of the Gnosticism of the 
second century ; and therefore satisfied himself with pointing to the 
moral deficiencies of its originators, to their avarice, to the evil con- 
sequences of such disputations, as exciting hatred, strife, etc. How 
little would then be implied in the opposition of the sownd doctrine 
to this error—how little hold would be taken of the root of the evil, 
emphasis being laid on the moral aspect of Christianity, while the 
error itself remains untouched ? No! So long as we hold by the 
opinion that Paul was the author of these epistles, we must suppose 
that here also he followed his usual practice of seizing the mischief 
by its roots, and placing the corresponding truth, in opposition to 
the lie upon which the error was built.* The view which we here 
advocate is, as is well known, a very ancient one. Chrysostom 
brings it forward, although not to the exclusion of every other, 
then also Theodoret, Oecumenius, Theophylact, etc.; at a later 
period, especially Schéttgen, Wolf; then Storr, Flatt, Wegschei- 
der, Leo ; only that they differ in opinion as to the purpose which 
these genealogies were designed to serve. To me, however, it is 
of great importance that Neander also, in reference to the Epis- 
tle to Titus, thus expresses himself: ‘The term yevead. in the 
Epistle to Titus, without further explanation, and in the connexion 
in which it stands, cannot be supposed to mean anything of the kind 
(namely a doctrine of emanations) ; but we are rather induced to 
explain it of the common Jewish genealogies, although we are not 
able to determine more exactly for what purpose these were used.” 
By p01, however, he thinks, are to be understood rabbinical fables, 
whether derived from a rabbinical tradition or from arbitrary inter- 
pretations of the Old Testament. Now, so great is the accordance 
between the Epistles to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus, in refer- 
ence to this form of error (laying out of view for the present the 
more special errors which are there noticed), and the mode of its 
treatment here and there, that if, in the Epistle to Titus, by gene- 
alogies are meant Jewish family registers, it is impossible that these 
can mean anything else in the Epistles to Timothy ; altogether 


* Schleiermacher, p. 86: “I do not even mention the Gnostics, whom some haye 
thought to be referred to here; as it istoo manifest that Paul would have spoken against 
them, at least more severely, than he does in this incidental notice.” The difficulty 
which he finds in the designation érepod:dackadia disappears of itself on a comparison 
with 1 Tim. vi. 3. 
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apart from the consideration that the argumentation of the apostle 
in these epistles appears aimless if we are to suppose that he refers 
to Gnostic emanations. A further authority for my view I find in 
Dihne (Theol. Studien. u. Krit. 1833, p. 1008), who also thinks 
that genealogies in the proper sense are meant, and in particular 
those of an allegorizing kind, as in Philo. Finally, I rejoice to find 
that I am perfectly at one with the learned Thiersch, who in his 
work already more than once referred to (Versuch zur Herstellung, 
etc., p. 274), thus writes: ‘ those genealogies must have been gene- 
alogies of Jewish families, and along with the old wives’ fables that 
are placed beside them, and the subtle questions about the law, 
must have been the subject of earnest ‘concern and controversy 
among the Jewish Christians—a supposition which is confirmed by 
the connexion, and which, ere it is rejected, must be shewn to be 
historically inadmissible and inconceivable.”—But why then have 
the majority of the more recent critics departed from this, so na- 
tural and so old an interpretation? We have already spoken of 
Schleiermacher’s opinion as agreeing with that which we advocate. 
On comparing Mack, Matthies, De Wette, Neander, all of whom 
explain the term in question of pneumatologies similar to those of 
the later Gnosticism, the chief objection urged against our view is, 
that researches such as those we have supposed, could find no coun- 
tenance or acceptance among Gentile Christians (Neander, a. a. Q., 
p-. 541). Our Lord himself, observes Mack further, did not find 
fault with the Jews for occupying themselves with genealogies ; 
why then should the apostle have held them to be so dangerous, 
nay, to be directly contrary to the true doctrine ? (the latter is a 
view which exegetically is altogether untenable). ‘‘ In short,” says 
Matthies, ‘ the genealogies, in the sense just spoken of, come far 
too little into contact with the sphere of Christian ideas and Chris- 
tian morals, to account for their having been made the subject of 
special warning” (p. 166). But in these objections too little regard 
is had to the close connexion allowed by the commentators to ob- 
tain, between the genealogies and the fables, the controversies about 
the law, and the teachers of the law. This connexion itself shews, 
that it is not merely the drawing out of genealogical registers for 
Jewish families that is meant. It is apparent that beyond this, a 
trading in magic was carried on through the medium of these, thas 
they were extolled as a higher wisdom, as means to the attainment 
of a higher moral perfection, and were employed as an instrument of 
gain (Tit. i. 11; 1 Tim. vi. 5). All this will not correspond to the 
yeveadoyia, if by this is merely to be understood, the construction 
of Jewish family registers. We must rather suppose that they in- 
cluded a deeper gnosis (the yvaouc, falsely so called, against which 
Timothy is warned). We shall not then be surprised at the Gentile 
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Christians being interested in these, any more than at the warning 
which is addressed to Timothy and Titus. Moreover, we must not 
suppose that the influence which these things had acquired over the 
Christian churches was greater than it really was, as has been done 
especially with reference to the first Epistle to Timothy ; for the 
epistle itself gives no warrant for this (i, 3, that thou mightest charge 
some, etc.), in as far as it refers to the error which it treats of in 
common with the Epistle to Titus; and what was sufficient at 
Crete to bring about the error combated by the apostle is adequate 
also in the first Epistle to Timothy. The only objection that might 
be urged against our view is, that it is not historically confirmed to 
the extent that might be desired. But it is at least as much so as 
the opposite view, that, namely, of Gnostic successions of emana- 
tions. Philo’s allegorical treatment of the Mosaic genealogies fur- 
nishes something analogous, to which we might appeal with as 
much reason as the opposite view appeals to the Colossian heresy, 
comp. Bottger, a. a. Q., p. 142. And at a later period we find in- 
stances of a Gnostic treatment of genealogies (just as that view 
finds these in the Gnostic systems of the second century, comp. 
Baur, a. a. Q., p. 14), in the progress towards which, we might re- 
gard the characteristics of our epistles as the intermediate steps, 
with as much reason as the opposite view finds in its series of ema- 
nations, the germ of the later Gnosis. But the designation of the 
error in our epistles, as mere talk, etc., forbids our identifying it 
with those later appearances. They are too far removed from what 
we find here. All will depend, then, on whether the view we have 
given is exegetically wellfounded. And in this case it can be no pro- 
per criterion by which to test the correctness of this view—a view that 
relates to a period in connexion with which we have few, and in the 
matter before us no additional documents—to inquire, whether it be 
historically demonstrable. That which is presupposed in general in 
errors of the kind—we refer not merely to the genealogies but also 
to the fables, etc.—may be sufficiently demonstrated, namely, that 
previous to the spread of the gnosis in the second century, there ex- 
isted already a Jewish and a Jewish-Christian gnosis. With respect 
to the former, we know of no one to whom we could refer as having 
more directly substantiated this, than Dr. Baur in his work on the 
Christian gnosis (p. 36-38), Comp. § 3. Especially does the Cab- 
bala here come into notice, the elements of which, as is acknowledged, 
were already in existence at that period. But with regard also to 
the Jewish-Christian gnosis, Dr. Baur makes admissions, which 
makes its existence before the second century appear entirely natu- 
ral. Thus when, for example, he maintains (a. a. Q., p. 50) that 
Christianity, wherever it came into contact with this speculative 
philosophy of religion, could not but be also immediately drawn 
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into its sphere; comp. in Béttger, pp. 175, 208, seq., 218. Not 
merely do the Jewish-Christians referred to in the Epistle to the 
Romans betray, according to Baur, a dualistic view of the world ; 
the strongest proof of the existence of a Jewish-Christian gnosis 
must always be the Epistle to the Colossians, with its ¢Aocodpiu, 
With it are then to be classed the two Epistles to Timothy, not 
merely in so far as they treat of those errors hitherto described, but 
as they present to us at the same time the beginnings of the later 
gnosis in its various tendencies with express reference to the future, 
to which these present appearances point. To this belong the pas- 
sages already adduced, 1 Tim. i. 19, 20 ; 2 Tim. ii. 16-18 ; 1 Tim. 
iv. 1; 2 Tim. iti. 1, seq. The first of these passages does not afford 
any more special mark of the error that is meant ; the second, how- 
ever, plainly points to a spiritualistic tendency ; the third clearly 
discovers the original form of asceticism ; the last, the immoral an- 
tinomian tendency which was connected with magic. How the 
traces of this gnosis may be further followed out in the rest of the 
epistles of the New Testament, may be seen by referring to Thiersch, 
a.a.Q., p. 286; Rothe, die Anfinge der Christl. Kirche, p. 320, 
seq.; Neander, a. a. Q., II., p. 261, seq., 688, seq. 

We shall again, in the investigation of those passages, recur to 
the question whether these Gnostic errors, partly of a spiritualisti- 
cally ascetic, and partly of an antinomian character, noticed in cer- 
tain passages of the two Epistles to Timothy, may not be conceived 
to have existed in the time of the apostle. Here let us refer only to 
one other point, the importance of which Baur also fully acknowl- 
edges ; it is in the passage Acts xx. 29, 30, where the Apostle Paul, 
addressing the elders of the Ephesian church, whom he had sent for 
to meet him at Miletus, says, “‘ For I know this, that after my de- 
parting shall grievous wolves come in among you, not sparing the 
flock ; also of your own selves shall men arise speaking perverse 
things to draw away disciples after them.” ‘‘ Only one prop, as it 
appears to me,” so Dr, Baur expresses himself, “could the defence 
of the apostolical origin of the Pastoral Epistles still have upon 
which to rest. I mean the farewell address. .... Here we find 
the eye of the apostle, directed towards the same state of things as 
meets us in the Pastoral Epistles in its more definite form. .... 
And indeed he sees the danger to be at no great distance. But 
with regard to the whole of this farewell address, it is but too 
apparent—at least I cannot help thinking so concerning it—that it 
was written after the event. .... It appears to me, indeed, even 
when I overlook its character as an address written post 2ventum, 
one of the most direct testimonies against the genuineness of these 
epistles.” ‘‘It cannot be supposed that the apostle shoull have 
transferred the charge of combating the heretics, from himself tc 
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those persons who were set over the Ephesian church, if in reality 
he had afterwards come to devote three special epistles mainly to 
this subject.” ‘‘ Let it be supposed, however, that the apostle was 
mistaken, it would still be impossible to find a period when these 
epistles could have been written, if, as apostolical, they must in any 
way be brought to correspond with the farewell address in Miletus” 
(a. a. Q., p. 92, seq.) With regard to this critical difficulty, we may 
here refer to Neander I., p. 475, seq., and Bottger, a. a. Q., p. 216, 
seq. The not knowing, etc., Acts xx. 22, may be opposed to what 
is said respecting the certainty with which the apostle foresaw his 
future fate. That in the prospect of the threatening dangers, he 
earnestly charges the elders, as the shepherds of the flock, with the 
care of the church, surely involves no serious difficulty. But the 
only real difficulty—that the apostle, according to the Pastoral 
Epistles, must have gone again to Ephesus, notwithstanding that in 
his address to the elders he appears to bid them farewell for ever— 
can but induce us to suppose, that the oida of the apostle was not 
fulfilled in its entire compass (comp. infra). As long as the gen- 
uineness of this farewell address is unshaken, we have, according to 
Baur’s own admission, the necessary point of connexion for the 
heretical phenomena of these epistles. They set before us the most 
immediate fulfilment of those memorable farewell words ; that ful- 
filment itself, pointing to a still more perilous future, which, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the later epistles of the New Testament, 
and chiefly of the Apocalypse, did not fail to come to pass. 

Before closing this investigation concerning the heretics of the 
Pastoral Epistles, I owe it to my readers to state Olshausen’s view, 
as he himself refers to this subject in his introduction to the Epistle 
to the Colossians, and gives his opinion to the following effect. “ It 
must be shewn,” he observes, “‘ how such heresies may be supposed 
to have existed in the apostolic age. Already in the Epistle to the 
Romans, chap. xiv., we find a remarkable description of Judaizing 
ascetics.” In the first Epistle to the Corinthians also, Olshausen 
understands by the of toi Xpiotod, a Gnostic party. Further, he 
appeals to the Epistle to the Colossians. ‘‘ However much these 
heretics of the Epistle to the Colossians may have in common with 
those in the Pastoral Epistles, there may still be perceived a con- 
siderable difference between them. The Colossians entertained false 
notions regarding the person of Christ, side by side with whom they 
placed angels, to whom they likewise dedicated a species of worship, 
ii. 18. Accordingly Paul sets himself in the Epistle to the Colossians 
to prove the doctrine of the Divine nature of Christ, i. 15, seq. We 
find nothing of this kind in the heretics of the Pastoral Epistles. 
These are rather represented as having doubts as to the real hu- 
manity of Christ. According to the principle that matter (647) is 
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the source of sin, these, like the later Docetists, seem to have held 
that the union of Christ the Son of God with a coarse human 
body was inadmissible. Paul, therefore, always brings into prom- 
inence in these epistles the humanity of Christ, 1 Tim. ii. 5 ; i, 
16; 2 Tim. ii. 8. Quite the same we find in 1 John. A farther 
gnostic tendency meets us in the second Epistle of Peter, and in 
that of Jude, to which also the Apocalypse corresponds, where men 
are described who, setting out from gnostic principles, had sunk into 
the depths of moral laxity. According to these testimonies we 
must say, that the Pastoral Epistles contain nothing at variance 
with them in the representation of the heretics which we find there ; 
rather, it becomes apparent that in the New Testament itself, may 
be found already the germs of all those tendencies which in the second 
century were developed into sects. If, accordingly, we must reject 
Baur’s view as altogether inadmissible, the difficult question still 
arises—to what influence are we to trace the origin of these heresies. 
First of all, to a Judaizing influence ; and here a threefold way 
may be supposed : 1, we might derive this influence from the sect 
of the Essenes and Therapeute ; or 2, from the Ebionites ; or 3, 
from the Cabbalistic sources.” Against the first supposition, Ols- 
hausen urges the seclusion of these sects. If, however, it is supposed 
that, not indeed Hssenians, but a certain Essenian influence was 
spread into a wider sphere, then less objection could be made to this 
view ; but in this form it would correspond with the second suppo- 
sition, which traces these heresies to the influence of the Ebionites. 
Against this influence, however, according to Olshausen, may be ad- 
duced the view expressed in 1 Tim. iv. 8 on the subject of marriage. 
There remains then only the third way, according to which these 
heresies were derived from the Jewish Cabbalistic ideas—which is 
adopted by Vitringa, Grotius, Wolf, Schottgen, Herder, Kleuker, 
Schneckenburger (Studien, etc., 1882), Osiander (tiber die Col. 
Irrlehrer, Tub. Zeitschrift, 1836), Steiger (Col., p. 90), Baumgarten 
(against Baur, p. 170, seq.) The Cabbala seems to have been the 
originating principle of the heresies in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
as well as in the Pastoral Epistles. That this originating principle 
might have various developments, will at once appear when it is 
taken into account, that the principles were capable of various in- 
terpretations. “There was at that time a fluctuating movement 
in principles ; especially does this shew itself in asceticism, in 
which the most complete extremes issued from the same principles. 
Notwithstanding that the prohibition of marriage and celibacy were 
most opposed to the Jewish spirit, yet even this might very easily 
be arrived at, by only supposing that matter is evil. And already 
do we find approximations to this among the Therapeute. Philo, 
If 683 ; Jes. “Antt: AV, 1,5; Belly d, T8,; 2; Plin. Ha 
Vor. V.—33 
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V. 15.” With regard to the pido and yeveadoyia in particular, 
Olshausen agrees in opinion with the most of the later critics, and 
accordingly understands by the yi@u narrations concerning the 
zons, and by the latter, the successions of emanations of these eons. 

Looking then at the result of this investigation in regard to the 
genuineness of the epistles, we deem ourselves at liberty to affirm : 
that what is wont to be characterized as the wide-spread heresy of 
the Pastoral Epistles, when more closely examined, does not appear 
as properly a heresy at all; but as an unprofitable pursuit taking 
its rise in particular among Jewish Christians, the historical possi- 
bility of which cannot be denied, as long as the existence of a Jew- 
ish Gnosis at that period must be universally admitted. But, even 
within the sphere of the New Testament, we find also so many 
traces of real heresies of a Gnostic description, both such as fore- 
shadowed these heresies, and such as were consequent upon them, 
that a reference to them in several passages of the two Epistles to 
Timothy ought not in the least to create surprise ; and all that is 
necessary with reference to these heretical appearances is to shew 
how easily we might adduce from history what is closely analogous 
to them ; and then in respect to the particular instances, reference 
would have to be made to the exposition of the passages concerned, 
Those other opinions noticed above, as held on the subject of the 
genealogies, as well as Buxtorf’s view, according to which conclu- 
siones, or Harduin’s, according to which etymologies are to be un- 
derstood as meant, I do not think it necessary expressly to refute, as 
they, one and all, may be considered to be given up. Heydenreich, 
Mack, and Matthies, have stated al! that is necessary in opposition 
to them, in connexion with the appropriate passages. 

2. We proceed now to the second point employed for assailing 
the genuineness of the epistles, namely, the ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, as represented in the Pastoral Epistles. Here it might suffice 
to refer to the critical investigation in § 3, in which we have en- 
deavoured to shew that the church-organization delineated in these 
epistles is demonstrably apostolical, and fully harmonizes with the 
hints on this subject found elsewhere in the New Testament. It 
has there also been shewn that their alleged hierarchical tendency 
is a pure fiction, were it but for the reason that the constitution 
which they enjoin is the original one, and therefore the objection of 
a hierarchical tendency must apply to this constitution from its first 
existence ; chiefly, however, by a comparison with those institutions 
of the second century, beneath which such a tendency in reality lay. 

We shall here only further direct attention to some marks which 
confirm our assertion that the ecclesiastical institutions noticed in 
these epistles belong to the apostolic age, and which contradict the 
supposition that these epistles have a later date. To these belongs 
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not merely the fact already adverted to, and fully acknowledged by 
those on the other side—the identity, namely, of the office desig- 
nated equally by the terms mpeoBitepog and éricxoroc, the entire ab- 
sence of anything like the prominent distinction of any single person 
(Neander, a. a. Q. 1, 254), a circumstance of itself sufficient to make 
it inconceivable that these epistles were written in the second cen- 
tury, and with a hierarchical aim. (Comp. § 3.) Add to this the 
absence of all reference to the deaconship in the Epistle to Titus. | 
One cannot see how a writer of the second century should here pass | 
over in silence the office of the deacon, whilst he speaks of this sub- | 
ject with so much earnestness and minuteness in the first Epistle 
to Timothy. The already settled ecclesiastical institutions of his 
time would have induced him to make mention of this office, which 
also was handed down from the time of the apostles, when he was 
aiming at the confirmation of the church government. On the other 
hand, the absence of all reference to the deaconship is, on the sup- 
position of the genuineness of these epistles, not only accountable, 
but also strikingly aids our insight into the nature of this office, in 
its distinction from that of presbyter. The deaconship, as will be 
shewn under the appropriate passages, stands in no way on the 
same level with that office. Called into existence by no necessity 
inherent in the nature of church order and government, it does not 
at all form the subject of consideration in the Epistle to Titus, 
which treats simply of the establishment of an ecclesiastical con- 
nexion. How different is the case in the first Epistle to Timothy, 
which treats not of the original church organization, but of conduct- 
ing in a proper spirit and manner the already existing organization. 
Whilst we plainly see in all this the primitive stamp of the apos- 
tolic church government, we, at the same time, perceive in thése 
epistles certain traces, which, although faithful to this primitive im- 
press, yet point to the later period in the history of apostolic labour, 
to which the epistles belong. Thus, both in respect to ecclesiastical 
institutions, and to heresy, these epistles find a suitable place in the 
midst of the phenomena embraced within the compass of the New 
Testament. Opposing criticism has found the marks of a post- 
apostolic period in the manner in which the office-bearers and their 
appointment are spoken of ; thus, for example, in the expression 
dpéyeoOa éntoxorjc, in the emphasis that is laid on moral qualities 
generally as pre-requisite to ordination, and especially in such ex- 
pressions as husband of one wife, neophyte, etc. We can perceive 
in all these (comp. the exposition) nothing that is necessarily post- 
apostolical ; we must certainly, however, claim these as the mani- 
fest indications of a later apostolical period. Both the Epistle to 
Titus and the two Epistles to Timothy certainly imply the previous 
existence of Christianity for some length of time ; on this supposi- 
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tion, too, however, all that has been referred to may be completely 
understood, and historically vindicated. There is still another cir- 
cumstance in which we may discern the later period, namely, the 
comparative disappearance of the yapiovata ; from this, too, we may 
infer that Christianity had been already of some considerable 
duration. The mighty impulse communicated to the minds of 
men on its introduction, had assumed a more fixed and regular 
character ; the new relations which were formed had become more 
settled ; and along with the free movement of the Spirit in the 
charismata, the regular office had been elevated to its real import- 
ance. And there is here still a feature which especially deserves 
our regard, and to which Neander has, with the same view, already 
directed attention (a. a. Q. I, p. 263, seq.) In the first Epistle to 
Timothy, iii. 2, v. 17, and in Tit. i. 9, it is required of the presbyter, 
that he be apt to teach. “It was not till a later period,” justly 
observes Neander, ‘‘ when the pure gospel had to contend with man- 
ifold hostile errors, as was the case especially in the latter stage of 
the Apostle Paul’s labours—it was not till this critical period that he 
considered it necessary to unite the two offices of the church teach- 
ers (have we authority for supposing that there was an office of this 
kind as distinct from that of the émioxoroc¢ 2) and the church presi- 
dents more closely with each other, and to take heed that such 
should be appointed to preside over the congregations as were at 
the same time capable by their teaching, of preserving them from 
the infection of error, of confirming them in the pure doctrine, and 
confuting enemies, Tit. i. 9. Accordingly he counts those presby- 
ters who also laboured in teaching, to be especially worthy of hon- 
our. Who does not also recollect here the passage in Acts xx. 28, 
seq., So conclusive in regard to the heretics of the Pastoral Epistles, 
where the apostle charges the presbyters with the duty of defending 
the church against the coming dangers? Dr. Baur has acknowl- 
edged the weight of this passage, notwithstanding his being on the 
opposite side (Past. p. 92). And let it also be observed, that as 
with respect to the heretics, we have in the Apocalypse the repre- 
sentation of a more advanced state of things, so also with reference 
to the office-bearers. ‘‘ When, however, John in the Apocalypse 
addresses his epistle to the dyyedoc, it is evident that in each of 
these congregations one—the oldest—stood pre-eminent above the 
rest, so that already had the constitution, subsequent to the apos- 
tolic time, been introduced in a twofold way, with respect, namely, 
to the relation of the éricxoroc to the mpeoBurépioy, and with respect 
to the united organization of congregations with one person at their 
head” (extract from the Zeitschr. fiir prot. und Kirche, 1849, p, 144, 
seq.) Thus, then, do we see that in this respect also the Pastoral 
Epistles completely correspond in their contents to the historical 
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place that must be assigned to them if they are genuine, and thereby 
attest their own genuineness. 

But it is further urged, by way of objection, that we cannot 
suppose that the apostle should have spoken so fully and so ear- 
nestly on church government. Those indeed who discover in this 
church government, on which so much emphasis is laid, the victory 
of the Jewish Christian Petrine element over the Pauline, must 
think so, and must regard as well founded, the alleged want of a 
church organization in the spirit and character of the Christianity 
of Paul. We have (§ 3) no reason for such an opinion, This whole 
question presents itself to us in this form: can we conceive it pos- 
sible that the Apostle Paul should at any time have made the order 
and government of churches the subject of his earnest regard ? Or 
more exactly still, are we at liberty to predicate of the apostle, that 
he perceived and valued the importance of church organization in 
order to the continuance of the Christian church ? If so, then we 
need not be surprised at the earnestness with which, in these epis- 
tles, he treats of ecclesiastical institutions, But why, it is asked, 
does the apostle, in these epistles particularly, insist with such ear- 
nestness and emphasis on church institutions ? Granted, that there 
is a connexion between heresies and the development of church 
government, it will still have to be explained, say our opponents, 
how in other epistles, where the apostle also combats heresies, this 
point is not brought forward, as for example in the Epistles to the 
Corinthians and the Epistle to the Galatians. It remains then, say 
they, for the advocates of the genuineness to shew a special neces- 
sity in this case. We observe, in reply, that this reasoning can 
only be maintained by the rejection of the passage Acts xx. 17, seq. 
“‘ Here we see the apostle’s eye (according to Baur, p. 92) already 
directed to the same state of things as meets us in a more definite 
form in the Pastoral Epistles. The most powerful protection from, 
and resistance to, this danger that threatened the church is expected, , 
as in the Pastoral Epistles, from those who were set over the church ; 
and it was chiefly with this view that the apostle sent for them to 
meet him at Miletus, in order to commit this charge to them in 
the most earnest manner, before taking leave of that scene of his 
previous labours, This address seems, therefore, to prove most 
clearly that what forms the principal contents and the principal 
design of the Pastoral Epistles, was even at that time within the 
sphere of the apostle’s vision.” So Dr. Baur expresses himself, and 
we know of nothing that could be said in addition to this for our 
purpose ; we will only further call attention to Acts xiv, 23, where 
we have an account of the appointment of presbyters by the apostle. 
That passage not merely shews that the apostle elsewhere than in 
the Pastoral Epistles made church-government the subject of his 
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most earnest concern; but it can also shew why, in the Pastoral 
Epistles, this subject comes so much into the foreground. Dr. Baur 
has himself unintentionally indicated this in the words quoted 
above: that the apostle commits this charge in the most pressing 
terms to those who presided over the church, before taking leave of 
that scene of his past labours ; and further, in that he says that 
the apostle here, as in the Pastoral Epistles, expects at the hands 
of those who were set over the church the most powerful protection 
from, and resistance to, a danger which threatened the church. We 
have already adverted to the fact that the office could then only 
acquire its full significance and efficiency when things had begun ta 
assume a settled form. What could be effected by office-bearers 
whose power rested solely on the obedience of faith, so long as faith 
itself had not yet found a settled place in the heart, as in the Epistle 
to the Galatians—so long as the very continuance of Christianity 
was placed in doubt, or when, as in the Epistle to the Corinthians, 
the church was rent by factions which endangered the apostolical 
authority of the apostle ? In circumstances such as these, the very 
principle was assailed, on the acknowledgment of which the whole 
efficiency of the elders appointed by the apostle depended. The 
church in Galatia must first be brought to the obedience of the 
faith, the factions in the church at Corinth must first be removed, 
ere the influence of office can with any propriety be spoken of. In 
this way do we account for no further mention being made of office- 
bearers in those epistles. Altogether different is the case when the 
danger of being led away threatens a Christian, or as it is said, a 
Pauline-Christian church already standing. Here, that which the 
efficiency of the office presupposes, is already acknowledged. It is 
thus natural that the apostle should look for the strongest protec- 
tion against this danger which threatened the church from those 
who were set over it. From what other quarter should he have 
-- looked for this ? And wherefore was the office of presbyter insti- 
tuted, if such an end was not to be served by it ? It was therefore 
the danger arising from errors which threatened the church, that 
induced the apostle, in the Acts of the Apostles, as well as in the 
Pastoral Epistles, to lay so much stress#eon church-government. (In 
the second Epistle to Timothy we do not find anything of this kind, 
which is easily accounted for.) In the Epistle to Titus we find 
substantially the same state of things. Here, indeed, we find no 
church regularly formed, but nothing more is required than just that 
the existing materials be brought together, and united around the 
office, in order to form a Christian, a Pauline-Christian church. 
And although the newly-formed church is as yet threatened by no 
heresy, in the proper sense of the word, it is in danger from an un- 
sound tendency, which those who are to be set over it must oppose 
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with sound doctrine, just as heresy must be opposed with the truth, 
If, as many commentators think, Christianity in the island of Crete 
was, at the time when the epistle was written, exposed to danger 
from the influence of Judaism in some such way as we find in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, then assuredly the apostle would have 
aimed chiefly at destroying this Judaistic tendency, in order to 
make those who were infected with such an error Christians, before 
he would give them a church government. There is yet another 
circumstance, however, to be noticed, to which Dr. Baur has like- 
wise referred. ‘The apostle, before quitting the scene of his past 
labours, and just because he takes his leave not knowing what is to 
befall him, most earnestly charges the elders of the church at Eph- 
esus to resist the impending danger. ‘‘Can the genuineness of 
these epistles, as their ablest advocates suppose, be upheld only on 
the supposition that the Apostle Paul was imprisoned a second 
time at Rome” (Baur, p. 93), and do they consequently ail of them 
belong to the latest period of his labours—we have in this circum- 
stance an additional light thrown upon the matter in question. As 
the apostle, on his departure from the Ephesian church, charges the 
presbyters with its protection and defence, so we observe in these, 
the last of the apostle’s epistles, written just before the period of his 
final departure, a concern for the interests of the church, reaching 
into the future, and passing from his own person and from personal- 
ities generally, to the office and the office-bearers. And it is worthy 
of notice that in the Epistle to the Philippians, the last of all, with 
the exception of the Pastoral Epistles, the apostle makes special 
mention of the bishops and deacons, although his earnest request 
with respect to this church, flowing from the tender affection which 
he bore to all its members, was not addressed merely to the office- 
bearers, but to all without distinction (1. 3, 7, 8; iv. 21). Looking 
then (if only by way of supposition) at the historical place which 
the Epistle to Titus and the first Epistle to Timothy assert for 
themselves, I do not see what reason there is to stumble at the 
prominent place given to the office-bearers of the church in these 
epistles. And if Titus in Crete, and Timothy in Ephesus, were 
charged with the conduct and government of the church, it becomes 
quite plain why precisely in these epistles so much should be said, 
and said so emphatically, on the subject of church government ; 
and only then can any objection be reasonably urged against this, 
when other epistles of the apostle can be shewn in which he had a 
similar inducement to speak of the constitution of the ehurch. Here 
then also, by a careful examination of the circumstances, and by a 
comparison with what we learn from other sources, the difficulty, § 
1, finds a satisfactory solution. 

3. With respect to the third of the points above-mentioned, 
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namely, the date of the epistles, it has already been shewn, § 3, that 
for the disposal of this, a period will always remain, the historical 
reality of which does not need to be postulated merely for the sake 
of the Pastoral Epistles—for Hug supposes a second imprisonment 
at Rome without placing the Pastoral Epistles in the period thus 
gained—but which is rather confirmed by indications contained in 
passages of the New Testament, and by historical testimonies from 
the age immediately subsequent to that of the apostles. Again, in 
the special introduction to the respective epistles, it will be found, 
that neither in regard to the Epistle to Titus nor the other two 
epistles, is the supposition of their having been written within 
the period embraced by the Acts of the Apostles and the rest of 
the epistles, at all tenable. From these two premises it clearly 
foilows, that the epistles, if they are to be regarded as genuine, can 
only be placed in the period between the first and second imprison- 
ment at Rome. To the period between the first and second im- 


prisonment belong the Epistle to Titus and the first to Timothy ; 
while the second to Timothy belongs to the time of the second 


imprisonment. We here only give a brief statement of the results 
arrived at in the investigation connected with the separate epistles, 
because we regard the agreement of the several epistles with each 
other in the data which they furnish, as well as with what is other- 
wise known, as a testimony in favour of our supposition with respect 
to their date, and consequently in favour of their genuineness. The 
Epistle to Titus informs us that the apostle, after what we have sup- 
posed to be his liberation from the first imprisonment (according to 
Hug in the year 64), and before the breaking out of the persecution 
by Nero, had been in Crete ; that he had left Titus there, and had 
given him instructions to come to him at Nicopolis, where he in- 
tended to pass the winter. If then we must at all events suppose 
that the apostle’s release from imprisonment at Rome took place 
during the first half of the year—it is all one which year, comp. 
Hug. II. p. 276—it follows that Titus’ stay in Crete must have ex- 
tended to the corresponding period of at least half a year, namely, 
till winter ; it being supposed that the apostle went to Crete imme- 
diately after his liberation. Without bringing his work there to a 
conclusion (Tit. i. 5) he hastened forward ; and we learn nothing 
farther of Lis subsequent progress from the epistle, except that at 
the setting of winter he was to be found at Nicopolis (which Nico- 
polis is meant the epistle does not inform us). How strikingly now 
do the data of the two Epistles to Timothy correspond to this ! 
Here we meet the apostle, not on his way from west to east, but 
from east to west. We find him according to the statements of the 
first epistle on his way from Lesser Asia to Macedonia, i. 3 (whether 
he was even with Timothy in Ephesus cannot be said with certainty), 
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with the hope, however, of yet revisiting Ephesus ; from the state- 
ments of the second epistle we learn, that he had pursued his jour- 
ney (we say nothing at present of Miletus) by Troas, where he left 
some of his effects behind him, to Macedonia (which fully har- 
monizes with the purpose expressed in the first epistle, to go from 
Macedonia to Ephesus), from thence to Greece, and we find him 
again a prisoner at Rome when this epistle was written. When we 
remember that the apostle, according to what is stated in the Epis- 
tle to Titus, intended to spend the winter in Nicopolis, we find a 
complete harmony in the circumstances connected with this journey, 
not merely in regard time—for that the apostle hastened forwards in 
Lesser Asia, as well as in Crete, we learn from the first Epistle to 
Timothy—but also in regard to place, if we may understand the 
Nicopolis in Epirus to be the Nicopolis to which the apostle betook 
himself on the setting in of winter, in order to pursue his journey 
to Rome in the beginning of spring, as soon as the sea might again 
be navigated. Weare here reminded of 1 Cor. xvi. 6, where the 
apostle purposes to spend the winter in Corinth, in order to pursue 
his journey by sea (Acts xx. 3), from thence to Jerusalem (Acts xix. 
21). The harmony is apparent also in the circumstance that Titus 
really was with the apostle in Rome (comp, 2 Tim. iv. 10). We 
will not attach so much importance to this harmony as so hold that 
of itself it forms a proof; but it is at all events worthy of notice 
how easily and naturally all those circumstances correspond to each 
other. Not less in favour of our supposition is also the harmony 
with statements to be found in other places. We learn from the 
Epistle to the Philippians i. 25-27, 11, 24, and from that to Phile- 
mon, ver. 22, that the apostle towards the end of his imprisonment 
at Rome, which lasted two years, purposed to go both to Macedonia 
and to Asia Minor. If the apostle was indeed set at liberty, we 
cannot but suppose that he would in the first place visit these dis- 
tricts. In our epistles we find him really there ; and it may here 
appear to be a circumstance of some importance, that the object of 
his stay in Lesser Asia seems to have had reference not merely to 
Ephesus (the words of 1 Tim. i. 3, may be perfectly understood 
without supposing Paul to have been in Ephesus, and wherefore 
otherwise does he commit to Timothy the charge of governing the 
church and protecting it from error)? but also, as may be gathered 
from the Epistle to Philemon, to the district of country for which 
this epistle was designed. The subscription too of the epistle (from 
Laodicea), which appears to rest on tradition, as it is in no way au- 
thenticated by the epistle itself, leads to the same conclusion, In 
accordance with our supposition, the apostle’s visit to Crete may 
appear to be explained by his journey to Rome, in the course of 
which he touched at Crete (Acts xxvii. 7T)—and how natural would 
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it have been to mention that the apostle had preached the gospel 
here before if this had really been the case. And even the haste 
with which he pursued this whole journey by Crete, through Asia 
Minor, Macedonia, Greece, may be accounted for by the intention 
which the apostle so decidedly expresses in Rom, xv. 24, to go to 
Spain. With this also agrees the circumstance, that Mark, who, 
according to Col. iv. 10, had gone to Lesser Asia, is to come again to 
the apostle at Rome (2 Tim. iv. 11), along with Timothy, who is sup- 
posed latterly to have gone from Rome to Philippi, and from thence 
might easily pass to Ephesus. What remains to be said on these 
points will be found in the special introduction to the respective 
epistles. We have brought together these particulars, not so much 
as separate arguments for our position, but rather with the view of 
shewing how well everything corresponds, supposing our position to 
be the true one, how the three epistles harmonize with each other in 
the representation which they give of the apostle’s journey, and how 
what we learn from other sources, is implied and presupposed in the 
statements of these epistles. But, moreover, the peculiar contents, as 
well as the form of these epistles, will not easily be accounted for, 
on the supposition of any other date than that which we have as- 
sioned to them. With respect to the former we have already ob- 
served how, in various ways, these epistles bear the stamp of a later, 
nay of the latest period in the life and labours of the apostle ; how 
especially what we find in the Pastoral Epistles with reference to 
the heretics, and the ecclesiastical institutions, points to such a 
period ; how the statements on both the subjects evidently belong 
to a state of things occupying a place between what meets us in the 
earlier epistles of the apostle, and the latest epistles of the New 
Testament, especially in the Apocalypse. We would only refer here 
to what has been said above on this part of our subject. One other 
point, however, we must bring forward, to which indeed we attach 
the greatest weight in connexion with this question. Not only do 
we maintain that these epistles, from the nature of their contents, 
belong to a later period than the rest of the epistles of Paul, but 
also that from their contents and their form—especially the latter— 
they belong all to the same period. The most recent critics on the 
other side have more thoroughly perceived this than has been done 
by the latest advocates for their genuineness. ‘ The same or simi- 
lar polemical references in these epistles,” observes De Wette, with 
perfect justice, “and their peculiar phraseology, constrain the de- 
fender of their genuineness to the supposition that they were all 
written about the same time” (p. 118). And to the same effect, Dr. 
Baur thinks that the genuineness of the epistles could only be 
maintained by presupposing a second imprisonment at Rome (p. 
93). If this were founded on the contents of the epistles alone, it 
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might be said in reply that it is by no means difficult to conceive 
that the same errors which at a later period appeared in Ephesus, 
had already shewn themselves in Crete several years before ; that 
the apostle had equal occasion, in the epistle which had reference to 
Crete, to speak of the presbyters, as afterwards in his Epistle to 
Timothy ; and that the same circumstance also would account for 
the precepts of a moral kind which occur in connexion with the re- 
ference to the teaching of other doctines. All this expressed in so 
general a form seems true enough, and sounds well. But let these 
epistles be compared first with each other, and then jointly with the 
rest of the apostle’s epistles. What an agreement in the one case, 
what a difference in the other! And will it then be maintained 
that the Epistle to the Romans was written nearly contemporarily 
with the Epistle to Titus and the first to Timothy ; and that be- 
tween these two and the last to Timothy, the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, to the Colossians, and Philemon, were indited, as Matthies 
supposes ? If, indeed, as Matthies himself has aptly observed (p. 
592), the second Epistle to Timothy presuppose an entirely differ- 
ent state of things from the first, and shews a different aim, whence 
their agreement? De Wette has performed the praiseworthy task 
of drawing out a comprehensive view of the phraseology pecu- 
Jiar to the Pastoral Epistles. Look at this assemblage of peculiar 
formulas and words, many of which also express peculiar ideas, and 
explain this phenomenon on the supposition that the epistles were 
not written at one period, but that other epistles came between 
them, in which we find no trace of this peculiarity. And this pecu- 
liarity extends not merely to particular expressions, but also to the 
style, as De Wette shews (p. 117), and even to the ideas and views 
(comp. De Wette, p. 117). We have only to refer to such instances 
as the designation of piety by evoéGeva, the expression sound doc- 
trine, etc. ‘This close affinity of the Pastoral Epistles to one an- 
other, which imparts to them the character of a single epistle as 
compared with the others, cannot be accounted for merely by the 
fact that they are epistles addressed to private persons, or to fellow- 
teachers with the apostle, or that in all of them the same circum- 
stances had to be spoken of (this, to say nothing further, does not 
hold with reference to the second Hpistle to Timothy); it is ex- 
plained only by supposing that they were indited at one and the 
same time, when the apostle’s mind was occupied with the thoughts 
therein expressed, and when, so to speak, a certain mould had been 
formed in his mind, in which were cast his views and designations, 
and indeed his whole treatment of the subjects occurring in the 
epistles, and the stamp of which we find even in the second Epistle 
to Timothy. We have here then the same phenomenon, as we find 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians, compared with that to the Cclos- 
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sians. Comp. Harless on the Ephesians, Intro. p. 70. Bottger, 
well aware of the importance of this point, and overlooking the 
supposition of a second imprisonment, has yet sought to assign a 
contemporary date to these epistles ; but the critical process which 
he has brought to bear upon the text it is to be hoped will not find 
acknowledgment. very other hypothesis must renounce this con- 
temporariness, without which the close affinity that pervades these 
epistles cannot be rightly explained. If the apostle’s liberation 
from imprisonment at Rome is not admitted, then the Epistle to 
Titus, and the first to Timothy which represent the apostle as in a 
state of freedom, can have been written only before his apprehension 
in Jerusalem, whatever be the special date assigned to them; and 
the second Epistle to Timothy (leaving out of sight Bottger’s view 
that it was written in Cesarea) only during the Roman imprison- 
ment, whether at the beginning or at the end of it. And what 
an insuperable difficulty does Acts xx. 18, seq., oppose to this view 
in its every aspect ! How little do the contents of the first Epistle 
to Timothy agree with the farewell address at Miletus, if that 
epistle was written before this address was delivered! Every un- 
prejudiced mind will view the matter in entirely the reverse way, and 
recognize in the first Epistle to Timothy, the beginning of the ful- 
filment of the apostle’s prediction in that address. Dr. Baur thinks 
it ‘impossible that the epistles can have been written previous to 
that farewell address ;” and in this he is perfectly right. ‘“ The 
apostle,” he continues, ‘‘must have been liberated from imprison- 
ment in order to his being able to write them, but the parting ad- 
dress at Miletus most. decidedly contradicts this supposition” (p. 95). 
We have already noticed this contradiction, and admitted the diffi- 
culty which arises from the fact that the apostle, if the Pastoral 
Epistles are genuine, must have again visited these countries, whilst 
in that address he seems to take his departure from them never to 
return, We will not urge, by way of explaining this, that from the 
first Epistle to Timothy, we need not suppose that Paul was in 
Ephesus, or farther, that his intention to go from Macedonia to 
Ephesus (1 Tim. iii. 1415,) seems not to have been carried into effect. 
Take rather the most unfavourable view of the case, and suppose 
that the apostle was mistaken in this respect in his knowledge of 
jhe future ; shall we on this account reject the Pastoral Epistles as 
spurious, if otherwise proved to be genuine? ‘“Infallible fore- 
knowledge,” observes Neander (p. 476), ‘‘ belongs not to the marks 
of a genuine apostle, and from Paul’s own words, ver. 22, the oppo- 
site rather may be inferred. He himself speaks somewhat uncer- 
tainly of his future destiny. Comp. also Acts xvi. 7; xx. 3; 2 Cor. 
i. 15, ii. 12. If the address in question be closely examined, it will 
be found that it does not say all that it is held to say by those on 
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the other side. The apostle does not see himself already bound in 
the spirit ; the words dedeuévocg rH mvevuate cannot be made to imply 
this, whatever interpretation we give to 76 mvevyatt, whether, 
‘bound in the spirit” (Meyer), or “ bound by the spirit” (Calvin), 
or ‘bound with respect to my spirit”—in every case the dedeuévoc 
must contain the reason of the ropevoua, and, on account of the 
following Ta ovvartijoovrd jor fun eidwc, etc. (in which the apostle ap- 
peals not to what he himself knows, but to what is known by another) 
cannot be understood as by Baur: ‘seeing myself in the spirit 
already bound, I go to Jerusalem not knowing what will befall me 
there, except that the Holy Ghost witnesses by others,” etc. How 
are p7 elddc¢ and 7Azjv to be reconciled with this interpretation ? 
Just as little is the apostle “now about to finish his course,” ver. 
24 ; he only explains, why in spite of all these unfavourable predic- 
tions he goes to Jerusalem, following the leadings of the Spirit ; be- 
cause, namely, his life, in so far as he himself and his own interests 
are concerned, is not so dear to him (comp. on Phil. i, 21) as to pre- 
vent him from finishing his course, 7. e., as is shewn by the words 
that follow, from carrying out and fulfilling the work to which he 
has been officially called, that of testifying to the gospel. “The 
value which I set on my life does not restrain me from fulfilling my 
course, 7. €., my ministration” (Meyer on this passage). The apostle, 
then, says that he is ready to yield up his life if that should conduce 
to the fulfilment of his calling; but he does not say that he is al- 
ready about to die. He does not speak of what he himself knows 
till ver. 25 ; in what precedes this it is pj eldic. These words of 
ver. 25 must certainly be understood to mean that the apostle would 
never again see any of those who were then present ; for the tpei¢ 
mdvtec cannot possibly be so explained as to make the apostle say 
that a/l—as opposed to some—shall not see his face again. The 
apostle not merely hears in the predictions of the Spirit that bonds 
await him ; but apart from this, his aims are now more directed to- 
wards Rome (Acts xix. 21; Rom. i. 10, xv. 23), and even towards 
the most distant west (Rom. xv. 24), having no more place in these 
parts—as he wrote to the Christians at Rome shortly before enter- 
ing on this journey, in the course of which we find him at Miletus. 
In no case then could he hope soon, if ever, to return to those dis- 
tricts, and this thought might be expressed in the words of ver. 25. 
Let it also be borne in mind, that the difficulty with which we are 
now dealing, affects not the Pastoral Epistles alone, but also the 
Epistles to the Philippians, to Philemon (both of which represent the 
apostle as having the prospect of returning from Rome to the east), 
that to the Colossians (which may be said to be interwoven with the 
Epistle to Philemon), and that to the Ephesians. For, if the Epis- 
tle to the Philippians was the last that was written during that im- 
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prisonment, and was subsequent to the Epistle to Philemon, then 
the promise in Phil. ii. 24 stands of course in connexion with the 
intention expressed in Philem, ver. 22. Who would reject these epis- 
tles as spurious on account of the oidain Acts xx. 25? The diffi- 
culty is however just the same in reference to the Pastoral Epistles; 
the purpose which the apostle there expresses, we here find carried 
into effect. This must restrain all who hold the genuineness of the 
Epistle to the Philippians, and that to Philemon as established from 
rejecting the Pastoral Epistles on account of this circumstance. 

I only add that Olshausen also expresses himsslf to the effect, 
that the supposition of a second Roman imprisonment can alone 
establish the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles. ‘This assump- 
tion alone can solve the serious difficulties. So much progress has 
been made by the critical question. This supposition, however, does 
not appear as merely arbitrary, but as a supplement to the history 
of the apostle, in confirmation of which not a little may be adduced 
from history indicating that such was the fact. For, 1, the Acts of 
the Apostles is not complete in its communications ; 2, it ends 
without bringing the life of the apostle down to its close : of course 
then it needs a supplement ; 3, all that we are informed concerning 
the accusation of Paul, seems in no way to imply that he would be 
sentenced to death. He has the privilege of moving about, not at 
all in strict confinement. As we certainly know that Paul suffered 
martyrdom, it is in the highest degree probable, that his capital ac- 
cusation was quite a different one from that under which we find 
him in his first imprisonment ; 4, we are informed by credible 
authorities that Paul also visited Spain ; by Clemens Romanus (ei¢ 
tépua Tie Sbaewe EAOHv) ; by Jerome on Is. xi, 14, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Katech. 17.” Compare Olshausen’s observations in the Stud. und 
Krit, 138. The most of those who have recently examined the point 
have arrived at the same result, comp. above, § 3.* Special difficul- 
ties that may still attend this historical arrangement of the epistles, 
will find consideration in the exposition of the epistles themselves, 

4. We now proceed to the fourth of the points noticed above 
as furnishing an argument against the Pastoral Epistles, with the 
view of giving it a positive investigation, so far as this can be done 
in a general way. We mean the alleged unaccountableness of 
these epistles on exegetical grounds, as distinct from that on his 
torical grounds, which we have just considered. We have here, as 
has been already observed, principally to deal with De Wette, who 
has given all diligence to establish this objection. We must of 
course leave it to the exposition of the respective epistles to shew, 
that they are quite in keeping with the state of things which they 
bring before us, that they correspond to the object they have in 

* Harless has also expressed himself decidedly to the same effect. Epheserbrief, Einl. p. 61. 
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view, and to the relation of the writer to those to whom they were 
addressed, and that the exceptions that have been taken to each of 
the epistles severally in these respects are without foundation. 
We here discuss the objections urged against the epistles on the 
ground of the grammatical and religious character common to them 
as a whole, comp. in De Wette, p. 116, seq. As the most recent 
negative criticism in this respect also treats the three epistles as 
one, and has almost entirely withdrawn from Schleiermacher’s suas- 
picions against the first Epistle to Timothy in particular,* so do we 
also treat them in our defence. The three epistles must, in regard 
to this objection also, in our view stand or fall together. 

We have already fully acknowledged in § 1 the critical difficulty 
that presents itself here. But we shall find here also that on a closer 
examination, what at first seems strange becomes less so, nay, be- 
comes quite accountable. These epistles, says De Wette, differ from 
all the rest of Paul’s epistles ina peculiar phraseology, which is com- 
mon either to all the three or at least to two ; and he follows up 
this assertion with a long list of these peculiar words and phrases. 
The same process which Schleiermacher brought to bear against 
the first Epistle to Timothy, is thus extended to the three epistles. 
But how uncertain the result of such a process is, in a numerical 
respect, has been already ably demonstrated by Planck, in a com- 
parison made by him in opposition to Schleiermacher, of the peculiar 
expressions to be found in other epistles with those in the first Epistle 
to Timothy, in regard to their number. He shews that in the first 
Epistle to Timothy there are eighty-one d7a& Aeyoueva, in the second 
sixty-three, and in the Epistle-to Titus forty-four ; but that in the 
Epistle to the Philippians there are fifty-four, in the Epistle to the 
Galatians fifty-seven, and in the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colos- 
sians together one hundred and forty-three. It is thus evident that, 
in a purely numerical point of view, the Pastoral Epistles appear by 
no means in a disadvantageous light. But from this nothing far- 
ther can be inferred, than that the difference in phraseology is not 
in itself conclusive against the genuineness of these epistles. And 
- how should this be possible ? We shall not go so far as Planck, 
who asserts that the apostle had no rhetorically-developed style of 
language ; but we would simply ask, what right have we to sup- 
pose, that in ten or eleven other epistles which we possess of the 

* « No one who is acquainted with the more recent investigations since Schleierma- 
cher, and finds almost all critics unanimous in the opinion that these three epistles in 
respect to their contents, their form, and their entire peculiarity, are not to be separated 
from each other, can suppose that in point of composition there is so marked a superior- 
ity in the two other epistles over the first,” Baur p. 78. “Schleiermacher has certainly 
exaggerated the more unfavourable characteristics of the first Epistle to Timothy,” De 
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Timothy as compared with the two others. But in his view they must stand or fall together. 
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apostle’s writings, his whole stock of words lies before us? The 
last epistles of the apostle (keeping the Pastoral Epistles out of 
view), contain an abundant supply of new words not before used by 
him. If then, in these epistles, which in their having been ad- 
dressed to churches, as well as in their aim and contents, bear a 
much greater affinity to the rest, we yet find so great a difference, 
how much more accountable is this in the Pastoral Epistles which 
differ from all the others—with the exception of the short Epistle to 
Timothy—in being addressed not to congregations but to individ- 
uals, and thege fellow-teachers with the apostle, and in being partly 
(that to Titus and the first to Timothy), quite of the nature of 
official letters. May we not expect a priori, that in these epistles 
a new class of words will appear, when we find this in every one 
even of the epistles that are otherwise homogeneous ? Of still 
greater importance, however, is another circumstance to be noticed 
here. These epistles, as already seen, and as the opposing critieism 
most insists upon, bring before us in detail, forms of religious life 
altogether new, and errors, the like of which do not occur in the 
other epistles. These new things of necessity give rise to new desig- 
nations. And if these epistles treat of the institutions of the church, 
and contain directions to Titus and Timothy for the right manage- 
ment of its affairs, topics handled in none of the other epistles, how 
‘could it be otherwise, than that new expressions should occur in 
connexion with these subjects ? And, if these epistles collectively 
belong to a later period than all the rest, and all of them to about 
the same period, what ground for surprise at finding that they are 
closely related to each other, and differ considerably from the rest, 
especially as they all refer to matters which till then were unknown ? 
There is no reason then for our being perplexed by the occurrence 
of new expressions and formulas. Still, however, all will depend on 
the character of this peculiar phraseology. A single drag Aeyouevov 
of a decidedly later origin would weigh more against the genuine- 
ness than a long catalogue of peculiar expressions, which Paul does 
not elsewhere use, but which, so far as concerns the idea or gram- 
matical usage, he might have employed. The oppposing criticism 
has made too lax a use of the term “unpauline.” It has not ad- 
duced a single instance of an expression which can be said to be 
unpauline in the sense that Paul could not have used it, however 
numerous the instances of words which he does not actually use. 
Keeping these general remarks in view, when we turn to what De 
Wette has characterised as the peculiar phraseology of the Pastoral 
Epistles, we at once find a series of expressions, the occurrence of 
which may be simply explained by the circumstance that these 
epistles allude to matters not spoken of in the other epistles. He 
adduces piOor, yeveadoyiar, Sntjcec, pataroAoyia, uataLoAdyoc, KEvO= 
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pwviat, Aoyouayiat, Aoyouayeiv. Some of these expressions it will be 
evident at a glance, owe their existence to the peculiarity of the 
things to which the epistles refer. What proof can be drawn from 
the occurrence of ior and yeveadoyiat, if these were the very things 
with which the Jewish Christians carried on their trade in magic ? 
As well might we, on grammatical grounds, stumble at the occur- 
rence of eidwAdbvtov in the first Epistle to the Corinthians alone, 
where indeed it occurs six times; or at finding the expression 
eldwAciov only in that epistle, or 20eAc®pqoxeta, éuBatedw only in the 
Epistle to the Colossians. But such expressions also as CntHoetc, 
pataodoyia, and the rest are naturally explained, by the nature of 
those phenomena against which they were directed. The chief 
characteristic of the apostle’s mode of combating the errors here 
dealt with is that he almost entirely abstains from a serious refu- 
tation of the things brought forward by those seducers who were 
destitute of all moral earnestness, and conciscly warns against them 
as empty talk, profitless controversy, vain disputation, whilst he di- 
rects to those subjects that are indeed worthy of being known, and 
will conduct to godliness. What expressions could be more appropri- 
ate for this end than just those selected, such as pwpat cntjoetc, uatat- 
odoyia, kevodwriat, Aocyowayiat ? Thus when the historical element 
is justly apprehended, every stumbling-block disappears, whether 
arising from the manner in which the apostle combats the error, or 
the expressions he employs. And may we not point to parallels to 
these expressions in other epistles of the apostle ? MwpodAoyta, Eph. 
v. 4, mOavodoyia, Col. ii. 4, yonorodoyia, Rom. xvi. 18, xevodogia, Phil. 
ii, 8, are words similarly formed ; whilst the first two are similar 
also with respect to the sense. We might justly refer, as others 
have already done, for patacodoyia, to 1 Cor. ili, 20; Rom. i. 21, for 
xevodwvia, to Eph. v. 6, for Syrijaevg to ovgqryrag at 1 Cor.i.20. But 
the influence of the specific error which is combated in the Pastoral 
Epistles, extends to their phraseology much more than might at 
first be believed. The terms dy7j¢ and bycaiverv—along with that to 
which they stand opposed, namely, vocety—are adduced as peculiar, 
in so far as they are employed to denote the true doctrine, and sur- 
prise has been expressed that the apostle, although he combats 
heresies in others of his epistles, yet employs these expressions only 
here, and here so often. But this surprise proceeds from overlook- 
ing just the principal thing, namely, that we do not find in these 
epistles, as many commentators suppose, the opposition of true and 
false doctrine, but of an unsound and a sound Christianity. The 
apostle characterizes as diseased the Christianity of those who give 
themselves up to profitless things, that are destitute of all moral 
fruitfulness, and as sound that of those who direct their regards 
to the truth which is according to godliness, or as he is wont con- 
Vor. V—34 
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cisely to express it, the byraivovoa didacxadia. We shall find no 
more appropriate designation for this kind of error in the other 
epistles of the apostle. With this is connected the frequent use of 
evoéBera in the Pastoral Epistles, an expression which the apostle 
employs nowhere else ; on which we have said what is necessary at 
Tit.i.1. In like manner, the frequent use of coppwv with its deriv- 
atives is explained by taking into account that the apostle, in delin- 
eating Christianity as opposed to a morally unsound course of 
conduct, lays all stress on the disposition and conduct of its pro- 
fessors. Where does the apostle, in any other place, describe Chris- 
tianity in its application to individuals, and that, according to the 
distinctions of sex, age, and rank ? And on turning to Phil. iv. 8— 
a passage which comes nearest to that in which ow¢pwy occurs, inas- 
much as the apostle there aims at giving an exhaustive designation 
’ of the idea of Christian morality—we find several expressions which 
do not occur anywhere else, or occur but seldom, such as dyvég and 
oeuvéc, so often found in these epistles, and mpoogiArje, evonuoc, dperh 
not found at all in any other place. The epithets (éByA0c, ypaddye, 
draidevtog (the two latter occurring only once) are also adduced. 
But their occurrence is also explained by the relation they bear to 
the errors that are combated. If they denote things of a foolish 
and insipid character, then the use of these words, which belonged 
to the usus lingue of that period, is no proof that the epistles 
were not written by the apostle. Further, the expressions tpocéyeuv, 
dmrotpéreoOat, ExtpérecOa, mrEptioracbal, TapattetoOa, dotoyeiv, TUpova- 
6a: are adduced. But these expressions also all refer to the er- 
rors opposed in these epistles, as Bohl also justly observes, that 
the peculiarity in the language of the Pastoral Epistles, almost 
wholly relates to the designation of the evangelical doctrine on the 
one hand, and of the errors on the other. ‘The first of these expres- 
sions occurs elsewhere in the sense in which it is adduced as peculiar 
to these epistles; comp. on Tit. 1.14. "ArorpérecOar éxtpéreoOat, 
and the remaining expressions, are found indeed only here ; for 
in Heb. xii. 18, éxtpérecOa has a different signification ; comp. 
De Wette on the passage. But nothing in the words themselves 
prevents our supposing that the apostle might have used them ; 
and the reason of his not using them elsewhere is that he does 
not elsewhere combat error by repelling it in the same summary 
way. Rom. xvi. 17 might be mentioned as containing an ex- 
pression which has some resemblance to it: Kat éxxAivate dn’ adtav. 
This expression is quite us peculiar to this passage as those of 
a similar kind in our epistles; only, at Rom. iii, 12, the expres- 
sion occurs again without dé. In like manner we find at Gal. 
i. 6, petatibec0a dé, which does not thus occur elsewhere. The 
case is the same with tepsiorac8a, which, in the signification in 
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which it is here used is not at all an uncommon word ; comp, 
Passow. With mapa:teio#ac compare Heb. xii. 19, 25, and Acts 
xxv. 11. And what objection can be made to the expression doro- 
xé, further than that it does not occur elsewhere, which might 
also be said of oadevOijvae dé occurring only at 2 Thess. ii, 2, weta- 
KivetoOat a6 only at Col. i. 23, éxmintery tivd¢ only at Gal. v. 4 ; es- 
pecially as (like the preceding term é«tpéreo@ar) the word stands in 
express connexion with 76 réAoc, 1 Tim.i.5,6? How similar to 
it is the elsewhere occurring expression oroyeiv, Rom. iv. 12 ; Gal. 
vi. 16? Finally, against tupodcba we might place the expression 
pvovotobat, which, with the exception of Col. ii. 18, is found only in 
the Epistles to the Corinthians, and occurs there no fewer than six 
times. Other expressions on which stress is also laid, such as dcaPe- 
Batodaba rept tLvoc, dromeuvjoKev, are occasioned by the epistles 
being addressed to fellow-teachers of the apostle, on whom he en- 
joins what they are to do, as Bottger has already observed. With 
respect to the former of these expressions, it may be observed that 
BEBaLoc, BeBardw, BeBatworc, are frequently used by the apostle ; while 
the latter will suggest the dvajuprjoxnw of 1 Cor. iv. 17, which also 
occurs at 2 Tim. 1.6 in proximity to the other. De Wette, more- 
over, adduces the unusual formulas of salutation ydpic, éAeoc, eipiva, 
which occur in 1 Tim.i.2 ; 2 Tim.i,2 (that in Tit. i. 4 is spurious). 
This formula, however, is not a peculiarity which universally belongs 
to the Pastoral Epistles, for we find there the more common along 
. with the more uncommon formula, Further, Oed¢ owr7p. It were 
easy to shew that the idea is not unpauline; comp. on Tit. i, 3. 
This concise expression of the idea becomes accountable on the hy- 
pothesis that these epistles belong to a later period, as has been 
already observed by a critic ; and an imitator of the apostle would 
naturally have avoided this. Lastly, the formula mortd¢ 6 Adyoc 
corresponding to the du7jv (comp. on Tit. ii. 8) is used by the 
apostle only here. Did it occur only once, no one would object 
to it; and I take its more frequent occurrence to be just as 
accidental as the frequent occurrence of pj mAavdoe in the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, whilst it is found elsewhere only at Gal. 
vi. 7. The expression doubtless involves an antithetical reference 
to the uncertain human opinions of the seducers, comp. Tit. i. 9 ; 
although it is also used in a general way, as at 1 Tim. iii.1. In 
such matters full allowance ought to be made for a writer’s individ- 
uality. If these epistles were written about the same time, and 
bear such an affinity to one another as imparts to them the charac- 
ter of one epistle in comparison with the rest, then, in the frequent 
occurrence of one and the same expression, we have the same phe- 
nomenon that meets us in the other epistles, as, for example, when 
we find the word ¢7A¢w occurring five times in the Epistles to 
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the Corinthians, although it occurs besides only in Gal. iv. 17, 
18, or when we find ¢vovotoba six times in the Epistles to the 
Corinthians, and only once besides, in Col. ii. 18. But a closer 
comparison of the usus linguz in the other epistles of Paul with 
that in the Pastoral Epistles, would doubtless bring to light many 
expressions which are specifically Pauline, and which, except in 
those epistles and in the Pastoral, occur nowhere else. We ad- 
duce, for the sake of example, évdeixvvobar, Tit. ii. 10, which, in 
the New Testament is used by the apostle alone, but by him fre- 
quently ; together with évderé¢ and évdevyya, which are used only 
by him. In like manner dvaxaivworg and dvakavdw, dvaxavisw are 
used only by Paul ; comp. Tit. i. 5. Again dvapiprijoxw, 2 Tim. i. 
6, occurs besides, in the New Testament, only at 1 Cor. iv. 17. So 
vov0ereiv and vov0eoia used only by the apostle (in Acts xx. 31 it is 
the apostle who speaks), and by him eight times in all, is found at 
Tit. iii. 10; also émtay7, wveia, mAdgw, found only in the other epis- 
tles of Paul, and there repeatedly. In like manner Groréuwe, dpeva- 
matdéw, comp. with Tit. i, 10, and d¢opy7j. For the explanation of 
the other expressions adduced by De Wette, émdveva instead of 
rapovoia, deoTérn¢ instead of xipioc, I refer to the passages in which 
they occur. Besides these expressions, which are common to the 
three epistles, or to two of them, others of a peculiar kind, which 
occur in each of the epistles respectively, will be attended to in 
the exposition. These general remarks are intended only to shew 
that the difference in phraseology observable in these epistles by 
no means proves that which is sought to be proved by if. In 
the circumstances that they allude to new forms of error, that 
they are addressed to fellow-teachers of the apostle, that in their 
contents they bear a strong affinity to each other, and that they 
were written nearly contemporarily, the peculiarity of their phrase- 
ology is easily accounted for, and in comparison with the other 
epistles of the apostle, offers no inexplicable enigma. The crit- 
icism which has failed to shew, in the case of any one of those 
words, that the apostle might not have used it, ought at least to 
point out what Pauline expressions should have been chosen in 
place of the “ unpauline” ones, and how a forger should happen to 
prove false to the original precisely in those things in which a suc- 
cessful imitation would have displayed the smallest art, as, for ex- 
ample, in the formulas of salutation. But how unsuccessful has 
Schleiermacher been in his attempt to fulfil the former of these ob- 
ligations, when he takes érepodidacxadeiv, 1 Tim. i. 3, to be identical 
with dAdov "Inooby xnptooew, 2 Cor. xi. 4, and thinks that the apostle 
would never have expressed himself in such a round-about way if 
he had known the érepodidaonadetv.. In reply to this it is enough to 
refer to 1 Tim. vi. 3. Comp. on 1 Tim.i. 3. That the language of 
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the Pastoral Epistles is purer Greek than that of the other epistles, 
arises plainly from the circumstance that the apostle does not here 
treat of doctrinal subjects. 

It is not, however, merely the diction of the Pastoral Epistles 
that is alleged to be unpauline, but also the style as a whole, the 
composition of the epistles. De Wette remarks as a peculiarity 
common to them all, that they deal much in common-places, and 
that even what is intended to serve for the refutation of error or for 
instruction, is given in a general form ; with which also is to be con- 
nected the further peculiarity, that after such digressions or general 
instructions, a return, or a conclusion and resting point, is generally 
sought in an exhortation or an application in some form, addressed 
to the party who is to receive the epistle. In order to understand 
what De Wette means by the common-places so frequently occur- 
ring in these epistles, we may refer to such passages as Tit. ii. 11-15 
or 11. 3-8. We must leave it to the exposition to shew, with refer- 
ence both to this passage and to the remaining passages of the same 
kind, whether it is a digression or a common-place that is expressed, 
and not rather a truth which stands in close connexion with the 
foregoing exhortation, as that by which it is confirmed, and which 
on this account is strongly urged on the party to whom the epistle 
is addressed, as on one who ought to conduct himself in accord- 
ance with this general truth. It is true, however, that in these 
epistles the special and the general follow each other in close 
succession, that the particular subjects are for the most part 
treated in a general way, and that even what is said in the way 
of refutation or of instruction is presented in a general form. 
It is this, namely, the sententious character of the epistles, in 
which they differ from the others, And with this sententious- 
ness which characterizes the particular sentences, their general 
structure stands closely comected. It is evident at first sight 
that these epistles for the most part contain no artificially-con- 
structed periods, but sentences connected ina simple form. Sen- 
tence follows sentence in the simplest connexion, often in no 
connexion ; and this want of apparent connexion frequently ap- 
pears also in the transitions, where, with the connecting link 
of a relative or a «ai, something follows quite remote from 
what goes before. This difference in the style of composition, can 
fail to be perceived by no one who passes from the reading of the 
other epistles to these. How is the apostle elsewhere wont to inter- 
weave the special with the general, how lively and impressive is his 
style, how full of special allusions, and the context how closely con- 
nected, and how full of the subtlest reciprocal references! Whilst, 
in the case of the other epistles of Paul, the expositor cannot in 
general mistake the right meaning if he but carefully considers 
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the context; in the Pastoral Epistles, he is often deserted by 
the context, as well in respect to the meaning of particular 
words as to the whole thought, and left to form his opinion from 
the general usage of the language and the general analogy of the 
apostle’s peculiar sphere of thought ; and in like manner in deter- 
mining the connexion (this applies especially to the first Epistle to 
Timothy) he is very much left to the resources of his own judgment. 
How is this dissimilarity to be explained ? If we have referred ina 
general way to the other epistles of Paul in order to make this dis- 
similarity apparent, we must also, on the other hand, refer to them 
in our endeavour to account for it. And whilst it cannot be denied 
that there is a certain similarity between the Pastoral Epistles and 
the others, it must also be acknowledged how great a difference there 
is between them. Schleiermacher, with special reference to the first 
Epistle to Timothy, gives prominence to the objection that it is en- 
tirely wanting in specialities, that in it everything wears a general 
and undefined aspect, and appears unfixed, as if hovering in the air 
rather than resting on the firm ground of a really existing state of 
things. But he is not inclined to undertake from a comparison with 
the rest of Paul’s epistles in respect to their style, to prove that this 
epistle cannot be of a Pauline origin, for, he says this dissimilarity 
might be of trifling significance, inasmuch as these epistles (the 
other epistles of Paul) are of so very various a character, that there 
might easily have been one other differing in a peculiar way from 
all the rest. Leaving out of view that Schleiermacher would have 
found it difficult to prove the style of the first epistle to be unpaul- 
ine, so long as the two others are acknowledged to be Pauline, we 
accept as perfectly true his remark as to the other epistles of Paul 
being various in their character, and we unhesitatingly bring it for- 
ward in behalf of the three epistles. How different, in spite of the 
fundamental similarity already alluded to, is the dialectic character 
of the Epistles to the Romans and to the Galatians, from the orato- 
rical style of the Epistle to the Ephesians, and this again from the 
Epistle to the Philippians, which approaches nearest to the purely 
epistolary style, or from the first Epistle to the Corinthians, which 
also has more of the same character. We are then entitled to ask, 
whether there could not be other epistles still, which might differ 
again from all the rest in a peculiar way P Still, however, very 
little is accomplished by this appeal to a mere abstract possibility. 
Much more will depend on our being able to shew why precisely 
these epistles differ from the others in this particular manner. Im- 
portance has been given to the circumstance, that from all appear- 
ances (?) the apostle wrote these epistles with his own hand, in- 
stead of dictating them to an amanuensis. (Comp. Rothe, a. a. Q., 
p- 322.) But the Epistle to the Galatians was also written by the 
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apostle with his own hand (comp. on vi. 11); and, even although 
it were shewn that this was the case in regard to these epistles, no 
definite conclusion could be drawn from the influence of this circum- 
stance, which is different in the case of different individuals. On 
the other hand, I fully agree with Rothe when he explains the dis- 
crepancy in style by the essential difference in the situation of one 
and the same writer, who at one time sends a didactic writing to an 
entire church, and at another writes a confidential letter to a disci- 
ple and a friend who is of the same mind with himself, and not in- 
tended to be publicly read, inasmuch as it rather contains hints 
than enlarges on any topic. I also agree with him, when he further 
refers to the difference which the diversity of subject could not fail 
to produce. Look at the first of these circumstances, and there is 
nothing surprising in the simplicity of style and laxity of connexion 
which characterise these epistles. A remark such as that in 1 Tim. 
v.23, shews how little the writer was concerned about a skilful plan 
and an elaborate execution. How strange beside such a remark 
would the skilful dialectic of the Epistle to the Romans look, or 
that of the Epistle to the Galatians, or the style of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, if the subject might admit of such. But the style of the 
epistle is to be explained, not merely by its confidential character, as 
addressed to a pupil between whom and the apostle there existed a 
most intimate mutual understanding. It is moreover to be taken 
into consideration, especially in regard to the first Epistle to Timo- 
thy and the Epistle to Titus, that they are official letters, a point 
of view in which already Schleiermacher kas placed them both, al- 
though even in this point of view he refuses to acknowledge the Pan- 
line origin of the former. The second Epistle to Timothy, though 
not an official letter, is still so closely related to those others in its 
contents (namely its references to the office of Timothy), as well as 
in its date, as sufficiently to account for such similarity of style as 
exists. The character of these epistles, as official, must, however, be 
insisted on chiefly on this account, because if there is any epistle 
familiar and confidential, it is that to the Philippians, which, al- 
though addressed to a church, is essentially indebted, both for its 
matter and form, to the close personal relation that subsisted between 
the apostle and the church. There is besides the Epistle to Philemon, 
which, although not addressed to a church, yet, like that to the 
Philippians, stands much farther from our epistles than near to the 
rest. Precisely by this circumstance, I apprehend, is the peculiarity 
in.-style to be chiefly accounted for. This may be made plain by 
examples. Compare what the apostle writes to Titus on the sub- 
ject of slaves, for the purpose of directing his conduct toward them, 
with those passages in Paul’s epistles in which the same point is 
elsewhere handled (comp. on Tit. ii. 9, 10), and it will at once be 
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perceived what a difference of style is occasioned by the circum- 
stance that the apostle does not here directly speak to the slaves. 
_ Essentially the same thing is prescribed in those other passages, but” 
the injunction is there enforced by reasons entering into the rela- 
tions, and everything is held forth that may stimulate to a faithful 
performance of duty! Is the apostle to speak to Titus in the same 
way as to the slaves themselves? Is it not enough that he con- 
cisely states to him the points to which he is to refer, leaving to 
him the enforcement of them and al] else connected with them ? 
To this then we are to trace that peculiarity which is characterized 
as the indefiniteness, the vague generality of the Pastoral Epistles, 
as compared with the others. Were those commentators right, who 
suppose that these epistles were only nominally addressed to Timothy 
and Titus, and were really invended as public writings for the churches, 
this style might reasonably create surprise, and we might perhaps 
grant that not much could have been learned from them. But re- 
garding them as official communications, and consequently that to 
Titus as intended concisely to state to him the points to which his 
attention is to be directed, we perceive the appropriateness of this 
style to the object. For almost the whole epistle is written in the 
manner we have shewn in this particular instance. The requisite 
qualifications of a presbyter are stated in chap. i. with the same 
brevity ; in this way also is error characterized, not so much in the 
way of refutation, as of indicating to Titus the points which he is to 
keepin view. This is self-evident in regard to the remaining portion 
of this epistle in chaps. ii, and iii. How should the style be dialectical, 
or oratorical, or even elaborate as in the Epistle to the Philippians 
or that to Philemon, when all that was aimed at was such a concise 
statement, the result of which is, that the epistle as a whole, owing 
to the variety of its contents, has a summary, sententious, asynthetic 
appearance ? The case, however, is different with respect to the 
much-abused first Epistle to Timothy. ‘This is evident ata glance, 
in the parts which it has in common with the Epistle to Titus ; so 
chiefly in chap. iii. The apostle treats more fully and with less of 
summariness the point spoken of in chap. i. ; but here also, in my 
opinion, the style approaches perceptibly nearer to that of the epistle 
which, as might be maintained a priori, must bear the greatest 
resemblance to the Pastoral Epistles whenever the apostle on one 
point or another enters into particulars, namely, the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, in those places where the circumstances of the 
church are spoken of, as in chap. xi, 14-34, seq., passages which 
are also related in their special contents. The same applies to 
chap. v., in so far as this treats somewhat at large of the institution 
for widows ; whereas the style of chaps. iv. and vy. again has more of 
the sententious character. The second Epistle to Timothy is both 
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in form and matter cognate with the first, although in *it much less 
of that generality and vagueness, as it is called, can be shewn. 
Thus, considered generally, the style of these epistles, so far as it is 
peculiar, cannot be assailed ; it is clearly vindicated by their design 
and contents. Also that peculiarity of composition specially cha- 
racterized by De Wette, appears to me accounted for by these gen- 
eral considerations, that, namely, which consists, as De Wette ex- 
presses it, in the writer’s digressing from what belongs to the subject 
of the epistle to so-called common-places, and returning from such 
a digression to an exhortation. How natural, for example, in Tit. 
i. 10, that the apostle should merge the special injunctions (which 
he does not here enforce one by one because he is not addressing the 
church), in the mention of the fundamental truth on which all 
Christian morality rests, and should then return to Titus with the 
exhortation: These things speak and exhort, etc. These funda- 
mental truths form, as it were, resting-places on which the heart of 
the apostle fondly leans, and where it delights to tarry ; the exhor- 
tation, however, by which they are followed up, addressed to the 
receiver of the epistle, shews that he never loses sight of the object 
he has in view in referring to these truths. And how easily explic- 
able that such fundamental truths addressed to Timothy or Titus, 
are not further opened in an official letter. Comp. Planck, a. a. Q., 
p. 282. 

We have hitherto been looking only at those portions of the 
Pastoral Epistles in which may be perceived a style different from 
that of the rest of Paul’s epistles. We add, in support of their 
Pauline origin, that particular portions, and especially those which 
are kindred in contents to those of other epistles, discover a genuine 
Pauline style. Take as examples the two doctrinal passages which 
occur in the Epistle to Titus 1. 11-14 and iii. 2-7. The style of 
these passages must remind every reader of the apostle, even though 
in others he may not be able to recognize him. Schleiermacher has 
already remarked how much the introduction ch, i. 1-3 resembles 
generally that in the Epistle to the Romans, or the Epistle to the 
Galatians. In 1 Tim. i. 3, seq., we find a passage, which of all the 
New Testament writers can be ascribed only to the Apostle Paul ; 
comp. on the passage. We have already spoken of the similarity 
in style between the second and fifth chapters and certain portions 
of the first Epistle to the Corinthians. How close the resemblance 
between the introduction to 2 Tim. i. 3, seq., and that to the 
Epistle to the Romans, many have already observed. This circum- 
stance—namely, that these epistles approach in style to the rest of 
the epistles in those passages in which the contents are of a kindred 
nature, and differ most from them in those places where their spe- 
cific contents and aim come most into prominence—is certainly the 
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most favourable testimony to their genuineness, since it explains 
the difference of style in a way which leaves the Pauline origin un« 
assailed. If these observations are true, all will then depend on 
the question, how this peculiar style is managed in these epistles. 
The strongest testimony has been given by the opposing critics, to 
the method and clearness of the Epistle to Titus ; less is said in 
favour of the second Epistle to Timothy, in which De Wette finds 
at least here and there the absence of a good grammatical and log- 
ical connexion ; and least of all in favour of the first Epistle to 
Timothy, in which Schleiermacher finds no intelligible connexion at 
all. De Wette, however, thinks Schleiermacher’s assertion exag- 
gerated (p. 119); Baur acknowledges no decided superiority in the 
other two epistles as compared with this, and admits that this epis- 
tle also as a whole, is not wanting in unity and in the development of 
a definite idea (p. 77). So think the representatives of the most 
recent criticism, and from these opinions we may infer that, grant- 
ing a difference of style as arising out of a difference of cireum- 
stances, these epistles after all do not appear in so unfavourable a 
light. Baumgarten is the last who has come forward against 
Schleiermacher, in the defence of the first Epistle to Timothy, in 
this point in which it has been assailed, comp. a. a. Q., pp. 205-264, 
and Planck, a. a. Q., p. 116, seq. We shall give special heed to 
this point in the exposition. 

Schleiermacher has gone still farther in his objections to the first 
Epistle to Timothy, denying to it in general the character of a didactic 
epistle (p. 128, seq.) It is no real epistle at all, he contends, but 
only a writing in this form, forged with considerable awkwardness, 
The explanations he has given respecting the nature of the didactie 
epistle, and its possible forms, are most worthy of perusal. But 
he is justly charged with the inconsistency implied in vindica- 
ting the genuineness of the Epistle to Titus, and the second 
Epistle to Timothy, from this same point of view (pp. 141-152). 
That the disfavour with which he has treated the first Epistle to 
Timothy is unjust, and that the epistle, when viewed in the same 
light as that in which he regards the Epistle to Titus, namely, as an 
official letter addressed by the apostle to a confidential disciple 
and fellow-teacher, may be explained just as easily as it has already 
been shown by Planck, p. 105, seq., and is no longer denied by any 
critic. 

Finally, with respect to the peculiarity in ideas and views be- 
longing to these epistles, which De Wette has also ably set forth, as 
seen from his point of view, p. 117, we shall omit here what refers 
only to special passages, and direct our attention to what may be 
said to be common to these epistles. De Wette brings forward as 
illustrations of this peculiarity, that the writer employs the term 
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evoéBera to denote Christian piety, and so often enjoins the virtue of 
awdpootvn ; and he observes, that this stands in connexion with the 
predominating tendency to regard life from a moral point of view 
(by the didackaria ty. De Wette understands the doctrine of mor- 
ality)—with the frequent injunction and recommendation of good 
works—with the view that error is connected with an evil, and the 
true faith with a good conscience—with a vindication of moral merit 
which stands almost in contradiction to the Pauline doctrine of 
grace—with the defence of the law, according to which it is ad- 
mitted that the law may be used on a merely moral footing (which 
he remarks in reference to 1 Tim, i. 8, seq.) On the other hand, the 
doctrinal element of Christianity, he says, comes prominently for- 
ward, in the frequent expression didaoxadia and the like, in the ab- 
stract view which is taken of the atonement (Tit. ii. 11, seq., iii. 4), 
in the value that is attached to the holy Scripture. And with this 
abstract view is connected a universalism, which indeed is not in it- 
self unpauline, but which does not appear in the same polemical 
relation as we find it in Paul’s writings, for example in Rom. iii. 29. 
Now, while it must be acknowledged that with some exceptions, 
which we shall have to state, these characteristics have been ably 
selected and set forth by De Wette, it will yet be found that this 
peculiarity does not necessitate the supposition of another author, 
but only of other circumstances with reference to the subject of 
morality, than those which the apostle has before him in his other 
writings, It is wrong to take the expression didackadia by. at once 
to mean the doctrine of morality. De Wette himself has truly ob- 
served on Tit. i. 9, that the expression denotes the same thing as 
dAndeva 4 Kat’ evoéBerav, Tit. i. 1, consequently not the doctrine of 
morality, but the Christian doctrine which leads to piety. It is the 
opposite of the pataodoyia and the ¢yr7j0e¢, which produce no moral 
fruit. That good works are recommended, is in itself not unpauline. 
In Rom. xii. 17 he exhorts Christians thus: taking care to do 
things of good report in the sight of all men; and in Eph. ii. 10; 
Col. i. 10, thus: being created anew unto good works .... that 
we should walk in them. ‘These are,” as Harless observes on this 
passage, ‘‘ the works which the apostle views as the sound fruits of 
the tree that has been again restored (Col. i. 10); these alone he 
calls dyad, kadd ; all the legal performances of self-righteousness 
on the other hand, lie under the curse (Gal. iii. 10).” As De Wette 
himself acknowledges farther that the Pauline doctrine of grace is 
to be found in these epistles, 2 Tim. 1.9; Tit. iii. 5, it is difficult to 
see what can be inferred from this circumstance against their Paul- 
ine origin. The frequency of this injunction (to good works) is cer- 
tainly not to be denied, but, as will afterwards be seen, neither does 
it want a sufficient reason. Although, according to De Wette, in 
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such passages as 2 Tim. iv. 8; 1 Tim. ii. 15, ii. 18, iv. 8, vi. 18, 
seq., the apostle seems to teach a doctrine of grace nowhere else in- 
culvated by him, that, namely, of moral meritoriousness, as belong- 
ing even to the individual himself, yet the consideration of these 
passages respectively, will shew that they contain no doctrine which 
the apostle does not not teach elsewhere, for example in Rom. 11.6, seq., 
who will render to every man according to his deeds; to them who 
by patient continuance in well-doing seek for glory and honour and 
immortality, eternal life, ete. Further, the admission that a moral 
use may be made of the law, 1 Tim. i. 8, in the case of the dvduoce, 
etc., cannot at all be regarded as unpauline, when compared with 
such passages as Gal. ii. 19, ili. 23; Rom. v. 20, etc. How other- 
wise can the lawless, the disobedient, and the profane be helped, but 
by the law first of all accomplishing its design upon them, of lead- 
ing them to the knowledge of sin? Comp. Usteri, a. a. Q., pp. 65- 
75. Moreover, the special polemical reference in which the apostle 
in this passage speaks of the design of the law, is well worthy of 
consideration ; comp. the exposition. When again it is character- 
ized as a peculiarity in the views of the writer, that he connects 
error with a bad, and the true faith with a good conscience, we 
would say in reply, that this is rather to be regarded as a peculiarity 
in the errors which he combats, than in the writer’s mode of viewing 
them ; inasmuch as these errors take their rise from men who, just 
because they wanted the moral energy which is requiste for the ap- 
prehension as well as for the preservation of the simple Christian 
truth, turned aside into those devious by-paths of a mystic Gnosis 
and asceticism, and sought to propagate their wisdom, not from con- 
viction, or in a spirit of moral earnestness, but for the sake of gain. 
And this accounts for the same view not being urged in the same 
degree, against the ordinary Judaistic opponents of the apostle ; 
although we find something resembling this in passages such as Gal, 
vi. 12, seq. Finally, with respect to what is further urged, namely, 
that a universalism is found in these epistles which, though Pauline 
in itself, is yet not expressed by Paul in the same polemical connex- 
ion—all will depend on whether this universalism is in place in the 
passages concerned ; on which see the exposition. On the other 
hand, we acquiesce in the truth of De Wette’s remarks, that in 
these epistles the view of life in its moral relations comes into prom- 
inence, that good works are frequently recommended, and that, on 
the other hand, the doctrinal element of Christianity is brought 
prominently forward in the frequently recurring didacxadia and the 
like (I do not see why the view of the atonement, which we find in 
Tit. ii. 11, iii. 4; 2 Tim. i, 10, can be said to be abstract, inasmuch 
as the subject is there treated in a general way ; comp. on this what 
has been said above). Here, however, it must be observed first of all, 
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that this mode of conception and expression on these topivs must by 
no means be regarded as merely accidental, or in general as having its 
ground in the individuality of the writer ; for he very plainly shews, 
what is his design in the selection of the expression evoéGera or didac- 
kadia. Compare Tit. i, 1, where the writer in the very outset desig- 
nates himself in the inscription as dndoToAo¢ Kat’ étiyvwory dAnbeiag 
tic war’ evoéBerav ; or the passage chap. ii. 1, where Titus is enjoined 
in opposition to the pataoddyo, to speak the things that become 
sound doctrine, d@ mpérer TH tysatvovoy didackadia ; or 1 Tim. vi. 3, 
where the érepodidacxadeiv is explained negatively by pu7j mpocépyecbac 
bytaivovot Adyorc, and this again by 7 Kav’ evoéBerav didacnadia. It 
can therefore be scarcely doubted, that this style of viewing and 
presenting Christian truth, chiefly with regard to its moral influence, 
as truth which is according to godliness ; as well as the weight that 
is given’in general throughout these epistles to the practical side of 
Christianity, stands in close antithetical connexion with the nature 
of the errors which are opposed. If, however, the one element—the 
moral—is presented in its totality, this necessitates that the other— 
the doctrinal—should also be presented more in its abstract form. 
The true doctrine, is justly placed in opposition to the profitless 
science of the opponents, which produces no moral fruit. Not to 
repeat here what has been already said, we refer to the remarks. 
made above on the so-called heretics. In general, however, it must 
be acknowledged that the danger was always becoming greater that 
Christianity should be treated as a matter of science, to meet which, 
a reference to its moral requirements was especially needed. This 
was a danger most likely to spring up with the longer and by de- 
grees familiar continuance of Christianity ; and the history of a 
later age shews but too plainly how this danger was not without its 
consequences. 

We here close our investigation. A more discerning eye may 
perceive much that has been here adduced in behalf of the genuine- 
ness of the epistles to be untenable, but it must at least be acknowl- 
edged by every unprejudiced reader, that the critical problem which 
lies before us finds an easier and a more natural solution in the way 
pointed out by us, than in that which is followed by the criticism on 
the other side ; and that what remains yet unaccounted for, is as 
ncthing when compared with the enormous difficulties, in which the 
result offered by that criticism is involved. We would also, in con- 
clusion, merely call to mind (comp. § 2) how considerable is the 
weight which is laid in the scale of the genuineness of these epistles, 
by the external testimonies, according to which the Pastoral Epis- 
tles belong to the most favoured, so much so, that De Wette him- 
self shews it to be impossible that they could have been written 
after the middle of the second century, p. 120. 
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§ 5. LireratureE. 


Olshausen has adduced (vol. i, Intro., § 9) those exegetical 
works which embrace the whole New Testament. The homilies of 
Chrysostom, the exposition of Theodoret and of Jerome, the ééy7- 
oecc of Gicumenius, and the épuqveia of Theophylact, extend also to 
these epistles. As belonging to the period of the Reformation, is 
first of all to be named Luther: Scholia et sermones in I. Jo. atque 
annott. in ep. Pauli (priorem) ad Tim. et Tit. ed. Bruns., Lub. 1797. 
Then Melancthon: Enarratio ep. 1 ad Tim., et duorum capp. secun- 
de. Wittenb. 1561. And chiefly Calvin in his Comment. on the 
whole epistles of Paul. Ed. by Tholuck, Berl. 1834. 

As belonging to the later and the most recent time, may be 
mentioned, Conr. Vorstii: Comm. in Omnes, epp. ap. exc. II. ad 
Tim. ad Tit. ad Philem. et ad Hebr. 1631. Benson: Paraphras- 
tical explanations of, and observations on several books of the New 
Testament. J. D. Michelis: Paraphrasis und Anm. ueber die 
Briefe Pauli an die Gal. Eph. Phil. Col. Thess. den Tim. Tit. und 
Philem., Gott. 1750 u 1769. Heinrichs : Im Koppe’schen Bibelwerk, 
7 Bd. Gott. 1798. 2 Aufl. 1828. Especially, Heydenreich: Die 
Pastoralbriefe Pauli erliutert 2 Bde. Hadam. 1826. Then J. F. 
von Flatt : Vorlesungen ueber die Br. P. an Tim. u. Tit. herausge- 
geben von Kling Tiib. 1831. The Catholic commentator Mack : 
Comm, ueber die Pastoralbriefe, Tiib. 1836. Matthies: Erkliir. der 
Pastoralbriefe mit bes. Bezichung auf Authentie und Ort and Zeit 
der Abfassung, Greifsw. 1840. De Wette ins. Kurzgefassten Hand- 
buch Bd. 2. Th. 5.2 Aufl. Leipz. 1847. Huthers: Pastoralbriefe, 
as continuation of the commentary by Meyer. 

Mosheim has expounded only the two Epistles to Tim, : Erkli- 
rung der beiden Briefe P. an den Tim., Hamburgh, 1755. Wegs- 
cheider only the first : der erste Brief des ap. P. an den Tim., neu 
uebers. und erklirt, Gétt., 1810. Then G. E. Leo, Pauli ep. 1 ad 
Tim., grace cum perp comm, Lips. 1837. On the second Epistle 
to Tim. ; J. Broechner, Commentatio de ep, I. ad Tim. Copenh., 
1829. On the Epistle to Titus: Kuinoel, explic. ep. P. ad Tit. 
commentatt. theol. ed. a Velthusen, Ruperti et Kuinoel. Vol. i, 
992. The literature of these epistles is given still more fully in 
Matthies, p. 49, seq. Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur. Works 
on special points, such as the authenticity, etc., are noticed at the 
places in which these points are treated. 
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THE EPISTLE TO TITUS 


INTRODUCTION, 


I THE HISTORICAL TESTIMONIES OF THE EPISTLE CONCERNING 
ITSELF. 


1. The receiver of the epistle is distinctly named ini. 4. It is 
Titus, the well-known assistant of the Apostle Paul. His name is 
nowhere mentioned in the Acts; but we learn from Gal. ii. 3 that 
he was a Gentile by birth, and that he remained uncircumcised. 
We do not hear of him again till the occasion of Paul’s stay at 
Ephesus, and then, that he was sent by the apostle as a deputy to 
Corinth about a collection (2 Cor. vii, 14, xii. 18). On his return 
thence, he met with the apostle in Macedonia (2 Cor. ii. 13, vii. 6, seq.) 
From thence he was sent again to Corinth, as the bearer of the 
second epistle (2 Cor. viii. 6, 16, seq.) Upon this follow the data 
furnished by the Pastoral Epistles (2 Tim. iv. 10, his journey to 
Dalmatia, and Tit. i. 5, i. 12). According to the statements con- 
tained in the epistle addressed to him, he had been left by the apostle 
in Crete to organize a church, and to act as teacher (evangelist). 
He was not a bishop or an archbishop in Crete, but he laboured 
there as an evangelist, the peculiar circumstances requiring that he 
should direct his energies chiefly against prevailing corruptions ; 
and he received a special commission to ordain presbyters, so as to 
form an outward union of the Christians there into a Christian so- 
ciety. Chap. ii. 12 of this epistle intimates, perhaps, that another 
would soon relieve him, and says that he was to rejoin the apostle 
at Nicopolis. Tradition makes him bishop of Crete ; on which, 
and on the literature connected with this, compare Winer’s RWB. 
on Titus, and Bohl, p. 105-120. 

According to the plain inscription of the epistle, i. 4, we must 
consider it as settled that it was designed for Titus, and not for 
the church, or for the church along with him. Alike its form 
and contents demand this supposition. With regard to the for- 
mer, in addition to the address itself, we need only to refer to i 
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5,18; si 1, 6, 7, 15; ii. 1, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 15. Everywhere it is 
Titus, and Titus alone, who is addressed ; nowhere do we find 
any direct reference to the church; when there is any such refer- 
ence it is always indirect, through Titus. And, with regard to 
the contents, it is justly observed that 1. 12, seq., does not agree 
with the epistles having been intended for the church. The moral 
precepts, also, would jn this case have been stated differently. The 
apostle would not have satisfied himself with a simple enumeration 
of the things enjoined ; on which compare the exposition of ii. 12. 
This mode of treating his subject, in contradistinction to that of 
other epistles in which the apostle addresses himself directly to the 
church (the comparison may be made especially in connexion with i, 
12, see exposition), is suitable only to Titus; and this circum- 
tance, which has been urged as an objection against the epistle, is 
precisely an argument for its genuineness. That what the apostle 
says in ch, i, 2, 8, by way of more definitely naming, not of attest- 
ing his office, contains nothing against our view of the epistle’s hay- 
ing been intended for Titus alone, and that 11. 15, iii. 15, likewise 
contain nothing against this, we must leave it to the exposition to 
shew. 

2. The condition of the Christians in Crete, which was the occa- 
ston at once of Titus’ having been left behind, and of his receiving 
this apostolical letter, finds a sufficient explanation in the epistle, if 
we do not allow ourselves to be misled by a preconceived opinion. 
Criticism itself does not leave us at liberty to suppose that Chris- 
tianity was first planted there by the apostle. To this supposition, 
indeed, the contents of the epistle, which was written shortly after 
the apostle’s departure from Crete (comp. on i. 5), and which pre- 
supposes that Christianity had been longer in existence there, do 
not correspond. And what is there to hinder us from supposing, 
that the apostle was not the first to make known Christiaity there, 
but found it already existing ? (Comp. oni. 5.) And he found 
there not merely the seed of Christianity, but along with and inter- 
mingled with it much that was corrupt, which took its rise especially 
from the Jewish Christians (i. 10), This element is not treated as 
a doctrinal heresy, but, on the one hand as a science occupied with 
unsubstantial things, and having in it no principle of godliness, on 
the other, as a leaning to the commandments of men, which are 
likewise destitute of moral power, and which spring from the moral 
deficiencies of their authors. It was not after the apostle’s de- 
parture, which was but shortly before this epistle was written, 
that these corruptions first showed themselves; for the apostle, 
knows them from personal observation. He himself had openly 
combated them, and what still remained to be done in regard to 
them formed part of those things that were wanting which Titus 
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was fully to set in order. We may gather, besides, from the epistle, 
that as yet the Christians had not been united into a church. The 
apostle himself had not been able to ordain. presbyters, so that Ti- 
tus’ commission was to establish church order and government. It 
is remarkable that in this epistle no mention is made of deacons. It 
is plain from this that the deaconal office was non-essential in com- 
parison with that of a presbyter, as indeed it owed its existence to a 
necessity which the progress of time evolved (Acts vi. 1). 

3. The contents of the epistle result simply and naturally from 
these circumstances which occasioned it. The design of the apostle 
is to instruct Titus in reference both to the setting up of church 
government through presbyters, and to his labours as an evangelist 
in opposition to the prevailing errors. After an introduction, i, 1-4, 
in which the apostle designates his office with specific reference to 
the errors that were to be combated, he proceeds to the subject of 
the ordination of presbyters, and lays down the qualifications which 
Titus is specially to look for in this work. They are moral qualifi- 
cations, and a firm adherence to the faithful word and sound doc- 
trine, as the apostle characterizes the apostolic doctrine, in opposition 
to a vain and morally fruitless tendency, 5-10. The necessity of 
these qualifications is then shewn by a reference to the prevailing 
corruptions. Then follows what Titus is to teach, in opposition to 
the errors of the seducers. He is above all to lay stress on moral 
conduct, and in a series of predicates, ii. 1-10, those moral qualities 
which he is to commend are set forth with respect to the distinctions 
of sex, age, and rank. The reason and confirmation of this moral 
conduct is then given, vers. 11-15. But the Cretans need also to be 
reminded how they should conduct themselves towards magistrates, 
and those who are not Christians generally. This is concisely stated, 
iii. 1, 2, and it is then confirmed by the consideration of how little 
reason the Christian has to exalt himself above those who are not 
Christians, 3-7. On this follows an exhortation addressed to Titus 
himself, as to what he is to teach, and what he is to let alone, and 
how he is personally to act towards those who cause division by their 
perversity, 8-11. The epistle concludes with the mention of some 
personal matters, with salutations, and the usual benediction. De 
Wette, with the impartiality for which he is so much to be com- 
mended, speaks highly of the clearness and method of this epistle. 
Still he thinks that the instructions there given to Titus, as well with 
respect to the appointment of presbyters, as to the subject matter 
of his teaching, are too general and universally known to be ad- 
dressed to one who was a helper of the apostle. Compare on this 
the exposition of the appropriate passages. 

4, With regard, finally, to the t¢me when, and the place where, 
the epistle was written, as also to the historical circumstances 
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connected with it in general, the epistle itself informs us that it 
was written soon after the departure of the apostle from Crete. 
Further, that the apostle intends to pass the ensuing winter in Ni- 
copolis, and Titus is to join him there ; from which, of course, it 
does not follow that the apostle writes from Nicopolis, as the sub- 
scription would lead us to believe. From the circumstance that 
Apollos is at Crete and is invited to come to the apostle, it may at 
least be inferred that the epistle was not written till after the apos- 
tle’s acquaintance with Apollos, consequently not till after Acts xviii, 
24, seq. (De Wette). These are the data furnished by the epistle 
itself on this point. But when was the apostle in Crete ? Which 
Nicopolis is meant ? When was the epistle written ? 

The epistle itself says nothing in reply to these questions. We 
must therefore seek their solution by comparing and combining the 
data which history furnishes. The Acts of the Apostles, as is well 
known, mentions only one visit made by the apostle to Crete, xxvii. 
T, seq., on the occasion of his passage from Ceesarea to Rome ; and 
indeed some of the learned have believed that this was the time, 
when the apostle’s stay in Crete, mentioned in the epistle, took 
place. I deem it superfluous anew to refute, in this investigation, 
views which have long since been refuted, and which in more recent 
times have found no new advocate, and refer, therefore, in regard to 
this hypothesis, to Bohl’s conclusive remarks against it, p. 123, seq., 
Matthies, p. 190. If the Acts of the Apostles give no further posi- 
tive information on this subject, they, on the other hand, by their 
acknowledged incompleteness, furnish free scope for hypotheses. I 
merely notice the view taken by L. Capellus—that the apostle, in 
his second missionary tour through Syria and Cilicia (Acts xv, 41), 
made an excursion thence to Crete; against which Bohl, p. 125, 
seq., Matthies, p. 191, seq. Further, the hypothesis of J. D. Mi- 
chaelis and others, according to which the apostle, during his stay 
of a year and a half at Corinth, preached the gospel at Crete (Acts 
xviii. 1, seq.), is also satisfactorily refuted by Bohl, p. 126, Matthies, 
p- 191. The circumstance mentioned above—that on account of 
Apollos, iii, 13, the epistle cannot have been written previous to 
what we read at Acts xviii. 24, seq.,—is decisive against these views. 
They have, besides, found no other advocate in more recent times. 
On the other hand, the view which now comes to be mentioned, 
namely, that the apostle visited Crete with Titus on the occasion 
of his return from Corinth to Syria (Acts xvii. 18, 19), and wrote 
the epistle from Ephesus, has more recently found influential advo- 
cates in Hug, Hemsen, and others. But against it likewise may be 
urged the circumstance just noticed, that it was not till after this 
that Apollos became a Christian, and still later that he entered into 
connexion with the apostle. 
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In no case then could the epistle have been written during the 
stay in Ephesus, of which we have an account in Acts xviii. 19~ 
22 (comp. Bohl. p. 137), but must have been written at a later 
period, after the apostle had been in Jerusalem and Antioch, had 
passed through Galatia and Phrygia, and returned to Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 1, seq.) But we cannot place, even in this period, the 
commencement of the relation that afterwards subsisted between 
Paul and Apollos, according to the account in the Acts of the 
Apostles (Bohl, p. 138), and then, too (a point which Bohl does not 
notice), so long an interval between the apostle’s departure from 
Crete and the writing of the epistle, cannot be reconciled with the 
statement of the epistle itself. For it is to be regarded asa settled 
point, that the epistle cannot have been written long after the apos- 
tle’s departure from Crete. How little does this view consist also 
with the intention to spend the winter at Nicopolis ; for the idea of 
his spending the winter at that Nicopolis, which is situated between 
Antioch and Tarsus, is not to be entertained ; and how many hypo- 
theses must be had recourse to in order to make it harmonize with 
the accounts about Titus in the second epistle to the Corinthians ! 
Comp. Bohl, a. a. Q. And how little, in fine, this view agrees with 
all the personal references in the Epistle to Titus, as well negative 
as positive, has been shewn by Matthies, p. 191,192. This view 
will hardly find a new advocate, as indeed it does not occur among 
those most recently put forth. A step farther on in the life of the 
apostle has been taken by Schmidt (Hinl. ins Neue Test., i. p. 265) 
and others, inasmuch as he makes out the apostle’s stay in Ephesus, 
of which we have an account in Acts xix. 10, xx. 31, to have been 
the period, in the course of which the apostle visited Crete and 
wrote the epistle. Bohl, p. 141; Matthies, p.192, seq. But the 
same difficulty encounters this hypothesis—that Apollos was already 
in Corinth, Acts xix. 1; and also, that although the accounts in the 
Acts of the Apostles do not exclude the supposition of such an in- 
termediate journey, it is still impossible to shew how the spending 
the winter at Nicopolis corresponds to these circumstances. This 
hypothesis also requires us to admit that Titus did not go to Nico- 
polis, but met the apostle again at Ephesus, whence he was deputed 
to Corinth ; and it may also be objected to it, that nothing is known 
to us of Tychicus previous to what we read of him in Acts xx. 4. 
We shall thus have to advance still farther forwards in the life 
of the apostle. The sole remaining conjecture that is possible 
—if it is to be supposed that the apostle visited Crete during the 
period of his history comprehended by the Acts of the Apostles 
—is, that this visit took place before or during the second stay at 
Achaia, consequently in the period referred to in Acts xx. 1-3. So 
Baronius, Lightfoot, Lardner, Hammond, and others, with the most 
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recent commentator on the Pastoral Epistles—Matthies. We shall 
therefore enter more particularly into this view as it is represented 
by Matthies. According to it, the apostle visited Crete during his 
three months’ stay in Greece, left Titus there, and wrote the epistle 
before his departure for Jerusalem, either from Nicopolis or some 
place in the neighbourhood. The apostle had gone to Nicopolis in 
Epirus on account of the plots of the Jews against him, with the 
view of returning thence through Macedonia to Jerusalem, It must 
be conceded to this hypothesis, that it partly corresponds to the 
persons named in the epistle, in connexion with what is otherwise 
known regarding them, Matthies, p. 201, seq. For both Titus and 
Tychicus were with the apostle at the same time in Greece, and 
1 Cor. xvi. 12 shews this also to have been probable of Apollos, al- 
though nothing depends on this in his case, for it is not necessary to 
suppose that he went to Crete with the apostle. It is also true that 
Titus is not named in Acts xx. 4, 5, with the others. This, how- 
ever, is all that favours this view. In everything else it depends for 
its truth (as Dr. Baur has already observed against Matthies) on 
the indefiniteness of the accounts in the Acts of the Apostles, which 
give us no further information regarding the apostle’s stay in Greece 
than is contained in the words xx. 2, 2, he went into Greece, and 
there abode three months. And when the Jews laid wait for him as 
he was about to sail into Syria, he purposed to return through Mace- 
donia. It must certainly be acknowledged that Luke does not re- 
late with exactness, if the apostle during these three months of 
which the historian says that he spent them in Greece, visited Crete 
and preached the gospel there. Matthies himself must also admit 
that the period of three months is short for the stay in Greece and 
in Crete together. It is indeed true that the apostle writes in 
2 Cor. x. 16, that he purposes to preach the gospel in the regions 
beyond Achaia; but we have only to call to mind Acts xix. 21, and 
those passages in the Epistle to the Romans already cited, in which 
he expresses his intention to come to Rome, in order to be convinced 
that Crete was not the place referred to, J*urther, the Nicopolis in 
Epirus, where the apostle intends to winter, will not correspond to 
this view, unless violence be done to the words of the Acts of the 
Apostles, already quoted. According to these words, the plan of 
his return to Jerusalem was already formed, and it was to be by sea, 
when the plots of the Jews compel him to take the land route 
through Macedonia, which he does forthwith, and in which those 
named in vers. 4 and 5 give him a convoy as far as Asia, they again 
continuing their journey from Philippi to Troas by land, the apos- 
tle, on the other hand, making the same journey by sea, and again 
meeting his companions at Troas. How should the apostle on this 
journey have passed over to the western coast of Epirus, to Nico- 
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oolis ? And that with the intention of passing the winter there ? 
While his travelling companions go before him to Troas, can he have 
passed the winter at Nicopolis and yet have met them at Troas ? 
But according to Matthies, the apostle only passed some weeks of 
the winter at Nicopolis, and proceeded forwards on his journey 
earlier than he anticipated, when he wrote the epistle from Nicopolis 
or some place in the neighbourhood. He went then to Nicopolis 
with the intention of passing the winter there. And from thence 
he writes to Titus instructing him how he is to fulfil the commis- 
sion given to him; so that he reckons on Titus’ staying for some 
length of time in Crete. Then he purposes to send Artemas or 
Tychicus, and not till after their arrival is Titus to come to him at 
Nicopolis. The apostle then must have intended to remain at Nico- 
polis at least so long as was necessary for all this to be done, while his 
travelling companions are already on their way to Troas, where he is 
to meet them, How is this conceivable ? And further, the apostle 
intends to send Tychicus to Crete; the same who, according to 
Matthies, is represented as having, along with several others, accom- 
panied the apostle from Greece, and gone before him to Troas at his 
own suggestion, while the apostle, owing to the plots that were 
formed against him, goes to Nicopolis, and writes this epistle from 
Nicopolis or some place near it, after Tychicus had already set out 
on his journey to Troas before him, at the apostle’s own suggestion. 
This is a manifest contradiction. In general, however, the state- 
ment in the Acts does not warrant the supposition that the apos- 
tle’s companions set out before him, and Matthies must rather have 
recourse to the conjecture, that the whole company intended to pass 
the winter at Nicopolis. (Compare Meyer on the passage.) But 
the hypothesis under consideration is also chronologically untenable. 
The expression, I have determined to winter, Tit. ii. 12, if not un- 
duly refined upon, must be regarded as having been written before 
the winter set in; comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 6. If now, as Matthies main- 
tains, the apostle passed only a few weeks at Nicopolis, is it possible 
that, notwithstanding the haste with which he makes this journey 
to Jerusalem, he should not reach Philippi till Easter ? (Acts xx. 
6.) And leaving this out of view, can it be deemed probable that 
the apostle should prepare to journey from Corinth to Syria by sea 
at the setting in of winter ? Does he not say in 1 Cor. xvi. 6, that 
he intends to spend the winter in Corinth ? And what hinders our 
supposing that he did this, as it does not appear that the plots of the 
Jews had given any cause for fear until he was about to set sail (uéA- 
dorvre dvdyeoOa)? If this was the case, then we can understand how 
he should arrive at Philippi at Easter. But we need not lay stress on 
probabilities ; we have already seen that this hypothesis is involved 
in impossibilities and contradictions. Béttger has put forth quitea 
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new view regarding the time of Paul’s stay at Crete, and the date of 
this epistle a. a. Q. Abth. 4, p. 1-12. According to it the apostle 
was not once merely, but twice at Crete. First, in the period re- 
ferred to in Acts xviii. 11, during the first stay in Achaia, then in 
that of Acts xix. 22, 23, during his from two to three years’ stay at 
Ephesus ; and he was even on the point of visiting Crete once more 
on his return from Greece to Jerusalem, when pirates hired by the 
Jews shewed themselves and compelled him to take another direc- 
tion. Titus was dismissed in a boat or second ship (?) to Crete, 
with parting words to this effect, ‘‘ Set in order what is still want- 
ing in the churches at Crete: as soon as I effect my escape I will 
write to you.” The apostle then went by Messenia and Elis to 
Epirus. From that place he writes to Titus, and remains there 
until Titus has set in order the churches in Crete, and comes to him 
to Nicopolis, although “ his journey is towards Macedonia,” and he 
is in great haste still to arrive at Jerusalem in proper time for the 
feast of Pentecost. This view unites in itself the difficulties of sev- 
eral others, and falls to pieces on Tit. i. 5, according to which the 
apostle was with Titus at Crete; nor does it agree any better than 
those before mentioned with the simple account in Acts xx. 3, 4. 
For péAdorte dvdyeobat does not surely mean: at the moment when 
the apostle was about to reach the high sea ? And éyéveto yvoyn Tob 
vmooTpépey Sid Maxedoviac does not surely imply; the apostle had 
sailed to Hpirus in order to pass the winter there, and afterwards 
to return through Macedonia; but, that he chose to perform the 
journey by land rather than by sea. 

But against all these views, which would bring the apostle’s visit 
to Crete and the date of the epistle within the period described by 
the Acts of the Apostles, might be urged, not merely the circum- 
stance that it were strange to find in Acts xxvil. 7, seq., no meation 
made of Christians in Crete, if indeed the apostle had laboured 
there before and Titus had set churches in order, I lay no particu- 
lar stress on that ; but it appears to me that the close kindred rela- 
tion which the Pastoral Epistles bear to one another in form and 
matter would remain unaccountable in spite of all that Hemsen 
says to the contrary, if the Epistle to Titus were separated from the 
others by any considerable period of time ; as De Wette also ad- 
mits, Comp. the General Introduction, And what special objection 
can be drawn from the epistle itself, against the supposition of its 
having been written during the period between the first and second 
imprisonment (the possibility of a second imprisonment being once 
granted)? In the personal references no contradiction can be discoy- 
ered ; the apostle had already been long acquainted with Apollos ; and, 
with the manner in which Tychicus is mentioned, Ephes. vi. 21; 
Col. iv. 7, correspond. The apostle’s return to the east is rendered 
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certain by Phil. i. 25; 11. 24; Philem. 22. The visit to Crete then 
finds a natural occasion in Acts xxvii. 7, seq. Matthies, a decided 
opponent of this view, thinks, that a journey comprehending such a 
circuit from east to west must have been fruitful in events; the 
period between the first and second imprisonment was that in which 
the distresses of the Christians were severer than ever ; and yet no 
word of all this is found in the epistle. But the reason of this ap- 
pears at once, if the apostle after he was liberated was with Titus 
in Crete, All that he had to communicate on these subjects would 
thus have been told to Titus before. If, however, as Iam constrained 
to think, on the ground of the passages in the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians and in the Epistle to Philemon, the apostle went to Crete im- 
mediately after being liberated, and not first to Spain, he would then 
have nothing to tell about a journey extending from east to west. 
If the epistle, moreover, is from beginning to end purely an offi- 
cial communication designed to give the necessary instructions and 
hints to Titus in a concise form ; what place is there in it for 
such accounts as those to which Matthies refers ? Comp. here also 
what is said in the General Introduction. When, however, Mat- 
thies goes on to say, that the planting of the Cretan churches, the 
place from which the epistle was written, as well as the apostle’s 
stay (in Nicopolis ?), must remain in deep obscurity, we would refer 
in reply to the General Introduction, where it has been shewn how 
fully on our hypothesis all the data of the Pastoral Epistles har- 
monize with each other.* 


II. CriricaAL OBJECTIONS, 


Those which are urged specially against this epistle, and in par- 
ticular against its historical intimations, are the following (comp. 
De Wette, p. 1, seq., of his commentary). 

1. The epistle can find no place in the history of the apostle’s 
life ; in reply to which all that is necessary has been said in the 
General Introduction. 

2. It is said to have been written shortly after the planting of 
the churches in Crete, and before they were fully settled. But with 
this do not, agree the complaints which we find in the epistle of the 
number of heretics in Crete, and their pernicious influence (i. 10, seq.), 
insomuch that even in the choice of a presbyter it was to be a ques- 
tion, whether he held fast the true doctrine (i. 9). ‘ How could 
such a reaction be formed so speedily in the bosom of the Cretan 
Christianity ? And if it be supposed that those heretics were 
strangers who had forced themselves in on the church, they must at 


* Compare the appendix at the conclusion of the epistle. 
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least have plied their disorderly course for some length of time, so 
that the epistle could not have been written shortly after the plant- 
ing of Christianity in the island.” To this we reply, that De 
Wette himself shews that Christianity cannot have been planted for 
the first time in Crete shortly before by the apostle. It is thus quite 
unnecessary to suppose that such a reaction was formed so speedily ; 
it may have been formed long before. Hence the conjecture is also 
unnecessary, that strangers intruded themselves on the church, who 
yet must have pursued their disorderly course for some length of 
time, according to which the epistle cannot have been written shortly 
after the planting of Christianity in the island. It was, in fact, not 
written shortly after the planting of Christianity ; for the apostle 
iid not plant it, but found it already there. His epistle, which was 
written shortly after his departure from Crete, was not therefore 
written shortly after the planting of Christianity there, and the 
“heresy” did not first make its appearance after his departure ; on 
the contrary, the apostle knows it from personal observation, from 
having seen it for some length of time, as even De Wette main- 
tains, p. 2. Finally, nothing is said in the epistle of a heresy pro- 
perly so called. It is evident then, that in order to the removal of 
these objections, the critics who urge them need only to give credit 
to the statements of the epistle itself, which they themselves ac- 
knowledge, against their supposition that it was the apostle who 
planted Christianity in Crete, for which there is no foundation in the 
epistle. 

3. The great success which is said to have attended the apostle 
in Crete, implies such a measure of receptivity for the gospel on the 
part of the inhabitants, as gives an appearance of injustice to the 
charge brought against the Cretans in i, 12, seq., as to their de- 
praved disposition, a charge too founded on foreign testimony, Yor 
the same reason the absence of all joyful and thankful acknowledg- 
ment on the part of the apostle seems strange. In the Epistle to 
the Galatians, although the first part is not written in a tone of 
grateful acknowledgment, there are still not wanting many kind 
and confidential expressions. ‘To this we reply: that this epistle, 
unlike that to the Galatians, was not addressed to the church. If 
this had been the case, then doubtless it would have contained ex- 
pressions of the same nature. Chiefly however: from what source 
do we learn of the great success which Paul had at Crete? The 
epistle says nothing of this: it does not represent the spread of the 
gospel there as the work of the apostle at all. On the contrary, the 
apostle had there observed grevious corruptions in the Christian 
life, as De Wette himself admits, and was not able entirely to put 
them down during his stay ; wherefore he left Titus behind to set 
in order what was still wanting. The charge against the national 
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character of the Cretans may therefore have been well founded, a 
charge confirmed, too, from other sources. There appears the 
utmost propriety in the apostle’s making this charge to rest on 
foreign testimony, that, namely, of a poet who was regarded by 
themselves as a prophet. 

4, But the moral and ecclesiastical state of the Cretan Chris- 
tians, implies that Christianity must have existed for a greater 
length of time there ; in proof of which reference is most justly 
made to the words of i. 6, having believing children, and to the 
moral qualifications that are elsewhere laid down there. To this we 
have nothing to say, but to accept it as an acknowledgment of our 
assertion. ‘he critics have not been able even in the remotest de- 
gree to prove that it cannot have been so, and that the apostle 
must have been the first. who carried the news of the gospel to 
Crete ; comp. Acts ii. 11, and on i. 5 of this epistle. 

5. It is remarkable, as the epistle was written soon after the 
apostle had been in Crete, that we find in it not a single allusion to 
what he experienced and did there, etc. Quite different is the case 
in 1 Thess. To this objection also what has been already said ap- 
plies, viz., that the apostle does not write to the Cretans, In that 
case, probably such allnsions would not have been wanting. It 
was unnecessary for the apostle to speak of these things to Titus, 
who had been in Crete at the same time with himself, and had seen 
and heard everything along with him. 

6. It is objected that the epistle does not answer its end, or cor- 
respond to the relation between the writer and the receiver. What 
is said as to the qualifications to be looked for in the choice of pres- 
byters is self-evident. The same may be said of the other point, 
namely, the refutation of the heretics. As on the one hand, they 
themselves are indistinctly characterised, so on the other nothing is 
said in opposition to them which might serve as a suitable refuta- 
tion. This end is not served by what is said in 1, 15 on things pure 
and impure, or by the superficial moral rules in 11, 1-10, coupled 
with the reference to the practical spirit of Christianity 1. 11-14. 
Such are the objections made by the critics, who here and there 
also make trifling admissions. With regard to the charge that i. 
5-9, ii. 1-3, is too general and self-evident, we have endeavoured 
to reply to it in the exposition. Further, that the moral precepts 
in ii. 1, seq., are superficial, and not founded on any principle, 1s, 
when viewed in the light of vers. 11-14, altogether incorrect. In 
general it is a strange method, to aim at establishing conclusions 
regarding the genuineness of an epistle, on the ground of its contain- 
ing what is otherwise known or unknown. That method alone can 
be the just one, which inquires whether the contents of the epistle 
correspond to the state of things with which it deals. If this state 
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of things render it necessary to lay an emphasis on things already 
known, no one surely is entitled to take offence at the fact of 
their being already known. We only add that Schleiermacher 
(Sendschreiber, p. 195) acknowledges how characteristic are the 
precepts in the epistle to Titus, according to the distinctions of 
sex and age. Here then also we have arbitrary suppositions of 
the critics, which they have only to sacrifice to the real contents 
of the epistle, in order to come at the truth. Again it is 
said that the heretics are indistinctly characterized. We have 
already seen, and the exposition will further shew, what a distinct 
picture is drawn in this epistle of the corruptions of the Cretan 
Christians. If, however, it is Gnostics similar to those of the second 
century (De Wette), or even these themselves (Baur) that are 
meant, then we freely confess that they are not only indistinctly, but 
very indistinctly characterized. It is, moreover, remarkable that 
De Wette should here say that the heretics are “ indistinctly” char- 
acterized, after saying that the apostle wrote concerning them with 
“a knowledge which presupposed a lengthened observation of 
them” (p. 2.) A similar reply is to be made to the objection, that 
this epistle contains nothing in opposition to these heretics that 
might serve as an apt refutation of their errors, and that this desid- 
eratum is not supplied by the “ superficial and familiar moral pre- 
cepts,” in ii, 1-10; ii. 1, seq. ‘This opinion is founded on the 
erroneous supposition that the Pastoral Epistles aim at refuting a 
dogmatical system, What the apostle says on “the heresy,” is 
more by way of characterizing than of refuting it ; besides, ii, 1, seq. 
is not in the remotest way intended to serve as a refutation of her- 
esies. Here also are manifest the false assumptions. The epistle 
becomes altogether unintelligible on the supposition of its having 
been written in the second century for the purpose of combating 
the Gnostics and promoting hierarchical tendencies, on which comp. 
the General Introduction, § 3. 
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§ 1. InscrIprion AND SALUTATION. 
Ga. 1-4.) 


THE inscription and salutation are in the apostle’s usual manner. 
He designates himself by his apostolical office, whence flows his 
authority to give the instructions and exhortations that follow. He 
then names the person to whom the epistle is addressed, with a refer- 
ence to the relation in which he stands to him, and ends with the 
usual apostolical salutation. ‘The commencement of this epistle 
bears a close resemblance to that of the Epistle to the Romans, and 
the Epistle to the Galatians, inasmuch as in these epistles also the 
designation drdéorodo¢ is more exactly defined. And it may be in- 
ferred from this that here also, as in them, the more full and defini- 
tive representation of the apostle’s apostolic office, stands in closest 
connexion with the design of the epistle, and as it were a compre- 
hensive index to its contents. But while in its opening this epistle 
bears as a whole a common stamp with the others, it displays here 
also along with this similarity, the peculiarity which belongs to its 
contents, and consequently to its form ; and that in a manner at 
at once so easy, and so decided, as to be altogether unaccountable 
in an imitator of the apostle’s epistles, who wished to conceal 
himself. For what could have been easier and more natural, than 
for an imitator to avoid such peculiarities as servant of God, God 
our Saviour, Christ our Saviour, and in these also to adhere to the 
pattern presented in the rest of the apostle’s epistles ? 

Ver, 1— Paul, a servant of God, and an apostle of Jesus Christ, 
etc. AovdAog Geod here, in the same sense as in Acts xvi. 17; Rev. i. 
1, xv. 3, x. 7, etc, not as in 1 Pet. ii. 16; Rev. vii. 83, etc. It is the 
more general designation of the office, which finds its special ex- 
pression in what follows, namely dzéotoAoc, etc. Hence Calvin 
justly observes: he thus descends from the genus to the species. 
The two predicates by which the apostle here designates himself, 
occur nowhere else in the same connexion. Even the expression 
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servant of God, is not used by the apostle elsewhere in this particu- 
lar sense ; although we find servant of Jesus Christ in Rom. i, 1. ; 
Gal. i. 10; Phil. i. 1, as the more general form of his official desig- 
nation, and also as designating the relation in which the Christian as 
such stands to Christ as his Lord, 1 Cor. vii. 22 ; Eph. vi. 6 ; in both 
these passages, however, the context gives special occasion to this 
appellation. Rom. i. 1 has most similarity to this passage, as there 
the apostle first represents himself generally as the servant of Jesus 
Christ, and then in like manner adds the more special designation, 
called to be an apostle. If it was his design in this passage to re- 
present his office in its twofold aspect, with reference both to God 
and to Christ, we find the complete counterpart of this in Rom. 1. 
1, where, with reference to the former he calls himself, servant, with 
reference to the latter, apostle. It may be said with truth that the 
apostle must thus express himself according to his usual manner. 
The only question is, why he here in particular designates his office 
in this twofold aspect. To this it has been answered that he has 
already in his eye the Jewish opponents, in opposition to whom he 
aims at establishing his own authority and that of Titus; or he so 
characterizes himself on account of the church, and in order that 
by this appeal to his own dignity and authority, more weight and 
value might be imparted to the arrangements of Titus, who was 
commissioned by him. But the epistle was not written for the 
church, and much less for the opponents, so as to give any occasion 
for confirming his authority and that of Titus ; it was written only 
to and for Titus, with reference to whom there was no necessity for 
any such attestation of the apostle’s official standing, It might 
indeed be supposed, nevertheless, that the thought of those Jewish 
teachers called forth in the apostle’s mind the consciousness, that as 
he was an apostle of Jesus Christ, so was he also and therewith a 
servant of God; and thus, while he refers to his calling, in which 
the exhortations that follow have their ground, he calls himself a 
servant of God as well as an apostle of Jesus Christ. But are we 
not here within the sphere which belongs to a writer’s individuality, 
and where explanation finds its limit ? Who will venture to ex- 
plain the reason why the apostle designates himself in Rom. i. 1, 
by servant of Jesus Christ, in 1 Cor. i. 1, by called to be an apostle, 
in 2 Cor. i. 1, by apostle? (Aé after dréatodo¢ is not to be under- 
stood as expressing opposition, but serves merely to introduce sorne- 
thing different, Winer’s Gr., § 53, 7.) On the other hand, the 
design of the following expressions which more exactly define dré0- 
todo¢ is manifest : according to the faith of God’s elect, etc. We have 
already noticed the similarity here to Rom. i.1, seq. ; Gal. i. 1, seq. 
The relation of these words to the subsequent contents of the epis- 
tle is not to be mistaken. They describe the end of his apostolic 
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office as the producing of faith in the elect of God, and the knowl- 
edge of the truth, whilst the subject matter of his preaching, with 
which he was entrusted, according to the commandment of God our 
Saviour, is described as the hope of eternal life, which God that 
cannot lie, promised before the world began, but hath in his own 
time manifested his word through the preaching which is committed 
to the apostle. The manner in which the apostle here more exactly 
defines his office, can be understood only by contrast with those 
whose knowledge was not directed to the truth that leads to godli- 
ness, and whose doctrine had not for its essential contents the hope 
of eternal life. And errors of this kind are in fact represented in 
the epistle, 1, 10-16, 11, 8-11. And besides the particular passages 
which directly refer to those corruptions, the whole epistle is but an 
efflux and evidence of the apostolic calling, which has for its end 
the faith of the elect, and the knowledge of the truth according to 
godliness, and the hope of eternal life for its essential import. On 
the construction of vers. 1-8, which proceed without interruption, 
see Winer’s Gr., § 62, 4, p. 499. In particular, it is to be observed 
thati cand WOTey sais. s J). wat ériyvwowy do not mean “ according to, 
or in conformity with” the faith and the knowledge. The faith and 
knowledge of individuals, are not the rule or measure of the apos- 
tle’s office. The true rendering of xara is “ for, to,” by way of dis- 
tinction. Comp. Winer’s Gr., § 49, d., p. 358 ; 2 Tim. i.1; 2 Cor. 
xi. 6. It occurs nowhere else in connexion with dmdoroAoc. On the 
absence of the article with the following nouns, rior, éniyvwour, 
éxdextov, comp. Winer’s Gr., § 19, 2 b., with eod, § 19, 1, Anm., 
with davjOea, ibid—Kara riot éxAextdv Ocod.—The expression 
éxAexroi is transferred from the Old Testament Israel to that under 
the New Testament dispensation ; comp. Deut. xvi, 2,21; Ps. cv. 
43, cvi. 5, etc., mins. This designation has its ceaiad not in 
eae Belaaraie to those who are thus distinguished, but in the 
eternal act of the Divine will, the mpé6eo1c, Rom. viii. 28, or idéa 
mpodeotc, 2 Tim. i, 9, in virtue ‘of which they are fore-ordained in 
Christ to salvation. How the predestination is realized in time is 
shewn in Rom, vill. 30, compared with Luke xviii. 7; Rom. viii. 33; 
Col. ii. 12, etc. Matthies observes on this expression, that the dif- 
ficulty in the way of taking «ard as a final preposition is shewn by 
this, namely, that é«Aexrot must then either be understood of those 
whoare not Christians, but are to be brought to the faith according to 
the Divine decree, or if it be understood of Christians, that «ata re- 
quires an extension of the sense, namely, “ for the furtherance of 
the faith of the elect.” But card means generally, “for, to.” The 
sense is: the faith of the elect is aimed at.—’ExAextoi, however— 
which, as the parallel member, ei¢ éxiyvwory, etc., proves, is to be 
taken quite generally, not with reference to certain individuals— 
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signifies neither Christians nor not Christians, but such as are 
chosen of God to salvation. The faith of the elect of God is the 
destination of the apostle’s office ; it is all one whether the xAjoug 
has already taken effect in them or not. For, that his apostolical 
office hath this end and design also with regard to those who are al- 
ready Christians, is plain from Phil. i. 5, etc. De Wette’s suppo- 
sition of a prolepsis, in support of which he adduces 2 Tim. ii. 10 ; 
Acts xiii. 48, is therefore unnecessary. The first of these passages is 
in regard to this point quite the same with the present, and the secoud 
shews, how all faith on the part of individuals rests on the Divine 
fore-ordination, which manifests itself in their becoming believers ; 
so that they do not become elect by their faith, but become believers 
because they are elect. Comp. Eph. i. 4, and on the whole subject 
Rom. i. 5. When, moreover, we consider the reference to the pe- 
culiar error combated in the epistle, in this more full and exact 
representation of the apostolical office, which comes out especially in 
the parallel clause xai éxiyvwou, etc., we cannot help thinking that 
this expression also, elect of God, is used in opposition to those 
whose faith rested on no such election of God.—Kai éniyvwar, etc.; 
in these words the apostle denotes the second thing at which his 
office aims. By this éréyvwotc is meant a knowledge resting on faith, 
and penetrating ever farther and farther into the truth. Comp. 
Phil. i. 9. For ériyvworg is, as Wahl observes: Plena et accurata 
cognitio, Comp. on éxiyvwocc, Harless on Eph. i. 17, p. 95, seq. On 
dAjdea, the Christian truth, comp. Eph. i. 13. This truth is more 
exactly defined in the words which follow, as a truth which leads to 
godliness. On the article coming after the noun in dA7Geiac, comp. 
Winer’s Gr. § 20, 4. It is the opposite of a knowledge which has 
not to do with the truth that leads to godliness, but that leads away 
from this, i. 11; i. 16, etc. Kard, as before, comp. 1 Tim. vi. 3. 
Here also Matthies takes card in the sense of ‘‘ comformable to,” 
although he understands by @7j0eca evangelical truth, as if the god- 
liness to which this truth alone can lead, were a rule lying beyond it. 
EvoéBera is not used by the apostle except in the Pastoral Epistles ; 
it is found, however, in Acts ili, 12; 2 Pet. i. 8, 6, and in other 
places. On the other hand we find evoeZetv in an address by the 
apostle, Acts xvii, 22; and in like manner evoeG7jc, Acts xxii. 12 ; 
doeB7jc, Rom. iv. 5, v. 6 ; doéBeca, Rom. i. 18, xi. 26. If the apostle 
had to combat in the Pastoral Epistles an error which tended to 
doéBeva (2 Tim. i. 16), as is abundantly evident from the represen- 
tation which is given of the opponents therein referred to, it is easy 
to account for the frequent occurrence of the term evoéBeva in these 
epistles ; it thus belongs to those expressions, the use of which is 
at once explained by a reference to the state of things which the 
ipostle had in his eye. And what more natural than that the 
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apostle who, at Rom. iv. 5, v. 6, denotes the state of men previous 
to conversion by the term doeBjc, should use the term evoéBeva in 
opposition to those errors which result in a knowledge morally un- 
fruitful, and lead away from a moral course, when he is laying stress 
on the moral aspect of Christianity, seeing that this term denotes 
the opposite of that which he expresses by doeBj¢ and doéBera (Rom. 
i. 18), and which he here finds fault with in his opponents ? If 
aoéBera, as the reverse of the evoéGeca here used, is a Pauline expres- 
sion, then evoéBeva cannot, as De Wette maintains, be an unpauline 
expression and idea ; and its use is fully accounted for by the errors 
which are combated. Or, should the apostle have used the expres- 
slons Je@ Aatpevery or dovAevetv, in opposition to the morally unfruit- 
ful, or rather altogether immoral course of those pataoAdyo ; 
expressions which De Wette says he might have used, but which 
would only by possibility have conveyed his meaning, inasmuch as 
De Wette himself admits, that no expression can be found in the 
other epistles to denote that which the apostle had to say in the 
given circumstances ? On the idea implied in evoéBera, comp. ii. 11, 
125 thy Dam a5: 

Ver. 2.—In hope of eternal life, etc. These words, as De Wette 
has already observed, are to be understood neither as more exactly 
determining the godliness, nor the truth which leads to godliness. 
For what proper sense do the words receive from Matthies’ explana- 
tion: ‘* the truth which is conformable to piety derives its existence 
from the hope of eternal life?” Is not the dA7j$eva represented as 
the objective truth ; on which the by-clause 7 kar’ etoéBevay can 
make no alteration ? Nor can these words be connected with dzé0- 
toAo¢, for in this case the co-ordinate position of éxit with xara, 
would haye been signified by a dé or in some such way. It only re- 
mains then with De Wette to connect én’ éAnid: with the whole 
sentence kata tiotwv, etc., or with the second member, kai ériyywour, 
The latter seems to me the more natural. The apostle has just said 
what that is, which is the aim of his office, namely, the faith of the 
elect, and the knowledge of the truth according to godliness ; and 
he might have mentioned as a third thing at which the apostolical 
office aims, the hope of eternal life. But he prefers, after having 
in the words, truth which leads to godliness, more exactly deter- 
mined the subject matter of this knowledge, to mention the third 
thing likewise in its relation to the knowledge thus determined ; it 
is a knowledge the subject matter of which is that truth, and the 
ground and condition of which is the hope of eternal life, by which 
it is borne up and directed. ’Emni I take in the sense “on or with ;” 
comp. Winer’s Gr., § 48, c¢., p. 351. Olshausen, the end; ‘“‘to- 
wards the hope.” On the idea expressed in Gw7) aidviog compare iii. 
7. There lies in the words én’ éArié:, a further opposition to that 
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vain talking, i. 10; iii. 9, which discloses nothing of this hope of 
eternal life. Very little weight will be given to De Wette’s objec- 
tion, that the apostle never makes eternal life the subject of hope, 
and of Old Testament prophecies. Is not this eternal life repre- 
sented as the end of all our striving in Rom. ii. 7; Gal. vi. 8, ete., 
as the sum of that which Christ hath obtained for us, Rom. vy. 21, 
vi. 23? Why then may he not represent it here as the object of 
Christian hope, and as the sum of all the Divine promises ? The 
single passage, Rom, vi. 23, the gift of God is eternal life in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, is sufficient to justify this. The apostle then char- 
acterizes this $w7 aidvioc—for the 7jv refers to it—as the subject of 
promise by the infallible God, mpd ypovwv aiwviwy, *EnnyyetAato in 
the sense of promise, as used elsewhere by the apostle, Rom. iv. 20; 
Gal. iii. 19. ’Avevdyj¢ only here ; with respect to the idea, comp. 
Heb. vi. 18; Rom. iii. 4, xi. 29; 1 Cor. 1.9. Tlpo ypéver aiwviwy 
may denote either what has been before all time, as in 2 Tim. i. 9 
= mpd Tv aidvwv, 1 Cor. ii. T, or what has been done before ever- 
lasting, 7. e.., very ancient times. This indeterminateness has its 
ground, in the absence of the article being possible in each of the 
two cases. The sense of the passage is therefore not at once to be 
determined by a comparison with 2 Tim. i. 9, 10, and Rom. xvi. 25, 
where ypévar aidvioe occurs, but solely trom the context. We have 
in the passage a double antithesis composed of ényyyetAaro and 
edavépwoe, and of xpdvwv aiwviwy and katpoig idiotc, Now while the 
last expression does not necessitate our supposing as its opposite that 
which has preceded all time, the first expression is decidedly against 
its interpretation ; for émayyéAAe00a can by no means be used to de- 
note a promise of eternal life made before all time, and recourse 
must then be had to the grammatically incorrect rendering : : pro- 
mittere decrevit (Heydenreich.) It may be so explained i in 2 Tim. 
i. 9 (comp. the exposition), but, while do#eicay in that passage may 
correspond to this act before all time, érayyéAAcoOat does not ; and 
so with the analogous passages, Eph. ii. 9, the mystery which was 
hid in God, ard tév aldvwv, Rom. xvi. 25, the mystery which was 
kept secret, xpovolg aluviors, 1 Con eT 3 Col, 1, 26; Eph. i. 4, hath 
chosen us in him, mp0 kataBoAjc Koouov, All these pastages, as they 
agree with 2 Tim. i. 9, so they as directly contradict the sentiment 
dhat the ¢w7 aidéviog was before all time the subject of a Divine 
promise ; for then a mystery sealed or hid in God, aro tv alovoy, 
would be impossible. So also De Wette. Olsheuees appears ie 
understand the expression of the Divine decree, as he refers to Eph. 
iii, 11; 2 Tim. i. 9; De Wette, on the contrary, refers justly to 
Gate 70; Rom. i. 2. Ar’ aldvoc in the former of these passages 
has substantially the same sense as the clause here. It corresponds 
to the aim of the passage, which represents that which is now re- 
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vealed as a thing long before promised, to refer it with Grotius to 
the earliest promises of salvation, which is here denoted by ¢w7 
aidvoc, The whole by-clause, however, has undoubtedly for its 
object to bring into view the greatness and importance of that which 
is now made manifest, inasmuch as it forms the essential subject 
matter of the apostle’s preaching, and must form also, as the hope 
of eternal life, the fundamental tone of mind in the Christian, 
li. 13. 

Ver. 3.—Hath manifested. The strict antithesis to this is the 
expression hid, in Col. i. 26, etc., which again is perceptible in every 
other modification of this antithesis, comp. Rom, xvi. 25, 26 ; 2 Tim. 
i.9,10. Thus in our passage the term promised marks the rela- 
tively hid, and the fulfilment of the promise is the manifestation, as 
the full revelation of the thing promised. That avepodv in the same 
connexion as here is an expression familiar to the apostle, is shewn by 
the passages above cited. Kazpotc idiovc—xatpo¢ properly ‘‘ measure” 
consequently not synonymous with the preceding ypovoc, but denoting 
the right point of time ; xapot, the seasonable times, comp. Meyer 
on Acts i. 7. ‘Idiovc, with retrospective reference to the subject, 
namely, God, denoting the times appointed by him, Actsi. 7; 1 
Tim, vi. 15. The word is here used in its original signification, 
from which its other meanings, “fit, adapted to,” are derived. On 
the sense of the whole expression, comp. Gal.iv.4. Tov Adyor abrod 
here takes the place of the preceding jj». It will be seen at once 
why the apostle changes the object, or rather its designation: eter- 
nal life is still in its manifestation future, and is revealed only as 
Adyoc. From this it follows that the eternal life is to be understood 
as specifically included in the word, Rom. vi. 23 ; comp, Winer’s 
Gr., § 68,1, 1.1, p. 501. It is therefore incorrect to understand 
the expression Tov Adyoy avrov as standing in opposition to ¢w7) ald- 
voc. But this word, it is added, is revealed év xypiywatt, by which 
is to be understood the apostolical annunciation quite generally, in 
the form of an annunciation of salvation; so k/jpvyya, 2 Tim. iv. 
17; 1 Cor.1.21. Which is committed to me, the apostle adds this 
to express that that eternal life long since promised, and now mani- 
fested, is the subject-matter of his preaching. On the construction 
of émorevOnv, comp. Gal. ii. T; 1 Cor. ix. 17. Winer’s Gr., § 39, 1, 
p. 232. According to the commandment of God, etc., in like man-~ 
ner, Rom. xvi. 26 ; 2 Cor. viii. 8 ; 1 Cor. vii. 6,25. The more com- 
mon expression in this connexion, namely, according to the will of 
God, is found also in the Pastoral Epistles, 2 Tim.,i.1. To God, 
the appellation owr Saviour is added. The same designation of 
God is found in Luke i. 47, and Jude 25, and frequently in the 
Septuagint, as the translation of the Hebrew »%:, mm¥> and the like, 
Ps. xxiv. 5; Is. xii. 2, xlv. 15, 21; then also in Sir. li. 1, comp. 
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Wahl ; in the Pastoral Epistles, 1 Tim. 1, ii. 3, iv. 10 ; Tit. ii. 10, 
iii. 4; in like manner it is often used of Christ, Tit. i. 4, ii. 13, iii. 
6; 2 Tim. i. 10; as also elsewhere in the epistles of the apostle, 
Kph. v. 23 ; Phil. iii. 20 ; and likewise in John iv, 42; Acts v. 31; 
2 Pet.i.1, etc. The Pastoral Epistles then contain the ordinary 
use of the word in common with the other epistles of Paul, the 
more extraordinary use as applied to God, at least in common with 
the New Testament writings, and the usage of the Old Testament. 
The idea itself, expressed by the word, is altogether Pauline ; comp. 
2 Cor. v.19: God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, 
etc. How then should the expression itself, or the frequent use of 
it in the Pastoral Epistles (it occurs in all six times) prove anything 
against their genuineness ? Is it an evidence of the spuriousness of 
the Epistle to the Philippians, that the term ovvaAé occurs only 
there, and occurs there several times ? Comp., besides, the General 
Introduction.* 

Ver. 4.—The person is here designated to whom the epistle is 
addressed : to Titus, mine own son, etc, It is therefore arbitrary 
to suppose the epistle written at the same time for the church. 
The benediction at the close by no means requires this supposition, 
comp. infra. The contents of the epistle, too, as we shall see, accord 
only with the view of its having been addressed to Titus, i. 12, seq. 
Son, comp. 1 Cor. iv. 17 ; Philem. 10, points to the conversion of 
Titus, through the apostle. Ivjovoc, genuine, comp. Phil. iv. 3; on 
the whole expression see 1 Tim.i.2. According to the common 
faith, belongs not to té«vov alone, but to the expression as a whole. 
He is a genuine son in virtue of the common faith. Chrysostom’s 
remark is substantially correct, 76 kata tHv mioTw eineiv tiv adergo- 
tra Wvigato, but corresponding less closely to the idea of the apostle, 
inasmuch as the kata serves more exactly to determine the pre- 
ceding expression. De Wette’s opinion, however, that «ata r. 7. 
is inappropriate as corresponding rather to ddehpée, is without 
foundation. The earthly father might designate his child by 
yvijovov Téxvov Kata Kowvov aina, with as “touch propriety as a brother 
designates his brother by yvjovov ddeApov Kara xowodv aiva. Upon 
this follows the usual apostolical salutation. “EAeoc, which we find 
in 1 Tim. i, 2; 2 Tim. i. 2, is spurious in this passage, according to 
C.**D.E.F.G., etc., comp. Tischendorf. The clause our Saviour, 


* De Wette considers what is said in this inscription, vers. 2 and 3, by way of con 
firming the apostle’s official authority, to be unsuitable, on the supposition of its having 
been intended for Timothy. But according to the interpretation given above, vers. 2 and 
3 are not intended to confirm, but rather to characterize the apostolic office in a manner 
corresponding to the contents of the epistle. That the writer designates himself as an 
apostle, cannot appear unsuitable in an epistle, which as an official communication is, 
from begiuning to end, an expression of apostolic authority. 
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added to Jesus Christ, is peculiar to this passage, for in 1 Tim. i. 2, 
2 Tim, i.2, the common expression our Lord is used. On yaprc, etc., 
comp. Olshausen at Rom. i. 7. 


§ 2. InstrucTIONS IN REGARD TO THE APPOINTMENT OF 
PRESBYTERS, 


(i. 5-16.) 


The apostle begins by reminding Titus of the commission given 
him to ordain presbyters, ver. 5 ; he then in vers. 6-8 specifies the 
qualifications of a presbyter in a moral point of view, then with 
respect to doctrine, ver. 9, and confirms the necessity of these quali- 
fications, vers. 10-16, by a reference to the circumstances of the 
Cretan Christians, which demand on the part of the presbyter, a de- 
cided adherence to the true and sound doctrine, and an energetic 
application of it. 

Ver. 5—The apostle enters forthwith in medias res, as at Gal. 1. 
6. For this cause have I left thee in Crete, that thou mightest set 
in order what is yet wanting, and appoint elders in every city (from 
city to city) as I had instructed thee. De Wette thinks that the 
words seem to imply, that Paul now for the first time makes Titus 
aware of his object in leaving him in Crete. Erroneously, even as 
shewn by the words, as I had instructed thee ; but also apart from 
this. For when the apostle sets himself to give Titus further direc- 
tions as to the execution of the commission which he had received, 
what more natural than that he should state in the outset the com- 
mission itself, as the theme, so to speak, of what follows? The 
assertion is therefore well founded, which critics have urged strongly 
for a negative purpose, namely, that the epistle was written soon 
after the apostle’s departure from Crete ; since it.is presupposed 
that Titus had not yet fulfilled the commission given to him. But 
the difficulties which are built on this fact, have their ground prop- 
erly not in the fact itself, that the epistle was written shortly after 
the apostle’s departure, but in the false premises that Christianity 
was first planted and propagated in Crete by the apostle ; while its 

contents compel us to suppose that Christianity had already existed 
in Crete for some length of time. Need we then maintain that, 
because this epistle presents unmistakeable traces of an earlier ex- 
istence of Christianity in Crete, it is therefore not genuine ? Is it 
inconceivable that, as in so many other places (Acts viii. 4, seq., ix. 
31, seq., xi. 19, seq.), in Pheenicia, Cyprus, Antioch, so also in 
Crete, the gospel was first announced, not by an apostle, but by 
some other instrumentality, which was followed up by apostolical 
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agency, purifying, confirming, uniting, and setting in order the ele- 
ments already existing ? It is certain that the number of Jews 
in Crete was very large, as may be seen from i. 10 compared with 
Acts xi. 19. Acts ii. 11 shews that Cretans were present at the 
Pentecostal miracle. Might not the seed of Christianity have been 
transplanted to Crete at that time, while, by the subsequent inter- 
course of the Jews of that island with Jerusalem, and its proximity 
to Greece, it might have been further spread ? How far these hy- 
potheses may be true is to us a matter of indifference ; so much at 
least is shewn, that the traces of Christianity’s having existed in 
Crete for some length of time, furnish no decisive evidence against 
the genuineness of this epistle. In what way, however, the special 
objections which critics have brought forward, are removed by this 
the true view of the case which the epistle itself presents to us, has 
been already shewn in the Introduction, and will be further con- 
firmed in the exposition of particular passages, 

We suppose, then, that the apostle, on his arrival at Crete, found 
Christianity already planted and propagated there. But beside the 
truth, and connected with it, he found also many corruptions spring- 
ing chiefly from Jewish-Christians ; much idle talking, foolish dis- 
putation on subjects having nothing in common with the morally 
renewing and quickening power of the truth ; much that was morally 
lax and altogether immoral in conduct. The faith was there, but 
there was a want of soundness in the faith. In like manner, in con- 
sequence of the absence of apostolical guidance hitherto, there was 
a want of all church order and government. The apostle, during 
his short stay, set himself to remedy these defects, and to advance 
the Christianity of Crete both in respect of its external form and 
internal nature. His work, however, was not fully accomplished 
when he had to leave the island. He, therefore, left Titus behind, 
not as bishop or as archbishop, but, if we may use an expression 
belonging to a later period, as apostolical delegate, that he might 
set in order what was still wanting, and in particular ordain presby- 
ters from city to city. For we may well suppose, that it was not 
the outward organization of a church which the apostle had seen to 
be above all wanting in Crete, but that he had sought chiefly to 
improve the Christianity itself which he found there, so that the 
former was for the most part what he had left over to Titus. For 
the most part—for that this did not exhaust his commission, is evi- 
dent from i, 13, chap. ii. and iii, The apostle wrote this epistle in 
order to give him instructions as to the manner in which he should 
fulfil his commission. It has indeed been thought strange that the 
apostle should have written such an epistle to Titus so soon after 
having left Crete, and that he did not say to Titus by word of mouth 
what he found necessary, before his departure. We may confidently 
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leave this objection to itself, if only the contents of the epistle itself 
are found to be appropriate, and to correspond to the state of things 
that existed. 

For this cause I left thee, etc.: thus the apostle begins. Instead 
of xarédvtov, the reading dmédurov is confirmed by preponderating 
authorities. The words, for this cause, point emphatically to the 
following sentence which states the object for which Titus was left 
behind. This is denoted by the words, that thou mightest set in 
order. Here also the reading wavers between éridvopOaoy as middle, 
and énd.op8éoyc, which is supported by A.D.*E., etc. Lachmann 
has decided for the latter, and Tischendorf, in his latest edition, for 
the former. On grammatical grounds, the active is certainly to be 
preferred, comp. Winer’s Gr., § 38, 6, p. 230. Nothing in reply to 
the question, what did the apostle himself accomplish, can be ob- 
tained from the expression ta Aeivovra in itself. It only says: Titus 
is to bring completely into order what it was not possible for the 
apostle to set in order. The following «aé brings into prominence 
one deficiency, and which Titus was to remedy, namely, a church 
government, ‘To introduce such a church order, after the pattern 
of other Christian churches (1 Tim. iv. 14), is the first and the chief 
part of his commission. From city to city (xara méduv, Acts xv. 21, 
etc.), where Christians are to be found (xar’ éxnAnotay, Acts xiv. 28), 
is he to appoint presbyters, as the apostle on leaving Crete, had in- 
structed him (dcatdécoowae found elsewhere in 1 Cor. vii. 17, ix. 81). 
De Wette observes quite correctly in regard to the oc, that it refers 
not merely to the that, but also to the how, which latter is further 
laid down in the statement of the qualifications of those who are to 
be chosen, Kaiornu, properly to ‘‘set down,” = “ to appoint.” 
So, frequently, Luke xii. 14 ; Acts vii. 10, etc. Compare, chiefly, 
Acts vi. 3, where the same expression is used of the deacons who 
are to be appointed. The expression throws no light on the question 
whether this appointment of presbyters was to be with or without 
the co-operation of the church. In the passage last adduced, xa@co- 
Tdvat expresses an act common to the apostle and the church. In 
Acts xiv. 23 we read xepotovicavrec abtoic mpeoButépove, which, com- 
pared with 2 Cor. viii. 16, represents the idea of a co-operation on 
the part of the church as the more probable, although it does 
not necessitate such a supposition, comp. Acts x. 41. Baur has 
sought to make out that the expression catd réduv tpeoButépovg 
is favourable to his view, inasmuch as every church, here every 
moAtc, had but one president or émicxoroc, not several, while he 
says that we are not warranted in understanding the plural (pres- 
byters), otherwise than of the collective idea which lies in the 
kata TOA. But the apostle would have expressed himself very 
inaccurately if the sense of the words were, that only one elder 
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was to be appointed in every city. The very expression cata 76d 
—in every single city—obliges us to apply the plural (presbyters) 
to the individual city, as also Matthies has admitted, who refers 
justly to Acts xv. 21. That the expression mpeoPirepo designates 
the same office as émioxotor (comp. ver. 7), is acknowledged by 
all who can acknowledge it. Compare the General Introduction, 
and Matthies’ dissertation on the subject, p. 78, seq. With re- 
gard to the difference between the two terms, we fully agree with 
Baur, that énioxonoc designates the representative of the office 
in his relation to the church, as indeed the expression itself inti- 
mates (and we learn with certainty from passages such as Acts xx. 
17, compared with ver. 28; 1 Pet. v. 1, 2), and, referring to 1 
Pet. v. 1, and 1 Tim. v. 19, that mpeoBditepoc was used for the col- 
legial relation of the presbyters. But for what reason was tpeofi- 
tepo¢c used in this case ? Clearly, as may be seen from the expression 
itself, which indicates the ground upon which persons were to be 
chosen to this office, because mpeoBvtepo¢ designates the office with 
respect to the honour which it implies, whilst ¢mioxoro¢ points rather 
to its duties, as consisting in the oversight of the flock entrusted to 
the bearer of the office.* The reason, then, why tpecBurépove is em- 
ployed in this passage is, that it treats quite generally of the setting 
up of this office, of the appointment of persons who are to take this 
place of pre-eminence as elders, while afterwards, at ver. 7, émioxoro¢ 
is used as marking the qualities requisite in a presbyter with refer- 
ence to the church over which he is placed, for the right perform- 
ance of the duties of his office. With reference to the whole passage, 
the words of Chrysostom may properly find a place here: “thou 
seest here a soul free from all envy, everywhere seeking the welfare 
of the disciples, and not concerned whether it be accomplished by 
himself or by another.” This passage, as indeed the whole epistle, 
clearly proves the importance of the outward government of the 
church. The condition of the Christians in Crete, as described in 
this epistle, clearly evinces the danger that springs from the absence 
of an external form of church life. In place of the certain word that 
has been objectively given (the faithful word according to the teach- 
ing), the subjective element comes into prominence in the unruly 
and vain talkers; and the spiritually healing, morally cleansing, 
and sanctifying power of the gospel, is enfeebled wherever the oflice 
of Christian discipline is not exercised. Or, again, do not vers, 9 
and 10 shew plainly, that the apostle, in the appointment of pres- 
byters, aimed at putting a salutary check to the spread of idle spec- 


* Comp. Neander, a. a. Q., p. 252; mpeoBirepoi, the appellation borrowed from Juda- 
ism, of those who are appointed to preside over churches, and more especially designat- 
ing the honour of the office; éxicxomo, the Greek name, more especially designating ita 
duties, 
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ulation, and of that moral unsoundness which ever goes along with 
it ? But we learn as clearly also from the present passage, that the 
external organization of the church pre-supposes a certain measure 
of Christian knowledge and feeling in the church. It was not the 
apostle’s first object when he came to Crete, although he doubtless 
found Christians there already, at once to form them into churches 
and to give them elders. This work was left to Titus. As little, 
however, did he wait until all the evils which affected the Christian- 
ity of the Cretans were removed ; but after the commencement of a 
right Christian feeling and life had been made in the several places, 
he caused presbyters to be appointed, in order that through the 
power of the office, what was still unsound might be carried forward 
to perfect soundness of the faith. 

Vers. 6-8.—The apostle now mentions the qualifications of a 
presbyter, primarily, in a moral point of view. Ver. 6 contains the 
chief qualifications, and these, in fact, as the particular details of 
the general direction already given to Titus; for the words, e/ tus, 
etc., can be understood only in their connexion with what imme- 
diately precedes ; comp. Matthies. Ver. 7 is then a confirmatory 
explanation of ver.6. Qualifications with respect to the presbyter’s 
own person, and with respect to those belonging to him, are specified 
in ver. 6. In the former respect it is required that he be blameless, 
and the husband of one wife. ’AvéykAnroc, one against whom no 
charge can be brought; so1 Cor. i. 8; Col. i. 22; 1 Tim. iu. 10. 
The word again occurs in ver. 7, where it is confirmed by the expres- 
sion as the steward of God, while in vers. Tand 8 its import is ex- 
plained. Now this first word shews what in the apostle’s estimate 
was mainly to be looked to. It is the moral estimation in which 
the person to be selected was held, the reputation which he had 
amongst men, on which above al! he lays stress. For an efficient 
discharge of the duties of the office can be conceived of only on the 
supposition of a good reputation. De Wette expresses his astonish- 
ment that Titus should be enjoined to have respect first of all to 
outward unblameableness, and then to other moral qualities, in part 
equally external ; he thinks that Titus ought before all to have 
preferred such as had approved themselves to him or to the apostle, 
to be especially zealous, devotedly believing, warm and animated in 
their attachment to the gospel. What is here said is, according to 
De Wette, so very self-evident, that it could be of very little assist- 
ance to Titus. But are not those which De Wette thinks would 
have been suitable qualifications, equally self-evident, and even 
more so? It appears to me that here also the reasoning sets out 
from false premises, assuming that Christianity was first settled in 
Crete by the apostle, while according to the admissions of the critics 
themselves the epistle teaches the contrary, and again overlooking 
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the special necessities of the Christians in Crete, and the consequent 
requisites of a presbyter. Moreover, considered in itself, there ap- 
pears to me to be great wisdom in the apostle’s requiring, that in 
the selection of a man for the office of presbyter, particular regard 
should be had to the moral estimation in which he is held in the 
sphere over which he is to preside; and while Titus would most 
naturally look out for such as had shewn themselves to be faithful 
and zealous adherents of the gospel, the apostle’s injunction reminds 
him to have respect also to the moral reputation in which the persons 
to be chosen are held, by the churches which are to be formed. Let 
us consider further, however, the state of things in Crete. The 
Christian life there was unsound in the twofold respect of morality, 
and of doctrine. What then was more necessary than that those 
whose vocation it was to counteract these evils, should in the first 
place be themselves morally pure and blameless, so as to be able to 
rebuke others (i. 13), and then firm adherents of the sure doctrine, 
and free from the infection of that idle speculation and disputation 
which so much prevailed P The apostle, however, requires both, 
vers, 5-9, Add to all, finally, this—that Christianity had already 
existed in Crete for some time, so that an opinion might, and indeed 
must already have been formed, respecting the Christian disposition 
and conduct of individuals—and the objection of the critics disap- 
pears of itself, for even De Wette admits, that on the supposition 
of Christianity’s having been of some time’s standing in Crete, the 
qualifications here specified would be most suitable to an ecclesias- 
tical office. Chrysostom has already well expressed the sense of the 
apostolical injunctions thus: ‘‘ he desires that the person who rules 
may give no handle to those over whom he is to rule ; wherefore he 
says, if any one be blameless,” etc. It is in like manner only from 
this regard to the moral estimation in which the person to be chosen 
is held by the church, that we can explain the succeeding qualifica- 
tion, the husband of one wife. Not as if this in itself were one of 
the principal marks of morality, or as if the contrary were the mark 
of an immoral disposition—for how many must there have been to 
whom this criterion could not at all be applied—but here again it is 
the above consideration leads the apostle to lay on this qualification 
so great stress, that he will have those who do not possess it unhes- 
itatingly excluded from the office of a presbyter. With respect to 
the sense of the words husband of one wife, we do not deem it nec- 
essary to shew, that it is not here required that a presbyter should 
be married. Against this the pide is decisive, which cannot be here 
put for the indefinite article, comp. Winer’s Gr., § 18, 9, note, p. 
107, altogether apart from the view which the apostle elsewhere ex- 
presses (comp. 1 Cor. vii. 1, 7, 8, 37, 40). Still less can it be meant 
to express that a married man is not to be excluded—for those 
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qualifications are here enumerated which one must have in order to 
be fit for becoming a presbyter. It is also quite evident that the 
words are not to be understood as referring to conjugal fidelity. On 
the other hand, the view is certainly grammatically correct, which 
explains the expression of having more than one wife at the same 
time. Those who take this view appeal to Rom. vii. 1, seq. ; 1 Cor. 
vil. 8, 9, 39, in which the apostle permits a second marriage, and 
with which the present passage would not agree if it were understood 
to refer to second marriage ; and further, to the fact that polygamy 
strictly so called really prevailed at that time among the Jews, and 
that this practice might easily pass over to the Gentile-Christians 
in Crete, through the pernicious influence of the Jews, very many 
of whom, it is well known, were living there. (Jos. Antt. XVII. 1, 
2; Just. M. dial. c. Tryph. § 134, ed. Col.) So Calvin, Beza, Hein- 
richs, Schleiermacher. Notwithstanding, however, that the apostle 
permits second marriage in general—though he at the same time 
gives the preference to the unmarried state—it does not follow that 
the present passage cannot be intended to forbid second marriage 
in a presbyter. Although the Christian as such may be under no 
obligation to abstain from second marriage, this may yet with the 
utmost propriety be required as a qualification in him who, as pres- 
byter, is to preside over a church, from a regard to his reputation in 
the church, and even also from regard to the heathen (that the word 
may not be blasphemed). And that the having been married only 
once, in opposition to second marriage, was considered as a mark of 
higher moral strictness and firmness, appears from Luke ii. 86, 37, and 
from all the ancient ecclesiastical writers, as Heydenreich has proved 
with reference to Athenag. Leg. pro Christ., p. 37; Theoph. ad 
Autol. III, p. 127, ed. Col.; Minuc. Felix Octav. Tertull. ad ux. 
1, 7; exhort. cast. c. 7; de monag. c. 12; Orig. c. Celsum IIL, p. 
141. The same view of second marriage is found in the ancient 
heathen writers, as De Wette observes, and Heydenreich in p. 169 
of his commentary ; comp. also Mack on the passage, and Bott- 
ger, V., p. 78, seq. With regard to the other reason adduced in 
support of the view that this passage refers to polygamy, it is 
no valid objection, that if polygamy were meant, the prohibition 
would then be applicable to all Christians ; for the uz dpyiAov, an- 
other of the presbyter’s qualifications, is equally applicable to all 
Christians. But are we to believe that the apostle thought it neces- 
sary to mention this among the first things to Titus, that no one 
living in polygamy should be appointed as a presbyter? We know 
of no single case of the kind among the Christians. Quite decisive, 
however, against this interpretation, and in favour of that which 
takes the words to be directed against deuterogamy, as Heydenreich, 
Mack, Matthies, and others have already observed, is the passage 
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1 Tim. v. 9, where the expression évd¢ dvdpo¢ yuv7 cannot possibly 
be understood as the opposite of having more than one husband at 
the same time. In both places it is ecclesiastical distinction that 
is spoken of, and in both places the having been but once married 
is specified as a condition of this. 1 Tim. iii. 2, 12 is thus to be 
understood in the same sense as this passage. This circumstance 
belongs to the éyxpdteva, ver. 8, and it is required, not of all, but of 
those who are to have the oversight of churches, as a proof of moral 
strictness ; and the reason of its being required lies in the moral es- 
timate in which second marriage was held, to which we have already 
referred above. To this also correspond the views and practice of 
ecclesiastical antiquity, to which Tertullian has borne testimony, de 
monag. c. 12, who, as a Montanist, was addicted to the view that 
second marriage was inadmissible in the case of all without distinc- 
tion, and brings as an objection against the Catholic view, “that 
they say the apostle has permitted second marriage, so that Ite has 
bound under the yoke of monogamy those only who hold office in 
the church.” Comp. Heydenreich, p. 166, seq. ‘‘ Such as were 
living in second or third marriage were not admitted to the pastoral 
office,” p. 168, seq. 

If the qualification expressed in the word blameless, and the 
others laid down in vers. 5-8, are objected to as too general and 
self-evident, we have, on the contrary, in that which we have just 
been considering, one of a very special nature. But this very 
circumstance has been laid hold of as a mark of the spurious- 
ness of the epistle. The requirement is too positive, observes 
De Wette ; and Baur, appealing to passages in writings of the 
second century, partly those adduced above, and partly others of 
a similar import, finds in this circumstance a new confirmation 
of his view respecting the origin of the Pastoral Epistles about 
this period. For all will concede to him against Schleiermacher, 
that there is no ground for understanding the expression in ques- 
tion in first Timothy differently from here. Dr. Baur refers us to 
the circumstances of that period, in which such a number and va- 
riety of notions on the subject of marriage were put in circulation 
by Gnostics and Montanists on the one hand, and their opponents 
on the other. It was therefore natural, he says, that the writers of 
these epistles should not overlook this so important question of the 
time, but in accordance with their mediating aim, should express a — 
conciliatory opinion also on this question, to the effect, namely, that 
second marriage is not to be forbidden in the case of Christians gen- 
erally, but in the case of the office-bearers, to whom this prohibition 
was first of all applied, and, for the furtherance of the ecclesiastical 
system which these epistles aimed at confirming, could not but be 
ever more and more strictly applied. (P. 112-120 die, s. g. Pastor- 
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albriefe.) Here again is confirmed, what we found it necessary to 
state in the General Introduction in opposition to Baur’s whole rea- 
soning, namely, that in treating the positive evidence for the origin 
of these epistles in the second century, the negative argument, that 
they do not correspond to the period to which they claim to belong, is 
neglected. Is it then inconceivable, that the apostle who prescribes 
second marriage for those who cannot contain, because it is better 
to marry than to burn, 1 Cor. vii. 9, should require of presbyters 
such a degree of continence as is implied in their not living in second 
marriage ? Did the Christian view which prevailed in the second 
century on the subject of second marriage, and which in the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, in Athenagoras, in Tertullian, and others (comp. 
Baur, p. 117), goes the length of an entire prohibition of deutero- 
gamy in every case without exception, stand in no connexion with 
the first century, and specially with the apostolic era? Do not 
the catholic writers of the second century, according to the pas- 
sage cited above from Tertullian, appeal expressly to the apos- 
tle? See further the General Introduction. Comp. also on this 
subject, Béttger V., p. 76, seq. Chrysostom, places this matter 
in its proper point of view: ‘ Although second marriage may 
not be prohibited by the law, still it is a thing open to many ob- 
jections.” 

A further desideratum in a presbyter, not with respect to his 
own person, but with respect to those belonging to him, is speci- 
fied in the words having faithful children. That mora is not to 
be taken in the merely external sense of belonging to the Chris- 
tian church, is evident in itself, and is shewn by the following 
words, not accused, etc. Tuoréc, as at Eph. i. 1; Col. i. 2. We 
find the same requisition in 1 Tim. iii. 4, where it is confirmed 
in the following verse : for if a man know not how to rule his own 
house, how shall he take care of the church of God. These are 
simple things; but the wisdom which they display consists just 
in this, that the significance of these simple things is rightly appre- 
ciated. ‘The expression not accused, shews again the apostle’s point 
of view. Chrysostom observes: “the apostle does not merely say 
that they are not to be licentious, but that they are not even to be 
accused of this—not to have an ill report.” ’Aowria, licentiousness ; 
in like manner, Eph. v.18; 1 Pet. iv. 4; Luke xv. 13. Comp. on 
the first passage Harless’s inquiry into the signification of the word, 
’"Avuréraktoc, insubordinate ; 1 Tim. iii. 4, positively, év trorayq : 
Heb. ii. 9. The objection founded on this requisite, namely, that 
it presupposes the previous existence of Christianity in Crete for 
some length of time, can, after what has already been said, present 
no difficulty. M7 here, as in the following characteristics, because 
the idea of an efficient bishop is expressed, Winer, § 55, 2, p. 423 
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In ver. 6 the apostle reminds Titus of the direction already given 
to him, and urges it anew. Then follows in ver. 7, the reason of 
his requiring that a presbyter should have the qualification already 
expressed in the word blameless, which may be said to comprehend 
in itself every other: dez ydp, etc., says the apostle. The emphasis 
rests on the word dei; the apostle points at the necessity implied 
in the relation conformably to which this requisite is laid down. 
This relation is however indicated in the expression érioxozo¢ ; the 
presbyter, in so far as he is overseer, shepherd of the flock, must be 
open to no objection, if he is to guide the flock. Thus the change 
of the designation from mpeoBvtepoc to éxioxoroc is explained ; comp. 
above, ver. 5. The apostle still brings into prominence the idea im- 
plied in éxioxoroc, in the words that follow: as the steward of God. 
Ocod emphatically placed before ; as God’s steward. He is God’s 
steward, inasmuch as the house of God, 7. e., the church, is entrust- 
ed to his management. It is wrong to take this as equivalent to 
1 Cor. iv. 1, steward of the mysteries of God; for ¢ in its refer- 
ence to énioxomog can only express the idea already implied in 
the word éxicxoroc, that he is steward of the house, which, accord- 
ing to 1 Tim. iii. 5, is the church of the living God. Comp. on 
this use of oixoc, 1 Pet. iv. 17; Heb. ui. 2, 5,6, x. 21; and the 
Hebrew nin> mvs, Numb. xii. 7; Hos, vii. 1, as also the metaphor 
frequently used by the apostle, temple of God, 1 Cor. ili. 16, vi. 19 ; 
2 Cor. vi. 16; Eph. ii. 21 ; and oixodou7, 1 Cor. ili. 9; 2 Cor. v. 1; 
Eph. ii. 21. The import of the general term blameless, is then un-— 
folded in the following specific qualities, in which there is an unmis- 
takeable reference to the vices that were prevalent in Crete ; comp. 
ver, 12, and Winer, R.W.B., on Crete. He is not to be av0ady¢, pro- 
perly qui sibi ipse placet ; occurring also in 2 Pet. ii. 10, and in the 
Sept. where it is used for sy, Gen. xlix. 7, Pp (proud, arrogant), 
Prov. xxi. 24 (comp. Wahl). It denotes a self-loving, imperious, 
violent disposition. ’OpyiAog found only here, iracundus. My) rdpor- 
vov here, and 1 Tim. iii. 3, vinolentus. In 1 Tim, iii. 8, thisis expressed 
by not given to much wine. The word includes at the same time the 
signification, ‘‘ impudent, insolent.” No striker, in the same con- 
nexion, 1 Tim. iii. 8, which shews plainly the intended connexion 
with the preceding. Not given to filthy lucre, also at 1 Tim. iu, 8. 
The same quality is enjoined upon bishops at 1 Pet. v. 2 ; where aio- 
xpoxepda¢ stands in opposition to zpoOvuwe ; to be understood not of 
disreputable trafficking apart from the office, but of base eagerness 
after gain in the office, as we learn from ver. 11 ; 1 Tim. vi. 5; 1 Tim. 
iii. 3; and 1 Pet.v. 2. Comp, De Wette. That disposition and 
manner of conduct are meant, which make of the living of the gospel 
an affair of gain, An injunction especially necessary for Cretans, 

In ver. 8 the opposite qualities are specified. They are, how- 
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ever, only the same qualities viewed positively. .A lover of hospi- 
tality, the opposite of given to filthy lucre, so at 1 Tim. iii. 2; 
1 Pet. iv. 9. Hospitality is likewise enjoined upon all Christians in 
Rom. xii. 13; Heb. xiii. 2, compared with 3 John 5; a virtue for 
the injunction of which there were special reasons in the circum- 
stances of the time. :Adya6oc only here, loving what is good and 
those who are good, comp. Passow ; not specifically benevolent, but 
as opposed generally to the corrupt tendencies before mentioned. 
Sober, just, holy, temperate—thus the apostle continues to designate 
the substantial elements of personal character positively, in opposi- 
tion to the negative characteristics before specified. The word 
cdidpwv—as also cwdpoovvyn, cwppdvuc, cwPpovéw, owppovitw, owdpovio~ 
u6c—has been found fault with by the critics. LaPpwy certainly oc- 
curs only in the Pastoral Epistles, three times in this epistle, and in 
1 Tim. iii, 2, in the same connexion as in this passage. Lw@pdvwe, 
swppovigw, owdpoviowdc, occur, each once in these epistles, comp. 
Tit. i, 12, 1.4; 2 Tim. 1.7; on the other hand, we find owd¢povéw 
and owdpootvn besides Tit. 11. 6, 1 Tim, 11, 9, 15, in many other pas- 
sages, as—the former in Mark v. 15; Luke viii. 35; Rom. xii. 3; 
2 Cor. v.18 ; 1 Pet. iv. 7—the latter in Acts xxvi. 25. pv used 
by Paul only in 1 Cor. xiv. 20, where it occurs twice ; besides 
ddpwr, ddpoovvn, in several passages, and d¢pwy in a moral sense, 
comp. Eph. v. 17, and Harless on the passage. It is evident even 
from this collation of passages, how little reason there is for finding 
anything perplexing in the use of the word in these epistles. And 
when we consider further, that as the critics themselves admit, 
greater stress is laid on the moral features of Christianity in these 
than in the other epistles, inasmuch as the circumstances of the 
church required it, the reason of this expression being more fre- 
quently used becomes self-evident. In the second epistle to Timothy, 
where the circumstances are different, we find only ow@poviopd¢ in 
one passage. Bottger V., p. 5, correctly observes, that “ the expres- 
sion c®¢pwy is in strict connexion with the metaphor then before 
the apostle’s mind, of soundness and unsoundness in religious know- 
ledge and religious conduct. For oa¢pwv == od¢ gpeciv, denotes 
sanitas mentis—and this, both intellectually in opposition to paiveo- 
Oat, comp. owppoovvn, Acts xxvi. 25, and in opposition to desires and 
passions as a malady affecting man’s moral nature. Here, it is op- 
posed to the passionateness expressed in dpyidoc, and the following 
term, as such, while ¢cAdya0o¢ is opposed in general to the objects 
there specified, towards which the propensity is directed ; it there- 
fore means “ discreet, sober.” Just, holy, both ideas are also else- 
where connected by the apostle, comp. Eph. iv. 24 ; 1 Thess. 11. 10. 
On the signification of dovoc, neither “ pious,” nor “ devoted to God,” 
but pure, holy, as a personal quality, see Harless on Eph. iv. 24 
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Aixatoc also thus designates not the special virtue of justice toward 
others, a sense in itself not suited to the context, but in general 
moral probity, as afterwards at i, 12; Eph. iv. 24; 1 Thess. ii. 10. 
The expressions lover of what 1s good, etc., are not intended to 
designate special and particular virtues, but to set forth in its vari- 
ous aspects that fundamental state of mind and heart which is right 
Comp. on Phil. iv. 8, 9. The explanation: “just towards men, 
pious towards God,” must therefore be rejected. ’Eyxparij used only 
here, and in this connexion referring not. merely to the sexual, but 
to the passions generally ; Chrysostom ; ‘ one who has his passions 
under command.” It is he who has himself in his own power, con- 
tinens ; the word in its reference particularly to the lusts and de- 
sires, contains a more special idea than owdpwr, 

Vers. 9-16.—The qualification of an érioxoro¢ with respect to 
doctrine, and confirmation of this by a reference to the state of 
things in Crete.—Ver. 9. The positive enumeration of the requisite 
qualifications, leads the apostle beyond what the antithesis would 
haye required, inasmuch as he adds the qualities which a bishop 
must have with respect to doctrine. Chrysostom: ta pév ydp dAda 
kal év Toig dpyouévotc evpor TLC dv-—O OE pdAloTra YapaKrnpicer Tov didao- 
kadov tovTd tote TO Ovvacba Katnysiv tov Adyov.—Holding fast the 
faithful word, etc, ’AvtéxyecOa, similarly Matth. vi. 24; Luke xvi. 
13, of adherence to a master ; by the apostle in 1 Thess. v. 14, in 
the sense “‘ taking care of.” The radical signification in the geni- 
tive construction is, “‘to hold fast by’ — “to abide by.” So 
Herod. I. 134, dvréyeo0at rij¢ dperijc, comp. Passow. On the frequent 
use of the word in the Septuagint, see Wahl. Tod xara tiv didayny 
matov Adyov does not express two co-ordinate properties of the Adyog ; 
but kata tiv diday7jv more exactly determines the Adyoc. Still the 
xaté may be variously rendered. Calvin, = ‘‘for, to,” as i. 1; 
others in the general signification “‘with respect to,’ which cer- 
tainly would yield the suitable sense : ‘‘ sure with respect to instruc- 
tion,” 2. e., the Adyo¢ is described as a sure rule for those who teach. 
But neither of these significations corresponds to the right explana- 
tion of moréc, which denotes the credibility of the word, according 
to ili. 8; 1 Tim. i. 15, iii. 1,iv.9; Rev. xxi. 5, xxii. 6 ; hence Calvin 
has been led into the mistake of taking moré¢ = utilis. We abide 
therefore by the signification “ according to, conformable to,” so 
that cata dday7jv denotes the ground of the credibility, in so far as 
the word rests on the apostolic teaching. This characteristic forms 
an antithesis to the immediately following wataodAoyia, which does 
not abide by the sound doctrine, teaching things which they ought 
not, ver. 11. 'O Adyoc, without explanation, elsewhere also with the 
apostle designates the Christian doctrine, Gal. vi. 6; Phil. i. 14; 
Col. iv. 6; 1 Thess.i.6 The design of this qualification is then 
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given, tva, etc. He is to be able both to admonish with the sound 
doctrine, and to refute gainsayers ; and only then is he qualified for 
both of these ends, when he can insist, not on a mere subjective 
opinion, but on a word delivered to him, and credible because thus 
delivered to him. Tapaxadetv is one part of his function as a 
teacher in connexion with the following in the sound doctrine. ’Ev 
shews that tapaxadeiv here signifies not “‘ to comfort,” but “ to ad- 
monish.” ‘H didacxadia 7 tyvaivovea is another expression which 
critics have put into their index prohibitorum. Avdaoxadia is often 
used by the apostle, Rom. xii. 7, xv. 4; Eph. iv. 14; Col. ii, 22, to 
signify both the teaching and the doctrine itself in which instruction 
is given, as a comparison of the passages cited will shew. It has the 
same twofold signification frequently in the Pastoral Epistles, 1'Tim, 
HAO ivy Gy sj dGgwe li, wid, SnD Dima, ti 10, 19.084 Dit, 
ii. 1, 7,10; here as also at ii. 1 it means the doctrine. There is 
therefore here as yet nothing unpauline. ‘Yycaivovea, and vyuj¢ in 
the sense in which it is here used, occur only in the Pastoral Epis- 
tles, and in them very often, 1 Tim. i. 10, vi. 3; 2 Tim. 1. 18, iv. 3; 
especially in this epistle, i. 9, 13, ii. 1, 2, ii. 8 (Syeq¢), partly in con- 
nexion with Adyo¢ or Adyor, and partly with riorec. The opposite 
occurs in the metaphor : vooety mepi Gytijoec, 1 Tim, vi. 4, where also 
éntjaec is opposed to Adyoc and didackadia, as voceiv to vytaiverr ; to 
this belongs also ydyypawva, 2 Tim. ii. 17. De Wette rightly refers 
for an explanation to 1 Tim. iv. 6, the good doctrine, 1 Tim. vi. 3, 
the doctrine according to godliness; especially however would we 
refer in connexion with this passage, to the words in the opening of 
the epistle, the truth which is according to godliness. Kven from 
the employment of this term more exactly to define the apostolic 
office, as also from its frequent recurrence, we may infer that it is 
not chosen by the apostle at random, and for which any other might 
be substituted from his other epistles. And the critics are warranted 
in characterizing,it as unpauline, only when they can point out a 
corresponding one. from the other epistles, which might replace that 
here selected. So long as they are unable to do this, we must main- 
tain that the apostle himself, even if he be not the writer, would 
have had recourse in this case, to an expression not found elsewhere 
in his writings. It is in an expression like this recurring thoughout 
the Pastoral Epistles, that we see their peculiar phraseology closely 
connecting itself with the state of things which the writer has in his 
eye. See the General Introduction, Has the apostle in his eye a 
state of things in the church, which consists in a knowledge directed 
to useless subjects, to fables and commandments of men, ver. 14, ii. 
9, which bear no fruit of moral improvement—a state not indeed of 
open warfare against the truth, but of such an undervaluing of what 
is essential, as results in the loss of that power of godliness which 
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lies in the truth, and in a gradual falling away of individuals from the 
faith—what designation could be more suitable, than that which is 
here selected, and which is drawn from the image of bodily health 
and sickness ? Sound doctrine, 7. e., the truth which leads to godli- 
ness, 1. 1, or the doctrine which leads to godliness, 1 Tim, vi. 3, is 
necessary in order that those infected with the spiritual malady of 
vain speculation and moral apathy, may be restored, and brought 
back to true soundness of faith. Moreover, De Wette errs in ex- 
plaining sound doctrine of moral doctrine ; it is rather the Chris- 
tian doctrine viewed as a doctrine which produces the fruits of 
godliness, and is opposed to those questions which bear no such 
fruit ; see 1 Tim. vi. 4. Thus the expression is fully vindicated, as 
the adequate designation of a new state of things in the church of 
the apostelic era. We learn also from the other epistles of Paul how 
easily he could command new expressions when such were necessary. 
Comp. also on this the General Introduction. 

A bishop must be able to admonish with the sound doctrine, and 
secondly to confute the gainsayers, inasmuch as he himself stands 
on the sure ground of wholesome doctrine. For he has to deal with 
a contentious and refractory people in Crete, as is added in ver, 10 
by way of confirming the necessity of such qualifications ; for there 
are many unruly and vain talkers and deceivers, chiefly they of the 
circumcision, whose mouths must be stopped. Kaé before dvurérax- 
rot is not found in A.C. and others. Tischendorf has received it 
again on the authority of D.E.F.G.I.K., etc., and justly ; comp. De 
Wette. There are many and unruly pataeAdyor and ¢pevardrat, 
The former expression occurs again in an abstract form at 1 Tim. 
i. 6 ; similar designations of the corruption which is assailed, such 
as foolish questions, empty babblings, etc., occur often. It is not, 
however, to be said with De Wette, that the heresy is characterized 
as vain talking, for this overlooks what is specific in the expression ; 
it is not a heresy that is spoken of, but merely a vain talking 
What is the import of this paravoAoyia we learn from i, 14, iii. 9 
Ppevararnc only here, but ¢pevararay is found in Gal. vi. 3. Both 
expressions denote the evil, the cure of which can be wrought only 
by the doctrine mentioned before. The next words tell us from 
what source this evil chiefly proceeds: chiefly they of the circumcision, 
comp. with ver. 14. We learn from Josephus and Philo that great 
numbers of Jews were at that time living in Crete. Comp. Winer, 
R.W.B., on Crete. Those here alluded to are not to be conceived as 
without the Christian pale, but as Jewish Christians, who do not abide 
by the simple truth of the gospel, but mingling with it their own in- 
gredients, obscure the truth, and hinder their own moral progress. 
They have, however, had some success among the Gentile-Chris- 
tians ; hence pajuora, 
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Ver. 11.— Whose mouths must be stopped; éntorouigev is found 
only here, os obturo, to muzzle ; in sense = éAéyyerv, ver. 9. Their 
pernicious influence is described in what follows : who subvert whole 
nouses teaching things which they ought not, for filthy lucre’s sake. 
’"Avatpénw = everto, here and in 2 Tim. ii. 18 ; in this passage it is 
a figure corresponding to olxovc. The other passage shews the sense 
of the word, as its object is there stated to be—the faith of some. 
This is the effect of their talking—it leads of itself even further 
from faith and godliness, comp. 2 Tim. ii. 16. But were this vain 
talking and vain babbling, together with the things mentioned in 
ver. 14 and in iii. 9, in decided opposition to the truth, a heresy 
strictly so called, and not rather an absorption in things which do 
not lead to salvation, and are destitute of all moral efficacy, it is im- 
possible to conceive how even a forger should have addressed to 
Titus ii. 9, and repeatedly to Timothy i. 6-20, iv. 2-16, etc., the ad- 
monition not to meddle with these things. This is conceivable only 
on the supposition that they had a harmless appearance, but might 
still lead gradually away from the true foundation of faith and life. 
De Wette also coincides indirectly in this view, as he observes that 
the expression, things which they ought not, but vaguely defines the 
heresy ; an expression, however, all the more suitable on our theory. 
On 7 beside 6¢ comp. Winer’s Gr., § 55, 8, p. 426, 1 Tim. v. 13. 
For the sake of filthy lucre, comp. above on aioypoxepdj and 1 Tim. 
vi. 5-10. This motive imputed to these opponents, as well as the 
entire description and confutation of them, shews that we have not 
here the same hostile principle of Judaism as in the Epistles to the 
Galatians, Corinthians, and Philippians. 'There—Jewish-Christians 
are described whose zeal for the law made them the enemies of the 
apostle ; here, people whose object is gain, and who seek to make 
those ingredients with which they disfigure the Christian truth, and 
which they give out for wisdom, subservient to their own selfish in- 
terests. We find the same thing described in 1 Tim. 1. 6, where the 
expression vain talking is farther explained by the words, wishing 
to be teachers of the law, ver. T. Comp. also the contentions about 
the law, Tit. in. 9 and i. 14. 

Ver. 12.—One of them, their own prophet has said, the Cretans, 
etc. One of the three citations from heathen poets which we meet 
with in the apostle’s writings. We have here a complete hexameter. 
Comp. Winer’s Gr., § 68, 4, p.563. The other citations are in Acts 
xvii, 28 ; 1 Cor. xv. 33. The poet whose words are cited is Epi- 
menides of Gnossus in Crete, who flourished in the sixth century 
before Christ ; they are said to be taken from a writing of his 7repi 
xpnouav. The beginning of the verse Kpfjrec det wedora is found 
also in Callimachus the Cyrenzan, who flourished in the third cen- 
tury before Christ—in his hymn in Jov. vy. 8, where the charge of 
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lying refers to the circumstance that the Cretans showed Jupiter’s 
tomb in their island. Theodoret considers the words as cited from 
him, a view the incorrectness of which has been shewn by Jerome 
and Epiphanius. Comp. against it Matthies. The words designate 
the well-known national character of the Cretans, as described by 
many other profane writers, comp. Winer R.W.B. on Crete. Kpy- 
tigey was used synonymously with pevdecOar, as KoprvOidgecy = scor- 
tari. Kaxad @npia denotes their wildness, rudeness, covetousness, 
cunning. Taorépec dpyai, for they had the reputation of being 
drunkards, licentious, idlers ; the tarrying long at the wine was re- 
garded by them as an accomplishment, comp. i. 3; Hug Einl. ii. 
p- 298, seq. The critics introduce several objections here. Refer- 
ring the words one of themselves exclusively to the preceding they 
of the circumcision, they regard the application of the verse as far- 
fetched and unsuitable, since it can be applied properly only to 
Cretans, while here it is applied to native Jews (comp. Baur die so. 
g. Pastoral-briefe, p. 121.)° De Wette himself has defended the 
author of the epistle from this charge, and shewn that it is alto- 
gether unnecessary to impute to him such an absurdity. He ob- 
serves correctly that the indefinite reference in the words one of 
themselves, applies to the Cretans not as being heretics, but as giv- 
ing consent to such, an idea already involved in the expression whole 
houses, and ji) mpooéyovtec, ver. 14. So Bottger, a. a. Q. V., p. 21: 
“what Paul says from ver. 12 onwards, refers to those who may 
have been led away by the heretics, and characterizes them as per- 
sons whom it would not be at all difficult to lead away. The ex- 
pression whole houses forms the transition from the heretics to the 
church.” Béttger shews also that the apostle, having in his mind 
the proverb which begins with the Cretans, naturally said, one of 
themselves, not one of the Cretans, in order to avoid repetition. 
Accordingiy, ver. 12 is to be taken not so much as a confirmation of 
the preceding, as a reason for what follows ; still I am not inclined 
to make so pointed a distinction, between the false teachers and 
those whom they léd away as Bottger does, who maintains that 
éxéyxerv cannot apply to heretics, against which, however, are vers, 
9, 10, iii. 10 ; as indeed the expression heretics in general is not 
quite suitable. A further objection is brought by the critics against 
the iesignation of Epimenides as a prophet. ‘“* It almost appears,” 
says Baur, “‘as if the writer calls the poet a prophet, in order that 
he may regard his saying as an immediate prophetical reference to 
these very heretics of the circumcision.” This view is naturally 
adopted by the opposing critics, as furnishing a needed starting point, 
They proceed to say: ‘‘a writer who, like the author of these epis- 
tles, does not write from the actual state of things before him, but 
must first create his material, naturally seizes hold of everything 
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that may serve his purpose . . . inasmuch as here, however, where 
he was speaking of heretics, he thought it necessary to bring in the 
anti-Judaism of the apoatle, the application of this verse in such a 
connexion was very infelicitous.” But, according to Baur, the ob- 
ject of the writer of this epistle was to gain over the Jewish Chris- 
tian party. What inducement then had he to introduce here the 
anti-Judaism of the apostle ? That Epimenides was really reputed 
to be a prophet in ancient times, we learn from various authorities. 
Plut. Solon. c. 12 ; Plato legg. 1, 642. Cicero de divin. 1, 18 (vati- 
cinans per furorem.) ‘‘ Whether the apostle himself held Epi- 
menides for a prophet,” observes Matthies justly, ‘is quite another 
and a different point,” and, ‘‘if heathen idols are loosely termed 
gods, surely the apostle might, without doing violence to Christian 
piety, give to an important heathen personage the name of prophet, 
which was generally assigned to him.” The context, however, shews 
plainly why the apostle retains the appellation which the Cretans 
assigned to Hpimenides. ‘If he stood so high in their estimation, 
then must a saying of his have come to them with authority,” as 
Bottger rightly observes, p. 22. On the expression 6 idvo¢g abrav np. 
comp. Winer’s Gr., § 22, 7, p. 139 ; the pronoun expresses only the 
idea of ‘‘ belonging to,” the id:og makes the antithesis: their own 
poet, not a strange one. Finally, the critics find the charge here 
brought against the Cretans to be unjust (De Wette, p. 2-10), 
since the apostle seems to have had so much success in his labours 
amongst them, on which see the Introduction. The apostle, how- 
ever, is just saying here, that precisely on account of this national 
character Christianity in Crete was exposed to great danger. 

Ver. 13.—This testimony is true, the apostle adds, wherefore 
rebuke them sharply that they may be sound in the faith, etc. Ver. 
13, according to De Wette, applies not to the heretics, but to those 
whom they had seduced into error, or as I would be inclined to ex- 
press it—it designates the persons meant as those who had been led 
away, but who themselves might again be the means of leading 
away others; comp. Matthies. The word wherefore shews plainly 
the reference of ver. 12 to what follows, Because that is true set 
them right. The expression 6’ jy aitiay occurs again only in 2 
Tim, i. 6, 12 ; and Heb. ii. 11. The apostle here drops the refer- 
ence to the bishops who were to be appointed, and lays on Titus 
himself the charge of applying the proper remedy. Thus the term 
“ieyxe forms the natural transition to the further exhortation ad- 
dressed to Titus, ii. 1, seq. “Edeyye, as at i. 9, is set them right 
with reprehension ; and he is to set them right sharply: the nature 
of the people requires this. A hint worthy of practical consideration } 
’AroT6uW¢ 1s also found in other epistles of the apostle, and is used only 
by him. Asan adverb it occurs in 2 Cor. xiii. 10—as a substantive, 
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Romi. xi. 22 ; in the latter passage it stands opposed to ypyordrne, 
in the former it is characterized as a means to edification. Sharp- 
ness and severity are but the other side of love itself, when the 
wounds can be healed only by cutting. ‘‘ Sharply, because such 
persons could not be brought down by gentleness ; inflict, there- 
fore, he says, a heavier stroke,” Chrysostom. The object of this 
procedure is then stated—that they may be sound in the faith. 
There is no reason for taking iva here = 67. It expresses the same 
thing as el¢ olxodou7jv in 2 Cor. xiii. 10 ; only the apostle adheres to 
the metaphor employed in ver. 9. They are infected with the 
malady of vain questions, etc., 1 Tim. vi. 4, comp. with Tit. iii. 9. 
*‘ Plainly not heretics,” observes De Wette also here, and Matthies 
is quite right when he says, that the words in the faith express pre- 
cisely the thing in which, as unhealthy persons they need restoration. 
“ For their faith was infected with the heresy—their evangelical na- 
ture partly corrupted ; év, however, is not = dud, but denotes the 
element of life in which they may rejoice in perfect health, if only 
their faith is emptied of all foreign and morbid ingredients.” It is 
evident from this, how entirely different the state of things here 
from what we find for example in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
where the apostle addresses those who had been Jed away in the 
words, ye are removed unto another gospel, i. 6, and again, Christ 
is made of none effect to you, v.4. We have here not a doctrine 
opposed directly to the gospel and the faith—but an wnsoundness in 
the faith, and in the truth which is according to godliness, as the 
apostle indicates in the very outset of the epistle. 

But the apostle himself proceeds, in ver. 14, to explain more 
fully this unsoundness, by describing the malady of which the Cretan 
Christians must be cured. It is plain from vers. 6-9 that he does 
not intend to say, that all without exception have been infected 
with this malady. ‘‘ Not giving heed to Jewish fables and command- 
ments of men that turn from the truth.” On zpooéyev, comp. Wi- 
ner’s Gr., § 52, 14), p. 384; votv is not to be supplied, as in 1 
Tim. i. 4, iv. 1, and elsewhere ; Heb. ii. 1 ; Acts viii. 6, xvi. 14. 
For the more general use of the word, 1 Tim. iii. 8, iv. 13, comp. 
Heb. vii. 13. These fables are mentioned also in 1 Tim. i. 4, iv. 7 ; 
2 Tim. iv. 4. In the passage first cited it occurs along with endless 
genealogies, with which comp. Tit. iii, 9, where in like manner 
genealogies are specified as the subject with which these opponents 
employ themselves. In that passage also we find the questions and 
strivings about the law which are mentioned in Tit. ili. 9 in the same 
connexion, comp. 1 Tim. i. 7, vi. 4. Vain talking is also specified 
there, in connexion with these errors, i. 6. We find there also the 
same thing placed in opposition to those errors, namely, soundness, as 
associated with the true doctrine, 1 Tim. i. 10, vi. 3 (voseiv occurs ver, 
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4)—and the same stress laid on the practical side of Christianity of 
which we have an indication in the frequent use of the word godli- 
ness, godly, 1 Tim. ii. 2, iii. 16, iv. 7, vi. 3,6, 11. And the second 
Epistle to Timothy partakes also in proportion of these peculiarities. 
Everywhere do we find this error traced to the same state of mind 
as its source, comp. Tit. i. 15,16; 1 Tim. i. 19, vi. 5, etc., to the 
same governing motive, Tit. i.11; 1 Tim. vi. 9; and described as 
leading to the same result, Tit. 1.11, 18; 1 Tim. 1. 4, vi. 4; 2 Tim. i 
14, seq., ii. 23. In short, there can be no question that by these 
fables, together with the genealogies and the more indefinite desig- 
nations such as questions, vain talking, strifes of words, etc., one 
and the same error is to be understood, as indeed the most of expo- 
sitions proceed upon this understanding. 

If, now, we look more particularly at the passage under consid- 
eration, it is manifest, as has already been observed, that the giving 
heed to Jewish fables, together with what follows, denotes the mal- 
ady with which the Christianity of the Cretans was infected, and of 
which they must be cured in order to come to soundness in the faith. 
The opposite of these errors is the sownd doctrine, as we learn from 
ver, 13 andii. 1. That this doctrine, however, is nothing else than 
the doctrine according to godliness, 1 Tim. vi. 3, or as it is called 
in our epistle, 1. 1, the truth which is according to godliness, is ad- 
mitted by De Wette, and is in itself evident. Thus the fables, as 
also the commandments of men, are designated here only as things 
which do not tend to godliness, which do not promote true piety. 
And quite the same thing is predicated of them in 1 Tim. i. 4, which 
minister questions rather than godly edifying in faith. Titus as well 
as Timothy is admonished not to meddle with these things ; comp. 
1 Tim. i. 4, vi. 20; 2 Tim. ii. 16, 23, with Tit. iii. 9 ; and the being 
taken up with these things is everywhere described, not as what is 
directly opposed to the Christian truth, but as a tendency which is 
vain and fruitless, not productive of true godliness but rather grad- 
ually leading away from the truth which tends to godliness, and 
from the faith. Comp. iii. 9 of this epistle with 1 Tim. i. 4, iv. 7, 
vi. 4, 21; 2 Tim, i. 14, 16, 17, 23. Commentators generally have 
paid too little attention to the circumstances here noticed—inasmuch 
as they have characterized this error at once as a heresy—and the 
critics to whom we have referred still less. How weak and point- 
less would be such designations as profitless, unfruitful, if errors di- 
rectly opposed to the truth are meant? How could the apostle 
warn even Timothy and Titus against it if it were a heresy strictly 
so called, and not rather things which appear harmless, but which 
are in theniselves useless and vain, and from being unfavourable to 
moral earnestness become dangerous to the faith ? So much with 
reference to the passage before us; that the case is not otherwise 
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with the other passages will be shewn in the exposition. The ex- 
pression ior itself, which besides in the Pastoral, Epistles occurs 
only in 2 Pet. i. 16, is here sufficiently determined by being opposed 
to the faithful word, etc., ver. 9, and by its connexion with com- 
mandments of men, and must denote that which is not to be de- 
pended on, which wants a sure foundation. Still more pointed is 
2 Tim, iv, 4, where iO are opposed to dAjdea ; similarly 1 Tim. 
i, 4, where mpooéyerv piOorg defines more exactly érgpodidacxadstv, and 
1 Tim. iv. 7, where the pio: stands opposed to the Adyor rij¢ miaTews 
kat tij¢ Kadijc didacKnadiac. To this corresponds the use of the word 
in 2 Pet. i. 16, where following cunningly-devised fables is opposed 
to being eye-witnesses of the event referred to. Again, the contents 
of these fables evidently pertained to religion, for how otherwise 
could soundness in the faith be opposed to them, -or how could they 
result in apostacy from the faith ? A more particular description 
of them, however, cannot be obtained from the epistles, except that 
we may suppose the fables to have been closely connected with the 
genealogies on the authority of 1 Tim. i. 4, where they occur to- 
gether, and Tit. iii. 9, where in the enumeration of the characteris- 
tics of the general error to which they belong, the fables are not 
mentioned, but the genealogies are put in place of them. We learn 
only further from 1 Tim. iv. 7, that they were profane and old wives’ 
fables (comp. the exposition), and from the passage before us that 
they were of Jewish origin and character, like the commandments 
of men with which they are connected ; a designation which cer- 
tainly corresponds but little to the Valentinian system, the entire 
character of which, according to Baur’s own representation, rather 
denies than betrays its Jewish origin (Gnosis, p. 122). Thus the 
passage before us, in connexion with the kindred passages in the 
other epistles, furnishes only certain general marks from which to 
draw the special signification of wi00. These alone form the sure 
results of the exegesis ; everything further belongs to historical re- 
search, and we refer to the General Introduction, § 4—Along with 
the fables the apostle also mentions the commandments of men, who 
turn away from the truth, as a source of unsoundness, comp. ii. 9. 
So also 1 Tim. i. 7, wishing to be teachers of the law, iv. 8, bodily 
exercise—(iv. 8 goes further). The expression, commandments of 
men, implies an antithesis to the commandments of God, whose 
place they usurp, comp. Matth. xv. 9; Mark vii. 7; Col. ii. 22. 
That also which in its nature and import is godly, may by a per- 
verted application become the commandments of men. Men who 
turn away from the truth, drootpepopévwn rijv dAjdeav, The verk 
in an active signification, also in Rom, xi, 26, and the same as here, 
Heb, xii. 25. The middle in a transitive signification, hence the 
accus. Comp. Winer’s Gr., § 38,2. With respect to the sense, 
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Matthies well observes, “they turn away from the truth in that 

Se they let the revealed word of truth disappear amid 
their selfish degenerate tendencies.” We learn from vers. 15 and 
16 to what these commandments referred, namely, to the dis- 
tinction between clean and unclean, with which we naturally asso- 
ciate the prohibitions in regard to food, and whatever else belongs 
to a bodily exercise. But it is not the common Jewish view that is 
here meant, which injured the faith by giving undue prominence to 
the law: this is evident from the expression commandments of men, 
and from the apostle’s entire mode of opposing the error ; and it has 
also been declared by Neander, and even by his opponent Baur (die 
s. g. Pastoralbriefe, p. 22, seq.), while De Wette understands by it 
not simply the Mosaic prohibitions with regard to food, but the tra- 
ditional additions and exaggerations which these underwent. As 
these seducers thought to improve Christian truth intellectually by 
their additions, they would also promote its moral perfection by 
their commandments, while in reality by both alike they hindered 
true soundness in the faith. I coincide with Baur when he main- 
tains (p, 230) that the opponents in this passage bear much less of 
the common Judaistic character than the Colossian heretics, and 
that the mode of opposing them here is quite different from that in 
the Colossians, where the apostle certainly contrasts the inferior 
position of Judaism with the higher one of Christianity. But what 
right has Baur to throw this passage and 1 Tim. iv. 1, together, 
when the expression, latter times, in that passage, points to a future 
period, and forbids (as he himself maintains) our connecting it with 
earlier and already existing heretics, such as were those in Colosse ? 
Does the expression not then also forbid our thinking of contem- 
porary errors, as required by Tit. 1.14? And how little does it 
agree with the contents of our epistle to assert, that it differs from 
that to the Colossians in the error which it opposes being more radi- 
cally subversive of Christianity ? For where the trace of any such 
radical contradiction to Christianity in our epistle? Quite the 
contrary is the case. Nowhere does it point to any fundamental 
opposition to the truth ; it speaks only of perversities which pro- 
mote neither genuine and essential knowledge, nor true godliness, 
but rather lead away from these. If, however, the characteristics 
of the heretics in this epistle are to be regarded as applicable to 
Marcion, and to him alone, then indeed must we attribute to them 
a view of the world, as held by the Gnostics together with a dislike 
of its Creator, opinions with which such epithets as projitless and 
vain, a8 well as the warning addressed to Titus against meddling 
with such things, as illy accord as does the opposition to it implied in 
. the sound doctrine, i. 9, ii. 1. And even then it must still be shewn 
that the characteristics can correspond only to Marcion. For the 
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Jewish Christians at Rome, according to Baur’s own representation, 
had a dualistic notion of the world radically akin to the later 
Ebionitism. Or if it be objected, as by Baur, to this analogous 
case, that there is a wide interval between the germ and the theo- 
retically-developed system, then where do we find such a system in 
this epistle ? All things are pure, says the apostle, in opposition 
to these commandments of men, and he says just the same in Rom. 
xiv. 20, And how shall it be proved that the germ which existed 
in the church at Rome grew into a system such as that of the 
pseudo-Clementine homilies ; and yet that from the ascetic princi- 
ples of the opponents referred to in our epistle, only a Marcionite 
system could result, as Baur maintains ; especially “‘when the notions 
with respect to the world entertained by the writer of the Clemen- 
tine homilies bear quite the character of the Marcionite dualism ?” 
(Christ. Gnosis, p. 325.) We would simply say with reference to 
the degree of asceticism represented in this passage, that although 
it goes beyond the mere insisting on the Mosaical prohibitions of 
meats, we can point to analogous manifestations in the apostolic 
time, as at Rom. xiv., and in the Epistle to the Colossians. 

Ver. 15.—This ascetic tendency, which places the distinction of 
clean and unclean in the things themselves, and consequently in the 
use of these finds a hindrance or a furtherance to moral perfection, 
is opposed by the apostle in the assertion, that the distinction does 
not lie in the things themselves, but in the disposition of him who 
uses them. Where that is pure, then all is pure ; in the other case, 
nothing is pure. The phrase 7dvta xa0apa (for pév is to be cancelled 
according to A.C.D.*E.*F.*G., etc.) is found also at Rom. xiy. 20, 
The sentiment is the same, the connexion in which it is there used 
is different. There, it is an acknowledgement of the truth which 
those whom the apostle is setting right bring forward in their de- 
fence, and the but which follows, places in opposition to this truth 
the other, which in consequence of it was forgotten by them. It 
would be wrong to transfer this reference to the passage before us, 
and here also to take the all things are pure as an acknowledgment 
on the part of the apostle according to which he combats a false 
view of Christian freedom. Against this is the expression, com- 
mandments of men, and the form in which he opposes the error, as 
we may see clearly by comparing the passage in Romans with 1 
Cor. vi. 12, x. 23 ; for it will at once be perceived that the but here 
introduces no such sentiment as could be contrasted with the phrase 
immediately preceding. Quite as mistaken is the view which ex- 
plains the all things to mean the errors of the opponents, according 
to which the apostle would say, that these do not injure the pure ; 
against this view De Wette and Matthies have said all that is neces-_ 
sary. Ildyra (here as universal as at Rom, xiv. 20, and 1 Cor. vi. 
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12) can denote only the entire range of those things to which the 
distinction between pure and impure can be applied ; still, as De 
Wette remarks with truth, it is not actions, but the materials of 
action that are meant. Pure, in opposition to the view which finds 
something impure in the things themselves, so that their use has 
something polluting in it. The words of Rom. xiv. 20 explain those 
before us. And we learn from Acts x. 14, xi. 8, how closely con- 
nected such a view was with the Old Testament stand-point, so that 
we need for its explanation no Gnostic aversion to the creation. 
Toi¢ xaOapoic, not the dative of estimation, “in the estimation of the 
pure,” but “ pure for them in the use,” as the antithesis shews. It 
is also shewn in the antithetical terms defiled and unbelieving, the 
latter of which is explanatory of the former, what kind of purity is 
meant—that purity, namely, of mind and heart which proceeds 
from faith. It is arbitrary to assign to the word the signification of 
‘free from prejudice,” as is done by De Wette, although in 1 Cor. 
x. 28, 1 Tim. iv. 4, knowledge is mentioned as a condition of the 
state expressed in the term ka0apéc ; comp. Rom. xiv. 14. As to 
the pure all things are pure, so to the defiled and the unbelieving 
nothing is pure, 7. e., the impurity of their mind is reflected from the 
things with which they come into contact: ‘all things become to 
them the materials of sin.” (De Wette.) On pepappévorg instead 
of peucacpévorc, Winer’s Gr., § 15, p. 81. The word commonly used 
to express Levitical purity, John xviii. 28, and in the Septuagint, is 
here transferred to the mind, comp. Heb, xii. 15 ; Jude 8. On this 
very account, perhaps, is the designation unbelieving added, which 
determines the sense of the preceding expression to be, the impurity 
of unbelief. That the apostle has here in his eye the authors of 
those commandments (ver. 14), we learn from the following words, 
but, etc., which refer specially to them. These words declare in a 
positive form why nothing is pure to the defiled and the unbeliev- 
ing; this, however, is stated, not in the form of a reason, but 
simply as the opposite of what precedes, as in 1 Cor, xv. 10, daaa 
also is used, where, however, the sentiment might quite as well be 
applied in a causal form. “ But their mind and conscience is de- 
filed.” The defilement which already exists within them commu- 
nicates itself to everything with which they come into contact ; even 
the purest thing thus becomes impure. By voi¢ the apostle denotes 
not merely the understanding, but the entire mental habitus ; ov- 
veidnotc, however, is conscience, the moral consciousness of my 
thoughts and feelings, and manner of conduct in their relation to 
the law. It is a standing feature of the errors combated in the 
Pastoral Epistles, that they have their source in a defiled conscience, 
a depraved mind, which has no relish for the simple truth of the 
gospel, and therefore leads into those by-paths of error ; for the re- 
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ception of Christian truth, as well as the maintenance of it, requires 
a certain moral integrity not to be found in persons of this de- 
scription. 

Their moral deficiency i is described in ver. 16. They are men 
entirely wanting in moral earnestness, and in all power for’ what is 
good. ‘ They profess that they know God, but in works they deny 
it, being abominable and disobedient, and unto every good work 
reprobate.” After dpvotv7a supply eidévar ; compare on the expression 
ii, 12; 1 Tim. v.8; 2 Tim. i1.2, iii. 5, and elsewhere, 1 John ii. 
22,23; Luke xxii. 57, etc. That it does not elsewhere occur in 
the apostle’s writings is indeed true, but no one will therefore hold 
the sentiment to be unpauline. BdeAverot only here, in the Sept. 
used for p>z+n, does not designate the seducers as idolators, but, in 
its connexion with the following general predicates, denotes their 
moral abandonment, which is such as to make them an abomination. 
The expression, however, is not selected without a reference to the 
foregoing ; while they lay stress on the contracting of abomination 
from outward things, they themselves are abominable, comp. Rom. 
ii, 22, and Lev. xi. 10, 13, seq. Disobedient, as at iil. 3, namely, 
towards God ; compare sie Eph. ii. 2, v. 6. ’Addxipog == ‘yeprobug; 
here as elsewhere in a passive signification, 2 Tim. ili. 8; Rom. i. 
28; 1 Cor. ix. 27, etc. The critics have also much to object to in 
this passage “on the heretics,” ver. 10-16. They find the heretics 
themselves indistinctly characterized (so De Wette, Hinl. p. 3) ; 
this, however, will not agree with what De Wette himself says in 
the page immediately before, that the apostle warns Titus against 
the heretics, ‘‘ from a knowledge which implies a lengthened obser- 
vation of them.” Further, it is alleged that the apostle says no- 
thing which might serve as an adequate refutation, of their errors, 
But only on the supposition that we find here the forms of the later 
gnosis already distinctly stamped, can the designation, as also the 
refutation, of the errors appear to be inadequate. That without 
this supposition the passage presents a distinct view of the error of 
these opponents in its source, its manifestations, and its results, 
has been shewn in the exposition. Nor do I know what more suit- 
able confutation could have been given of those who, themselves 
inwardly impure, lay stress on a certain outward purity, than that 
which the apostle has given in ver. 15. Any difficulty in determin- 
ing with certainty the sense of this or that expression is accounted 
for by the fact, that the apostle was writing to Titus, who knew 
well what the apostle meant, and for whom the indications which he 
gives as to the real source of the error were amply sufficient 
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§ 3. Wuart Tirvs 1s To TeEavH IN OpposiITION TO THE FALSE 
TEACHERS, AND HOW Hk Is To Act. 


(Ch, ii. 1—iii. 11.) 


A. In reference to the right deportment of Christians, and that 
according to sex, age, and rank. (Ch, 11. 1—15.) 

The apostle now lays down what Titus is to teach, in opposition 
to the vain, unprofitable talk, the contents of which are specified at 
ver. 14 as fables and commandments of men, and to which belongs 
no morally regenerating influence. He states it summarily in ver. 
las the things which become sound doctrine, an expression which 
could not be selected in opposition to a cardinal heresy, but only in 
opposition to a doctrine destitute of the fruits of godliness. He fur- 
ther explains in ver. 2—10, what he means by the things which be- 
come, etc., inasmuch as he there prescribes to Titus how he is to 
exhort the aged men in the church, ver. 2, then ver. 8 the aged 
women, in order that through their instrumentality the younger 
persons of their sex may be directed to what is good. Then ver. 6, 
how he is to exhort young men, where also the apostle, ver. 7 and 8, 
interposes an admonition to Titus, to show himself a pattern in con- 
formity to his calling. Then ver. 9 and 10, what is necessary for 
slaves, in order that they may adorn the doctrine of God. From 
these injunctions intended for individuals, according to sex, age, 
and rank, the apostle then, ver. 11, reverts to the great truth on 
which the foregoing exhortations are founded (ydp), namely, that 
the end for which the divine grace hath been manifested in regard 
to all is, that we might begin and carry forward a new godly life 
here below, in the expectation of the glorious appearing of Him, 
who designed by his death to purchase a peculiar people for himself, 
zealous of good works. This then Titus is to urge in every way on 
those under his care, and not to give himself any concern about his 
youth. Thus the apostle concludes, in order, at iii. 1, to pass to a 
new admonition bearing on a different relation, that, namely, in 
which Christians stand to magistrates. 

Ver, 1.—Titus, in opposition to the seducers described before 
and their doings, is to speak what becomes the sound doctrine, “A 
mpérec cannot denote the true doctrine itself in opposition to the error, 
but only what is conformable to the sound doctrine which leads 
to godliness; it designates, as is plain from what follows, the 
right moral deportment as founded in the facts of the gospel plan 
of salvation (ver. 11). If then Titus, in opposition to the prevail- 
ing error, is to urge with all his might the moral requirements 
of Christianity, and to enjoin a moral conduct corresponding to 
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the sound doctrine, the main and essential characteristic of that 
error must have been clearly its moral unfruitfulness, and its ten- 
dency to divert from strenuous efforts after holiness by leading its 
followers to occupy themselves with profitless questions. The ob- 
jection, that the opponents would assuredly have also subscribed 
to the moral precepts that are laid down, proceeds therefore from 
an entirely false point of view. For the apostle does not con- 
fute the opponents with these precepts, but tells Titus what he 
is to insist on, namely, on a conduct becoming the gospel, a 
conduct the real nature of which he further shews with reference 
to the natural distinctions of sex, age, and rank. It is not said 
that those opponents denied the rightness of these moral precepts, 
but only that it is necessary in opposition to them to turn away the 
attention from subjects morally unprofitable, and to lead to a mani- 
festation of faith in a corresponding moral conduct. Calvin says 
well, ‘‘ besides, he therefore deals more in exhortations, because 
those who were intent on useless questions needed chiefly to be re- 
called to the study of a holy and honest life ; for there is nothing 
that will more effectually allay the wandering curiosity of men, than 
their being brought to recognize those duties in which they ought 
to exercise themselves.” 

Ver. 2.—The apostle now begins with his moral injunctions for 
the aged. That the aged men be sober, etc. On tpecBvtac comp 
Philem. 9 ; Luke i, 18, denoting merely the age, and therefore to be 
distinguished from speoBvtepoc, the official designation. Nydadiove, 
“sober” in the proper sense of the term, comp. i. 7 ; ii 3 is found 
also in 1 Tim. iii. 2, 11; ceuvovc, besides in the Pastoral Epistles, 
occurs only in Phil. iv. 8, “dignified.” adpovac, “ steady, dis- 
creet,” comp. oni. 8. ‘Yycaivovrac, etc., sound with respect to faith, 
love, patience. The expression comprehensively denotes that moral 
perfection which we expect chiefly in a mpesBvtyc. Patience is used 
here in place of hope (comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 13), with the view of giv- 
ing prominence to that moral energy, in virtue of which the Chris- 
tian stands fast, comp. 1 Thess. i. 3, in which both are connected. 
Chrysostom, “‘ the apostle has well said in patience, for this is espe- 
cially suitable to old men.” On the connexion between Jove and 
patience comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 7. De Wette’s remark is unfounded, 
that by:aiv, in reference to t@ dyd7q and 77 d70n0rq is an inexact ex- 
pression for : fruitful in love, strong in patience. ‘Yycaivwv denotes the 
man who is as he ought to be, in a normal condition in every respect 

Ver. 8—The aged women likewise, etc. A similar character is 
required in them, hence, likewise, which places them side by side 
with the aged men. Katdornuwa used by the profane writers and 
elsewhere (Ign. ad Trall. c, 3), not merely of the dress, but of the 
whole deportment, ‘Iepovpereic¢ only here, conveniens hominibus 
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Deo sacris (Wahl), is explained by 1 Tim. ii. 10, which becometh 
women professing godliness, Eph. v. 3, as becometh saints. Their 
priestly calling should manifest itself in their whole conduct. 
Jerome: “that their very gait and motions, their countenance, 
their speech, their silence, may carry in them a certain dignity of 
sacred beauty.” Not slanderers, not given to much wine, faults of 
which the first is frequent in this class, the second doubtless bears 
reference to the national character of the people. Not slanderers, 
1 Tim. iii. 11, not given to much wine—not indulging the inclina- 
tion for wine. Similarly 1 Tim. ii. 8, comp. with 2 Pet. ii. 19. 
Further, xadodidackdAove only here, honestatis magistree ; not by 
public addresses (1 Tim. 11,12; 1 Cor. xiv. 34), but by private ad- 
monition and the example of their conduct, in order that through 
them the young women might be directed to what is good. 

Ver. 4.—'Iva owppovigwo (Tischendorf, cwppovigovar, according to 
A.F.G.H. comp. Winer’s Gr., § 41, 1), ta¢ véac. Lwppovigery only here 
== to set right. The following infinitives depend on owdpovigwor, 
although the following ow@povac may certainly seem strange accord- 
ing to this construction ; hence many commentators rather take 
these infinitives as dependent on AdAe, ver. 1. Against this, how- 
ever, is the infinite efvac, which in this case would better be want- 
ing, and also that the following special characteristics are more suit- 
able to young wives (by véa¢ are to be understood married women), 
and, lastly, that in reference to these too little would be said in 
proportion. It is doubtless, not by chance merely, that the apostle 
gives directions for the younger women to be taught by the elder, 
and not directly by Titus, which also Chrysostom and others have 
noticed. They are to be directed to love their husbands and chil- 
dren, for in this lies the foundation of all domestic happiness ; 
further, to be modest, chaste, keepers at home, kind, obedient to 
their husbands. If ow@povigey comprehends all the following char- 
acteristics, then in its more general signification of “to set right,” 
it must be understood as == vovOereiv or raideverv, as Theophylact 
explains it. wpovac is then “discreet, judiciously modest.” (Mat- 
thies.) ‘Ayvd¢ in its more special signification = chaste. Oixovpor'e 
(according to C.D.***H.I.K., etc., and oixovpyod¢ according to 
A.C.D.*F.G. ; the latter occurs nowhere else = active in household 
affairs. Hesychius, olxovpdé¢ 6 g¢povtigwv td Tod oikov Kai dvAdttwr" 
ovpog yap 6 pbAag Aéyera; comp. 1 Tim. v. 18; Prov. vii. 11. 
‘AyaOdc is not to be connected with oixovpovc, as the latter is already 
a complete idea in itself; but — “ kind,” as Matth. xx. 15: 1 Pet. 
ii. 18; Rom. v. 7. Heydenreich: “their thriftiness must not de- 
generate into avarice.” Subject to their husbands, Eph. v. 22 ; Col. 
ii. 18, etc. “Idvog dvjp, husband, comp. Winer, § 22, 7, p. 189. 
That the word of God be not blasphemed, comp. ver. 8 and 10; 
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I Tim. v. 14, vi. 1; Rom. ii. 24. Theophylact: “ unless we are 
virtuous blasphemy will come through us to the faith.” Chrysostom 
connects with this especially the case of a Christian wife having a 
heathen husband. An unnecessary limitation, as the comparison 
with other passages shews. 

Ver. 6,—The apostle now turns to the younger men. They stand 
opposed to the mpeoBvrac, ver. 2, just as the véa to the mpeoButedec, 
ver. 83. Young unmarried woman are therefore not to be included 
in the vewrépove ; for that the véaz, ver. 4, are spoken of in close con- 
nexion with the mpeoBvridec, is accounted for by the relation which is 
to subsist between them as teachers and taught, and can therefore 
not be brought as a proof against this division. The apostle sums 
up in the word owpoveiv every duty to which they are to be admon- 
ished. Calvin : bene compositos, rationi obtemperantes. Chrysos- 
tom: “nothing is so hard and difficult at this age as to overcome 
pleasures and follies.” 

Ver. 7.—To this class Titus himself belongs (comp. ver. 15), and 
therefore the apostle here interposes an admonition to him, to shew 
himself a pattern of good works. The apostle thus gives us to un- 
derstand that all teaching and exhortation are useless, unless the 
teacher’s example confirm and enforce his word. ‘Titus is to shew 
himself in every respect a pattern of good works. On 7epi as deno- 
ting the objects about which an action is conversant as = “ in respect 
to,” see Winer’s Gr., § 49,1, p. 361; comp. 1 Tim. 1.19; 2 Tim. 
iii. 8, and also elsewhere, Phil. ii. 23; Luke x. 41, etc. On the 
middle tapeyéuevoc connected with the reflex pronoun, see Winer’s 
Gr., § 38, 6, p. 231.—Kaddv épywy as ver. 14, ii. 8-14; 1 Tim. v. 
10-25, vi. 18, and épya dya6d, 1 Tim. ii. 10 ; 2 Tim, ii. 21; Tit. iii. 1. 
« A characteristic of the Pastoral Epistles,’ observes De Wette on 
this expression ; he himself however refers to Eph. ii. 10 ; created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works, where we find quite the same expres- 
sion and idea—for by these good works are to be understood, as 
Matthies expresses it, the attestation of evangelical life. It is the 
manifestation of that in the life, which the apostle denotes in ver, 1 
by @ zpémec as the import of his admonitions. Comp. General Intro- 
duction, § 4. The only thing then in regard to this expression, that 
is peculiar to the Pastoral Epistles, is the more frequent use of it. 
But the nature of the error opposed in these epistles, fully explains 
its more frequent use ; comp. moreover, caAoroviv, in 2 Thess. ili, 
13.—Timoc, used in like manner of the apostle in Phil. ii. 17, comp. 
the cornment. Then follow the words: év 7H didackadia advapOopiav 
(the older and more authorized reading 4@Oopiav signifies the same 
thing), «at ceuvdrnra, etc. In order to the right understanding of 
these words, it must not be overlooked that they set forth that in 
which Titus is to shew himself a pattern of his own instructions to 
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others. Further, that didacxadia may signify as well the doctrine 
in which instruction is given as the teaching itself, we have seen 
at ver. 9. It will therefore not do to connect év 77 didackadia with 
the immediately preceding, according to which the sense would 
be: Titus is to shew himself in every department of his teaching a 
pattern of good works. This limitation of the example to the 
teaching, yields no suitable sense, and the words thus constructed 
can give no other sense. If, then, Titus is to shew himself in all 
respects as a pattern, then in the words, im doctrine, the special 
sphere of his vocation is brought into prominence, after the foregoing 
expression wept tava had set forth in a general form all things in which 
he is to be a pattern. As well generally as specially in his official 
calling is he to shew himself a pattern. Then, however, wncorrupt- 
ness is not a quality of the doctrine, but a personal quality; for this 
is required by tvroc, and also by the quality expressed in the word 
following, namely, gravity. ’A@Oopia signifies, therefore, not purity 
of doctrine, but sincerity of mind in teaching, and is to be compared 
with 2 Cor. xi. 3, lest your mind should be corrupted (0apy) from 
the simplicity that is in Christ. envédrye is thus a dignified serious- 
ness in setting forth Christian truth. The end sought is, that the 
learners may, through his instructions, be penetrated with the per- 
sonal sincerity—‘‘ which is concerned only about the communication 
ofthe pure truth” (Heydenreich)—and the deep seriousness of the 
teacher. Thus does he who teaches shew himself a pattern in his 
teaching ; the truth and power of that which he makes known is 
perceived in his own person, The verb zrapeyouevoc is to be con- 
nected with these substantives, as also with the following Adyov bycfj, 
comp. Acts xix. 24; Col. iv. 1. 

Ver. 8.—If our interpretation is so far correct, Adyov tyr cannot 
be understood of private conversation, as Calvin explains it ; sanus 
sermo ad communem vitam et privata colloquia refertur. After the 
foregoing expression 7 doctrine, which transfers us to the sphere of 
Titus’s official calling, a new characteristic would certainly be re- 
quisite, in contradistinction to it, in order to intimate that the Adyoc 
does not also belong to it. But neither does Adyoe bye#c denote the 
sound Christian doctrine, for this would not correspond to dkatdyvwo- 
toc and the reference to tU7o¢ ; rather, Adyo¢ byijo and dkatdéyvworoc 
in close connexion with the preceding, designate the qualities and 
character of the discourse, sincerity and seriousness in the speaker 
being presupposed : it will be sound speech that cannot be con- 
demned, ‘Axatayvwortog only here, comp. kateyvwopévoc, Gal. ii. 11. 
The apostle now adds, as at vers. 5 and 10, the design of all this ; 
it is that the enemy may be ashamed, having no evil thing to say of 
us. Ilepi jjav, not rept tudv,is certainly the true reading according 
to critical authorities ; it is likewise suitable that the apostle place 
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himself in the same category with Titus when speaking of the 
dtaoxadia. It is difficult to say with certainty whether Christian or 
heathen opponents are referred to in the expression, he that is of 
the contrary part—for the apostle must certainly have had in his 
mind either the one class or the other. If the former, reference 
is made to 1.9; 2 Tim, ii, 25 (Heydenreich), and in favour of the 
latter, the analogy in vers. 5 and 10, and 1 Tim. v. 14 is appealed 
to (De Wette.) It appears to me from the whole context, in which 
Titus is enjoined to teach and to labour in opposition to the false 
seducers (comp. li. 1), and from the apostle’s placing himself here 
in the same category with Titus, more natural to refer the ex- 
pression to these opponents. If Titus oppose them without being, 
as here admonished, a pattern in his whole deportment, he will not 
escape their malicious retorts. ’“Evtpézeo@az, literally to be turned in 
upon themselves = “be ashamed,” 1 Cor. iv. 14; 2 Thess, iii, 14, 
etc., pavAoc, comp. John iii. 20, v. 29; Jam. iii. 16 ; Rom. ix. 11. 
Vers. 9, 10.—The construction interrupted in vers.7 and 8 is 
now without any further notice continued ; the infinifives, therefore, 
are dependent on tapakdde, ver. 6. The apostle gives here also 
special injunctions to be addressed to slaves, as in Eph. vi. 5, seq. ; 
Col. iii, 22; 1 Tim. vi. 1, seq.; 1 Cor. vii. 21; comp. also 1 Pet. ii. 
18. The reason of these repeated exhortations is plain. In no rank 
was the high idea of Christian freedom and equality more in danger 
of being misapplied, than in that of the slave, which indeed ap- 
peared to be a direct contradiction of this idea, Hence the apostle’s 
sentiments on the subject of their emancipation, 1 Cor. vii. 21 ; 
hence the ever recurring exhortation to subjection and obedience. 
And indeed whether the master was a heathen or a Christian, in 
either case it was natural for the slave who had become a Christian 
to forget his place, and to seek either to exalt himself above his 
master, or to put himself on a level with him. Thus in this passage 
also the first thing that is enjoined is subjection to their masters. 
"Idvog deor6rn¢ like idto¢g avip, ii. 5. Aeordtyc, not Kiptoc, as in 1 Pet, 
ii, 18. Still more is required of them in the words following : éy 
naow ebapéatove elvat to be complaisant in everything. The word is 
often used by the apostle, Rom. xii. 1, xiv. 18, etc. It denotes that 
zeal in the discharge of duty which does even more than is required, 
that service which anticipates the command, and seeks in everything 
to gain the good will of the master. Not answering again (Rom, x. 
21), not purloining (literally not putting anything apart for them- 
selves), Acts v. 2, 8, but shewing all good fidelity. On miotv¢, comp. 
Rom. iii. 8. "Evdevervuévovc—a word often used by the apostle, and 
only by him. ’Aya67jv, in opposition to a service which aims merely 
at a good appearance ; comp. the passages adduced above, Eph. vi. 
5, seq.; Col. ili. 22, seq. There also iva points to the obligation of 
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Christians to give testimony to the gospel in their conduct. “ For 
the heathen,” says Chrysostom, ‘‘do not judge of the Christian’s 
doctrines from the doctrine, but from his actions and life.” “‘ That 
they may adorn the doctrine of our Saviour God in all things, ’Ev 
mao. answers to the mdéoav. Their conduct is an ornament to the 
doctrine, inasmuch as it reveals the power of godliness that lies in 
it. Our Saviour God—this appellation of its author at once de- 
notes the essential import of the doctrine, and points to the ground 
of the obligation to such a conduct, which is further explained in 
what follows. There is therefore here no reason for surprise at this 
circumlocution for the gospel. 

Vers. 11-14 explain further the ground of obligation to such a 
deportment. The connexion is this: the appearance of the grace 
of God has for its end the sanctification of men. Some understand 
the words of ver. 11, for the grace of God hath appeared, etc., as 
confirmatory of all that precedes from ver. 1 onwards, others only 
from ver. 9 onwards. It appears most natural to refer them to the 
sentiment immediately preceding, in which is already contained the’ 
reference to the ground of the obligation to adorn the doctrine by a 
holy walk. The explanation itself, however, is not to be understood 
as having special reference to the slaves, but is expressed in a gen- 
eral form, and refers equally to all, so that substantially we have 
here the confirmation of all the foregoing exhortations from ver. 1 
onwards. “ For the grace of God which bringeth salvation hath ap- 
peared to all men, teaching them,” etc. ’Eepdvy, so again at iii. 4 ; 
comp. Luke i. 79, to give light to them that are in darkness (Isa. ix. 
2, Ix. 1, seq.); Col. 1.26. The use of the word in Acts xxvii. 20, 
shews from what the metaphor is taken. Similar passages are Rom. 
xi. 12 ; 1 Thess. v. 5, 8, where the time of the appearance of this 
grace is denoted by the day. A comparison with these passages 
shews at the same time that the appearing of the grace of God is 
not to be referred exclusively to the incarnation ; but rather (with 
De Wette and Matthies) to the whole work of redemption, “ the 
highest cause of which lies in the grace of God.” ‘H owrzjpio¢ maou 
avOpérotc. 'Tischendorf has retained the article, according to C***# 
D***E.LK., etc., rightly, as I apprehend, although contrary to 
other authorities likewise weighty ; for the emphasis in the senti- 
ment rests not on swrrjpto¢ but on teaching, which is to be closely 
connected with hath appeared. wrijpioc without the article would 
obscure the otherwise clear connexion. The term is then all the 
more expressive, as an appositional designation of the ydpec. The 
apostle does not speak of the teaching power of the grace of God 
without specifying the essential import of this grace, upon which 
this teaching power rests. The 7 owrzpto¢ points back to the owr#p, 
ver. 10, as also the clause yaouv dvOpuirorc, to the universality of this 
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grace us contemplated in the foregoing exhortations, ver. 1, seq. 
There is no ground for supposing that the apostle here, as it were, 
in passing, takes a side glance at Jewish or even at Gnostic particu- 
larism. Such adversaries he would oppose in quite a different way. 
The critics only betray the insufficiency of their proof, when they 
argue from passages so remote from a polemical aim as the one be- 
fore us. So also Matthies, p. 132. On the connexion of réov 
dvOpéror¢ whether with éredavn, or with owr7pioc, or with both, com- 
mentators differ. The construction with owr7jpio¢ is alone conform- 
able to the context, for connected with éredavy it is quite aimless and 
obstructive. For what has tao. dvOpdiroe to do with radevovoa 
nude 2 On owrrptoc, comp. Eph. vi. 17. 

The discipline which the manifested grace of God exercises, is 
described in ver. 12, teaching us that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this 
present time ; ver. 15, in expectation of the blessed hope and ap- 
pearance of the glory of the great God and our Saviour. Iladevovea, 
says the apostle ; grace exercises discipline, it cannot be received 
unless its disciplining power is experienced (comp. Heb. xii. 6, 7 ; 
1 Cor. xi. 32). Its aim is then stated both negatively and positively. 
For iva has here its final signification. The negative side, as that 
which is presupposed in the positive, is denoted by dpvjoduevor. On 
dpveia0at, comp. what has been said on 1.16. Oavaroiv, Oavarovabas 
is used similarly by the apostle in Rom, viii. 13, vil. 4. ’Apveio@az, 
the opposite of duodoyety, i. 16, is a denial in heart and deed. Luke 
ix. 23; Rey. ii. 13, may be compared as passages analogous to this ; 
and besides 1 Tim. v. 8; 2 Tim. ii. 5. Tyjv do€Bevav (comp, on Kar 
évoéBevay, i, 1) designates the condition of the unconverted in its 
most fundamental aspect as separation from God, which has for its 
reverse side a cleaving to the world, and to that which is in the 
world ; worldly lusts, as it is here expressed. Kooixo¢ occurs be- 
sides only in Heb. ix. 1, as denoting what belongs to earth. 1 John 
ii. 15, 16, may be considered as a comment on this passage, love not 
the world, neither the things that are in the world ; and then all 
that is in the world is described as the lust of the flesh, etc. The 
worldly lusts are lusts directed to the things that are in the world. 
Comp. Gal. v.16; Eph. ii. 3. In contrast with this condition of 
the man, who is not yet walking in the light of grace, it is said 
farther that we may live soberly, righteously, and godly. Xwdpsvuc, 
in opposition to the lusts which had the mastery over him before, 
comp. oni, 8. Ackaiwe denotes, in general, right conduct conform- 
ably to the law of God ; etaeBac, in opposition to doéBera, right con- 
conduct in its deepest source—godliness, The sum of Christian 
morality is here set forth in its fundamental aspects ; the limits of 
its various spheres are, however, not marked off here, as many com- 
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mentators imagine, so as that ow¢pdrvwe denotes virtue as regards 
ourselves, dikaiwe as regards our fellow-creatures, and evaeBac¢ as re- 
spects God. LwPpdvwe can with as little propriety be referred merely 
to one’s self as dexaiwe merely to others, and by evoeBadc¢ is also de- 
noted the whole sphere of the Christian life. Comp. Matthies on 
the passage. "Ev 7 viv aié, the apostle adds this in opposition to 
what follows, which refers to the aidv wéAAwv, comp. 1 Cor. i. 20, iil. 
18, 19. 

Ver. 13.—Looking for, etc. As in ver. 2, the words in hope of 
eternal life serve more exactly to determine the preceding, so here 
the words looking for, etc., ver. 13, serve the same purpose, comp. 
Phil. i. 20, 21. There lies in this expectation an antidote to the 
worldly lusts, and a stimulus to live in the present time, conform- 
ably to this expectation. IpoodéyeoOac as usual in the signification, 
“expect,” Luke ii. 25, 88 ; Mark xv. 43. The object of this ex- 
pectation the apostle denotes by blessed hope and appearing, ete. 
"EAri¢ is consequently to be taken objectively (as in Rom. viii. 24 ; 
Col. i. 5), and connected with the following genitive ti¢ dééj¢. Mpoo- 
déxowat with é¢Ani¢ is in like manner found in the Sept., Job ii. 9. 
The apostle calls this hope jaxapiay (an expression elsewhere used 
by the apostle, Rom. iv. 7, 8; 1 Cor. vii. 40), as bringing the ex- 
pected blessedness. The words following define this hope in the 
expectation of which we are to live. On the expression émddvea, 
comp. ver. 11. We have thus a double appearance, an appearance 
of grace (ver. 11), as the ground and source of all new life, and an 
appearance of glory as the end and aim of the former. De Wette 
has given a place in his critical index to ém@dveca as being instead 
of rapovoia, 1 Tim. vi. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 1,8; Tit. ii. 13. But we 
find also in 2 Thess ii. 8, the expression, 7H émupaveia tij¢ mapovaiac, 
which shews both that émd¢dveca differs from tapovoia, as referring to 
the visibility of Christ’s coming, and also that the expression is 
elsewhere used by the apostle with reference to the coming of Christ. 
In the following words tij¢ ddén¢ tod peyddov O0d Kai owripog sua 
Inco Xpiorod, the question is, whether the great God and our 
Saviour are to be taken as predicates of one and the same person, 
namely, Jesus Christ, or denote two different subjects: God (the 
Father) and Jesus Christ. In favour of the former—that one sub- 
ject is meant, are the most of the Fathers, and many of the more 
recent commentators, as Mack, Matthies, Usteri ; the latter view, 
however, has its representatives also among the Fathers, as Am- 
brose, and Grotius, Wetstein, Heinrichs, De Wette, have acquiesced 
in it, while others are doubtful. Olshausen favours the former 
view, which refers both predicates to Christ. Winer has shewn 
(§ 19, 5, Anm.) that the question cannot be decided on grammatical 

_ grounds. It has indeed been maintained that the article must be 
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repeated before owrijpoc judy, if it designates a new subject in reply 
to which again, it has been justly said, that owrijpoc, because defined 
by the genitive 7dr, does not require the article, and that it is ab- 
sent in cases quite similar to the present, 2 Thess. 1.12; 2 Pet. i, 
1; Jude 4. These passages also prove, that in case the words owr7j- 
poc 7juOv apply to a second subject, it is not necessary that "Ijcod 
Xpiorod should precede them. But it is difficult also from the con- 
text, to obtain a decided reason either for one or the other view. 
For, to the objection against the hypothesis of one subject, namely, 
that on account of ver. 14, the appellation, great God, cannot be 
applied to Christ—what Heydenreich has already observed is a suf- 
ficient reply, namely, that Christ is also represented as Saviour, and 
in this respect the words of ver. 14, he gave himself, could be pre- 
dicated of him. And the objection has just as little weight, that if 
Christ were the subject of both predicates, owrijpoc, according to the 
apostle’s usual manner, must have been placed before pey. Oeod ; 
against which, in like manner, Heydenreich has said what is neces- 
sary. On the other hand, what is said against applying pey. Ae0d to 
God the Father—namely, that it is not the appearance of the 
majesty of God, but of Jesus Christ, that is represented as the 
object of hope for the day of the second coming—in so far as it 
denies the possibility of such an application, has no weight ; for the 
advocates of this view, as De Wette, have justly referred to the fact, 
that according to passages such as Matth. xvi. 27; Mark viii. 38, 
‘“‘ Christ appears in the glory (7.e., the majesty and omnipotence) of 
the Father, and at the same time in his own glory (Matth. xxv. 31), 
and consequently that his appearance may be represented as at once 
the appearance of the glory of God, and of his own glory. If, how- 
ever, so much must be granted, that the glory, in which Christ ap- 
pears can be described as the glory of God, it is still singular, that 
God and Christ are here placed in an equal relation to this glory of 
the future appearance. It is in reality Christ himself who will then 
appear in the glory of his Father, not God himself, as, in this case, 
quite different relations to the glory would be expressed by the geni- 
tive in this passage. Matthies has indicated the same thing, when 
he says (p. 139), that if both subjects were to be connected with 
the émpavera, then in order to be grammatico-logically correct, in- 
stead of Kai owrijpocg tay, it would have to be év owripe judy ‘Inood 
Xptatrov, OF TOU awrijpog judy év tH d6Ey Tod peyddov Oeov. The at- 
tempt to evade this by explaining ém@. ti¢ d6géy¢ of that manifesta- 
tion of glory in which Christians shall at a future time take part, 
involves at once an entire misconception of the idea implied in ém- 
gdvera, and a departure from the objective sense of the passage. But 
still more important is the consideration derived from the accustomed 
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its being referred to Christ, while ém@dvera, as also tapovoia, is never 
used of the Father, but only of the Son, also in the Pastoral Epis- 
tles, 1 Tim. vi. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 1, 8. This circumstance alone ap- 
pears to Olshausen to be decisive. Consider also how natural it 
must have been for the apostle—if contrary to the general usage, he 
here meant to name two subjects—distinctly to indicate this, while, 
on the contrary, the expression which he employs is most naturally 
understood of one subject ; that the context affords no reason why 
God should be named besides Christ in reference to the émddavera ; 
that in ver. 14 there is no reference to the great God; and, finally, 
that the epithet peydaov is nowhere else used in reference to God 
(the Father), and that its application to Oed¢ here is much more 
easily explained by a reference of Oeég to Christ. (‘‘ God the Fa- 
ther too did not need the exalting and laudatory epithet péyac ; 
this rather refers to Christ,” “ Usteri Paul. Lehrb. 5, Aufl. p. 326 ; 
and Olshausen refers to 1 John v, 20, the true God.) It is most 
natural therefore to understand the words great God of Christ. In 
proof that nothing in the doctrinal system of Paul contradicts this 
view, I refer to Usteri a. a. Q., 324, seq., and Olshausen on Rom. ix. 
5.—The expression, great God, occurring nowhere in the New Tes- 
tament, but frequently in the Old, comp. Deut. vii. 21, x. 17, etc., 
is warranted by the context, which refers to the glory of his appear- 
ance, in like manner as the expression ¢rwe God in 1 John v. 20. 
On d6éy¢ Calvin well observes: gloriam Dei interpretor non tantum, 
qua in se ipse gloriosus erit, sed qua tune se quoquoversus diffundet, 
ut omnes electos suos ejus faciat participes. 

Vers. 14, 15.—‘* Who hath given himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all unrighteousness, and purify us to himself a pe- 
culiar people, zealous of good works. These things teach and ex- 
hort, and rebuke with all authoritativeness. Let no one despise 
thee.” On the connexion of the relative sentence, ver. 14, De 
Wette justly observes, that the atoning work of Christ already indi- 
cated in the words the grace that bringeth salvation, and in which 
lies the power to teach, is here supplementarily recalled to mind. 
And it is just this teaching element in the saving grace, which is 
here brought into prominence and explained. He has given himself 
—idwxev emphatically, Olshausen—namely, in his atoning death ; 
comp. Gal. i, 4, i. 20; Eph. v. 2, 25, etc., where d:dovac and mapace- 
dévae in like manner occurs. That he might redeem us, comp. 
Matth. xx. 28; Mark x. 45; to give his life a ransom, and the: 
commentary on the passage and 1 Tim. ii. 6 ; Avtpodobaz, as here, 
1 Pet. i. 18; Luke xxiv. 21. That from which he has redeemed us 
is the dvovia (comp. ver. 12, denying ungodliness), in bondage to 
which we were till then, Rom. i. 24. The context shews why the 

» state from which we are redeemed is described as a state of unright- 
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eousness ; the moral servitude implied in a right Christian conduct, is 
placed in opposition to the bondage of unrighteousness. The whole 
expression, however, turns on the real force of the word dvonia, as 
used by the apostle. ’Avoywia denotes the essence of sin, comp. 
1 John ii. 4 ; sin is the transgression of the law (dvouia). That he 
might purify unto himself a peculiar people. On xaOapion, 2 Cor. 
vil. 1; Eph. v. 26; Heb. ix. 14. Both Avrpotoda and Kabapigew de- 
note the permanent result of his giving himself to death, and cor- 
respond to the wadevovoa above. Comp. on the idea at Rom. iii. 21, 
25. <Aaodv reptovovov must be understood as the accus. of the predi- 
cate: that he might purify us to himself for, etc. Ieprovovog only 
here, similarly 1 Pet. ii. 9: Aadv ei¢ mepitoinow correspond to the 
Heb. 7338 5x, which the Septuagint renders by this expression. On 
the derivation and meaning of the word see Winer’s Gr., § 16, 3, 
p. 88; as émovooc from émotoa, so teprovotog from tepovca, Not 
merely proprius, as Winer says; Wahl and De Wette rightly, pe- 
culiaris — peculiar ; Theodoret ; oixeioc, in which lies the accessary 
idea of being separated to the service of God. Comp. Harless on 
Eph. i. 14—diligent in good works. ZAwrj¢ here the same as in 
1 Cor. xiv.12. It occurs besides often in connexion with véuov, Gal. 
i. 14; Acts xxi, 20, etc. So also 67/6 in the same sense as here 
used only by the apostle, 1 Cor. xii. 31. On good works, comp. on 
ii. 7. When De Wette says that it is not the atonement but moral 
cleansing that is here spoken of, he is right only in so far as that 
here the atonement is represented in its moral efficacy. For how 
can the words, he gave himself for us, in which lies the ground of 
all moral renovation, be otherwise understood than of the atoning 
death of Christ ? Ver. 15, pointing back to ver. 1, shews plainly 
that the apostle concludes with this verse in order to pass on to 
something new. But the apostle exhorts Titus here not merely to 
speak (ver. 1), but to exhort (ver. 6) and to rebuke ; Titus is to la- 
bour for the bringing about of this moral renovation, in each of 
these forms, that of simple address, of exhortation, of rebuke, 
Taira is, with De Wette, to be immediately connected with Adder. 
With all authoritativeness ; corresponding to this is the word 
sharply, i. 13; it means with all the authority of his office. Chry- 
sostom: ‘*‘ Both with authority and with all power.’ The word 
émitay7j is used by Paul, besides in the Pastoral Epistles, only in 
those to the Romans and Corinthians, The next words, let no one 
despise thee, in which Titus is enjoined to conduct himself in a firm 
and vigourous manner, follow naturally upon the preceding, with all 
authority. Calvin and many others think that in these words “ he 
addresses the people rather than Titus ;” a view quite unfounded, 
favored, as already observed, by nothing elsewhere in the epistle, 
and here also unnecessary. Olshausen has also taken this erroneous 
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view. De Wette renders rightly : speak so as to command respect, 
as 1 Tim. iv. 12, where the additional words but be a pattern, leave 
us in no doubt as to the meaning. epedpoveiv, to look over one, = 
‘‘ to despise,” found only here ; elsewhere katadpovety, 

At the close of this section of the epistle, we advert again to the 
critical judgment which De Wette has pronounced upon it. He 
acknowledges the clearness and excellent method of this section, 
but maintains that there is nothing in it which could serve as an 
adequate confutation of the adversaries, But it is to be borne in 
mind that it was not written for the confutation of the adversaries, 
but for the purpose of letting Titus know what he was to insist on, 
namely on the evidencing of faith in the conduct, on a practical 
Christianity, and with this view are set before him the exhortations 
he was to make according to the distinctions of sex, age, and rank, 
with a regard to the prevailing errors. But De Wette pronounces 
the moral precepts here laid down superficial, and founded on no 
general principle ; the reference to the moral spirit of Christian- 
ity so general and aimless as to make it appear that the Cretans as 
yet understood nothing of practical Christianity ; and these well- 
known precepts and practical truths peculiarly unsuitable, as ad- 
dressed to a helper of the apostle. To all these objections it is a 
sufficient reply to point to the real state of the matter. The Cre- 
tans had not indeed fallen away from the faith, nor become ad- 
dicted to any carnal heresy ; but their Christianity was morbid 
and infirm, and there prevailed among them a foolish tendency to 
occupy themselves with things not vitally connected with the doc- 
trine of salvation, and which therefore produced no moral fruit 
in the life. In opposition to such errors, what else can the apostle 
do but direct Titus to insist on right moral conduct, on the display 
of the fruits of the truth in godliness, both in old and young ? How 
a godly old age should shew itself in man and woman ; how those 
who are younger should adorn the gospel in their walk; and how, 
in an especial manner, the genuine Christian spirit should display 
itself in those who are slaves—these are the points which are simply 
. and plainly set before Titus, in a series of characteristics in every 
respect suitable, and marking the very thing that is necessary in 
the different relations with which they are connected. (Compare 
Schleiermacher, p.195.) The apostle would certainly have put these 
exhortations in another form if they had been addressed directly to 
the church. Not that he would then have had reason to say what 
was less known and familiar, We can infer this from the passage 
which treats of slaves, to which, as cited above, we have several 
parallels in the other epistles of the apostle. Is what he addresses 
to slaves in Col. iil. 22, seq., Eph. vi. 5, seq., at all materially differ- 
ent from what we find here? The subjection enjoined is there cer- 
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tainly explained more particularly as to its proper form; the 
injunction is more enforced by the appropriate motives ; but would 
the apostle write to Titus in exactly the same manner as if directly 
addressing the slaves ? Precisely in this difference do we recognize 
a recommendation of this epistle, as it clearly reflects the difference 
of circumstances. The objection of superficiality will therefore not 
disturb us, so long as it is not shewn that the-moral precepts here 
laid down substantially correspond to the state of things to which 
they relate. To what else could those be admonished who had de- 
viated from the right moral track, than to true morality ? These 
moral precepts are finally held to be not founded on any principle. 
But what other principle should they or could they have, than that 
which is given in ver. 11, seq., the reference, namely, to the great 
truth, that our moral renovation is founded on the sacrifice of Christ, 
and is binding upon us as his people? The apostle dwells fondly on 
this truth ; but just on this account the passage is no common-place, 
but in its entire connexion is closely related to what precedes. To 
the objection that this was familiar to Titus, I reply that we 
find the same in Phil. iii. 20; 2 Cor. v. 18-21; 1 Pet.i. 18, as 
here. 

B. What Titus is to teach with regard to the right conduct of 
Christians towards the world, with a word of exhortation to him on 
his position in reference to the prevailing errors. 

Chap. iii. 1-11.—The apostle having shewn, in chap. ii., what is 
the conduct which becomes the members of a Christian church, and 
that according to the distinctions of age, sex, and rank, now opens 
with a new series of exhortations having reference to the deportment 
of Christians in general, towards the magistracy, and towards those 
who are not Christians generally, vers. 1 and 2. In order to shew 
them how little cause they have to exalt themselves, he reminds 
them of their previous state, and how they owe their exaltation, not 
to their own merit, but solely to the mercy of God. Vers, 3-7. 
This Titus is emphatically to hold up before them, and upon this 
he is to insist, that they’ now walk worthy of the gospel ; on the 
other hand, he is not to meddle with that foolish and profitless talk 
which was prevalent, vers. 8,9. An heretic he is to shun after a 
repeated admonition, and to leave him to the fate which he has 
chosen for himself, vers. 10 and 11. 

Ver. 1—Put them in mind, adds the apostle, to be subject to 
magistrates and powers to obey, to be ready to every good work. 
'Yrouiuvqoxe occurs again at 2 Tim. ii. 14, but besides also in five 
passages of the New Testament ; this word also has been put into 
the index prohibitorum. What more suitable word could the apostle 
have chosen, when his object was to remind them anew of something 
which they should know, but seem to have forgotten ? Could he use 
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avayyprvioxev, 1 Cor, iv. 17 ; 2 Cor. vii. 15, and not also brouipr7jonev ? 
comp. also Béttger, p. 4, who rightly observes that browprijoxerv, as 
used in the Pastoral Epistles, denotes what is the business of the 
teacher, and in a transitive signification expressing an injunction as 
here, could be used only in reference to a teacher. How easily the 
opposition of Christianity to heathenism might lead to a false view 
with regard to the relation of Christians to the heathen magistracy, 
we learn from Rom, xiii, 1, seq., 1 Pet. ii, 13, seq., where it is prom- 
inently shewn that obedience to God requires subjection to such or- 
dinances of man ; comp.also 1 Tim.ii,1,seq. When to this we add 
that a people like those of Crete (comp. Hug. Hinl. IL., p.299) must 
have been of a rebellious disposition, and that the Jews of that pe- 
riod, of whom many were then living in Crete, shared with them in 
this, we shall not find it necessary, in order to explain the apostle’s 
_ admonition, to suppose, with Olshausen, that heretics were spreading 
false views of Christian freedom. ’Apyat and éfovota: here connected 
as in Luke xii. 11 ; the difference is that between magistracies and 
powers. Iledapyetv must with De Wette be taken as grammatically 
independent. ‘Yzordocec#a: denotes their proper position with re- 
gard to the powers, wecOapyeiv the obligation to obedience resulting 
therefrom. And it is willing obedience which the apostle requires : 
be ready to every good work. ‘These words still refer to the magis- 
tracy. It is of course implied that the magistracy requires good 
works, comp. Rom. xiii. 8; 1 Pet. i. 14, seq. The idea that obedi- 
ence is not to be rendered to what is evil is therefore not intended, 
and does not belong to the context, comp. Matthies. 

With ver. 2, the apostle passes to the subject of a right deport- 
ment towards those who are not Christians generally, as the newly- 
introduced object—no man—shews. ‘‘To speak evil of no man, 
not to be quarrelsome, gentle, shewing all (possible) meekness to- 
wards all men.” The reference to those who are not Christians 
generally, as is noticed also by De Wette, comes into view especially 
in the last words. BaAaognueiv (properly BAdntev tHv iunv tivdc, 
Wahl) according to Theodoret — pydéva dyopevery xaxdc. Olshausen 
refers it to the magistrates, against which are the words, no one. 
The word is elsewhere used by the apostle, Rom. iii, 8, xiv. 16 ; 
1 Cor. iv. 13, etc. "Awayog occurs again only at 1 Tim. i. 3, Exveceeic, 
comp. on Phil. iv. 5, derived from eixéc, yielding, gentle, mild. On 
mpaornc, 2 Cor. x. 1, as here in connexion with émvecxeia, 1 Cor. iv. 21, 
as the opposite of severity — mansuetudo erga alios, comp, Winer 
on Gal, v. 22; Harless on Eph. iv. 2; Tholuck. zur Bergpr., 
p. 82, seq. Zo all men—these epistles give prominence not merely 
to the universality of grace which the critics have held up, but also 
to the right deportment of Christians towards all men, compare 1 
Tim. ii. 1, seq. On évderkvvpévovc, comp. chap. ii. 10. 
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Ver. 8—Here follows, as confirming the propriety of the con- 
duct here required towards those who are not Christians, a 
reference to the fact that the Christian himself was formerly in the 
same state of ungodliness as those who are not Christians are now, 
and that he owes his deliverance from this state not to his own 
merit. This reference gives us plainly to perceive, that the Cretan 
Christians thought they found in their Christianity a reason for 
looking down on those who were not Christians, and imagined that 
they owed no debt of love to them. Indeed when Christianity be- 
comes an external affair of mere knowledge, it is quite natural that 
false conceit should go hand in hand with it, that the man who pos- 
sesses the truth thereby stands on an elevation above others.—“ For 
we also were once foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving diverse lusts 
and pleasures, living in malice and envy, hateful, hating one an- 
other.” Such a picture does the apostle hold up before them of 
their former state. In their uncharitable contempt of their neigh- 
bour, they seem to have quite forgotten that it is their own previous 
character which they now find in those who are not Christians, and 
on account of which they despise them. Chrysostom: “ therefore 
revile no one, he says, for such wast thou.” In the successive clauses 
of this verse we mark the progress from the inward source to the 
outward expression, and its consequences. ‘Hwev with emphasis 
first : we were 7oré ; the antithesis is in ver. 4, dre dé. We have 
here the well-known Pauline antithesis of toré and viv, comp, Rom. 
xi. 30: Eph. ii. 2, 11, 13, v.8; Col. i. 21; iii. 7, 8; the two angles 
of the Pauline system. With this passage as a whole, compare 
specially that cited from Ephesians. Kai sjei¢ = we too, as those 
before mentioned still are. This «ai shews plainly what is the 
apostle’s object in referring to their former condition, namely, to 
shew how little reason the Christian has to look down upon those 
who have not yet attained to the possession of the blessings of sal- 
vation. On the reference of jjuet¢ there is difference of opinion. 
The context decides that it is the difference between Christians and 
not Christians, that is here spoken of. It is otherwise in Eph. ii. 3, 
where the contrast is drawn between Jews and heathen. The 
apostle then means himself, together with all who are now converted, 
chiefly with reference to the Cretans, comp. i. 11. On the other 
hand we learn from Eph. ii. 3, how unhesitatingly the apostle pre- 
dicates what he here says in ver. 3 of the former condition of the 
converted Jews, equally with that of the Gentile Christians. ’Avéyroe 
denotes the state of man as destitute of the true knowledge of God 
= dyvoa, Eph. iv. 18, the result of his own fault, Rom. i. 18, seq. 
’Arevbetc, disobedient, in this general description of course not to be 
explained of disobedience towards magistrates (so Heydenreich), but 
towards God, comp. i. 16, and Rom. xi, 30; Eph. ii. 2; Col. iii. 6. 
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So in like manner in Eph. iv. 18, along with dyvoa, the darkening 
of the understanding, is mentioned the blindness of the heart. TWia- 
vopevot scil, d76 ti¢ dAnbeiag where dA7jOeva denotes not abstract truth 
merely, but the sum of what is morally good ; hence rAavepevor is 
not the same as dvoyror, but a result of the two first predicates, 
and == mAavy, Eph. iv. 14; Rom. i. 27. Comp. Harless on the 
former passage. Similarly Eph. iv. 18, alienated from the life of 
God, through the ignorance that is in them because of the blindness 
of their heart. With special reference to the term, comp. Jas. v. 19, 
20; Heb. v. 2. The words following describe the further conse- 
quences of this state, serving divers lusts and pleasures, etc., comp. 
Eph. ii. 8; on dovdevery comp. chiefly Rom. vi. 6. The term de- 
notes the power which sin acquires over men, by which it makes 
them slaves. ‘Hdovat De Wette remarks is not Pauline ; the word 
is indeed accidentally not found in the other epistles, but every epistle 
of the apostle contains words that are not Pauline in this sense. 
Comp. Luke viii, 14; Jam. iv. 1,3; 2 Pet. ii. 13. The word de- 
notes the voluptates carnis. With as much reason might De Wette 
have said that tocxiAac¢ is not Pauline, as it is found only in the 
epistle to the Hebrews. Living in malice and envy. Kaxia is ex- 
plained by its connexion with $06v@ ; it is as in Eph. iv. 31 (where 
‘special manifestations of it are denoted in the preceding words), and 
Col. ili. 8 = malignitas. Significat hoc verbo animi pravitatem, 
que humanitati et aequitati est opposita, et malignitas vulgo nun- 
cupatur. Calvin cited by Harless on Eph. iv. 31. Avdéyovtes = 
“living in,” occurring again only at 1 Tim. ii. 2, connected with 
Biov, ‘The two last predicates, hateful, hating one another, are to be 
taken together as forming an antithesis, and denoting the conse- 
quences resulting from what is said immediately before ; they refer to 
a reciprocal deportment, Rom. 1.29; Gal. v.15. It would be un- 
suitable to suppose here any reference to the relation between Jews 
and Gentiles, of which nothing is said. So once (roré). 

Ver. 4-7.—To this he now opposes a dre dé, not, however, with 
the view of giving a description of the new state introduced by the 
ére, in contrast with the former, but to shew in the connexion how 
little reason the Cretans have to be proud of themselves. It is 
through the kindness and love of God that they have been saved, 
not in consequence of their own merit, but solely in virtue of his 
compassion, through the work of salvation and the efficacy of bap- 
tism. When the connexion is rightly considered, the objections 
which have been brought also against this part of the epistle fall of 
themselves to the ground. It then appears quite evident, for what 
reason the kindness and love of the Saviour-God are mentioned so 
emphatically in connexion with the work of salvation, without our 
needing to have recourse to Marcion’s God of love in order to ac- 
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count for it. Further, the words, not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, are then explained, and the only thing inex- 
plicable, is that such an expositor as De Wette should stumble at 
them. Finally, it is then evident why precisely the saving efficacy 
of baptism is brought prominently forward. When, however, says 
the apostle, the kindness and philanthropy of our Saviour God ap- 
peared, he saved us not on account of works in righteousness which 
we had done, but in virtue of his mercy through the bath of regene- 
ration and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which he has shed on us 
abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour, that being justified 
by his grace we should become heirs according to the hope of eter- 
nal life. 

Ver. 4.—As is clear from the connexion given above, Heyden- 
reich incorrectly traces the scope of the passage when he says :— 
Now however the grace of God manifested towards us in Christ, lays 
us under obligation to cultivate other and worthier dispositions. 
As if we were transferred back to chap. ii. 11.—The apostle’s object 
is merely to shew, how little the Christian is at liberty to exalt him- 
self above him who is not a Christian ; inasmuch as he was form- 
erly himself nothing better, and has become better not through any 
merit of his own.—With respect to the construction, when the con- 
nexion is rightly apprehended, as describing not the introduction of 
salvation in general, but the change that has passed upon individu- 
als, there can be no question that the answering clause already be- 
gins with the words not by works, etc. It is therefore superfluous 
to recur, with Matthies, to the grounds of the Pauline system of 
dectrine. But when—of God, the anterior clause denotes only what 
is necessarily pre-supposed in he saved us. The salvation must 
first exist, before individuals can enter on the possession of it. That 
kindness and love answer here to the idea more commonly expressed 
in the word grace, is quite correct. Substantially the same thing is 
expressed here as at ii, 11 by the grace of God which bringeth sal- 
vation. It is however easy to see why the apostle expresses himself 
differently here. His object is to shew how little the Christian can 
speak of his own merit, in comparing himself with those who are 
not CVhristians ; hence in the very outset, and still more pointedly 
in what immediately follows, the prominence which is given to the 
goodness and benevolence of God, in which alone lies the ground of 
the appearance of salvation in general, as in regard to the individuals 
who partake of it, it lies in the saving mercy of God. De Wette 
himself has shewn that the use of the expression ypyordr7¢ 1s alto- 
gether Pauline, by referring to Rom. xi. 22, Eph. ii. 7, where the 
word occurs in the same connexion. On the relation of ypyatorys te 
xdpic the passage last cited throws light, inasmuch as ypyo76r7¢ is 
there adduced as proof of the y¢pec. Comp. Harless on the passage 
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The same applies to ¢iAavOpwria, The Divine yd¢pi¢ manifests itself 
in the form of kindness and philanthropy. These expressions are 
all the more suitable here, as in ver. 3 the natural condition is de- 
scribed in its entire wretchedness. The expression ¢AavOpwria 
(Acts xxviii. 2) occurs nowhere else. As a parallel to the thing ex- 
pressed by the word, De Wette adduces John iii. 16; he might 
have adduced from the epistles of the apostle those passages which 
we have already cited, if such had been necessary. On the expres- 
sion érepdvy all that is necessary has been said at ii. 11; on owrijpoc¢ 
Geo at 1. 8. Baur would recognize in the tracing back of the atone- 
ment to the kindness and benevolence of God, an accordance with 
the Marcionitic phraseology, against which Bottger, a. a. Q. p. 105, 
refers to Rom. viii. 81—39 ; v. 8, seq. ; il. 4, and the passages 
already quoted above. 

Were: Lt 83 he has saved us not in consequence of (= on ac- 
count of) ‘‘works wrought by us in righteousness,” as De Wette 
renders, On é&comp. Winer’s Gr., § 47, under éx, p. 329. The words 
Tov tpywy tév év 6. are placed in their true light by De Wette’s 
translation just quoted, and his explanation: ‘not, as Matthies 
thinks, of works appearing in the form of the dixasoovvn, for év dix, 
like év 6e6, John iii. 21, denotes the state of mind and feeling in 
which these works are done.” Comp. on Phil. i, 11, fruits of right- 
eousness ; Winer’s Gr., §48, ¢v, We find the same exclusion of man’s 
works of righteousness, in Hph. 11. 8,9, by grace ye are saved . ... 
not of works. De Wette thinks the sentiment unsuitable in both 
passages, as it is the sinful state of those who were formerly heathen, 
that is spoken of before. This is quite true, in so far as, from the 
foregoing description, their not having been saved on account of 
their own works was self-evident. But the apostle nevertheless ex- 
pressly declares it, and he must have had a special reason for doing 
so. This reason is plain; he aims at strongly representing the 
saving grace as free and undeserved, by expressing it in a neg- 
ative (ove, etc.) as well as in a positive form. The emphasis in 
the sentiment of this passage rests indeed entirely on the not. It is 
a very abstract logic that will stumble at this. Harless, on Eph. ii. 
9, does not seem to have even imagined that any such objection could 
be raised. We learn from the passages adduced by him, how truly 
Pauline this antithesis is, Rom. ii. 20, iv. 2; Gal. ii. 16, iii. 2 ; Phil. 
ili. 9. How much importance the apostle attaches to this “ unsuit- 
able” exclusion of man’s works, appears from the words immediately 
following, @y éroijoapev jets (quee nos fecissemus). We, as opposed 
to, his mercy. The true cause of our salvation already indicated 
negatively, and thus expressed with all emphasis, is given in the 
wordsa7’ aio édeov. Onkard, Winer’s Gr., § 49, d., p. 358. By virtue 
of his mercy he has saved us, comp. 1 Pet. i. 8. On édcoc, Rom. ix 
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23, xi. 81; Eph. ii. 4; Gal. vi. 16. It denotes in these passages 
the ground of salvation. Here it denotes the means of salvation in 
the case of individuals, after the kindness and philanthropy of God 
has already been manifested in the objective facts of the gospel. 
Evidently, therefore, the apostle cannot here be speaking of those 
facts connected with the gospel, upon which hangs the possibility 
of salvation, but only of the means by which God brings the in- 
dividual into a state of salvation—into the possession of those 
redemption blessings which are already objectively present. And 
here again the train of thought which is exhibiting only the part 
which God performs in our salvation, does not admit the mention 
of what is required on the part of man, as the subjective instru- 
ment or condition of his entrance on salvation. Hence it is not 
said, dua tij¢ tiotewe (Eph. ii. 8, comp. with Phil. i, 9, émt 7 tioret, 
and Harless on the former passage), for the apostle’s aim here is not 
to describe the new state of the man, but to point to the act and 
saving agency of God in regard to the individual by which the new 
state is brought about, and which shews more than anything else, 
that this new state does not rest on man’s merit or on his doing. 
And what act of God’s saving mercy towards the individual could 
this be, other than baptism, through which the man is planted into 
the fellowship of the Three One God, which is a putting off of the 
body of the flesh (oda tij¢ oapxéc, Col. ii. 11), and a putting on of 
Christ (Xprorév évedicac0e, Gal. iii. 27), in short—which, as it is de- 
scribed in our passage, is a bath of regeneration ? It is this which 
transfers the man from the state described in ver. 3, to the new life 
of the Spirit ; it is the sure foundation upon which, in regard to the 
individual, rests all farther increase in the life of the Spirit. Thus 
we understand why baptism is here referred to as the means of sal- 
vation. And this the apostle designates by Aovutpov madryyeveoiac, 
bath of regeneration: for we scarcely need refute the view, which 
regards this as merely a metaphorical expression, a view also applied 
to Eph. v. 26. Comp., moreover, what Harless says against it on 
the passage adduced. 

With regard to the passage before us, Heydenreich has already 
said all that is necessary, p. 329, seq., when in opposition to all those 
views, which hold Aovtpéy to be a metaphorical description of the 
change that has taken place, or to denote the Divine Spirit himself, 
and the purifying, renewing, and exalting power of this Spirit, or 
the abundant communication of the Spirit, or the Christian doc- 
trine—he urges with truth, that the regeneration and renewal which 
the Spirit of God effects are sufficiently denoted by the words taayy. 
and dvax., that the Spirit of God himself, and his gracious influence, 
are never denoted by Aovrody, and that the agent in our renewal 

‘is by tvedua dywov plainly distinguished from his agency (7adcyy. 
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and dvax.), and the instrument he employs, Aovtpéy. He farther 
observes with perfect justice, that Aovtpéy is anything but a suitable 
emblem of the abundant communication of the Divine gifts of 
grace, or the sanctifying influence of the Divine Spirit ; a bath can 
only be the symbol of cleansing, not of the abundant overflowing of 
certain blessings ; and if reference be made to éééyee, ver. 6, as ex- 
plaining the Aovrpév (Teller), it must still be said, that a bath and 
the outpouring of a rich overflowing fullness of strength and bless- 
ing, are plainly quite different ideas. Finally, to represent the doc- 
trine of Christ as Aovrpév, were a metaphor quite foreign to the New 
Testament. Enough has been said for the refutation of these 
interpretations, although in a grammatical point of view much more 
might be said. But it must create surprise, to find Matthies still 
saying : if by Aovtpév we understand not so much a mere allusion 
to the idea of baptism, as rather the express designation of the out- 
ward act of baptism (?), then must the whole passage appear indis- 
tinct and self-contradictory, from the confusion of the material 
element with the spiritual principle of life, while yet Paul himself 
repeatedly places the true significance of baptism in the symbolical 
reference to Christ, and the evangelical renewal of the life (Rom. vi. 
3, seq.) But how then will Matthies remove this indistinct commin- 
gling of the material element and the spiritual principle of life, see- 
ing that it is plainly said of baptism, iva abrijyv dysdoy Kabapicas TH 
Aovtp@ tov tdatoc év pruate ? Is Aovtpdyv tov tdarog here also a 
“bath of the Spirit 2” Comp. Harless’ excellent interpretation of 
this passage. And if the symbolical reference will suffice for such 
passages as Rom. vi. 4; Gal. iii. 27 ; Col. ii. 12, will it also suffice 
for 1 Pet. ili, 21, where of the Bazroua it is said: oe . . ovvetdij- 
see dyabic érepwitnua eic Oedv (comp. Hoffman, Weiss, und Erfillung, 
II. p. 234), and John ii. 3-5, except a man be born of water and 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God? Rather do 
not these passages place before us that very ‘‘ commingling of the 
material element with the spiritual, in which the Christian church 
has in conformity with the Scripture, from the very beginning re- 
cognized the essence of the “ outward act of baptism,” and accord- 
ing to which the Christian doctrine has stamped it? Matthies 
says, there can be no doubt that by Aovrpév is to be understood the 
bath in the sense of moral cleansing, as in regeneration and renewal 
the washing away of, or the freeing from all untruth and sin, forms 
the most essential element. ‘T’o this we would simply say, that the 
expression tadcyyevecia, as also dvaxaivworc, has so little to do with 
the figure of washing away, that it appears quite unintelligible how 
the apostle should have fallen upon such a comparison, if he had not 
in his mind a certain Aovtpévy, namely, baptism, the substantial 
effect of which is this maAvyyeveoia, And how inconsistent is it with 
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the clear context (the aim of which is to shew how little reason the 
Christian has to boast on comparing himself with those who are not 
Christians, seeing that it is the mercy of God alone that hath saved 
him) to speak, as Matthies goes on to do, of the free self-determin- 
ation with which every individual has to subject himself to this 
“purifying and quickening bath of the Spirit,” whilst along with 
this he yet sees a reference to baptism, on the ground that the idea 
of baptism points to this, namely, that the life of the baptized per- 
son must bring to completion in itself the moral purifying process 
of expiation! and sanctification. Thus far the words of the pas- 
sage before us are explained as certainly referring to baptism! 
Having stated my view of the passage in general, it remains only 
now to confirm it by a reference to particulars. The apostle de- 
notes the instrument of the salvation which is founded on the 
mercy of God by Aovtpov maduyyeveciac Kai dvakavicewc dyiov mrEv= 
vatoc. What grounds we have for taking Aovtpéy in its literal 
and not in its metaphorical sense, are shewn by the unsuitableness 
of the metaphor, and also by passages such as Eph. v. 20, 7@ 
Aovtp@ tov tdatoc ; Heb. x, 22, AeAovpévor TO oGpua bda7t Kabapd ; John 
li. 5, €& tdato¢g nai mvevpatoc; 1 John vy. 6, dv’ tdato¢ Kat aiparoc, 
comp. with ver. 8 ; and finally, from passages such as 1 Pet. iii. 21, 
where baptism is likewise described as the means of salvation, and 
indeed in general from everything that we know on the subject of 
baptism from Scripture, comp. Hofmann, a. a. Q., II., pp. 233-236. 
How indefinite and ambiguous is the relation expressed by the geni- 
tive, is shewn by Winer’s Gr., § 30, p. 168, seq. Thus the similar 
expression Bartioa petavoiac can, from the nature of the thing it- 
self, be explained only of baptism which binds to repentance, and, 
taken by itself, the expression in the passage before us admits of a 
similar meaning. The relation of the genitive can be determined 
only from the context, and from a comparison with what we learn 
elsewhere concerning this Aovtpév. Tadryyeveota occurs again only 
at Matth. xix. 28, and there it denotes the restoration of all things. 
Here, on the other hand, it is substantially the same as the being 
born from above, or of the Spirit, or of God, John iii. 8, seq. To 
this belongs also the ma/uv @divo, Gal. iv. 19, and all those passages 
which speak of adoption, Gal. iv. 6, etc. The old man dies, the body 
of the flesh is put off, Col. ii. 11, and Christ is put on instead, Gal. iii, 
27. “He who offers himself for baptism, desires a relation tc Godin 
which Christ is, what formerly was the body of the flesh, «nd the 
spirit of Christ, what hitherto has been the sin dwelling in the 
flesh. He purposes no longer to wear the garment of that na- 
ture which consists in sinful inclination to what is evil, but to 
put on Christ, the new man.” Hofmann, a.a.Q. If this is the 
idea implied in tadvyyeveoia which is connected with this Aovzpov, 
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there can be no doubt as to the reference in the words kai dvak., 
etc. They cannot denote a second means of salvation along with 
the first, a view also grammatically unsupported (the repetition 
of dé is not warranted by critical authority), nor a second effect 
of the Aovzpoy different from the first (we suppose for the present 
that this is the relation implied in the genitive); the words can 
only be an explanation of the expression immediately preceding. 
For what else can be meant by dvaxaivwoi rv. dy. = the renewal 
proceeding from the Spirit of God, answering to the putting on 
the new man, Eph. iv. 24 = putting on Christ, Gal. 11, 27—what 
else can be meant by this expression, than the new birth of the 
man denoted by the word immediately preceding? Both expres- 
sions then are equally designations of the Aovtpéy, but the latter 
more specially defines the former. So also Olshausen : dvakaivw- 
atc is the process, when the new man is created ; and this takes 
place in the tatryyevesia. ’Avaxaivworg is used by the apostle 
only again at Rom. xii. 2, as also dvaxarvow and dvaxaivigw are used 
only by him, but by him frequently. On the thing denoted by the 
word, comp. Eph. iv. 23; Col. iii. 10; Gal. vi. 15; 2 Cor. v.17. It 
is evident that mvevpuaroc dyiov denotes the causa efficiens.—We have 
supposed, in the course of this investigation, that the relation of the 
genitive mady. and dvax. to Aovzpév is expressed thus: a bath which 
brings about this regeneration and renewing. The simple consider- 
ation of what is said concerning this regeneration and renewal, 
namely, that it is not the work of man but of the Holy Spirit, 
shews that Aovtpov madyy. cannot, like Bdrriowa peravoiac, signify : 
a bath which binds to regeneration as a duty. The same is shewn 
by the context of the passage, which speaks of God’s saving mercy, 
and describes the Aovtpdy madyy. as the means of this salvation 
proceeding from him. But equally unsuitable to the context is 
the view taken by De Wette and others, which expresses the rela- 
tion of the genitive thus: a bath which symbolizes regeneration. 
For the means of the salvation which proceeds only from God, can- 
not be figurative representation of the means of salvation ; and 
just because Aovtpéy denotes this means, if it be settled that Aov- 
tpov refers to baptism, as De Wette acknowledges it to be, then 
must this baptism itself be understood as the means of salvation, 
and the genitive can consequently denote only that real connexion of 
the Zovrpov with the radyy.; and that the rest of the passages which 
treat of baptism confirm this result, has already been shewn, and 
reference has been made on this part of the subject to Hofmann. 
We are therefore not at liberty to doubt that the ancient view held 
by the church, according to which baptism is here denoted, and its 
explanation of the nature and efficacy of baptism as founded on this 
passage, are alone to be regarded as exegetically confirmed ; since a 
Vout, V.—39 
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metaphorical explanation is in itself inadmissible, and is shewn to be 
altogether untenable by a comparison with similar passages ; and it 
once a reference to baptism is admitted, there can only be supposed 
such a real connexion as we have shewn between it and the regener- 
ation and renewing of the Holy Spirit—Another question started 
by Olshausen in the observations now lying before me, is, how far 
what is here said on the subject of baptism applies to the baptism 
of infants. The propriety of such an application may be contested 
in so far as the apostle here speaks of himself and of those who 
share with him in the new life of the Spirit. In spite of this, how- 
ever, as this passage represents baptism as the saving act of God, 
and therefore altogether in its objective aspect, it may give some in- 
sight into the grounds upon which infant baptism may be vindicated. 
The passage speaks not of a doing of man, but a doing of God upon 
man in baptism ; and the question, therefore, takes this form ; 1, 
whether the child to be baptized needs such a saving act; and 2, 
whether he is susceptible of it. There can be no doubt as to the 
answer which Scripture gives to the former of these questions. And 
if this is a settled point, then a doubt can scarcely be entertained 
with regard to the other. Just as a sinful state (the body of the 
flesh) may exist prior to the exercise of will on the part of the in- 
dividual, which makes him to stand in need of the saving act, so 
also must the opposite state in which the dominion of sin is re- 
moved, be one which may be supposed to exist prior to the develop- 
ment of personal consciousness. Just as in the unbaptized person 
there may be, and really is, a sinful state previous to the develop- 
ment of personal consciousness, so, in like manner, in the same 
person a state of sanctification may take place, and will take place, 
gs he is transplanted into the sanctifying feliowship of the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ. We have but to distinguish between the operation of 
the Spirit on the person of the man—on his consciousness and will 
—and his operation on the foundation of life in the man—the region 
of the unconscious, on which his personal life rests. It is only as an 
influence wrought, not through the medium of consciousness, but on 
the foundation of life, the nature of the man, in contradistinction 
to his person, that original sin can be understood, or the mental re- 
semblance often so unmistakable between parents and children; and 
as an efficacy of the same kind also, must we regard what the apos- 
tle says as to the sanctifying influence of parents on their children 
(1 Cor. vii. 14, comp. Neanden a. a. Q., L, p. 282, seq.) And can we 
conceive of a real redemption of the man from the dominion of sin 
which dwells in him—in his flesh—and keeps his personal will in 
bondage, Rom, vii. 23, otherwise than through an influence on this 
nature, so that a really new life-power, the power of the spirit of 
regencration, opposes the law in the members, and destroys the do- 
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minion of sin? And can the efficacy of the sacrament, as distin- 
guished from the word, be otherwise understood ? ‘There will, 
indeed, always be a difference between the baptism of the grown 
up person and that of the infant. In the former case, a per- 
sonal desire of salvation and a personal acquiescence in all that 
is performed in baptism in the person baptized is presupposed, 
and only in this case will baptism have for its result a full regen- 
eration and renewing of the Holy Spirit. In the latter case, there 
is the need of salvation, but neither personal desire for it nor ac- 
quiescence in the act performed in baptism on the baptized person ; 
accordingly, the effect will also be different. The effect will be a 
power of the sanctifying spirit coming into opposition to the do- 
minion of sin dwelling in the flesh, which, however, will only then 
issue in a regeneration and renewing, ina real dvw yevynOijva of the 
man, when he lets the power of this spirit manifest itself with his 
growing consciousness, and when by an act of his own will he ap- 
propriates what has been done to him. Olshausen points to this 
when he observes, ‘‘ Baptism is thus treated in the same way as re- 
generation itself. In this way also the dogmatic theologians of our 
church interpreted the passage. They, however, fell into a confu- 
sion of ideas really distinct. They referred this sentiment, without 
hesitation, also to infant baptism, and supposed that regeneration 
took place also in unconscious children. But the New Testament 
knows nothing of infant baptism. Nor can a man be born again 
without consciousness. But the theologians understood by the re- 
generation of children only the forgiveness of original sin, not the 
dominion over sin. In this sense regeneration is not used in the 
New Testament. In children, confirmation is regeneration.” 

Ver. 6.— Od édéyeev (Aorist). The od (attraction = 6) refers, of 
course, not to Aovtpéy but to mvedua. The apostle has yet to say 
how this regenerating and renewing operation of the Spirit has been 
obtained, and he does this by pointing to the mediation of Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, through whom this Spirit has been abundantly 
poured out. Regeneration is thus described as a work of the Triune 
God, and the \,nterent relations of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
to this work are clearly denoted. To understand by éq’ 7jud¢ others 
than were before meant by this expression, is against the context, 
which in no way indicates such a change, and requires that ééyee 
be referred to the operation of the Spirit just mentioned. I cannot, 
therefore, with Olshausen, perceive any reference here to the day of 
Pentecost, in so far as the communication of the Spirit had then 
reference, not to the apostles alone, but was a communication for 
the church in all times. To the same effect, De Wette also says: 
from this spirit of Christianity as a whole does the conversion of in- 
dividuals proceed. He is certainly right when he adds: it is not 
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the communication of the Spirit to individuals after baptism that is 
here spoken of, for not until ver. 7 is justification mentioned as the 
consequence of regeneration. Ver. 7 shews rather, that the act of 
God denoted by é¢ foes coincides in point of time with the éowoe dud 
Avtpov.— Matthies justly observes, that while Christ is represented 
as the objective mediatory power, faith is placed beside it, as the 
subjective instrumental condition. IAovoiwe not in contrast with 
the Old Testament, but with reference to the mighty operation of 
this Spirit, ver. 5, comp. with ver. 3. The same expression is found 
in Col. iii. 16 ; 2 Pet.i.11; 1 Tim: vi. 17. It is agreed by all the 
more recent commentators, that the words dia ’Ijcot Xprorod cannot, 
with Bengel and Flatt, be connected with éowoe, which has its own 
Sud already, but only with eSenee. The new life-power which shews 
itself efficacious in baptism, is obtained through the mediation of 
Christ. The words our Saviour, as above, ver. 4, in connexion with 
6e6c, need no explanation here, where the saving act of God and 
Jesus Christ is spoken of. 

Ver. 7.—The design of the pouring out abundantly, etc., is 
stated in this verse. Others(De Wette) understands ‘va as express- 
ing the aim of éowse, an unnecessary harshness, in which the exeget- 
ical relation of vers. 6 and 7 to ver. 5 is overlooked, and ¢ééyee 
deprived of the more exact determination which is necessary to it, 
while #owoe needs not to be thus determined. ’Exeivov also, which 
is thus jnade to refer to God, is in this immediate connexion with 
Oed¢ éowoe unsuitable. If, then, écéyee and éowoe coincide in the 
manner stated above, the words being justified by his grace will not 
as many think, denote something following upon the communication 
of the Spirit in baptism—for how can this be conceived of as sepa- 
rate from regeneration ?—but, as the participle also indicates, must 
be understood as expressing the consummation of the aforemen- 
tioned operation of the Spirit, which, then, is what is pre-supposed 
in the final end of all the saving agency of God, namely, the attain- 
ment of eternal life. Accaiw6évrec is therefore used here as com- 
monly by the apostle; comp. e. g., Rom. viii. 30, a passage which 
distinctly shews, that in the drcavody the saving act of God in the 
individual is consummated, upon which follows the dofdcev, just as 
we maintain it here with reference to ver. 5. This, however, we 
learn plainly from the passage before us, that the state denoted by 
dixatwOeic is not merely one of outward acquittal from the guilt of 
sin, as indeed the evangelical church has never taught, and that it 
cannot be conceived of apart from an inward transformation of the man 
which indeed is already pre-supposed in the condition of faith. The 
Catholic commentator, Mack, is therefore in this passage needlessly 
angry at the doctrine of our church as limiting the righteousness before 
God to the non-imputation of sin; while he himself finds here the 
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catholic doctrine of sanctification through the gracious assistance of 
God, against which Matthies has said all that is requisite. Only in 
this I might disagree with Matthies, that he understands dca Avzpod, 
etc., to denote the active process in the development of the evaagel- 
ical life ; dexacw0évtec, on the other hand, to denote the relation 
formed once for all in his inmost being between the Christian and 
God. He here forgets that all the progressive holiness of the man, 
rests precisely on the act performed but once, of the ovvradjva and 
éyepOijvat, as a fixed and settled relation, which is clearly shewn in 
Rom. vi. 2, seq.; and Mack is right, in so far as he recognizes in 
being born again, and in being justified, expressions which apply to 
one and the same thing. In 19 éxefvov yapizt, almost all recent 
commentators refer éxeivov to Oedc. The sense is then as Chrysos- 
tom concisely states it: maddy ydpizt, ob dperdq, in the sense of ver. 
5. So also Olshausen. Comp. Gal. 11.16; Eph. ii. 8, etc. This 
construction appears to me suitable neither to the train of thought, 
nor to éxeivov. For it were unnatural to refer éxetvoc to the princi- 
pal subject, to which reference was made just before in égéyee. And 
it corresponds much more with the exegetical relation in which vers. 
6 and 7 stand to ver. 5, to refer éxeivov to the Spirit, whose opera- 
tion is described in the words preceding in its objective mediation, 
and here in its final purpose, so that the being justified by grace is 
the consummation of the Spirit’s work described in ver. 5. ’Exeivov 
is thus used, because reference was made not to Christ, but to the 
more remote 7veipa, and yapite, the grace of the Holy Spirit, denotes 
that work of the Spirit described in ver. 5. So also Heydenreich. 
The final purpose of this outpouring is-then given in the words that 
we should be made heirs, etc. The Old Testament allusion in this 
often-occurring expression (Gal, iii. 18; Eph. i.11,14 ; Col. iii. 24, 
etc.), is acknowledged ; comp. Harless on Eph. i. 11. That which 
to the Israel of the Old Testament was the land of promise, is to 
that of the new covenant the life eternal. Kar’ éAnida (= “ accord- 
ing to hope,” ¢. e., in the way of hope, Winer’s Gr., § 49, d.), which 
is not to be connected with wij¢ aiwy’, is added to express that the 
inheritance is not immediately to be entered upon. Rom. viii. 24, 
seq. Ou the Pauline character of the sentiment, comp. i. 2. That 
Gwij¢ aiwviov is nowhere else used by the apostle in connexion either 
with «Anpovouog or with Aric, as De Wette observes, is of little 
consequence, for we can see no reason why he might not have con- 
nected it with both in the same way as éAric¢ owrnpiac (1 Thess. v. 8), 
and KAnpovouos tijg enayyediag or dexacoabyns (Hebr. vi. 17, xi. 7) are 
conuected. That this reference to the ¢w7 aidvioc, had in the eye of 
the apostle an especial significance in regard to the Cretans, see on 
i. 2. It has already been observed that vers, 3-7 present a cursory 
view of the whole work of redemption. 
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Vers. 8-11.—These verses can be rightly understood only as a 
special admonition to Titus, in reference to his work in Crete in 
opposition to the prevailing errors. Ver. 8 tells him what he is to 
pursue ; ver. 9, what to avoid ; ver. 10 and 11 how he is to deal with 
an incorrigible heretic. They do not,as De Wette maintains, repeat 
in a different form and aspect what is said in vers. 4-7, namely, in 
the form of a practical motive, and with the view of reverting to the 
train of thought in ver. 1. The apostle rather is done with what is 
to be enjoined on the Cretans, and deals now with Titus. That 
which he has just said concerning the saving act of the unmerited 
mercy of God, through the bath of regeneration, to a living hope of 
eternal life, is to be constantly affirmed by Titus to his hearers. 
Thus the moral fruit will not fail to appear ; but on the other hand 
he is to avoid, etc., ver. 9. How little also does the form of the 
preceding, comp. with 11-15, correspond to such a turn of the 
thought as De Wette supposes ; and why the same thing again ? 

Faithful is the word — taré¢ 6 Adyoc, a formula certainly pecu- 
liar to the Pastoral Epistles, 1 Tim. i. 15, iii. 1, iv. 9; 2 Tim. ii. 11, 
now pointing with emphasis to what goes before, and now to what 
follows ; here at vers. 4-8 the sum of the whole doctrine of salva- 
tion. This phrase answers to the duqy used at the beginning or the 
end of an address which is intended as emphatic, comp. Rom. i. 25 ; 
Gal. i. 5 ; Eph. iii. 21 ; and 2 Cor. i. 20. Its occurrence in the three 
epistles belongs to the marks which shew them to have been written 
about the same time. “And I will that thou insist strongly on 
these things, so that the believers in God may be careful to main- 
tain good works.” Ilept tovtwy refers to the points contained in the 
Aoyec. AraBeBacotoba: — * assure strongly,” occurring again only at 
1 Tim. i. 7, is used also by profane writers. On the other hand, 
BéBatoc, BeBardw, BeBaiworc is one of the apostle’s familiar words, Rom. 
iv. 16 (Heb. ii. 2); Rom. xv. 8; 1 Cor. i. 6 (Heb. ii. 3) Phil. i. 7 
(Heb. vi. 16) where connexions quite similar occur, although not 
with sept. ‘The unpauline character of the expression which De 
Wette likewise notices, has therefore but slight importance. The 
fruit of this dvaBeBaotoba is then denoted by the iva. We have 
here the same sentiment as in 1. 9 is denoted by the sownd doctrine, 
Such doctrine the apostle means to say has in it a power of godli- 
ness (i. 1, the truth which leads to godliness), produces the fruits of 
morality. In reference to the contrast which the apostle here has 
in his eye, Calvin well says on the word ¢povtigwor which occurs only 
here : ita vult eos studium suum curamque huc applicare, et videtur 
apostolus, quum dicit : ¢povrigworv, eleganter alludere ad inanes eo- 
rum contemplationes, qui sine fructu et extra vitam philosophantur. 
Only thus is this expression here to be explained. On Kaddyv épywv 
sec ii. 7. The of r& Oe metiotevKdtes are not those who have be- 
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come believers in God, but ‘‘ those to whom God has given faith,” 
namely, in the gospel, as the word of God, 1.3; comp. Acts xvi. 34. 
There are, therefore, no grounds in the expression itself for limiting 
it to the Gentile Christians ; besides the distinguishing appellation 
of the true God in contrast with idols (1 Thess. i. 9) is wanting here, 
as De Wette and Matthies have already observed in opposition to 
Mack ; nor are the actual circumstances in favour of this supposi- 
tion, as a large portion of the population in Crete consisted of Jews, 
amongst whom the gospel had likewise found acceptance, and through 
whom doubtless it had been first introduced, as is proved also by the 
errors which had proceeded from them, i. 10. Upoictao@ac occurring 
again in the same sense at ver. 14, literally “ to stand before” (Rom. 
xii. 8; 1 Thess. v. 12), from which easily arises the signification in 
the passage = “ to care for,” to manage, to be intent on a thing. 
So frequently in the classical writers, Passow. ‘This is good and 
profitable for men.” The article before caAd must be cancelled ac- 
cording to preponderating critical authorities, comp. Tischendorf ; 
it is difficult, however, to account for its insertion. De Wette, 
in opposition to Theophylact, Grotius, Heydenreich, Matthies, 
refers tavra, not correctly as I apprehend, to the doctriues, on the 
ground that to refer it to éoya would cause tautology. Kada épya 
does not, however, denote works becoming in men, which is the import 
of kad dvOpérotc. Nor could xadd avOpeirore be said with propriety of 
the contents of the doctrine, the wept tovTwv. If again it referred to 
dtaBeBacovoGat, it would be todro. We therefore abide by the natural 
grammatical reference ; that, namely, to épya. The following words 
shew why he enjoins this on Titus. Titus is to insist on this doc- 
trine, because from it proceeds what is good and profitable ; he is 
not to meddle, ver. 9, with foolish questions ; for they are profitless 
and vain. 

Ver. 9.—“ But avoid foolish questions, and genealogies, and con- 
tentions and strivings about the law; for they are profitless and 
vain.” The foolish questions stand in contrast with the sound doc- 
trine which produces moral fruit ; uwpdc chiefly points however to 
the insipid contents of these ¢yt70«¢, by which are to be understood, 
not contentions (these are the épevc afterwards mentioned, but ques- 
tions of discussion, as 1 Tim. i. 4, vi. 4 ; 2 Tim. ii. 23 ; comp. i. 10, 
wataosoyot. As belonging to the class of these questions, the Kaé 
gives a specific prominence to the genealogies, which we find again 
mentioned in 1 Tim. i. 4 in connexion with fables. In chap. i. 4 of 
our epistle only the fables are mentioned, here only the genealogies, 
and in 1 Tim. i. 4 both are mentioned together, from which we may 
infer with considerable certainty that they were nearly related to 
each other. The conjectures of expositors have been quite as nu- 
merous on the subject of the genealogies, as they have been on the 
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fables. The exegetical expositor must, however, abide by the 
natural signification of the word according to its general use in pro- 
fane writers, as also its use in Heb, vii. 6, and see whether the 
context is against this signification, The context, then, opposes the 
genealogies to a doctrine which produces moral fruit, and compre- 
hends them under the class of foolish questions, the contents of 
which are foolish, and morally fruitless and vain. There is no trace 
in the immediate context of a heresy, an opposition of true to false 
doctrine, and it has already been sufficiently made out that the re- 
maining contents of the epistle point to nothing of the kind. The 
passage in 1 Tim. i. 4, describes the genealogies as endless, an 
expression far too indefinite to determine with certainty their 
import. The clause which follows, however, fully confirms the 
view furnished by our epistle, that it is no heresy properly so- 
called, but a foolish, morally fruitless pursuit that is spoken of ; 
for how otherwise could it be said, that they (the genealogies) 
minister questions rather than promote fruitful knowledge, and 
opposition be made to them (ver. 5) from a purely practical point 
of view? But to this most natural result drawn from the sig- 
nification of the word, and with which the context and: the con- 
tents of the epistle harmonize, it is objected that the error which 
gaye rise to these genealogies cannot be explained, merely of Jewish 
family registers, nor can it be shewn how the Gentile Christians 
should have taken any interest in them. But the genealogies were 
not the only subject of these vain pursuits ; and at all events we must 
suppose, as indeed the fables prove, that there was a special mode of 
treating this subject. See the General Introduction. ‘T'he apostle 
further specifies the things which Titus is to shun in the words fol- 
lowing : and contentions and strifes about the law. The éperg (not 
to be connected with voundc, as De Wette observes, against Hey- 
denreich, and Baur, with whom Olshausen agrees), are to be viewed 
as the effects of the questions, comp. vi. 4 ; 2 Tim, ii, 23 ; they are 
the contentions of these men among themselves proceeding from 
their obstinateness of opinion. The following strifes about the law 
are a specific form of these contentions, just as the genealogies are in 
relation to the questions. The strifes about the law, are explained 
chiefly by i. 14, where, as the constituent parts of the error, are 
mentioned commandments of men, along with fables. Here then, 
where likewise prevailing errors are referred to, we are not at liberty 
to understand by strifes about the law, as Mack thinks, strifes about 
whether the Gnostic doctrines of spirits have a foundation in the 
Old Testament, or generally about the law being binding or not 
binding, which De Wette, along with Baur thinks probable in re- 
ference to 1 Tim. i. 7, but on the authority of the passage already 
referred to, in which we find nothing of Antinomianism—strifes 
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about the authority and confirmation of the commandments, i. 14, 
as Matthies also is of opinion. So much then may be inferred 
from this designation in the passage before us, namely, that those 
commandments spoken of in i, 14, although going beyond the law, 
nevertheless sought to connect themselves with the law, and to con- 
firm themselves by it. IepriotacOat — “ to go out of the way,” “‘ to 
shun,” occurs again only at2 Tim. ii, 16. The word is used in the 
same signification also in profane literature—Jor they are profitless 
and vain, corresponding to, these things are good and profitable, ver 
8 ; pdratoc, “empty” vacuus, in respect to their import, used else 
where by the apostle in the same sense, 1 Cor. ili. 20. 

Ver. 10.—Ver. 9 informs Titus how he is to act in reference 
to the errors ; this verse gives him an injunction as to his conduct 
towards persons who, by separating themselves, cause divisions. 
‘¢ Avoid an heretical man after a first and second admonition.” In 
determining what is to be understood by alpetixog dvOpwro¢ we are by 
no means at liberty at once to fix on the later signification of the 
word, and then to maintain that the word had not this signification 
until the Gnostics were distinguished as the first heretics, and from 
this to infer the spuriousness of the epistles as Baur does. De Wette 
also observes that this is a later word and a later idea ; that alpeor¢ 
is never used by Paul in reference to doctrine, comp. 1 Cor. xi. 19 ; 
Gal. v. 20 ; certainly, however, 2 Pet. ii. 1. But the question pre- 
cisely is, whether it is a later idea? We must first examine in 
what sense the apostle elsewhere uses the word aipeoug ; and if it 
must be admitted that the word in those passages where it occurs, 
does not refer to doctrine, and does not signify heresies in the later 
sense of the term, we must farther inquire whether by aipete- 
xé¢ here we are to understand anything different from the one who 
causes divisions (alpéevc, in the apostle’s sense of the term), or is 
addicted to these. We have already seen how little the epistle speaks 
of heresies, or fundamental errors ; and the idea implied in aipetixog 
must be judged of, according to what we know concerning the errors 
of the Christians in Crete. If then we do not proceed arbitrarily, 
we must say, that aipetixd¢ denotes, according to the usus lingue 
one who gives rise to divisions in the church; and it may be inferred 
from what we find in the epistle, that he does this by separations 
and errors such as are described in iii. 9,1.14. Thus we have no 
later idea, but only a word which indeed the apostle does not use 
elsewhere, but which by. a simple formation is derived as an adjec- 
tive from the afpeotc, with which he is familiar ; a form of deriva- 
tion of which we find many examples in the apostle’s writings, 
comp. Béttger, a. a. Q., p. 115. In reference to any such person, who 
causes division and discord, Titus is enjoined once and a second 
time to attempt to set him right. "He is not to contend with him, 
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but admonish him, to bring home to him a sense of his error. Nov- 
Gecia as also vovOereiv used only by the apostle, and by him fre- 
quently ; for it is the apostle who uses it in Acts xx. 31, and it 
denotes earnest admonition directed to the heart, comp. Harless, a. 
a. Q., 522. He is to seek to gain back such individuals ; which of 
course does not exclude their being rebuked and silenced (i. 11) as 
seducers. If this attempt repeated has proved in vain, he is then to 
avoid them, IlapactetoOar, literally to excuse one’s self from search- 
ing = ‘to avoid,” cannot be understood of exclusion from church- 
fellowship ; according to the context, it signifies nothing farther than : 
personally to have nothing more to do with them, to let them go. 
The expression, besides in the Pastoral Epistles, is found in Heb. 
xii, 25. 

Ver. 11.—This verse gives the reason why he is henceforth to 
avoid him: inasmuch as thou knowest (of course not beforehand, 
but in consequence of these unsuccessful attempts to recover him), 
that such an one is perverted and sinneth, being condemned by 
himself. ’E¢orpatrae only here, in the Sept. Deut. xxxii. 20 ; Jer. 
ii. 21, for 524 ntsthm — perverseness ; in profane writers, to invert, 
so that what is uppermost becomes undermost, or to turn round, to 
change his disposition ; comp. Passow. Baur, in order to make it out 
a more appropriate designation of a heretic, observes that it is more 
suitable to the context and to the signification of the word to ren- 
der : such a one has turned away from us, and is gone out from the 
fellowship of the faithful ; in support of which he appeals to Deut. 
xxxii. 20. Ido not understand how é« not droorpépecOat can have 
this signification ; and further, it is demonstrably contrary to the 
usus linguce, nor does it occur in this sense in the Septaugint, as a” 
comparison with Jer. ii, 21 shews, where indeed the Septuagint 
gives an inaccurate rendering, but yet, as "> stands expressly along 
with m>=r2, the words could in no case mean what Baur understands 
by the expression éééorp. As little does the following word djiapra- 
vet convey a more special designation of the heretic ; he sins qua 
alpettxocg by causing divisions, while he is abtoxatdxpitog = “‘ self- 
condemned.” In this word and not in duapréver lies the reason why 
Titus is to leave him to himself. Chrysostom well explains the 
sense ; ovK éyer eltteiv Ste ovdeic elmer, brav ovy peta TIV Tapaiveow 6 
avtoc émupévyg abtoKxataxpitoc yivera. He has judged himself inas- 
much as he rejects the warning and sins with knowledge. What 
could be effected by further admonition ? Nothing is said of his 
shutting himself out from fellowship. Comp. the General Intro- 
duction, § 8, on Baur’s objections against the genuineness founded 
on this passage. 

. 
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§ 4. Persona Marrers, Saxurations. CoNncLuUsIons. 


Passing to personal matters, the apostle charges Titus to come 
to him at Nicopolis ; not, however, before he has sent to him either 
Artemas or Tychicus ; but after that speedily. To Nicopolis, for 
there he has determined to pass the winter (comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 6). 
The sending of one or other of those who are named, seems to have 
had for its object that the person sent should take Titus’s place in 
Crete, as his departure was to depend on the arrival of the person 
sent. Artemas is unknown to us, Tychicus is, in Acts xx. 4, called 
’Aotavéc. He was with the apostle during the first, and if our view 
is correct, also during the second imprisonment at Rome, and was 
sent twice by him from Rome to Lesser Asia, Col. iv. 7, 8 ; Eph. 
vi. 21; 2 Tim. iv. 12. The first passage speaks of him in suclf a 
manner as to indicate that he was fully qualified for being Titus’ 
successor in Crete. Tradition makes him at last bishop of Chalce- 
don in Bithynia. Comp. Winer’s R.W.B. Several towns bore the 
name of Nicopolis, one in Epirus, one in Nestus in Thrace (which is 
the one meant in the subscription of the epistle) one in Cilicia, etc., 
comp. De Wette. Which is meant here, can be decided only by 
comparing and combining the data which bear on the point ; comp. 
the Introduction. Kékpixa: “I have determined,” frequent with 
the apostle, 1 Cor. v.3; 2 Cor. ii. 1. The mapayeysdoa intimates 
that the winter was drawing near when the apostle wrote. 

Ver, 13.—Others who are already with Titus he is to send speed- 
ily, 7. e., to fit them out for the journey that nothing may be want- 
ing to them. The va does not refer to otovdaiwc, but to mpoméurery 
in the sense we have assigned to it ; comp. 3 John 6. Zenas is un- 
known to us. His by-name, vowed = ypappated¢ (Matth, xxii. 35), 
may have remained with him from an earlier period, according to 
which he must have been a Jewish Christian. Others understand 
voutxd¢g of the civil law = “lawyer,” which is certainly preferable 
to the other, as the retaining of the name vouxdc¢ in the first sense 
by a Pauline Cnristian is not probable. Apollos is known to us, 
comp. Acts xvill, 24; 1 Cor. i. 12, iii. 4, seq., xvi. 12, and Winer’s 
R.W.B, ‘Iva, etc., an imitator of the apostle could hardly have 
fallen upon such observations. 

Ver. 14.—‘‘ And withal let ours also learn to exercise them- 
selves carefully in good works for the supply of necessary wants.” 
The sense of the verse is differently determined, according as 7juétepox 
denotes the Cretan Christians, or the persons named immediately be- 
fore Zenas and Apollos. In the latter case the apostle would say: let 
them by the labour of their hands earn something like himself (the 
apostle), for the time of need. So Grotius and others. I cannot agree 
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with this explanation, as it would assign to the words Kaddv fpywr 
mpotoraoda quite a different sense from that in which they were used 
in ver, 8 ; again because «ai cannot refer to the apostle, but only to 
Titus, with whom the sjuétepor are placed on a level, and further 
because iva pj) Gow dkapro, according to its general use, 1 Cor. xiv. 
14 ; Eph. v. 11, would in itself be far too strong an expression, and 
because it cannot be presupposed that all understood, like Paul, a 
trade by which they could everywhere earn for themselves a main~ 
tenance. Better, therefore, to understand the words as containing 
an admonition to benevolence which might here have an opportunity 
of manifesting itself. What in the preceding verse he requests from 
Titus, he here makes the business of all. Good works would then 
refer chiefly to benevolence, which is represented as the fruit of 
faith. So also Olshausen, Ele ta¢ ypeiac as Phil. iv. 16 (De Wette). 
The admonition is all the more appropriate in that these journeys 
were of great importance for the spread of Christianity ; comp. on 
pirdzevoc, i. 8. 

In ver. 15 follow salutations from all who were with the apostle, 
and from the apostle to all who are with Titus, who are united with 
the apostle by the love that is in the faith. The expression, who 
love us in the faith, is chosen from a regard to the circumstances, 
according to which he could not expect this of all. Love is repre- 
sented as having its root in faith, this again as the bond of fellow- 
ship. The short benediction (as in Col. iv. 18), grace be with you 
all, is no proof that the epistle was addressed to the church. ‘It 
only implied the fellowship of Titus with all Christians there.” De 
Wette, and similarly Matthies. *Ayjyv is a later addition. 


APPENDIX 


TO THE INTRODUCTION TO THE FOREGOING EPISTLE. 


THE most recent researches* into the date of the Epistle to 
Titus, make it necessary to add the following observations, in order 
to complete what has already been given in the Introduction. There 
are some views of this question which have not received considera- 
tion there, and by refuting which the view which we have developed 
may be still further confirmed. Chiefly, however, does Wieseler’s 
carefully elaborated view demand our attention. In rejecting the 
hypotheses already refuted in the Introduction, I rejoice to find that 
I am supported by Wieseler (p. 329, seq.), and by Huther, The 
latter entirely coincides with me in fixing the journey to Crete, and 
the writing of the epistle, in the period subsequent} to the first im- 
prisonment at-Rome ; while the former denies the apostle’s libera- 
tion from this imprisonment, and maintains that the writing of the 
epistle, together with the journey to Crete, took place during the 
from two to three years’ stay of the apostle in Ephesus.—But the 
hypothesis started by Credner, and adopted by Neudecker, namely, 
that Paul (Acts xviii. 23) made an intermediate journey from Ga- 
latia and Phrygia, by Crete, to Corinth—has not been noticed in the 
Introduction. Wieseler justly refers against this view to Acts xix. 
1, xviii. 21—As regards the transfer of the events in question to 
the period specified in Acts xx. 1—5, the view as represented by 
Matthies, that the apostle made the journey to Crete from Greece, 
has been fully considered (comp. also Wieseler, p. 337, seq.); on the 
other hand, the hypothesis which places the journey to Crete and 
the writing of the epistle, before his arrival in Greece, but not till 
after the completion of Titus’ twofold mission to Corinth (so Theo- 
doret, Baronius, Lightfoot, and others), has not been specially ex- 
amined. Wieseler and Huther say forcibly in opposition to it, that 
in this case Titus, in spite of 2 Cor, ix. 4, 5, must after his second 
mission to Corinth have returned thence to Macedonia to the apostle, 
and that Paul must have twice passed through Greece, namely, on 
his way to Crete, and on his way back to Macedonia. (Wieseler, p. 

: * Wieseler, Chronologie des apost. Zeitalters, Gétt. 1848. Huther, Comm. Hinl. p. 
17-22. 


+ Compare his fuller investigation of this critical problem of a second imprisonment, 
. p: 2/7 sea: 
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342.) “° What a planless journeying hither and thither would this 
imply in the apostle . . . . at a time when, from the intelligence 
which Titus brought respecting the state of affairs in the churches 
of Achaia, the apostle was filled with the greatest joy.” But Wiese- 
ler’s own view, which places the journey in question and the writ- 
ing of the epistle, during the apostle’s stay in Ephesus, and previous 
to his journey to Greece (Acts xix. 1), can also scarcely be main- 
tained, as Huther has shewn. We have already mentioned several 
things in opposition to this view, without having before us Wieseler’s 
acute statement and defence of it. We shall here again look at it, 
and if this—certainly the most plausible of all the views which date 
the journey in question before the Roman imprisonment—is found 
incapable of proof, we shall abide still more confidently by the view 
which we have taken.—His hypothesis is as follows: After having 
laboured somewhere about two years in Ephesus, the apostle went 
thence on a visitation-journey first to Macedonia (1 Tim. i. 3), and 
then to Corinth, and having been invited when there to visit Crete 
by the Christians who were dispersed through that island, he re- 
turned by Crete, where he left Titus behind him, to Ephesus, where 
he remained until his stay of almost three years was completed. . . 
The Epistle to Titus was written not long after his return to Ephe- 
sus,... after the first Epistle to the Corinthians, ....soon after 
Easter, 57, A.D.,” p. 347-355. This hypothesis is open to the fol- 
lowing doubts. 1. Granted that that second journey of the apostle 
to Corinth, of which we have no account in the Acts, but which is 
supposed on the authority of the notices in the second Epistle to the 
Corinthians (xiii. 1, 2, ii. 1, xii, 14, 21), took place within the period 
of the apostle’s stay in Ephesus, there are yet great difficulties in 
the way of placing it so far on towards the end of that stay as is 
here supposed. Paul is said to have written the Epistle to Titus 
soon after his return, before he had written the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians ; the journey, however, was not made till after he had 
been about two years in Ephesus. 

Is it not then in the highest degree strange, that the first Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians should contain throughout no allusion to his 
having been shortly before present among them, but should refer all 
the particulars of which he speaks to accounts which he had received 
from others, or through communications by letter, and nowhere to 
his own observation, i. 11 (v. 1), vii. 1, viii. 1, xi. 18, xii. 1? Can 
we suppose that things in Corinth had assumed this form during the 
few months that had elapsed since the apostle was there? How 
unaccountable is the passage, v. 9, where Paul refers to an epistle 
that has been lost, and the words in iv. 18, &¢ Ta) epyouévov, if we 
are to believe that the apostle was shortly before in Corinth ? 2. 
Wieseler must suppose that Titus, notwithstanding the instructions 
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given to him in the epistle, was soon called away again aud sent to 
Corinth, consequently that he did not fulfil his mission in Crete 
(compare against this in Wieseler on the first Epistle to Timothy, 
p- 291), and that the apostle changed his purpose intimated in iii. 
12, of causing Titus to meet him at Nicopolis ; for, according to 
this hypothesis, Titus comes again to the apostle at Macedonia, 
after he had performed his mission to Corinth. 3. That the apos- 
tle intended to winter in Nicopolis on his way to Corinth is in itself 
hardly credible (almost as little as that he twice passed through 
’ Greece to Macedonia), and decidedly contradicts the passage, 1 Cor, 
xvi. 6, where the apostle writes tpo¢ tude . . . . Tapapevd i} Kat Tapa- 
veysdow, For if, as Weiseler admits, the gospel had not yet been 
preached in Nicopolis, it is then impossible to understand by the 
ipac, Nicopolis, And even although, as Wieseler urges, the two 
epistles were not written exclusively to the congregations in Co- 
rinth, there can yet be no doubt that in the word tude the apostle 
has chiefly Corinth in his mind, and not the people of Nicopolis. 
The learned observation that Nicopolis was at that time reckoned 
as belonging to Achaia, can decide nothing against what we have 
said (comp. Huther). 4. There remains almost no time for Corinth 
and its neighbourhood (upon which, notwithstanding, the apostle’s 
mind must chiefly have been fixed, as appears from the two Epistles 
to the Corinthians), if Paul spends the winter months in Nicopolis 
in Epirus, and leaves Corinth in the beginning of March. Or it 
must be supposed (as Wieseler in fact does) that the apostle did 
not remain over the winter in Nicopolis, according to Tit. i. 12, 
but left for Corinth during the winter. ‘Lo these objections are to 
be added all those which are derived from the later form of church 
life, of church doctrine and discipline which we find in this epistle. 
And the most serious of all is, that in the separation of the second 
Epistle to Timothy from the two others (which this hypothesis of 
necessity implies), its kindred relation to these remains unaccount- 
able ; and the writing of other epistles about the same time by the 
apostle so different in their phraseology, style, and ideas, remains a 
mystery. Compare the General Introduction. With regard to the 
positive reasons by which Wieseler has sought to support his view, 
namely, that Titus was already at that time about the apostle 
(Acts xvii. 22, Comp. with Gal. ii. 1), that Apollos was already 
personally known to him (according to 1 Cor. xvi. 12), that the 
same may be supposed of Tychicus (according to Acts xx. 4), nay, 
that it is even probable that he accompanied Titus, to whom he 
was sent (Tit. ili. 12), on his journey to Corinth—all these will not 
outweigh the difficulties we have stated, even if we should concede 
all the data upon which they rest. Especially the circumstance on 
which Wieseler lays great stress—that Tychicus seems to have ac- 
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companied 'l'1tus to Corinth—rather in my opinion contradicts the 
passage iii. 12; for this passage is doubtless much more correctly 
understood of loosing Titus from Crete by one of the persons there 
named supplying his place, than in the way Wieseler explains it. 
The difficulties arising from Nicopolis have already been stated 
(chiefly suggested by 1 Cor. xvi.6). The conjecture that Paul could 
have preached the gospel in Nicopolis only during the supposed pe- 
riod, must of necessity remain uncertain ; and also the passages 
Rom. xv. 19 and 23 can, in the face of these difficulties, and owing 
to their generality, by no means prove that Paul must at that time 
have already been in Nicopolis. 


END OF VOL. V, 
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